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THS   TBfiASURY-OFFICEB'S  WOOING. 
By  Oigil  Lowu. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  floqiA  thne  or  four  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  wedding 

tliat  Waring  was  sitting  writing  in 
the  drawing-room.  His  mother  and 
sister,  enticed  by  the  lx»auty  of  the 
weather  which  had  begun  to  take  a 
decided  step  aammerwards,  had  gone 
Cfot  together,  aod  he  liad  had  the  bmue 
WrteaDy  to  himself  since  luncheon^ 
time.  For  the  information  of  those 
wlio  may  wonder  why  our  friend 
should  have  elected  to  stop  indoors 
for  the  better  part  of  one  of  the 
balmSest  affeemooDB  of  the  year  it 
most  be  explained  that  he  had  felti 
ever  dnoe  tibe  morning,  a  vague  bat 
pervading  conviction  that  the  day  was 
just  such  a  Tuesday  as  Ethel  would 
be  likely  to  choose  for  her  expedition 
to  town;  and  he  trnsted  that  ahe 
mighty  In  the  eoorse  of  her  ahopping^ 
pass  near  enough  to  hk  mother's  house 
to  think  of  paying  her  promised  visit. 
Ro  firtYily  rrmted  wa.s  thi.«i  ide-a  that 
when,  ;ilioul  ital£-pa.st  three,  the  bell 
rang,  and  a  visitor,  who  wa»  not  to  be 
deterred  bjr  the  maid's  shrill  Intum^ 
tkm  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Waring  were 
out,  began  to  mount  the  stairs,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  with  quickening  pulse, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  Ethel 
enter.  However,  it  was  not  Mias 
Smart  bat  Miss  Dudley-Devant  whom 
the  servant  annoonoed,  and  Wariog's 
Noii  469. — TOik  imx. 


face  fell,  with  his  hopes,  lamentably, 
as  he  saw  the  tall  slim  figure  in  tlie 
doorway,  though  he  mede  a  manfnl 
effort  to  hide  ids  mortffieation. 

Millicent  entered  the  room  hesi- 
tatingly  on  seeing  that  it  wnn  occupied. 
"  T  hear  (iertrude  is  not  in,"  she  said, 
iu  u  tone  of  embarrassed  apology. 
"  rkn  80  Sony.  She  said  ahe  would 
be  in  about  now,  jH  I  wanted  to  aek 
her  anytiiing,  so,  as  I  wished  to  con- 
sult her  about  dre.sses,  I  thought  I 
would  sit  here  and  wait  for  her  a 
moment, — that  is,  if  T  may.  They 
didn't  tell  me  you  were  here.  I  hope 
Vm  not  disturbing  you." 

"Not  at  all ;  please  sit  down.  Vm 
very  gkd  you  came  In.  It  isn't  often 
I'm  in  the  drawing-room  alone,"  .said 
AN'anng,  his  disappointment  sunk  in 
tiie  wiuh  to  make  Miss  Devant  feel 
tiiat  she  was  not  intruding.  He  was 
ob]%ed  to  oonloM  that^  as  she  sat 
near  him,  looking  in  front  of  her  with 
big,  melancholy  eyes,  she  was  a  strik- 
ingly v  ol! -featured  girl.  His  flow  of 
ideas  wim  not,  however,  stimulated 
by  his  keen  perception  of  his  visitor's 
good  Unka,  and  for  several  nunatea 
the  conversation  stumbled  painfally 
along,  from  Gertrude  to  the  wedding, 
from  the  wedding  to  the  weather, 
from  the  weather  at  home  to  the 
weather  abroad, — in  the  I'iwt, — in 
India, — ^in  Burmah,  and  there  it  had 
stuok,  on  Waring's  soddenly  vsaUsing 
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that  he  was  treading  on  dangpgovB 

ground ;  but,  as  he  was  racking  his 
brain  rlnrini^  the  pausf?  that  ensued 
for  some  Icsn  perilous  topic  and  wish- 
ing that  his  sister  would  arrive  on  the 
aoene  quickly,  he  found  himadf  ralieved 
of  aQ  respoodbiliiy  by  his  vintor,  who 
during  the  sOenoe  had  been  looking 
fixedly  at  the  carpet,  beginning  in  a 
strained,  nervous  voice,  as  though  she 
had  set  herself  to  i»ome  unpleasant 
duty, — "Talking  about  Burmah,  you 
knew  Mr.  Heriot  at  Tatldn,  cUdn't 
yon!" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Waring,  wondering 
what  his  fair  visitor  expected  him  to 
be  able  to  tell  her  about  her  late 
betrothed. 

**Welir  she  aaked,  just  as  Hexham 
had  done  a  lew  days  befora;  and  aa 
to  Hexham,  so  to  her  he  made  answer, 
"Fairly  well." 

"You  haven't  lieard  when  he's 
coming  home,  T  suppose,"  she  con- 
tinued, iu  the  same  unnatural  tone. 

«(No^_that  isj^not  definitely,'' 
Btammered  Waring,  in  doubt  as  to 
how  he  was  to  evade  a  downright 
untruth  in  answering  the  questi'm  }ih 
felt  absolutely  certain  she  was  going 
to  put  to  him  next.  Ske  did  not, 
however,  as  he  espeoted,  go  on  to  adc 
him  exactly  what  it  was  that  he  had 
heard,  but  said,  looking  suddenly  up, 
"  Is  it  true  that  he  has  arrived  in 
England  already  1 " 

"  No,  —at  least  not  that  I've  heard 
of,"  exclaimed  Waring,  this  time  with 
such  deetsaon  and  in  a  tone  of  such 
gennine  sorprise  that  Miss  Devant 
lowered  her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
viction. "  I  suppose  yon  would  have 
heard  if  he  had,  '  she  murmured,  fni  im-- 
ing  a  comer  of  her  neat,  well-made 
jacket 

**rm  pretty  sore  I  should  have^" 

he  l  eplied. 

There  was  anotiier  pause, — this  time 
a  very  long  one — and  Waring,  in  no 
enviaUe   &ame   of    mind,  silently 


watched  the  girl's  pale  handsome 

&,ce,  waiting  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing, for  he  felt  there  was  more 
coming.  At  hust  she  spoke,  but  with- 
out looking  up,  tapping  restlessly  on 
the  floor  the  while  with  the  point  of 
her  paraaoL 

**  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  my  aaking 
you  alx)ut  Mr.  ITeriot,"  slie  said. 
"You  know,  I  .suppose,  that, — ho  wjw 
once  engaged  to  me?"  He  gravely 
nodded  assent  as  she  looked  at  him 
far  a  momenthaod  she  went  on. 
ooune  that's  all  past  now,  and  I  am 
going  to, — to  many  Mr.  Hexham  " — 
(hero  she  gave  an  awkward,  nervous 
laugh)—"  hut  yon  will  undei-stuiid,  I 
think,  tliat  1  still, — tiiat  i  must  take 
some  intareat  in  what  he  has  heen 
doin^  and  so  I  thought  that  peiliapB 
yon  mif^t— yon  know  I  have  never 
quit^  understood  why  he — w  hy  he 
slioul*^!  liave — you  said  you  knew  him 
fairly  well  

Her  voice  died  away,  and  some- 
thing dangerooaly  like  a  sob  rose 
into  her  throat.  The  sound  showed 
what  agony  it  must  be  to  this  diy» 
reRerve<l  girl  to  lay  bare  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart  to  a  comparativo 
stranger.  She  was  forcing  iiertteLf  to 
speak,  he  oonld  see^  humbling  herself 
to  a  thing  from  whioh  her  soul 
revolted.  Every  look,  every  a«»tion 
recalled  to  him  the  occasion  months 
before  when  he  had  snt  in  Mrs.  Jones's 
drawing-room  at  Tatkm,  goaded  by  his 
insatiable  yearning  for  fuller  know- 
ledge into  an  abjeet  eondition  of  in* 
qnisitiyeneaB.  He  knew  well  enongh 
what  it  was  that  she  wanted  to  know, 
but  for  the  life  of  him  he  did  Tiof  see 
how  he  could  h(;lp  her  out,  aud  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  inexpressible  relief  that 
at  that  moment  he  heard  the  door^bell 
ring  again  and  fuioied  he  recognised 
his  mother's  yoioe  in  the  halL 

The  sound  below  served  to  spur 
Miss  Devant  to  speech.  >^ho  broke 
the  silence,  uttering  her  words  with 
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effi>rtk  but  swiftly,  m  thoa^  there 
were  no  tiine  to  lose  in  nying  what 
had  to  be  nad.  He  must  have  had 
good  reasons.  Tell  me,  there  was  a 
girl  at  Tatkin,  wa<;n't  there^  a  aiater 
of  one  of  tho  men  tliere  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Waring  made  reply  ;  "  the 
I)eput  J  -  OommiBiioiter'e  aster,  Mias 
Smart.** 

"  Do  you  think  he  liked  her  ? " 

"Thnt  T  cannot  say  for  certain." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?  You've 
seen  them  together,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  did  admire  her, 

bat  of  coorae  and  he  broke  off 

with  an  indefinable  sense  of  disquiet. 
For  a  moment,  as  he  pictured  to  him- 
self Ethel  in  Heriot's  company,  he 
could  realise  something  of  the  anguish 
iiui  questioner  must  be  feeling. 

"OSianka,— that's  aU  I  wanted  to 
know.  I  was  sure  there  most  be 
some  good  reason,  I  mean  that  that 

was  why   Did  yon  say  the  name 

was  Smart  ? " 

"  Stnurt, — ^yes,  Miss  Bmart,"  said 
Waring,  as  the  door  opened  behind 
him. 

"Mrs.  and  Miss  Smarts"  i»ro- 
nonnoed  the  servant  inoisiTely,  with 

an  emphasis  on  the  Jf7'!(.,  as  thougli 
she  were  correcting  Waring,  and  the 
joung  man  started,  with  a  burning 
face,  to  his  feet,  and  tamed,  to  see 
Ethel  and  her  mother  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing>room. 

The  succeeding  few  minutes  passed 
by  him  as  in  a  dream.  He  was  but 
half  aware  of  how  he  stuTnl)led 
through  the  ceremony  of  luUoduc- 
tion,  but  aoraes  the  base  of  swiftly 
nulling  thooghts  came  a  vision  of  the 
delilx^rato  searohing  look  that  each  of 
the  girls  gave  as  he  pronounced  the 
two  names,  thougli,  as  lie  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Smart,  he 
felt  rather  thaa  actually  perceived 
the  mutual  magnetio  attraetioo  the 
one  had  for  the  other.  His  first  dis- 
tinet  reooUeotion  was  of  listening  to 


Mrs.  Smarts  who^  seated  on  the  sofa 
at  his  side,  was  eiqplaining  in  a  plain- 

tive  treble  how  it  was  that  she  and 
her  daughter  had  ventured  to  come 
in  even  after  they  had  heard  that 
Mrs.  and  Afiss  Waring  were  out,  and 
of  trying  lu  u  kind  of  stupor  to  follow 
what  she  said  while  eye  and  bnin 
were  concentrated  on  the  two  girls, 
who  had  gravitated  instinctively 
towards  eaeh  other,  and  of  whose 
talk  he,  ever  and  anon,  caught  a 
fragment  in  the  pauBes  between  the 
elder  lady*8  slowly  delivered  sentences. 

"So  as  we  knew  that  you  were 
in,"  said  Mrs.  Smart,  "  and  that  your 
mother  would  be  back  directly,  and 
that  there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  her 

up- stairs,  we  thought,-  "  and  then 

hiii  luiud  wandered  away,  for  he  heard 
his  sister^s  name  mentioned,  snd  Miss 
0evant  say,  "  She  is  going  to  be  my 
bridesmaid,  you  know,"  and  marked 
the  note  of  startled  in<|uiry  in  Ethel's 
voice  as  she  exclaiintMl,  "  Bridesmaid  ! 
What  !  are  you  going  to  be  married  ? " 
And  then  Mrs.  Smart's  insistent  tones 
were  borne  in  upon  him  again,  and  he 
could  only  gather  a  disjointed  phrase 
of  the  girls'  talk  here  and  there,  such 
as — "  a  Mr.  Hexham  " — "  Less  than 
a  wwk  now" — "As  soon  as  that?" 
— "  Get  it  over  soon  " — "  Suppose  I 
must  congratulate  you,  then,"  and 
observe  tiiat  Ethel's  voice  waxed  more 
and  more  cheerful  and  her  bright  face 
l)rigliter  as  the  conversation  took  its 
onward  course  and  new  conceptions 
dawned  ujMjn  her.  A  fresh  peal  on 
the  door-bell  roused  hiiu  more  fully 
to  himsell^  and  he  had  just  begun  to 
quake  at  the  prospeot  of  a  further 
feminine  invasion,  when  a  familiar 
voice  below  told  him  tliat  this  time 
it  was  without  doubt  liis  mother  and 
sister  who  had  arrived.  Mrs.  and 
Hiss  Waring's  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  redistribution  of  the 
sssemhled  company.  Millioent  lost 
no  time  in  seising  hold  of  Gertrude 
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and  leading  her  ftway  to  •  window 

to  discuss  a  vital  point  ccnmacted 
with  the  trimmings  of  a  hat,  and 
Waring,  ha\'ini»  entrusted  to  his 
mother  the  tiusk  uf  entertaining  Mrs. 
Smart,  who  was  only  too  ready  Lo 
enter  into  %  eeooiid  dfii?M)^  fwplMifr- 
tioii  of  ber  mmonii  for  hATinif  oome 
into  the  bonae^  tnjrned  his  own  atten- 
tion, with  a  aeoBe  of  dat^  noUy  done^ 
to  Ethol. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
have  been  able  to  look  ua  up,"  he 
exdaimed,  sinking  into  a  aeat  by  bar 
aidOb  *'  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment 
that  you  would  call  tOKlay.  In  fact, 
that  is  partly  the  leaaon  why  I  atayed 
in." 

"Did  you  stay  in  specially?"  she 
said.  "Onandiabivetf  altetiMontfaat 
wM  indeed  a  saerifioa  In  that  oaae^ 
I  am  veiy  f^ad  we  came  in,  althoogh 

your  mother  and  sister  were  out.  I 
liope  your  mother  floes  not  mind." 

**  Not  a  bit.  She  would  luive  l)een 
very  diKappoiuted  if  you  had  not  come 
in,  and  ao^  of  oourse^  shonld  L" 

"!nianlc  you,"  she  smiled,  and  then 
went  on.  "  What  a  very  nice-looking 
girl  Miss  Devant  i;^.  She  is  the  Miss 
Devant,  T  sap|i4).so  ;  I  mean  the  one 
Mr.  Heriot  used  to  be  engaged  to  I" 

<*Tes,  the  same." 

"I  thought  it  must  be^  and  yet  I 
oonld  hardly  believe  it  when  she  told 
me  she  was  going  to  be  married.  Isn't 
it  very  sudden  ?  Tt  can  only  be  a 
short  time  since  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  Heriot  waa  broken  oil"." 

"Yea.  She  oertainly  baa  been 
pretty  qniek  in  gettiag  engaged  again, 

but  of  course  she  has  known  Mr. 
Hexham  for  a  long  time.  Tie's  the 
man  she's  engaged  to,  you  know." 

"Ye«,  niic  told  me.  What  is  he 
like  ?    Anything  like  Mr.  Heriot  1 " 

"Not  in  the  least  A  sandy-haiied 
brat  of  a  boy,  withoat  an  idea  of  hia 
own.  I  aboold  like  yon  to  see  and 
oomparet" 


"Poor  thing,  I  am  aony  for  her," 

exclaimed  Ethel.  "  By  the  by,  I  got 
a  letter  from  him  a  abort  tiase  ago^" 
she  added 

From  !  IrTinr  J» 

"  Y«».  it  came  a  day  or  two  after 
yon  wero  down  at  Grookbolme.  He 
givea  all  kinda  of  newa.  He  saya 
Captain  Pym  and  Mr.  Stevena  got  a 
tiger  the  other  day,— a  man  eater. 
They  sat  up  all  night  to  get  him,  and 
were  nearly  bitten  to  death  by  mos 
qmtoes.  Mr.  Stevens  is  back  again 
in  Tatkin,  yon  know.  The  Sparrows 
are  transferred  to  Bhamo  and  another 
manned  couple  are  ooming  in  their 
place,  and,— 4et  me  see^  what  else  did 
he  say  ? " 

"Uid  he  say  anything  about  coining 
home  diortlyt"  asked  Waring,  stnuk 
with  a  sodden  thongbt. 

*<Yes,"  said  Ethel,  looking  op  at 
him.    "  He  has  got  his  leave." 

"  Is  he  likely  to  he  home  soon,— I 
mean  within  a  week  or  two  ?  " 

"  Not  tbat  I  know  of  ;  he  did  not 
say.  Why  do  you  ask  ? "  She  looked 
up  at  him  again,  this  time  with  a  look 
of  pnisled  inquiry. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing, — merely  f^'iriosity 
on  my  part,''  returned  Waring.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  tell  her  all  the 
embarrassing  thoughts  that  the  news 
of  Heriot*s  early  retom  to  England 
had  ocmjured  np  in  hia  mind  ;  and 
fortunately  there  was  no  call  for  him 
to  do  so.  At  this  moment  Miss 
Devant,  wlio  hiul  transacted  hei"  busi- 
neuH  with  Gertrude  and  luui  nliakeu 

banda  with  the  two  eUer  ladiea,  oame 
nptotbem.  "Ckwd-bye^Mr.  Wanng^" 

she  said. 

"What,  ara  yon  off  already  1"  he 
exclaimed. 

**  Yea.  I  haven't  been  long  settling, 
have  It  I  am  very  busy,  and  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  stop  to  tea.  Qood-bye, 
Miss  Smart;  rm  delisted  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,"  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  stiffisess 
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wbieh  aMoidod  bat  pocnly  wUJk  die 
graoioaaiien  of  the  speeofa. 

"  Good-bye^'*  aud  Ethel.  "  I'm  sore 
I  wkh  you  every  happiness." 

Milliccnt's  Hps  moved  in  thanks 
and  she  turned  away  towards  the 
door. 

Waring  followed  her  down-eUirs 
aad  stood  by  her  in  the  hell,  helping 

her  to  collect  a  medley  o£  small  pefoeb 
which  sho  had  htt  tliero. 

"That  was  a  most  marvellous  co- 
incidence," she  said  imprettsively,  with 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

''Wasn't  it»  by  Jover"*  ntorned 
Weiing.  **It  <iaite  took  my  breeth 
awey, — ^just  at  the  very  moment  that 
we  were  talkino;  about  her  !  " 

"  It  was  (juito  uncanny,"  ah©  said 
looking  away  with  a  shiver.  Her 
parcels  were  all  oolleoted;  he  had 
opened  the  front  door  for  her  and 
they  had  shaken  hands.  On  the 
threshold  she  stopynxl  and  with  her 
face  still  averted  she  murmured,  "  Do 
you  think  her  pretty?" 

**Yes,"  said  Waring. 

*<  So  do  L  I  think — ^1  can  imder- 
stsnd  now, — why  he  broke  it  oSL 
Good-bye^"  and  with  this  tribute  to 
Miss  f^m art's  charms,  she  left  him  to 
his  cogitations  on  the  dcx)rst<^p. 

Ethel  was  talking  brightly  to  hia 
sister  when  be  rejoined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawinn^ioora,  and  during  the  rest 
d  her  visit  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
resuming  his  conversation  with  her. 
He  was  pleased  to  see,  however, 
that  Gertrude  seemed  favourably 
impressed  with  her  brother's  friend, 
and  that  Mrs.  Smart  and  his  mother 
appeared  to  have  foond  interests  in 
common.  Still  even  this  knowle<lge 
could  not  allay  the  unsatisfactory 
feeling  which  the  news  of  ileriot's 
advent,  coupled  with  Miss  Devant's 
parting  word^  had  prodaced.  What 
was  the  fellow  coming  home  for 
just  now,  confound  him  1  And  why 
thffliM  he  hiwMWflf  imagine  that  the 


isQow's  object  was  to  marry  Ethel  t 
Was  it  beosnse  MiUioent  had  ftnmd 
in  Ethel  an  answer  to  the  question 

that  had  been  exercising  her  mind! 
Wn^  it  ])Ocause  Kthel  was  so  radiant 
an(i  .so  well  informed  irn  to  H<^!-iot'«i 
movements  1  lie  could  not  t>ay  ;  ali 
he  ooold  be  sure  of  was  tiiat  the  mt- 
satislMstMy  Ming  was  there,  and 
that  it  detracted  considerably  from 
the  plea.<?iiro  afforded  him  by  Miss 
Smart's  long-expect<>d  visit. 

Ethel  and  her  mother  left  later  on, 
their  shopping  being  completed,  to 
catch  a  train  at  Waterloo,  and  Waring 
walked  with  them  to  the  comer  of 
the  street  to  show  them  exactly  where 
they  would  be  picked  up  by  the  omni- 
bus tliat  was  to  take  them  to  the 
station.  Gertrude  looked  significantly 
at  her  mother  when  they  were  alone 
together  after  their  gaests  had  de- 
parted. Mrs.  Waring  smiled  a  mean- 
ings smile  back  at  her  daughter  but 
said  nothing.  There  was  no  need  for 
speech  ;  mother  and  daughter  had 
seen  enough  that  afternoon  to  per- 
ceive  exactly  how  the  land  lay  with 
regard  to  a  young  man  in  whom  they 
were  both  interested. 

"  Tt  fully  explains-  one  thing  that 
ha.s  \)evn  pu?2liug  me  for  the  last  few 
days,"  said  Gertrude. 

''Whatistbaif 

"Why,  that  he  should  have  sud- 
denly left  off  disliking  red  hair.  It 

really  is  a  very  pretty  auburn." 

Mrs.  Waring  laui'hed.  "  ?^he  seems 
a  nice,  tjuict  girl,"  wm  all  she  said. 

*'  He  might  have  done  worse. ' 

*'aiuMigh  I  don't  think  she  will 
make  him  as  good  a  wile  as  iMira 
Simmonds." 

"  Oh  bother  T-Aura,"  said  Gertrude 
impatiently  ;  "  he'll  never  look  at  her. 
And  how  are  we  to  know,  mother, 
that  she^ — I  mean,  will  ever  look 
at  himt  There  we  go,  talking  as 
though  both  parties  had  made  up  their 
minds.   Theie  may  be  all  kinds  of 
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complicationB.  I'm  uot  nure  yet  tliat 
X  ean  mftka  out  when  Idlioant'a  faitk- 
leas  young  nuui  oomes  in,"  and  then, 

nnconscioody  re-echoing  the  sentiment 
to  which  MilHcciit  hud  sliortly  l)oforo 
given  voico  '^ln-  added,  "I'm  nut  at 
all  certain,  now  that  I've  seen  her, 
that  she, — she  of  course  I  mean  again 
— doesn't  explain  why  it  was  bv^m 
off." 

The  two  women  sat  for  some  time 
in  thought.  To  nft-tiudr,  if  not  t<» 
her  mother,  it  seoineil  clear  that  tho 
case  presented  dilMcuUies.  In  any 
ease  thevewM  a  tadt  understanding 
between  them  that  the  sabjeot  vas 
not  to  be  touched  upon  lightly.  Thna 
it  was  tliat  on  Warin^j^'s  return  home, 
although  he  found  himself  rallied  by 
his  sister  on  liii\ini;  Ikhmi  discovere<J 
surrounded,  like  iliv  giddiest  of  lady- 
kiUen»  by  a  bevy  of  hit  dames  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  was  not^  as  he  ex- 
pected to  be,  chaffed  fay  tiiat  ordinarily 
unmerciful  vouncj  woman  for  liis  de- 
votion towards  tlie  younger  oi  iua 
visitors  from  Crookholme. 

Both  mother  and  daughter,  how- 
ever, called  him  severely  to  task  for 
not  having  told  them  that  he  had 
saved  Miss  Smart's  li£e  in  Burmah, 
and  treated  his  assurance  that  he  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind  with  severe 

CHAFTBB  XOL 

After  what  two  of  his  \nsitors  had 
said  about  Heriot's  c  fnini^'  U)  Eng- 
land, Waring  was  in  a  uiaimor  pre- 
parad  for  whtA  the  day  following 
Bthel's  expedition  to  London  had  in 
store  for  liim.  He  had  jiist*oome  in 
from  his  morning  walk  on  that  day 
and  was  in  the  act  of  settling  down  in 
his  den  to  a  pipe  and  a  novel  when 
his  iiuUtude  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  servant^  with  the  information  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  who 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  Following 


on  the  heels  of  the  liaud-maiden,  tread- 
ing ^th  a  firm  leisiirely  tread  over 
the  oil-doth  came  the  eaid  gentleman, 

and,  oven  before  his  visitor's  spare 
straiudit  form  was  \nsil(le,  "SVarincj 
had  a  vivid  foreknowledge  v(  Ids 
identity.  There  wa^  a  kind  of  fatality 
about  the  course  events  were  taking 
against  which  he  folt  that  he  was 
powerless  to  struggle,  and  he  could 
only  ejaculate  rather  helplessly  when 
Heriot  entered,  "  I  didn't  th:Uik  yott 
would  be  in  England  yet." 

"You  knew  I  was  coming  home, 
then,"  said  Heriot  standing  opposite 
his  friend,  well-groomed,  unruffled,  and 
sedate  as  ever,  with  the  air  (so  it 
seemed  to  Waring)  of  having  been  in 
£^land  for  Timnths. 

*•  Yes,"  ^aid  Waring,  "  Miss  Smart 
told  me.    She  was  here  yesterday." 

**  Ah-'Min  Smart  She  was  here 
yesterday,  was  she  I  I  hope  she  is 
wdL  She  is  at  Crookholme  still»  I 
suppose  ? " 

suppost^l  .she  was  still  at  Crook- 
holme 1  Ue  did  not  know  for  certain 
then !  That  did  not  sonnd  as  if  his 
object  in  coming  home  was  what 
Waring  dreaded.  He  most  have  been 
mistaken  after  all,  and  a  great  load 
seemed  lifted  off  his  heart  as  he  mid  : 
"  Yes.  .She  came  up  yesterday  for 
the  day  only.** 

«  HW  That  reminds  me^  I  most 
see  her  within  the  next  fow  days,  or 
write  to  her,"  and  the  visitor  stood 
tlioughtfully  jingling  the  silver  in  hia 
pockets,  with  his  eyes  on  tiu;  hearth- 
rug. "  And  how  arc  you,  Waring  i " 
he  continued,  looking  up.  '*  Shoulder 
all  right  fay  this  time^  I  hopel" 

"  Quite  fit  and  strong,  thanks,  and 
having  a  very  good  time.  How  are 
you  ?  You  look  un<  f>rnmonly  welL 
I  say,  won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

**  No,  thanks ;  I'll  stand  if  1  may. 
So  you're  having  a  good  time ;  tfaafi 

*'  Fint-rate^  —  never   thought  Z 
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should  enjoy  a  spriug  so  much.  You've 
oome  in  for  the  pidc  of  the  weather. 

What  are  you  home  on  ?  " 

'*  Urgent  private  affairs,  very  ur- 
gent," and  be  laughed  u  .short  dry 
laugh  as  he  lookc<l  ui>  again.  "  I've 
got  six  months  to  do  them  in  too." 

*'  Where  an  you  staying  t 

"At  the  Gharing Oion Hotel  Vm 
only  in  town  for  a  few  days  looking 
up  old  friends,  at  least  such  of  them 
as  I  can  find  May  I  light  a  oigar^ 
ette?" 

"Do.  You  wou't  have  a  cheroot, 
I  suppoeef  I  have  aonie  BumaiiB 
hera" 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  carry  my  own 
tobacco  a'>oTit  with  me  always."  He 
lit  his  cigarette  as  he  spoke  and, 
holding  the  match  up,  gazed  at  it 
peonvely  while  it  flared  itself  out. 
"It's  nice  to  get  hold  of  a  wax 
match  again,"  he  said.  "  By  the  by," 
he  added,  as  though  the  thought  had 
at  the  moment  occurred  to  him, 
"talking  of  old  friends,  T  think  you 
said  once  that  you, — or  your  aiiiter — 
knew  MisB  Dudley-Devantt'' 

"My  sistor»— yes,  I  did,"  said 
Waring.  He  was  beginning  to  have 
an  inkling  of  how  the  land  lay. 

"1  suppose  you  have  met  her?" 
contiauod  Heriot.  "She  is  up  in 
town,  I  beUeve." 

"  Yesi  she  is." 

"Tea  don't  happen  to  know  her 

address,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Waring,  slowly  and  with 
deliberation,  "  1  don't." 

Such  is  the  innate  perversity  of 
certain  pig-headed  specimeas  oH  the 
hmnan  bteedl  What  Waring  said 
was  absolutely  correct.  He  did  not 
know  the  address ;  he  had,  so  far  as 
he  could  recollect,  never  heard  it,  but 
perhaps  it  is  nee<J)p«s  to  say  that  it 
would  not  have  been  a  very  didicult 
matter  lor  him  to  And  it  oat  for 
Heriot.  His  mother  was  np^tairs 
and  knew  it,  he  had  no  doubt;  in 


any  case  there  was  a  little  red  moroooo- 
boond  book  in  the  drawing>ioom 

bearing  the  title  Whore  is  it?  wliioh 
woold  certainly  have  given  it  in  a 
moment,  for  his  sister  kept  it  re- 
lijE^ously  up  to  dat*'  ;  and  yet  he  made 
no  attempt  to  assist  the  Forest-OlUcer 
by  asking  his  mother  or  relening  to 
the  address-book.  And  his  refosal  to 
help  was  no  act  of  stupid  churlishness. 
Some  words  that  his  sist<?r  had  once 
uttered  came  back  to  him  now  :  "I 
understand  that  Mrs.  Dudley-Devant 
is  iu  a  terrible  fright  lest  the  old  love 
dundd  come  to  England  before  the 
wedding  and  MilUcent  shoold  ohange 
her  mind."  It  lodced  as  if  the  worthy 
matron's  apprehensions  were  alxjut  to 
be  realised,  and  if  so,  who,  it  might 
well  be  asked,  could  wish  them  to  be 
realised  more  ihajx  het  Yet  for  all 
this  he  held  his  peace ;  and  the  only 
reason  he  coold  have  assigned  for  so 
doing  was  that  his  suspicion  regarding 
the  motive  for  Heriot's  qiie^^tion  and 
the  hope  of  the  advantage  tu  ininself 
that  might  come  of  tlie  meeting  be- 
tween Heriot  end  Millioent  seemed  to 
make  it  a  dishonoarable  thing  for  him 
to  give  the  address.  It  was  precisely 
the  same  mulish  feeling  that  had 
silenced  him  once  before  when  in  his 
heart  of  heart«  he  would  have  hked  to 
tell  Ethel  of  Heriot's  engagement. 

"  Ah,  well,  it's  of  no  consequenoei" 
said  Heriot,  with  a  nonofaalanoe  that 
showed  that  be  had  regained  the 
f>erfect  command  over  his  voice  and 
features  that,  as  Waring  remembered, 
he  seemed  to  have  partially  lost  at 
Thonx^  "There  were  some  other 
addresses)  tfaongh,  that  I  wanted  to 
get  oat  of  you.  Let  me  see  now, 
what  were  they  ?  Ah  yes,  there  was 
that  skin-man  you  told  Vxm  nhonf  ;\f 
Tatkin.  I've  brought  Ip  jue  a  <-uujil»> 
of  leopard-skins  tliat  1  want  done  up, 
andyoar  friend  wooMpralialil J  be  the 
man  for  me.  Oan  yon  tell  me  where 
heUvest" 
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"That  I  am,"  leplied  Waring; 
**IVe  got  a  bill  of  his  aQmewhwe,** 
and  he  turned  to  search  among  the 

papers  on  his  w  ritintii-table.  "  It's 
not  down  liere,"  he  said  pi*esently, 
after  a  fruitless  examination  of  several 
bundles.  "  I'll  tell  you  where  it  is, 
thooi^  I  it's  up-stairs.  Do  joa  mind 
waiting  a  minute  while  I  go  up  to  my 
bedroom  and  fetch  it  ?  Make  your- 
self comfortable  while  I  am  gone^  will 
your 

Heriot  watched  the  door  close 
behind  Waring's  h^A  and,  sitting 
down,  swore  softly  to  himsdfL  He 
was  evidently  put  out  abont  some- 
thing. For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat 
puffing  moodily  at  hin  cigarette,  then, 
as  Waring  did  not  i-etui'n,  he  rose, 
and  taking  from  a  tihelf  the  hrst  book 
that  oame  to  hand,  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speeve's  works,  seated  iiimaelf  again, 
opened  it,  and  began  to  read.  After 
a  while  he  stoppwl  and  gazed  ab- 
stractedly out  over  the  volume  at  the 
dreary  black  piles  of  bricks  and 
mortar  visible  outside  the  window. 
He  had  just  come  by  the  merest 
duudoe  across  a  passage  whidi  he  felt 
exactly  represented  his  feeUngs  at  the 
moment.  They  were  well-known 
I'mm ;  he  was  pretty  he  had  come 
across  them  before,  but  never  till  now 
had  they  appealed  to  him  widi  such 
insistent  focoeb  He  read  them  throi^ 
slowly  again. 

— For  it  so  failn  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prise  not  to  the 

worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lacked 
and  lost, 

Why,  then  we  rack  the  valee;  then  we 
find 

The  virtue  that  pcaseasion  would  not 

show  tis 
Whiles  it  was  oun. 

He  repeated  the  words  sofUy  to 
himself  two  or  three  times,  and  thai 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
gaaed  long  and  reflectively  at  the 


envelope.  If  he  oonU  ever  have 
looked  pathetic^  he  would  have  at 
that  moment   He  was  reviewing  the 

past. 

He  had  been  engaged  to  Millicent 
while  in  England  on  short  leave  i>ome  * 
two   years   beloie^  about  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  events  chroolded 
on  the  earliest  of  these  pages.  He 
and  the  young  lady  had  seen  very 
little  of  each  other  Ijefore  thi^  <'!i<Tni,'e- 
ment.      Heriot's    leave    teniunLtd  ' 
shortly  after  tiiat  happy  comiumiu^  ^ 
tel  was  leaohed:  his  pay  was  in- 
soffident  then  to  allow  him  to  suppoii 
a  wife;  and  he  had  to  bid  farewell  ' 
to  his  betrothed  for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  twd  years,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance  that    bai-ely  extended  over  a  i 
month  in  all.    It  may  safely  be  sidd  j 
that,  when  they  parted  for  an  in- 
definite time^  tiiey  were  as  devoted 
to  each  other  as  two  kfvefs  well  coold 
be,  and,  in  Heriot's  case,  it  was  more 
than    a    year    before  the  inevitable 
reaction  set  in ;  but  by  the  beginning 
of  the  previiMis  December  he  had 
b^gui  to  accept  as  inevitable  the 
knowledge  that  his  ardour  had  suf- 
fere<l  a  very  appreciable  diminution, 
tlie  more  appreciable       with  Ethel's 
arrival  at  Tatkin,  he  was  brought  in 
agreeable  contact  with  a  fresh  auU, 
in  him,  partMmlaily  attractive  type 
of  English  girlhood.    It  was  the  * 
feeling  he  eipsriettced  as,  day  alter 
dny,  }ie  saw  more  and  more  of  the 
new-comer,  which  told  him  first,  not 
only  that  there  were  other  girk  in 
the  world  than  BCiUioent  Devant,  but 
also  that  there  were  other  men  than 
John  Heriot ;  for,  as  he  reflected  how 
readily  he  had  found  that  after  all 
life  without  his  betrothefl  might  l>e  ; 
bearable,  he  Ijegan  to  un(iei  stand  how 
easy,  if  not  uaiuxai,  it  must  have 
been  for  lOllioent  to  have  by  that 
time  made  a  eone^Mmding  disoovsry. 
The    thought   led    him,   hy  simple 
stagei^  to  imagine  that  he  detected 
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in  MiUioeiit's  leiten^  now  lem  nn- 
merooB  than  of  yore^  the  <»nkeilzig 
growth  of  indiflbraice  under  which 

ho  himself  lay,  so  that,  when  at 
I'-nirth  he  detonnined  to  fro©  himtielf 
once  for  all  from  tlio  engagement,  he 
felt  charitably  sure  that,  whatever 
oatwwd  display  of  rdnetaaoe  the 
joong  Itdy  might  make,  she  woold 
at  heart  be  onlj  too  glad  to  meet 
him  half  way.  He  did  not  know 
how  tlie  prospect  of  marriage  with 
Hexham  (of  old  au  importunate 
wooer),  which  the  helpleni  MiUioent 
felt  ooold  be  the  qbSj  odier  alterna- 
tive, had  served  to  strengtiieil  the 
lK)nd  that  united  hor  to  the  man  she 
loved.  What  ha<i  at  tlie  l>e.st  of  times 
been  for  him  a  tie  of  but  moderate 
strength  was  for  her  the  cable  that 
linked  her  to  her  aaohor  ol  hope^  the 
aevering  d  which  Bpelt  min.  What 
she  thought  she  did  her  beet  to  show 
in  the  letter  a  portion  of  whir  h  wo 
have  read  over  Heriot's  shoulder,  and, 
as  we  liave  seen,  her  cry  for  pity  he 
took  for  what  he  considered  it  was 
wortii.  Bat  it  was  soon  after  this 
that^  hie  bridgeo  onoe  burned  behind 
him,  the  revulsion  set  in  that  proved 
the  et4>rn;d  truth  of  the  line"  he  was 
at  tluit  moment  repeating  to  himself. 
For  some  days  after  the  d^isive  step 
had  been  takm  all  his  feelings  were 
flwaUowed  up  in  the  eenee  that  Bthel 
was  the  one  woman  in  tlie  world  to 
make  him  as  happy  as  ho  deserved  to 
be,  and,  had  it  not  1m  nn  fni-  Smart's 
sudden  death,  there  is  au  iiuubt  that 
he  would  have  put  a  momentous 
question  to  her  before  the  does  of 
the  expedition  to  Thonz^  nor  would 
there  be  much  difficulty  in  gaeedag 
what  the  reply  to  that  question  would 
have  been.  But,  an  it  was,  with  the 
Deputy-Commissioner's  murder  came 
delay,  and  with  delay  came  reflection, 
and  with  refleotibn  misgiving  as  to 
the  actual  depth  of  his  paaeion ;  and 
with  the  way  made  smooth  with  his 


only  posaihle  rival  removed  from  his 
path,  and  with  his  prise  daily  within 

easy  reach,  he  began  to  discover  that 
the  situation  oft-en  failed  to  provide 
friction  sullicieut  to  keep  the  warmth 
of  his  admiration  for  Ethel  at  the 
glowing-point,  and  soon  found  him- 
self caUing  regretfully  to  nund  those 
virtnes  in  Millicent  to  which  the 
^nse  oi  ownership  had  so  obstinately 
blinded  his  eyes.  Thus  it  was  tlint 
he  said  no  word  to  Ethel  h^'fore  she 
quitted  Tatkin  for  England,  and  let 
her  go  with  bat  little  to  sapport  her 
food  hopes  bat  the  reeoilection  of 
past  devotion  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  writing  to  her  of  an  occasional 
business-letter  about  her  brother's 
afpHirs  would  prevent  her  image  slip- 
ping entirely  from  his  memory. 

It  is  poMihle  that,  after  she  had 
gooe,  the  same  loroee  might  have 
<^rated  to  endear  Ethel  as  had 
tnade  themselves  felt  in  the  c?ise  of 
Millicent,  had  not  Heriot's  renewed 
paasion  for  the  latter  been  stimulated 
by  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  an  Isle  of 
Wight  newspaper  setting  forth  in  a 
paragraph,  carefully  marl  I,  that  a 
marriage  had  been  arranged  between 
Miss  Millicent  Dudley  -  Devnnt, 
dauj^ht^r  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  If(nlx;rt 
Dudley-Devant  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Yentnor,  and  Mr.  Fiederiok  Hexham 
of  Oompton  Hall,  ShanUin.  In  this 
delicate  attention  our  friend  thought 
he  detected  the  handiwork  of  Mrs. 
D^'Vfuit,  who  liad  throughout  been 
op])o.sed  to  his  suit,  and  might  be 
expected  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  proving  to  him  that  the  wound  he 
had  inftioted  had  not  been  long  in 
healing ;  and  the  desire  to  thwart 
her  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  He 
would,  however,  have  taken  no  definite 
action  had  not  a  piteous  letter, — 
the  letter  he  was  holding  in  his 
hands  as  he  sat  in  Waring's  chair— 
come  from  Millicent,  saying  that  she 
had  learnt  what  her  mother  had  done^ 
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and  aflniring  him  that  her  coniii)<4 
marriage  was  odious  to  her,  and  that, 
so  far  a8  he  wa«  cjoncerned,  her 
feeiinga  were  unchanged.  This  last 
oomiuanication  brought  forcibly  home 
to  Heriofe  what  *  power  of  ttod£Mi> 
nets  there  was  in  the  writer's  \o\c  for 
him.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
harl  road  it  he  had  mndo  out  his 
application  for  leave  on  ur;L,'ont  j>rivate 
allaiiti  (a  deutii  in  ilie  family  ati'urded 
»  suitable  pretextX  and  before  the 
middle  of  April  he  had  left  Bnrmah 
for  England,  with  the  intention  of 
feeing  the  victim  before  her  mai  i  ia£rc. 

How  fiot  Kpooch  with  ^lillicont 
before  the  eveulful  day  was  the 
problem  he  had  now  set  himself  to 
solve,  and  he  found  it  by  no  meana 
an  easy  one.  His  first  step  on  reach- 
ing London  had  been  to  travdi  to 
Ventnor,  and  there  try  to  si^ -ertain 
the  latest  news  of  Millicent ,  but,  as 
events  proved,  his  journey  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  praoticaUy  fruitless.  A 
sprightly  and  oommunioative  servant 
at  the  house  informed  liim,  on  in- 
quiry, that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Devant  had 
i^onf  to  London,  that  she  underst<M)d 
Lliat  Miss  Milliffiit  was  i?oing  to  he 
married  there  shortly,  thuugli  exactly 
when  she  could  not  say,  that  die  did 
not  know  the  address  the  ladies  were 
atopping  at  in  town,  though  she  dared 
say  that  lie  would  like  to  oome  in  and 
s^e  ^Ir.  JJevaiit,  who,  she  was  sure, 
wuuld  be  able  to  givo  him  all  the 
information  he  required.  Ueriot 
liked  Millioent's  father,  and  would 
ordinarily  have  been  ready  enongh 
to  have  a  chat  wi&  the  elderly 
invalid,  but  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  him  on  that 
particular  occauiou,  and  left  without 
giviiig  his  name,  to  formulate  a  fresh 
plan  of  action  in  liondon.  It  was  not 
till  after  his  return  to  town  that  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  Waring's 
sister  was  acquainted  1  with  Miss 
Devant)  and  that  he  might  oonoeiv- 


ker^s  Wooing. 

ably  be  able  to  get  the  a«Mress  from 
his  friend.  He  felt  certain  that 
Waring  would  gladly  further  any 
action  tending  to  show  that  he  was 
going  to  be  left  alone  in  tiie  running 
for  the  prise  they  had  both  been 
com j>e ting  for  hitherto^  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  looking  him  up.  He  was 
surprised  when  the  time  canip  to  find 
his  friend  profossinj^  UAn]  iunoianee 
of  Millicent's  address ;  but  ho  sure 
was  he  of  Waring's  pereeption  of 
what  was  to  his  own  interest^  that 
on  hearing  his  emi^atic  denial  he 

thougljt  it  more  waste  of  valuable 
time  to  i>ress  him  furth«M-  on  the 
point.  Now  that  he  had  a  second  time 
been  foiled,  it  was  necessary  to  con* 
aider  his  next  move  seriously ;  but, 
cast  about  him  as  he  would,  no  deli- 
eate  inspiration  oame.  He  could  think 
of  no  one  else  in  Txmdon  who  was 
at  all  Ukely  to  be  able  to  ^mvc  him 
the  information  he  required  regard- 
ing Miss  Devant's  whereabouts.  A 
referenoe  to  their  few  oommon  friends 
in  the  country  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve delay,  and  every  moment,  he 
felt,  was  inestimably  precious.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  he  would 
have  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 

Suddenly,  as  he  thus  ebswed  the 
oud  of  bitter  reflections*  there  oame 
to  him  guidance  from  an  unexpected 
source  in  the  shape  of  a  bustling 
young  woman  who,  entering  ra]>idly 
after  a  perfunctory  knock,  gave  a  low 
exclamation  of  atarUed  surprise  aa 
tlie  receding  8moh»>wreaths  showed  llie 
figure  in  the  arm-chair  to  be  not  her 
brother  but  a  distinguished  stranger 
with  dark  hair  slightly  sprinkled  with 
grey. 

"  I  beg  youi-  pardon,"  she  explained. 
*'I  thought  my  brother  was  here.  I 
imagined  yon  were  him  for  a  moment 
Is  he  in  t   I  sappose  you  have  come 

to  see  him." 

"It  is  T  that  should  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  stadJed  you,"  re- 
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turned  Hedbt  riaing.  "Yes,  ywu 
brother  w  in;  he  has  gone  np-rtaira 

for  a  ruoment  to  get  me  an  address." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  suppose 
he  will  be  back  again  directly,"  said 
Gertrude.  **I  must  apologise,"  she 
went  on,  ''for  rashing  in  so  imoere> 
monioody,  hat  I'm  so  busy  just  at 
present  that  I  find  not  a  moment  to 
qpare  for  formalities." 

"Ah,"  observfl  Utfiot,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  everylMHi  v  is  horribly  bnsy 
in  England.  You  ixw  no  exception, 
I  can  assore  yon." 

'*Oh,  but  Pm  extra  bnsy  just  now 
getting  ready  for  a  wedding,  you  see. 
I'm  bridesmaid,  you  know,  and  rcallv 
with  one  thing  and  another  I  don't 
know  which  way  to  turn." 

''Bridesmaid!  Ah,  Miss  Dudley- 
Devant's  wedding,  I  sappose,"  said 
Heriot,  tossing  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
into  the  fire  and  facing  Gertrude  with 
his  Imtids  behind  his  back.  The  idea 
came  to  him  with  a  flash  of  inspiration. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Gertrude,  "  I  sup- 
pose yon  1"  and  then  a  sudden 

peroeptum  of  who  the  visitor  was  and 
what  his  presence  at  this  cTentful 
ppoch  might  mean  swept  over  her  and 
she  stopped  short  with  a  very  near 
approach  to  a  gasp. 

"To  be  sur^"  exclaimed  Heriot, 
pursuing  his  advantage  with  airy  graos^ 
"  I  know  her  well ;  I  may  say  very 
well.  In  foct^  Cluiotisly  enough,  one 
of  the  reasons  T  came  here  for  was  to 
find  out  her  address  in  town  in  order 
to  prcMiut  my  congratulations.  Can 
you  by  any  chance  tell  me  where  she 
is  stopping  nowt" 

"Number  eleven,  Roxburghe  Gar- 
dens," replied  Gertrude  glibly.  She 
did  not  stop  to  consider  what  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  mii,dit  be.  fcihe 
mentally  compared  the  tail  well-looking 
man  who  stood  before  her  with  the 
misbegotten  puppy  to  whom  Millicent 
was  doomed  to  be  united,  and  resolved 
that^  come  what  would,  it  should  n<^ 


be  her  fault  if  her  friend  had  not  a 
full  and  free  choice  given  her,  were  it 
at  the  eleventh  hour.    She  even  went 

so  far  as  to  add  i^ratuitously  :  "  T  am 
i^oiii''  to  meet  iier  directly  after  lunch 
at  the  wrner  of  Oxford  Street  and 
Bond  Street  for  some  shopping." 

"  Many  thanks^*'  ftxelaimed  Heriot. 
*'I  shall  not  forget  the  address." 

He  was  not  likely  to  forget  it. 
He  had  «jot  what  he  wanted,  hut  only 
just  in  time.  A  moment  later,  before 
the  wurds  had  di^  away  from  the 
speaker's  lips.  Waring  appeared,  full 
cl  apologiai  at  having  been  away  so 
long,  but  wiUi  the  naturalist's  address, 
which  Heriot  made  some  show  of 
taking  down  in  his  pocket-book, 
thougii  auyonu  who  had  looked  over 
his  shoulder  while  he  wrote,  would 
have  made  the  discovery  that  the 
address  noted  was  not  tibe  one  that 
Waring  had  just  read  out  to  him, 
but  another  in  Roxburghe  Gartlens. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged," 
he  exclaimed,  shutting  his  note  book 
with  a  snap  whea  he  hsd  written  what 
he  wanted.  "It  will  probably  save 
me  a  deal  of  trouble,"  and  for  the 
r^t  of  his  stay  he  made  no  secret  to 
Waring  of  the  fact  that  ho  was  on 
very  much  better  t<'rnis  with  himself 
than  he  liad  been  ten  miuutes  before. 
He  did  not^  however,  stop  long,  for 
very  soon  after  Gertrude  had  gone 
up-stairs,  wondering,  with  a  del^ght> 
ful  sense  of  guilt,  what  %sas  to  come 
of  all  this,  he  rose  to  go,  refusing 
Waring's  invitation  to  lunch  on  the 
ground  that  he  bad  an  important 
engagement  Immediately  after  that 
meal,  some  little  distance  away. 

"By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with 
me  at  the  Criterion  to  morrow  at  half- 
past  seven,  old  man  1 "  he  said  with 
his  hand  on  Waring  s  shoulder  as  he 
took  his  leave.  "  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing of  you.** 

And  Waring  said  "TeSi''  though, 
if  the  tmth  be  told,  he  was  not  par* 
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ticohrly  uzHnu  to  go.  Heriofs 
overtures  were  friflDcUy,  altnost  aflbo- 

tionate,  l)ut  Waring  was  not  sure 
enough,  even  yet,  of  the  Forost- 
Offioer'a  intentions  to  iee\  veiy 
desirouii  for  much  of  his  ootupauy. 
He  aJmost  wished  he  had  given  him 
Mil1ioent*8  addienb  It  mi^t  have 
eaved  him  •  deal  of  double. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 


*'  BTthe  «m7,''aeid  Wanng,  «Ihave 
never  yet  aiked  you  what  the  redult 

of  tlio  trial  was.  What  did  they  all 
get  I  I  moan  the  beggars  that  were 
tried  for  Smart's  murder." 

He  was  sitting  opposite  to  Ueriot 
at  a  email  table  in  the  Criterion 
Bestannat,  tipping  his  ooffiw  to  the 
aeoompaniment  of  aa  excellent  cigar, 
while  assiduous  waiters  glided  past 
his  chair,  and  the  unrestraine<l  bahel 
of  the  diuers  around  iiim  mingled 
with  the  olatter  of  tiieir  dining  in 
his  ears.  The  hour  was  nine,  the 
concluding  coorsee  of  an  irreproaohf^ 
able  meal  had  brought  with  them  a 
serenely  beatific  frame  of  mind,  and 
to  the  general  ft^lingof  placid  c(jnk'nt 
induced  by  his  dinner  was  added  tlie 
pleasing  sense  of  temptatioa  soeoess- 
fnUy  defied,  which  the  dght  of  his 
silent  but  attentive  host  kept  ever 
lx?f<jre  him.  Earlier  in  the  evening 
he  had  been  moved  to  wonder  froui 
time  to  time  whether,  after  all,  he 
had  rightly  interpreted  Heriot's  desire 
to  get  hold  of  Wn  0evant^s  address, 
and  whether,  siqiposing  he  were  mis' 
takei^  Us  own  love-afifair  was  going 
to  be  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  had 
promised  to  be  the  day  before ;  and 
his  wonder  increased  when,  believing 
tiiat  the  time  for  action  must  have 
passed,  he  had  given  Heriot  what  he 
bought  would  be  a  piece  of  news, 
namely  that  Millicent  was  going  to 
be  married  the  next  day,  and  had 


found  his  friend .  anfeignedly  indif < 
forent  or  at  most  regsiding  the  infor> 

mation  a-s  frx^d  for  smiling  reflection. 
After  dinner,  howevi-r,  there  was  no 
room  in  hib  mind  for  plaguy  thoughts 
as  to  what  Heriot  still  felt  towards 
Ethel  He  was  now  eoxer  than  ever 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  the 
day  before  as  to  Heriot's  ^signs,  and 
began  to  recogni«?e  that,  in  giving  him 
so  excellent  a  meal,  his  host  was 
acting  mottt  nobly  towards  one  whom 
he  might  well  suijpect  of  having  helped 
to  thwart  theou 

Heriot  looiked  np  fi  om  his  plate  at 
Waring's  question.  "The  case  was 
finished  aft<»r  you  left,  was  it  ? "  said 
he.  "I  had  forgotten  that.  Well, 
they  hadu  t  enough  evidence  for  any- 
thing, so  every  one  of  the  lot  they 
anested  was  discharged.'* 

"  Couldn't  they  prove  anything 
against  the  disappointed  claimant^ 
what's  his  name  ? — Maung  Waik  ?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing.  His  charm- 
ing nephew  U:y&d  hard  to  make  oat 
that  tiM  gun  found  on  the  daeoii  who 
was  shot  was  his  unde's,  but  he  could 
get  nobody  to  speak  to  it  definitely 
and  our  friend  got  off." 

"  Po  you  think  he  realty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  I  *' 

"I  doubt  it  My  own  opinion  is 
that  ibo  man  whom  the  sentry  shot, 
if  not  Bo  C%et  himself,  was  hiding  in 
Mating  Walk's  hoTise  a  good  liit  of 
the  time  we  were  in  Th<.)n/e,  and  that 
Maung  Waik  put  them  up  to  the  job ; 
but  MuUintofih  said  that  he  ooold  get 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  it. 
If  they  were  there,  they  must  have 
lain  very  low  for  the  ne^iew  to  know 
nothing  about  it." 

"  Could  nothing  l)e  got  out  of  the 
man  who  was  shot  1 " 

"They  tried  to  pump  him  before  he 
died,— trust  MuUintosh  to  badger  the 
poor  hegger  to  the  last — but  it  was 
no  good,  &H  of  course  you  heard.  He 
would  say  nothing." 
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"What  did  they  give  tiie  police- 
man  who  shot  Umt" 

"A  first-class  constableship  and  a 
reward,  I'm  not  nnrf  how  much,  but 
at  any  rate  it  wfi.s  enough  to  allow  of 
his  giving  a  moot  gorgeous  pwi  at 
TboDMk  The  show  oeme  off  the  last 
dayof  tbe8eHioiu»aiid  tbefiirt  thing 
Mamig  Waik  and  party  did  on  their 
relwise  was  to  hurry  otl"  to  the  -vnllage, 
so  as  to  bo  in  tirae  for  it.  I  believe 
they  were  more  exercised  in  their 
mindtt  over  the  praspect  of  losing  tlie 
fun  thore  than  over  anything  else  con- 
nected with  their  impriaonmentw'* 

Well,  it'a  a  comfort  thagr  have  got 
some  chnnge  out  of  the  gang.  Poor 
old  Sii  i;u  t !  Have  you  wound  up  his 
atiairii  by  tliis  timel " 

'*  Not  quite,  but  very  nearly.  There 
are  cme  or  two  things  to  do  still,  bat 
they  can  keep  till  the  end  of  the  jear 
when  I  go  out  again, — that's  to  say, 
if  T  do  <*o  out  again.  If  not^  I  most 
aak  you  to  do  them." 

"  If  you  do  go  out  again  !  Is  there 
any  ehanee  of  your  not  going  7 " 

"  It^s  jnst  possible  that  I  may  not ; 
in  fact  I  may  say  it's  very  possible. 
It  depends  on  oiroamfltancea.  I  had 
an  uncle." 

**  Oh  !  "  said  Waring  and  ml  wait- 
ing, in  case  Heriot  should  tiiink  fit  to 
BJEfUmn.  this  not  over  ledd  statement. 
He  did  not»  however,  deign  to  do  so, 
hat  went  on,  as  though  desirous  of 
avoiding  an  explanation.  "Which 
reminds  mo  tliat  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me,  Waring." 

*' And  that  is  f 

**  I  suppose  yon  will  be  seeing  Miss 
Smart  again  bedFore  long." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returnecl  Waring, 
cnn'JCMnim  nf  tho  faintest  flush  as  he 
lookeii  at  iiis  interlocutor. 

Ueriot  drew  a  square  thickish 
packet  from  hia  pocket  *'I  had 
hoped,"  he  said,  tapping  the  tablecloth 
gently  with  it  as  he  spoke,  "  to  go 
down  myself  to  Orookhcbne  and  make 


thia  little  parcel  over  to  lUss  Smarts 

but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  before, — well, 
before  you  are  able.  I  should  parti- 
cularly like  to  have  it  delivered  per- 
sonally, and  what  I  want  to  know  is 
wbethsr  yon  wiU  nndertake  postman's 
duty.  It  contains  papers  Jt  Smart^s 
which  will  certainly  be  of  interest  and 
may  he  of  value  to  tlie  Smart  family. 
1  have  addreH.scd  the  packet  to  Mi«.s 
Smart,  not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  her  estimable  &ther ;  but  of 
coarse»  if  you  take  charge  at  it,  yon 
may  use  your  discretion  as  to  which 
memb^  of  the  family  it  goes  to. 
Would  you  care  to  make  yourself 
responsible?  Of  course  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  it;  anytime  will  da  In 
any  case  there^e  a  note  for  Miss  Smart 
in  the  parcel  which  I  ahonld  like  her 
to  have." 

"T  will  take  it  to  Miss  Smart,"  said 
Waring,  hokliug  out  hi.s  hanti  for  the 
packet.  His  heart  gave  a  bound,  for 
he  believed  that  by  this  act  Heriot 
intended  to  show  once  and  for  all  that 
he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  claimant  for  Ethel's  hand. 

"  Mind,  I  don't  want  it  to  bo  sent 
by  post,"  said  Heriot,  giving  the 
packet  to  Waring. 

"All  ri|^"  letnmed  Waring^  «I 
will  see  that  it  is  saloly  deliveced." 
I'^.mboldened  by  this  mark  of  con- 
fidence, he  was  about  to  ask  Heriot 
what  it  was  that  made  him  think  it 
very  potu^ible  that  lie  would  not  return 
to  Bnrmah  when  his  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  last  of  a  party  of  three 
gilded  youths  in  spotless  raiment  who 
had  risen  from  a  table  some  little  dis- 
tnnre  from  them,  and  were  tiling  past 
the  one  at  which  he  and  Heriot  sat. 
There  was  something  familiar  in  the 
yonng  man's  featores,  and  for  a  mo> 
ment  he  wondered  where  it  was  that 
he  had  seen  them  before;  then,  as 
the  object  of  his  sorotiny  tamed  a 
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vacant  glanoe  towards  him  and  the 
recof^nition  became  mutual,  he  ex- 
clainied,  "  Why,  it's  ytmiit,'  llrxiiam  !" 

It  was  indeed  young  Hex  ham,  not 
a  little  exhilarated  by  his  dinner. 
"Hollo  Waring/'  he  cried,  ''how  are 
you  old  chapl  HoVa»  —  how's, — 
bridesmaid  1 " 

The  last  word  came  out  with  an 
effort,  wliich  betokened  that  his  tongue 
was  proving  itaelf  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  evening  an  unruly  mem- 
ber.  l^e  q>eaker  came  np  to  the 
table  unsteadily  and  leant  over  the 
back  of  one  of  the  unoccupied  chairs. 
His  round  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy, 
but  the  wine  had  loosened  his  tongue. 
He  had  been  transformed  suddenly, 
from  the  restless  conciliatory  youth 
Waring  had  seen  a  few  days  before, 
into  a  reckless  voluble  young  de- 
bauchee. 

"  The  bridesmaid  is  very  well,"  re- 
turned Waring  shortly.  *'  You  seem 
to  be  having  a  good  time  of  it  here^ 
young  man ;  making  the  most  of  your 

opportunities,  I  8uppo«?c." 

"Yes,  going  strong,  thanks.  Got 
couple  o'  i-hapH  dining  with  me  here 
to-uight, — having  final  bust, — last  day 
of  bach — ^baehelorship,  y*  know — hood 
I  mean,  not  Aip.  I  know, — I'm  all 
right.  I  say,  you  chaps,"  and  he 
turned  half  round  to  where  he 
imagined  his  biace  of  boon-com- 
pauions  would  be,  "let  me  introduce 
you  bride, — bridesmiiad's, — brother, — 
hullo^  where  the  devil  have  they  gone 

tor 

The  couple  referred  to  had  marched 
steadily  on,  without  noticing  that 
their  host  had  stopped,  till  they 
reached  tlie  door,  where  they  halted 
and  began  looking  round  the  room 
with  pretematurally  solemn  faces  for 
their  missiPg  comrade. 

"  They  are  waiting  for  you,"  said 
Waring,  only  thinkini:  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  bridegroom  elect  with  all 
^gtedition ;  "  we'd  better  not  be  keep- 


ing you.    Qood-bye ;  I  shall  see  you 

to-morrow." 

"Oh,  they're  all  right,"  reluriicd 
Hexham  nonchalantly.  "They'll  tiiid 
their  way  to  the  Empire  right  enough 
by  themselves.  Tou  diaps  come  too. 
Have  a  drink  though  first  must  have 
a  drink — last  day  of  bach — bach — 
can't  </f>t  my  tongue  round  these 
beastly  words,  but  you  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean,  don't  youf" 
He  sank  into  the  chair  he  was  leaning 
on  and,  resting  his  elbows  On  the  table 
and  his  chin  on  his  hands,  looked  at 
Waring  and  then  away  from  Wai  ing 
to  Heriot.  "  Introduce  me  friend," 
he  said  tuiiimg  ^suddenly  to  Waring. 
*'  Friend  must  have  drink  too." 

Waring  gazed  in  desperation  to- 
wards the  door,  but  Hexham's  asso- 
ciates had  vanished.  It  looked  as  if 
they  were  going  to  be  saddled  with 
this  strayed  reveller  for  the  night. 
"This  is  Mr.  Heriot^"  he  said.  «I 
dare  say  you  may  have  heard  about 
him." 

"  Heriot !  I  should  think  so,"  ejacu- 
lated Hexham.  "  Pleased —meet  tou, 
Heriot— most  pleased,"  and  ho  leant 
over  the  table  and  shook  the  Forest- 
Officer  eflhsively  by  the  hand.  **  En- 
gaged Mil — ^S^Uicent  once  upon  a 
time ;  I  know  all  'bout  3'ou." 

Waring  was  by  this  time  so  used 
to  Heriot's  doing  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  anybody  else  would  do  that 
he  was  hardly  surprised  when  his 
companion  returned  Hexham's  salu- 
tation with  apparent  fervour,  saying 
with  thinly  veiled  sarcasm,  "  Ah,  this 
is  indcerl  an  unexpected  honour." 

"  That's  right,"  exclaimed  Hexham. 
"  No  ill-will — that's  right.  Never 
do  to  bear  will— IH-wiU."  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  sat  silent 
with  his  face  in  his  hand.s,  then  look- 
ing up  at  Heriot  he  continued  :  "  All 
same  you're  precious  fool — chuck  that 
giri  over.   Simple  ripper,  I  can  tell 
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yoiL  Qtnag  to  fe^marrow  her  to> 
m^Hiiany  her  t*iiiofrov,  I  should 
aej.  Not  t'morrow  jet,  T  suppoee," 
and  he  plucked  a  watch  from  Iiis 
pocket  and  i^ced  at  it  with  lack- 
lustre eye. 

"Ah,  then  I  must  ooiig»tii]ate 
jou,*  replied  Heriofe  in  the  eune  ealm 
Toice,  while  Waring  hurriedly  inter* 
poted  with,  "I  say,  Hexham,  those 
^bUows  will  he  waiting  for  you." 

But  Hexham  waa  recal t  it  rant.  Ho 
sat  for  Mome  time  glaring  emptily  m 
front  ci  him,  and  then,  '*I'm  not 
going  without  70a  two  diaps,**  he 
aaaerted  st<jutly.  '*Tdd  jou  already 
those  other  chaps  all  riji^ht.  Both 
as  drunk  as  can  be,  hut  (juite  able 
\<xjk  after  themselveii ;  tiiid  'em  at 
the  Empire  or  somewhere.  We'll  go 
after  *em  direetlji  bat  most  have  a 
drink  with  Heriot  ilrst^  to  show  no 
aiwiU." 

He  seemed  to  have  oonecivf^<l  a 
sudden  affection  for  Heriot  (\slnt  in 
a  niumeut  ent^ired  into  the  npirit  of 
the  oomedy),  and  wonhl  not  qait  the 
taiUe  tiU  he  had  extorted  »  promise 
from  them  hoUh  to  come  with  him 
and  have  a  drink  below,  and  when 
th«'v  hful  left  the  restaurant  clung 
lovingly  to  the  Forest-OtKcer'n  arm 
while  the  latter  piloted  him  out  into 
the  open  and  across  the  rosd  to  the 
nearest  mvsio-haU  in  the  expectation 
of  being  able  there  to  make  him  over 
to  hia  guests.  But  the  wandering 
pair  were  not  there  and,  once  iuaide, 
Hexham  insisted  on  stopping  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  aitertaimnent  and 
drinking  whisky  and  soda-water  with 
his  companions  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  his  condition  more  distress- 
ing than  ever.  Waring  had  ^cnnt 
pity  for  the  young  fool  whom  fate 
had  choHea  to  iullict  upon  him ;  but 
as  the  evening  slipped  on  and  Henot 
plied  Hexham  ever  more  and  more 
with  liqaor  and  made  himself  ever 
more  and  more  agreeable^  he  tried 


to  interpose^  thoDgh  in  vain.  An 
adjournment  to  another  place  of 
entertainment  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing couple  wa.«5  proposed  by  Hexham 
and  acquit'sced  in  by  Heriot.  Waring 
demurred,  and  hinted  at  itii  being 
time  lor  sll  conoemed  to  go  home, 
but  a  whisper  from  Heriot, — '*Stcp 
a  bit  and  see  me  tiiroagfa  with  him; 
he  won't  be  long  now  " — prevailed  on 
him  to  remain  atul  wntoh  the  aflBair 
out,  ius  much  in  Hexham's  interests 
an  in  thoHo  of  hin  elder  companion. 
The  attempt  to  nm  the  lost  ones  to 
eortfa  at  another  mQsio-haU  (lor  ivhioh 
Hexham  asserted  roundly  that  they 
had  arr:i.Ti'_'fv)  to  take  tickets)  bore 
no  truit ;  but  the  complacent  }  nnfh 
wan  little  moved  at  the  poor  success 
of  the  search  and  ^ain  sought  con- 
solation in  the  flowing  bowl,  with 
such  aasidaity  that  towards  the  end 
he  threatened  to  become  aproarions^ 
and  Waring  had  a  vision,  a.«?  the 
audience  sti  camed  out  of  the  building 
at  tl^  close  of  the  performance,  of 
his  being  with  difliealty  restrained  by 
Heriot  from  violently  avenging  some 
imaginary  insult  on  a  cheeifal  indi- 
vidual with  a  icd  face  and  a  powerful 
coTTunand  of  the  vernacular.  They 
took  the  bridegixiom  elect  Ix'twecn 
them  when  they  were  in  the  street, 
and  having,  after  much  argument, 
persaaded  Mm  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  see  and  that,  all  tilings  con- 
sidered, he  might  do  worse  than  go 
to  bed,  prevailed  on  him  to  w  alk  with 
them  to  the  addreus  in  Jermyn  Street 
he  gave,  instead  of,  as  he  wished, 
traversing  the  ooaple  of  hnndred  yards 
or  so  to  the  spot  in  a  tia.Mninn, 

"You'll  come  in  and  have  a  drink — 
lots  of  stuff  up  stairs,"  he  «rti<l  ihicklv, 
as  they  sto<Kl  together  <.»ppo>site  the 
house,  and  when  they  both  declined, 
he  exclaimed :  '*  Fraps  you're  right — 
won't  do  —  mostnt  do — drink  too 
mnoh  jus'  befbie  wedding.  Is  it 
tWnrowyett" 
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Heriot  referred  to  his  watch  and 
assured  him  that  the  eventful  d&y 
had  anrived. 

''Well,  see  you  t'morrow — ^no^  not 

t*oiorro\v — t'morrow  morning  I  mean. 
Don't  f  get  bring  bridesmaid,  Waring. 
You  too  Heriot,  old  man,  most  oome, 
y*  know,  frolcl  sake's  sake." 

"Im  afraid  i  cau  t,  said  Heriot. 
"I  leave  town  to>Biorrow, — ^today, 
I  mean." 

"Put  it  off,  put  it  off,"  niged 
Hexham.  "Must  come  t'wedding — 
eha'n't  go  up-stairs  till  you  8ay  you're 
Comiii;^  t  wedding." 

But  Heriot  was  firm,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  tiie  yoong  Baecfaanalian'e 
aaMrlion  that  he  must  still  bear  a 
grudge  against  him  if  he  would  not 
oome  to  see  him  married  ;  and  the 
bride^ooni,  finding  that  blandishment 
and  obloquy  were  alike  of  no  avail, 
staggered  up  the  stefie  and  die- 
appeared  tfanni^  the  door,  shower* 
ing  beoedietionfl  on  hie  two  guardians 
as  he  went. 

The  two  guardians  turned  slowly 
away  when  the  door  iia<i  shut  behind 
Hexliain  and  passed  without  a  word 
into  ft  quiet  street  leading  towards 
Charing  Groas.  Ab  they  paced  to- 
gether over  the  pavement  Waring 
wa.^  reminded  irresistibly  of  the 
evening  when  Heriot  and  he  had 
walked  together  from  the  Tatkin 
mess  to  dine  with  the  Smarts.  It 
was  a  bafany  night.  Hie  moon  hung 
motionless  amid  fleecy  clouds  over- 
head, and  the  distant  whirr  of  traffic 
on  the  still  crowdivl  thoroughfares 
behind  tlieiii  sfcmcd  a  kind  of 
urban  parody  oi  tiic  cicada's  cease- 
ieas  note. 

<*To  think  thai  that  yoong  sweep 
is  to  marry  Miss  Devant  in  a  few 
hours' time,"  cried  Warinj:^  impatiently. 
He  waw  HHjrrv  with  himself  now  for 
havin?x  r(  tu  rd  to  give  Heriot  the 
infurmatiou  which  might  have  saved 
Millioenti  and  with  Heriot  fior  bowing 


so  readily  and  with  so  good  a  grace 
to  the  tide  of  circumstance.  "  I'm 
precious  sorry  for  the  girl." 

Heriot  made  no  comment  on  this 
outburst  but  gave  a  sigh,  whether  of 
despondency  or  of  relief  at  having  rid 
himself  of  Hexham,  Waring  could  not 
say.  They  walked  silently  on  till  they 
reached  the  corner  of  the  street  and 
were  aware  of  a  belated  hansom  bear- 
ing steadfly  down  upon  them.  Waring 
signed  to  the  driver  and  the  vebide 
drew  up  on  the  roadway  opposite  them. 
"  Good-night,"  he  said  abruptly  to 
Heriot.  "  I  think  T  shall  drive  home." 
He  felt  he  could  not  say  muro  at  the 
moment^  but  he  shook  his  friend's  hand 
with  a  grasp  that  spoke  volumes. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Heriot  auto- 
matically, and  as  Waring  .sto<)d  with 
one  foot  on  the  step  of  the  hansom 
about  to  get  in  he  added,  "I  tliink 
you  will  find  that  she  is  not  so  very 
much  to  be  pitied  after  aU.** 

An  hour  later  Waring  was  in  bed, 
in  his  dreams  delivering  and  again  and 
again  redelivering  a  shadowy  packet 
at  a  certain  white- walled  country 
rectory;  but  for  Heriot  there  was  no 
sleep  that  night.  He  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  hotel,  changed  his  dress* 
clothes  for  a  .sober  suit  of  grey,  and 
till  daybreak  was  occupied  in  his  bed- 
room in  writing  and  packing  liis  bag. 
Early  dawn  found  him  shaved,  alert^ 
and  unwearied,  with  a  formidable  pile 
of  letters  on  his  table  as  evidence  of 
his  labours,  and  soon  after  sunrise  he 
strolled  across  Charing  Crass  Bridge 
towards  Waterloo,  his  footsteps  ring- 
ing clear  in  the  empty  morning  air  as 
he  paced  along  the  silent  footway. 
Arrived  at  the  labyrinthine  South- 
western terminus,  where  his  bsg  was 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  yawning 
porter,  he  made  his  way  to  the  lx)oking- 
olfice,  demanded  a  ticket, — on  second 
thoughts,  two  tickets — to  Ventnor, 
podceted  them  and  todc  up  his  posi- 
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tion  at  the  steps  outside  where  the 
vehicles  for  the  main  line  drive  up  to 
deposit  their  pa^nger^  waiting,  with 
hifl  enstonuury  wdace  between  Ms  lips, 
for  eome  one  to  anim  Hie  had  to 
f6new  tfaif;  solace  several  times,  for 
none  of  the  cabs  that  drove  up  to  the 
8tepu  during;  the  next  hour  l)rought 
any  interest  for  liim,  and  as  the 
minatee  slipped  by  his  equanimity 
seemed  to  filter  awaj.  He  b^gan  to 
show  signs  of  impatienoe,  took  to 
striding  firmly  up  and  down,  referred 
several  times  to  hiH  watch,  the  hands 
of  which  were  creeping  on  towards 
}ialf-pn»>t  Hix,  and  at  la^t,  as  though 
despairing  of  the  arrival  of  t^e  peraon 
he  was  expecting,  tamed  in  through 
the  booking-ofBce  on  the  main  line 
platform, — there  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  other  and  wiser  people 
have  in  their  day  made,  that  Waterloo 
is  of  all  Metropolitan  stations  the  most 
Iktal  for  making  appointments  at.  He 
bad  not  stood  looking  abont  him  for 
more  than  ten  seoonds  before  a  thickly 
veiled  figure  in  a  long  dark  cloak 
moved  shyly  forward,  and  a  moment 
later  there  was  a  glance  of  mutual 
recognition. 

He  raised  his  hat  "How  long 
have  you  been  here  7 "  he  asked. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  wns 
the  reply.  "  I've  been  looking  about 
every  wliere  fur  you." 

"  I  was  outside  there,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  you  wonld  drive  up  at 
those  steps.  I  was  afraid  you  hadnt 
been  able  to  poll  it  off  after  alL" 

"  I  didn't  come  that  way ;  they 
brought  me  in  to  quite  a  different  part 
of  the  station." 

**  Ah,  that's  hecanse  yon  didn't  tell 
them  the  main  line.  Well,  never 
mindt  betto-  late  than  never.  You 
have  five  minutes  yet  before  the  train 
starts.  I\  e  got  your  tickets  la  that 
bag  ail  you've  brought  ? " 

"  That's  all ;  I  had  no  time  to  col- 
lect more  tidngs.   It  was  terribly 
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risky.  T  don't  know  now  how  I 
managed  to  slip  away  without  the 
servants  hearing  me.  I'm  sure  the 
banging  of  the  front  door  beUnd  me 
most  have  distorhed  some  of  them, 
and  I  had  ever  so  ttr  to  walk  belove 
I  could  get  a  (lIi" 

"I  ought  to  have  met  you  at  the 
house,"  he  said.  "Have  you  had- 
anything  to  eat  t" 

"  No.  I  should  have  got  something 
at  the  refreshment-room,  if  I  hadn't 
been  afraid  of  missing  you.  I  should 
like  something."  Tliere  was  a  pound 
of  tears  in  th«^  voice  behind  the  veil 
and  a  wluu)  uugioved  hand  fumbled 
nervoodj  with  «  poeket-haadkerduflf. 

**  AU  ri|^t|  m  get  jm  something," 
he  exclaimed.  "This  is  your  ttida 
and  here's  your  ticket.  If  you  get 
into  the  carriage  I'll  fetch  you  some 
tea  or  something.  Don't  bother  about 
the  bag ;  I'll  about  that  when  I 
come  back." 

She  was  seated  in  a  first-class  com- 
partment when  he  returned  to  her 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  which 
he  watched  her  consume,  standing 
at  the  carriage-door.  "  You're  better 
now,  aran't  yout"  he  asid  tenderly, 
when  she  had  finished  the  ooflbe  anid 
wa.s  drawing  the  veil  down  over  her 
face  again.  "  No  need  to  keep  that 
veil  down,"  he  aflrlH.  It  makes  you 
look  terribly  funereal  with  that  cloak  ; 
they  will  be  putting  you  out  at  Brook- 
wood  if  jon  don't  talce  cam" 

She  smiled  a  weary  smito  at  this 
sally.  "  I'm  bright  enough  under- 
neath," sbf>  said,  drawintr  up  her  cloak 
a  few  inches  and  displa}ing  a  hand's- 
breadth  of  the  brigiitest  of  skirts 
below  its  lower  edge. 

"By  Jove  yon  ai«h  mm!  no  misfcake  I " 
he  ejaculated.  "  What  dress  Is  tibatt 
It's  surely  not  your  " 

"  Yes,  it'.q  my  going-away  dress. 
It's  sweet,  isn't  it  I "  And,  as  though 
revived  by  the  coffee  she  regarded  it 
pensively.   **  Gertrude  Waring  helped 
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me  flvxtsp  if.  Tt  was  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  put  on  ;  there  was  nothing 
but  it  and  mj  weddiog-dreiia  iu  the 
room  with  me.  I  couldn't  get  at  any- 
thing else  witiunit  disturbing  mother. 
Sho  WM  dMpIng  next  door,  you  kno\v-. 
It  seems  Mrrong,  doesn't  it?  But  of 
course  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  I  couldn't  wmr  my  wedding- 
dress." 

Heriot  ohnddad  softly  to  hunaelf 
and  drew  up  the  oloik  ao  m  to  hsvo 

a  more  unimpeded  view  ol  the  glories 
of  the  skirt,  *'  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  dune,"  he  said. 
"By-the-bye,  MilHcent,"  he  added, 
looking  up  suddenly,  tliat  reminds 
me ;  Vve  jnst  left «  friend  ol  yours, — 
well,  not  jnst ;  it^s  several  hours  ago 
now,  but  it  seeins  only  a  few  minutes." 

"Whol  Where?  Mr.  Wanntr.  T 
sn Impose.  You  were  dining  with  him 
last  night,  weren't  you  1 " 

"Tesy  bat  I  don't  mean  him. 
Somebody  a  good  more  interested  in 
yon  than  Waring." 

"  Kot  Freddy  Hexham,  snrely ! " 

"  The  very  same." 

«'0h  Jack!  Where?" 

"  At  the  Criterion." 

*' Was  he  dining  there!  Bedidn*t 
tell  me." 

"  T  sliould  think  he  was." 

"  Didheseeyoat" 

»♦  Yea." 

"  And  speak  to  you  ? " 
*'  Of  oourse." 
And  Imew  who  you  weret" 

"To  be  sure.  Who  was  I  that 
I  should  wish  to  conceal  my  identity  ? 
Really,  MilHcent,  T  must  commiserate 
you  on  having  lost  such  a  jowol. 
Such  spirits  !  such  a  How  uf  lan- 
guage !  and  so  passfonately  devoted 
to  yonr  hnmble  servant  1  He  was 
quite  unhappy  because  I  said  I 
couldn't  come  to  his  wedding, — going 
to  be  married  to-day,  if  you  pleai»e  ! 
Honestly  now,  MilHcent,  have  you 
really  considered  all  you  are  giving 


up  for  me  ?   Think  it  over  now,  and 

if  you  still— — ** 

"  Don't,  please  don't !  Did  he 
really  talk  so  much  ?  I  suppose  then, 
that  he  was  " 

"DeHghtfuUy  sol  Don't  bUme 
him;  in  Uiat  jMurticular  state  he  is 
really  fascinntin^^ — one  in  a  million." 

"Please  don  i  (nlk  alnjut  him,"' 
cried  the  girl  witii  a  shudder.  "  He 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  we  were 
going  to  do^  had  faef  " 

**  Bless  his  iiuKxent  heart,  no  ;  not 
a  shadow.  If  you  had  seen  his 
etlusive  aHection  for  me  yoa  wouldn't 
ask  tliat  question." 

**  One  never  knows.  Do  you 
know,  when  T  did  sleep  last  night  I 
did  nothing  but  dream  he  was  coming 
after  me  ?  Jack,  I'm  frightened  to 
go  down  by  myself !  Can't  you  come 
witii  me  i  " 

**  Impossible." 

"Do  yon  think  so  really  t  Of  comiee 
yon  know  best ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
your  coming  too,— in  another  oaraiage^ 

— can't  you  ? " 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question.  Tt 
would  never  do ;  it  would  Iwk  exactly 
like  that  nust  improper  thing,  an 
ehypementt  and  yon  know  I  wSh  to 
avoid  all  ocoasiQn  for  a  scandal*  We 
must  go  down  separately.  Keep  yonr 
heart  up  ;  you  will  be  home  l)y  noon. 
I  have  lots  to  do  in  town  before  I 
follow  you." 

**yery  well;  TH  do  as  yon  wish. 
You'll  telegraph  to  Father  to  say  I'm 
coming,  won't  you?  And  you'll  let 
Mother  know  where  I  am  ;  I  dorrt 
want  her  to  imagine  all  kiii<ls  ot 
tilings.  I  ought  to  have  left  a  note 
to  say  where  I  was  guin^,  only  I 
hadn't  time." 

"  I'U  see  to  that.  HI  write  a  note 
at  the  hotel  find  take  it  round  my- 
self to  Roxburghe  Gardens.  There 
will  be  tiuxe  to  do  that  before  my 
train  " 
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*'  What  is  it  1 "  she  asked,  olutohing 

the  arm  that  restod  on  the  carriage- 
window,  lie  had  stopped  and  waa 
gazing  down  the  platform  at  some- 
thing she  oould  not  aoe  from  vhere 
she  aatw 

"  Kotfaing,"  he  said,  turning  an  im- 
passive face  towards  her.  "You 
needn't  be  frightened.  Your  train 
ought  to  be  off  hy  this  time,"  ho  con- 
tinued after  a  pause  of  a  brief  tiura- 
^on  wliieh  he  oooaped  in  tapping  tiie 
payement  nerroiuly  with  hia  foot. 
"You're  overdue;  I  noiver  saw  any- 
thing like  this  line  for  unpunc—  -ah  ! 
there's  the  whistle,  g<xMl,  you're  off 
now  I  A II  rcvnir  .  be  brav^  I  shall 
see  you  thiti  afteruoou." 

"Qeorge !**  eaidaiined  an  individiial 
in  graefi  oordnroy  and  a  scarlet  necktie 
to  a  comrade^  as  the  train  snorted  out 
of  the  station.  *  S'welp  me,  George  ! 
that  chap's  missed  'is  train  after  all." 
At  this  early  hour  business  was  slack 
and  the  porters  had  ample  time  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their 
surroundings. 

"^lio?"  enquired  George  stopping 
in  his  manipulation  of  a  milk  can  to 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
speaker^seyes*"  "matohapf* 


"  '  Im  in  a  grey  suit  with  a  cigarette 
out  yonder  under  the  clock.  '  Im  as 
was  talkin'  to  that  girl  and  brought 
'er  a  cup  of  tea  just  now." 

"  Missed  'is  train,"  was  the  scorn^ 
M  rejoinder,  "plucky  lot  of  trains 
'  e's  missed !  '  E  wouldn't  be  walkin' 
away  so  peaceful  if  'e'd  missed  'is  train. 
'E  was  «?eein*»  'er  ojQ^,  that's  all." 

"  What  did  'e  buy  two  tickets  for 
then  ? " 

<<I>id'ebnytw0f  Neywr 

"  Straight^ 'e  did;  I  see  'im  at  the 

bookin'-oflice  with  two  ;  and  just  now 
he  took  two  tickets  out  of  'is  p()cket^ 
and  give  the  girl  on%  and  put  back 
the  other." 

"  P'raps  the  other  was  for  the  old 
girl  Va  talkin'  to  now,"  hasaided 
Geosge.  "  That's  what  it  is.  There, 
d'yer  see  'er,  just  by  the  cloak-room  t 
Fat  old  thing,  only  just  come  up,  might 
be  the  mother  of  tlie  girl  'e's  just  seen 
off.  She  don't  like  losin'  trains  any 
way.  Lor*,  ain't  she  givin'  it  'im  'ot  1 
Just  as  though  it  was  'is  fanlt  she 
eome  too  late.  Just  like  a  woman  ! 
Not  that  'e  minds,  though ;  takes  it 
calm  and  sweet  enough,  don't  *e? 
Take  a  lot  to  ruffle  that  V)loke,  I'll 
lay.  Come  along,  61*0 's  the  nix  thirty- 
thrae." 


(To  6s  eontimud.) 
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LIHITED  VMSaVS  UKLDUTBD  UABIUTY. 


Taua  !■»  I  believB^  an  inolinaAioii 

on  the  part  of  some  persons,  who  are 
not  without  exporionce  in  compaivv 
matters,  to  advooati'  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  principle  of  limited  Ua- 
bility,  or,  at  any  rate,  ft  retom  to  the 
conditiOM  wbkh  jH^evailed  befbra  did 
year  1862.  FoT  the  Companies  Act 
of  that  year,  it  must  he  lK)rne  in 
mind,  did  not  iutrudmv  nnv  new 
principle,  but  merely  granted  facili- 
ties for  extending  one  whidi  bad 
long  been  in  nee.  Hie  Aet  made  it 
ponifale  to  obtain  the  beoeiti  of 
incoqwration  in  this  country  by 
registration  only,  and  relieved  the 
promoters  of  joint-stock  enterprises 
fnun  the  neoeseity  of  procuring  a 
Boyal  Charter  or  epaolal  Aet  of 
liftment)  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  the  reco<;^ised  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  principle  of  limited 
liability  was  well  known  to  the 
Roman  law,  although  in  early  Rome 
corporate  rights  were  rarely  granted 
where  trade  was  the  sole  objeet  ]!Vaai 
Rome  the  principle  developed  dnring 
the  Middle  into  the  partner- 

ship known  as  Commenda,  in  which 
one  partner  was  liable  for  a  fixed 
sum  only.  And  the  VommendOf  by  a 
natonil  piooeM  of  erdution,  has  to- 
day beeome  the  SocM  en  Common- 
rfite,  besides  being  the  progeoitw 
of  the  Limited  Liability  Qjmpany. 
"The  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  says  The  Dictionahy  of 
Political  Economy,  "  gave  u  fresh 
stunnliut  to  ootporate  enterprise,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  new  eom- 
panies  with  limited  liability  through- 
out Eun^,  among:  which  the  Kast 
India  Oompany  was  the  most  promi- 


nent/'   But  it  was  left  for  the  kgia- 

latioii  of  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  to  devise  a  ?n<M?p  of  nrquiring 
limittnl  liability,  which  should  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  demands 
fA  modem  oommeroiaUsm  than  the 
former  eembefsoipe  and  lengthy  pro* 
cess  could  do. 

The  abolitioniKts  nv*\  of  course,  in 
a  hopeless  minonty,  and  without  any 
prospect  whatever  of  the  realisation 
of  their  wishes.  Bven  if  it  were 
desirable,  so  sweeping  a  reform  is 
not  within  the  range  of  practioal 
politics.  Its  advocates  are  YAhxA  to 
th»'  fju-ts  of  history  ;  they  are  so 
imprt'.s>ied  with  the  evils  which 
the  company-mongeriug  of    the  la^t 

ten  years  has  somewhat  prominently 
exposed,  that  they  ^^w^w  *lM>^fc 
anything  would  be  pnCerable  to  a 

continuance  of  the  present  system, 
with  the  opportunities  which  it 
affords  tor  chicanery  and  fraud.  But 
they  probably  condemn  preMont  evils 
without  ennqiaring  them  with  past. 
They  see  the  darit  side  ol  eompany 
promotion,  but  they  fail  to  notioe  the 
benofits  conferred  upon  this  country 
by  the  exten«ion  of  commercial  ent<ir- 
prim)  which  the  present  sj^tem  has 
fostered* 

It  is  true  that  die  OompanieB  Aote 
have  been  used  for  purposes  to  wliieh 
they  were  never  intended  to  be  put ; 

that  they  have  lx>en  utilised  to  bolster 
up  moribund  undertaking's  and  to 
obtain  fictitious  credit  for  private 
traders.  It  may  also  be  tnm  that 
diey  have  opened  the  door  to  more 
general  speculation,  to  vaster  frauds, 
and  more  reckless  promotion.  But 
other  agencies,  it  should  be  remem- 
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beted,  have  oombined  with  limited 
lieUUtf  to  prodooe  these  remilts.  iSie 
priawry  canee  of  the  pwent  huge 

volume  of  financial  operations  is  the 
increase  of  the  national  woaltli,  and  it 
is  to  that  increa^  far  more  than  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  more  stringent 
eeodttiona  of  incorporatton  whioh 
lormerlj  prevailed,  that  «b  most  look 
for  the  creative  power  whioh  bee 
called  into  pxi^tence  the  larjre  numher 
of  companies,  sound  an  well  jus  un- 
sound, which  are  now  registered  year 
by  year.  The  aocomwlation  o£  the 
nation's  eapitel  baa  called  for  incroaeod 
eheiniels  cl  emploTment,  and  the 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  issue  of 
companies,  coTJiy^nr  atively  few  of  viiieh 
are  reallv  frundul*  nt  concerns. 

2s o  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
oompaiiiee  wbioh  ave  v^gitterad  leil 
to  oonfer  any  advantege  eltber  on  tbe 
eommunity  or  on  their  shareholders. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Report  under 
Section  "29  of  the  Contpanies  Aet 
1890,  issued  in  1897,  shows  that 
while  4,735  new  compajiks  were  regia- 
tofed  during  the  year  1696.  1,280 
i»o»r*p*"«M  previonaly  en  the  Reg^ter 
went  into  liquidation,  and  1,279  ireie 
removed  from  the  Re<(ist<^r  because 
they  were  either  alxjitive  or  were 
defunct  without  liquidation.  In  other 
word%  the  t<^  number  of  uosutxiessful 
ooni|ianieB  in  1896  in  proportiQik  to 
neir  companies  r^giatered  was  fiffy- 
four  per  cent.,  as  against  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  Tliat 
in  certainly  a  lari^e  pi'oportion  of 
failures;  but  tlien,  out  of  tiiese  appa- 
rent fiulures,  a  oonriderable  allovaaee 
has  to  be  made  for  those  Tolontary 
liiltudaijonB  to  which  there  appears  to 
be  an  increasing  tendency  to  re,sort 
for  the  purpose  of  re  constructing  or 
anmlgauiating  prosperous  businesses, 
or  of  efiecting  a  reduction  or  re- 
amngement  of  cefntsl  or  debentures. 
And  thoee  oompeiiies  wbieb  are 
abortive^  in  the  sense  of  not  getting 


bejyond  the  fegisMiioB-stage,  have  at 
lesst  the  merit  of  not  injuring  any  one 
except  their  promoters.  Of  Iheee  tJiere 

are,  apparently,  a  goodly  number,  for 
of  a  txjtal  capital  of  £222,000,000 
regist-ered  in  1889,  only  £125,400  000 
was  actually  sub^ribed, — not  very  far 
short  of  half  tiia  companies  registered, 
that  is  to  say>  were  sttUbom. 

The  majority  of  the  e  inpanies 
which  fail  after  a  period  of  working 
more  or  less  prolonged  are  perfectly 
genuine  concerns.  They  may  be 
hazardous,  but  they  axe  not  fraudu- 
lent They  perhaps  start  with  in- 
snflSeaent  ca|dtal,  and  aliluras^ 
year  to  year  there  is  a  deoreaoe  in  the 
loss  on  working,  their  capital  is  ab- 
sorbed before  a  profit  can  be  shown. 
The  commenoement  of  every  fresh 
entsqHrise  entails  risk,  whether  it  be 
a  pri.^te  or  a  joint*stoalc  trader ;  and 
if  a  company  enjoys  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  private  trader  in  the 
way  of  capital  and  connection,  it  has 
also  to  contend  agaioBt  certain  difii- 
culties  which  can  scarcely  afiect  the 
individual.  The  average  company,  of 
contse^  oommenoes  business  witii  a 
larger  capital  than  Uie  average  in- 
dividual trader,  and  can  therefore 
hold  out  lonofer  in  ease  of  failure  to 
attract  a  paying  amount  of  custom, 
while  it.is  praeticaliy  sure  d  a  eertsin 
amount  owing  to  the  connection  that 
is  established  through  its  sharehohlers. 
For  the  same  reason  it  can  advertise 
more  freely,  and  hns  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  borro^viiii,'  in  case  of  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attention  of 
directors  and  numagers  hi  not  so  likely 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  company's 
affairs  as  is  the  attention  of  the 
private  trader  in  the  business  which 
is  his  sole  projx'rty,  and  in  which  by 
far  tlie  larger  portion  of  his  capital  is 
sunk.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  the  same  men 
directing  the  aflhirs  of  several  enter- 
prises whose  aims  ace  essentially 
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Mitagonifltk.  Aa  with  the  indhndiMl 
trader,  the  new  company  has  usually 
to  face  the  competition  of  ^tablishcd 
rivals,  and  before  it  is  able  to  secure 
a  foothold  in  its  adverHaries'  markets 
it  may  come  to  an  inglcnioiis  end. 
Such  oooaidentioiiB  as  theao  fill  tiie 
early  yevs  of  new  undertakings  with 
anxie^  and  hazard  ;  and  that  is  why 
the  cautious  investor  prcfcre,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  confine  his  operations 
to  those  enterprises  whose  capacity 
far  BQ00688  has  ondergone  the  test  of 
aetnat  workiiig,  and  refuses  to  allow 
himself  to  bo  dasded  by  lite  promises 
of  large  profits  so  frequently  held  out 
by  unprrno  1  ritmpaniesy  and  so  fre- 
quent!} uuieali.ieJ. 

But  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not 
equally   oantioiiB,   and   that  some 
eieet  to  take  considerable  risk  for  tiie 
prospect  of  high  returns,  affords  no 
justification   for  the   total  nboHtion 
of  limited  liability.     If  millions  of 
money   have  been    squandered  on 
cbimerioal   projects,    milUons  have 
also  been  made  in  enterprises  that 
would  never  have  been  onderfeaken  if 
the  whole  of  the  projectors*  fortunes 
had  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  failure. 
Joint-stock  capital  is,  no  doubt,  more 
venturesome  and  ready  to  take  risks 
than  is  private  capital,  for  the  very 
reason  that  il  Isilnre  does  ensue  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  loss  is  known 
beforehand.    But  it  is  just  the  ven- 
turous spirit  so  created  which  baa 
opened  new  countries  for  emigration 
and  new  fields  of  trade  abroad,  and 
has  encouraged  fresh  departures  and 
inventions  in  oommeroial  operations 
at  home.    And  a  system  which  has 
had  so  marked  an  effect  upon  the 
destinies,  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  of  mankind,  is  not  to  be  lightly 
parted  with,  even  wen  its  d^ects 
more  ooni^nonoiis  and  nnmeroiis  than 
in  fiust  tiiey  are. 

The  present  system  has,  perhaps, 
ofEered  additional  opportunities  for 


gambling  and  rash  speculation.  Oeiv 

tainly  speculative  transactions  have 
enormously    increased     in  volume 
during   the   last   two   decades,  but 
so  likewise  have  investment  trans* 
aetions.   And  even  in  the  ernes  in 
nuning  companisif  shares  whioh  oe- 
ourred  a  fe%v  years  ago,  speculation 
never    reached    the    insane  heights 
which    characterisetl    operations  at 
the  time  of  the  South  Sea  liuiible. 
It   is    impossible   to   imagine  tliat 
nowadays  an  investor  eoold  be  loond 
rsdi  enough  to  plaee  his  money  in 
a  venture  "  the  details  whereof  shall 
in  due  time  be  revealed."    Yet  that 
was  a  scheme  wliich  captivated  the 
unwary    at    the    end    of    the  last 
centor)'.    The  truth  is  that  the  love 
of  gambling  and  excessive  speoolatiaii 
is  humanity's  natural  and  most  in* 
eradicable  vice.   Even  the  man  whose 
staple  financial  diet  is  Government 
securities  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent., 
must  occasionally  have  his  fling  in 
the  shares  ef  iffliinpanifio  that  oiflEer 
retnma  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
oentk    When  men  had  not  st^>cks 
and  shares  to  gamble  in,  they  j^ambled 
in  tulip-bulbs  :  rmd  if  they  ^rorf  de- 
prived of  the  i)j)portunitieii  tor  specu- 
lation which  the  block-markets  afford 
to-day,  they  would  find  or  invrat  a 
substitute  to-morrow.    No  sneh  wide- 
spread distress  has  been  caused  by 
financial  failures  in  the  latter  half  of 
tliis  century  as   resulted    frou!  the 
bursting  of  the  South  8ea  Bubble 
and  its  mushroom  imitators.  Then 
many  a  wealthy  Isnuly  was  reduced 
to  penury,  and  thousands  of  the 
well-to-do   to   beggary.     Was  that 
merely  the  result  of  excessive  specu- 
lation ?     Probably  not.     No  doubt, 
to  have  tlie  security  which  he  had 
bought  at  a  tiiousand  per  cent, 
premium  reduced  at  one  fell  swoop 
to  a  oGodition  of  absolute  unsale- 
abllity  was  sufficient  to  ruin  many 
a  ^[lecttlator;  but  the  misery  ooold 
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ooavody  Imwb  ao  great  m  it 
was,  had  not  many  ol  the  oomponiee 
vhioh  were  o&red  for  pablic  sub- 
scription at  that  time  been  unlimited 

in  liability.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  wluit  would  happen  at 
present  if  a  Huddeu  rapid  iuilation 
of  prioea  ooeured,  and  waa  aoeook- 
puied  hj  an  eager  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  pdbliOi  while,  as  waa  then 
th(*  case,  there  was  no  le^al  necessity 
to  state,  a.s  part  of  n  coinpuny's 
title,  the  fact  that  it  was  iimiUxi,  and 
therefore  there  was  not  any  outward 
aign  bj  which  the  paUio  oonld  toll 
at  a  gUnoe  whether  a  company's 
liability  was  or  was  not  lunit^.  The 
r&sult  almost  certainly  now  would  be 
that  the  public,  in  their  ea^'trneas 
to  profit  by  the  speculation,  would 
put  their  mooej  indiacriminately 
into  limited  and  nnllmited  under- 
takings; and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  tlie  public  at  the  end 
of  last  century  were  wiser  than  their 
pi'esent  suoci^swrs.  Tt  is  probable 
that,  so  soon  ati  the  rise  in  South  Sea 
atoek  waa  at  its  height,  sinee  a  Rojal 
Charter  or  epeinal  Act  of  Fariiament 
granting  the  incorporation  could  only 
l>e  obtained  at  a  considerabli-  loss  of 
time  and  trouble,  the  later  coiiipauics 
were  hurried  before  the  public  with- 
out any  ateps  having  been  token  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  holdera  of 
their  ahatee,  and  that  oonsequently, 
when  the  crash  came,  the  ereditors 
of  thc^e  companif'"*  were  enabled 
to  -f'i/c  the  sharehol(l<«rs'  uttermost 
tarthiug  in  satisfaction  of  their  debts. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  nnliniitod  liability 
whldi  oanaed  the  rain  of  many  of 
the  ahareholdeFB  in  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  at  the  time  of  its  failure 
in  187s  ;  and  the  consternation  oc- 
casioned thereby  among  the  liolders 
of  bauk-nhareii  generally  rci^ulted  in 
the  Oompaniee  Act  of  1879,  by  which 
many  joint«tock  hanking  eompaniew, 
wboae  liabilitj  wae  nnfimited,  were 


allowed  to  irestrtot  tbeb  liability  upon 
specified  oonditiona*  And»  fortheri 
it  was  the  approximation  to 

liability,  the  large  amount  remain- 
ing unpaid  upon  tln^so  sbfi fo*^,  which 
cauiied  such  aeutt-  distr-  ss  muong  the 
holders  of  Austraimu  Uink-shares  a 
few  years  ago,  when  they  ¥rere  com- 
pelled  to  lealiae  aoond  aeenrities  at 
a  heavy  aaorifloe  in  order  to  meet 
the  calls  made  ppou  their  holdinga 

in  the  banks. 

Bribery  and  fraud,  too,  are  not 
features  peculiar  to  the  present 
era  of  ooouneroial  enterprise.  The 
methods  of  the  fraudulent  have  indeed 
somewhat  changed.  The  company 
prosp^'ctuM  ?><  now  t!in  i^'reat  means  of 
deludmg  and  denuding  the  unskilled 
investor.  But,  as  some  compensation 
fer  tbat^  it  meat  be  reooUeoted  that 
the  opportunities  for  inflating  and 
depressing  the  piioes  of  seeurities  by 
the  aid  of  false  rumours  and  market- 
manipulations  are  nothing  like  what 
tliey  were  a  century  ago.  It  may 
even  be  queejtioued  whether  fraud  is 
maoh  more  prevalent  now  than  it 
waa  at  the  bsginning  of  the  oentoiy, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity 
of  transiiotions  which  are  done  in 
company  shares  and  -iitiiilar  securities. 
The  diflference  is  probably  rather  ab- 
solute than  relative,  and  tiie  oaaea 
eeem  to  be  much  more  firaqnent^ 
mainly  because  they  are  more  no* 
torious.  In  other  words,  the  sum 
total  of  fraud  is  larger  beeaiise  the 
sum  total  of  transactions  is  greater ; 
and  tlie  frauds  committed  are  more 
obvioos  and  attract  more  general 
attention,  to  a  large  extent  because 
retribution  more  apeedily  and  aurely 
overtakes  their  perj)etrat^">rs,  and 
because  th(?  news  agencies  circulate 
information  as  to  their  details  more 
widely  thau  of  yore. 

1%ere  can,  indeed,  be  little  donbt 
that  limited  liability  ia  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  nnlimited,  whether  the 
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quertMii  be  oonsiderdd  from  the  pcniit 
of  view  ol  the  community,  ol  the 

shareholder,  or  of  the  creditor. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
comuiuuity  as  a  wiiole,  it  is  prefer- 
able, because,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  ont^  it  enooimges  commer^ 
oial  enterpriae  and  so  inereoaea  the 
nation's  wealth.  It  encourages  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  many  per?3ons  are 
willing  to  risk  a  portion  of  their 
meaiui  in  undertaldnge  which  aeem 
to  them  to  ofBar  a  fiiir  prospect  of 
success,  but  whidi  they  would  not 
consider  for  a  moment  if  failure 
meant  the  absorption  of  their  entire 
fortunes.  In  tlio  second  place,  men, 
wiio   are   adventuring    iheii'  capital 

only  and  not  their  labour,  can  afford 
to  accept  a  lower  return  tiian  can 
those  whose  labour  and  capital  are 

both  embarked  in  the  same  under- 
taking :  the  shareholders  can,  for 
instance,  take  five  per  cent,  where 
the  private  trader  will  require  fifteen ; 
and  therefore  joint^tot^  capital  has 
originated  many  successful  and  bene- 
ficial schemes,  which  private  capital 
coul'l  not  have  attempted.  To  take 
a  recent  instance,  many  millions  of 
pouitds  imvc  already  been  sunk  in 
the  development  of  Rhodesia^  and 
many  more  millione  wiU  have  to  be 
laid  out  before  that  developinent  is 
completed.  How  many  persons  w<juld 
have  l)een  venturesome  enough  to 
inve.st  their  capital  in  the  Chartered 
Company  of  South  Africa,  or  the 
numerous  exploration  and  guld-mining 
companies  that  have  come  into  exis- 
tence since  the  CSiartered  Oompany's 
formation,  if  the  measure  of  their 
liabilities  had  been  the  size  of  their 
fortunes  ?  And  what  could  private 
enterprise  have  dmie  in  so  vast  a 
field  as  Rhodesia  1  Limited  liabUity 
may  at  times  give  rise  to  unduly 
reckless  trading,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 


trading  that  is  Intimately  venture- 
some, and  trading  that  is  illegiti- 
mately reckless.  The  very  principle 
and  object  of  placing  limits  upon  the 
liability  of  joint-stock  operators  is 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  take 
heavier  risks  than  individuals  fad- 
ing on  their  private  accounts  can 
afibrd  to  do ;  and  when  all  things 
are  considered,  it  must,  T  think,  Ix* 
adinittpf],  that  in  the  iuterest.s  of 
humaniiy  as  well  as  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  the  ocmtinuance  of 
limited  liability  is  desirable. 

From  the  shareholder's  point  of 
view,  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  systems  arc  scarcely  open  to 
argunnent.  The  knowledge  that  his 
liability  la  eonlined  to  the  amount 
of  his  subscription  remaining  unpaid, 
may  occasionally  tend  to  make  the 
investor  less  careful  in  examining  the 
circutnstances  of  the  propo.sed  invest- 
ment, and  so  indirectly  lead  to  the 
propagation  of  unsound  companies. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  that 
is  so^  at  leasts  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  under  the  present  system, 
large  sums  of  shareholders*  money  are 
annually  lost  by  investment  in  chi- 
merical projects  which  have  no  real 
prospect  ci  success.  It  might  be, 
probably  it  would  be,  that  if  liability 
were  unlimited,  a  number  of  such 
companies  would  cease  to  l)e  offered 
to  the  public,  because  no  one  would 
any  longer  be  ntsh  enuugh  to  invest 
in  them,  liut  if  that  were  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  because  the  public 
had  become  quicker  to  discriminate 
between  companies  that  had  and 
companies  that  had  not  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  because  the  con- 
lidence  and  enterprise  of  investors 
had  generally  received  a  check,  and 
consequently  many  beneficial  projects 
would  be  lost  to  the  community 
because,  under  such  conditions,  no 
conceivable  rate  of.,  dividend  could 
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atone  for  tlieir  obTioiis  want  of 

aecurity. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
abflohile  oerteinty  that  the  abolition 
ol  limited  liability  would  have  the 
awmmed  eflbct  in  dieoUng  reckless  in- 
vestment. Savings  must  be  invested 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  tl)»M-f< 
were  not  limited  conijianies  with  tlieir 
comparative  safety  to  alford  eniploy- 
meat  for  aooomnlated  capital,  it  is 
quite  poanble  that  ohanneto  in^lvlng 
greator  rink  \vould  be  sought  for  and 
welcomed.  The  guiding  st^ir  of  the 
investor  on  a  small  scale  is  not  the 
insertion  in  or  omisHion  from  the  pro- 
spectus of  any  material  information 
^is  knowledge  is  not  nauidly  sufficient 
to  catch  the  material  points  of  a 
prospectus),  but  the  names  and  anteoe- 
flentH  of  the  directors.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  names  they  ap 
proved  were  to  appear  on  the  boards  of 
unliimtwd  companies,  the  eactent  of  the 
liabtKly  would  not  prevent  the  public 
from  hivestuag.  When  once  shares 
have  been  allotted  and  liability  has 
been  assumed,  it  is  obviously  to  the 
iiitci-est  of  sliareholders  and  their 
families  that  that  liability  should  ho 

Umited.  For,  altfaoagh  in  the  piping 
timeo  of  financial  peace  the  abscnoe  of 
any  limita  OD  liabilzty  might  conduce 

to  the  more  eauttous  and  priKlf^nt  con- 
duct of  business,  in  periods  of  inflation 
or  panic  the  speculator,  whether  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly prove  to  be  ae  reckless  as  he  has 
ever  shown  himself  at  such  times,  and 
with  enterprises  of  all  kinds  so  vastly 
increased  in  numbers,  the  results  of 
failum  would  be  likely  to  V)e  more  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  tlian  anything 
this  coontiy  has  yet  seen. 

Hie  csae  of  the  creditor  is  some- 
what diffisrant.  It  is  cndeniable  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  are  annually 
lost  to  creditors  hv  the  failure  of  com- 
panies,  and  some  part  at  all  events 
of  thetie  losses  aiight  no  doubt  be  re- 


covered if  the  shareholdei-s'  liability 
were  not  limited.  8tiil  what  is  best 
for  the  cummuuity  generally  is  cer- 
tainly beet  in  the  long  ron  for  the 
various  seotioasy  whether  they  be 
creditor  or  debtor  classes.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  creditors  are  probably 
themselves  shareholders  in  these  days, 
and  tiiat,  in  so  far  as  that  is  the  case, 
limited  Uabiliiy  benefita  them  in  one 
direction,  even  if  opposed  to  their 
interests  in  anotiier. 

To  admit,  however,  the  general 
de-sirabilitv  of  limited  liability  does 
not  by  auy  lueaus  involve  the  pro- 
position that  its  present  apj^oation  to 
our  oommerdal  system  is  faultless. 
There  are,  unquestionably,  grave 
faults,  and  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
instances  may  V>e  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  i^'>ar<]  of  Trade  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 
Speaking  of  private  companies  with 
fictitious  capital,  the  loapector^Saieral 
in  Oompeaies  liqaidatioin  says : 

The  remaining  companies  exhibit, 
with  various  moditicutions,  much  the 
same  characteristic  features  as  those 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  pre\*iou8 
reports.  I  have  not  observuU  iiuything 
that  can  be  described  as  new.  But  some 
of  the  tendencies  appear  to  have  become 
mora  accentuated.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  the  very 
Ixirge  ijroi>ortion  of  what  arc  generally 
known  as  One>Man  Companies.  About 
cne-tfatad  of  the  totsl  nnmDer  are  distinc* 
tively  of  this  class,  and  if  to  these  are 
added  those  companies  in  which  the  pro- 
moters held  a  controlling  interest,  the 
only  capital  not  allotted  to  theniselveB  as 
paid-up  shares  consisting  of  a  few  snb- 
bcriptioiiH  privately  obtamed,  u  luajority 
of  Uie  companies  fall  within  it.'  In  the 
larger  number  of  these  cases  the  basi-?  of 
the  companv  was  the  transfer  of  an 
insf^vent  or  declining  business,  the  objeet 
being,  firtf,  to  lruii>;fcr  to  u  rnniti-d  cora- 
paoy  obligations  for  which  the  promoters 
were   persraaUy  liaUe,  the  personal 

'  Tliat  h,  of  course,  of  companies  woaad 
up,  uot  of  companies  roistered. 
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debts  being  paid  off  I)\  1  prooeeds  of 
fresh  debts  contracted  by  tlie  company ; 
and  second  to  obtain  uieiuis  for  carrying 
on  the  business  through  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  credit  afforded  by  the  Com- 
panies Acts,  which  the  vendors  could  not 
bave  obtained  as  private  individnals.  In 
none  of  them  was  capital  raised  by  appeal 
to  the  public,  and  in  oiAj  a  very  few  was 
any  attempt  made  to  do  so.  Probably 
even  the  least  ('?  most)  if^norant  of  the 
investing  class  are  becoming  sulticiently 
alive  to  the  risks  attending  ventures  in 
which  the  promoters  are  not  in  a  position 
to  furnish  any  independent  certificates  of 
the  position  of  the  business,  or  of  its  past 
trading  success.  In  many  of  the  cases, 
indeed,  the  business  was  of  so  trivial 
a  character  that  no  one  outside  the 
immediate  f^pliere  of  the  promoterB* 
influence  would  be  likely  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  These  companiee 
have  thns  none  of  the  eharaeterialdes  of 
public  companies,  but  constitute,  in  fact, 
an  abuse  of  the  Limited  Liability  Acts, 
although  foimaJly  complying  wiw  thetr 
requirements. 

•  ■..»•• 

What  actually  happens  is  f^enerally 
this  : — A  trader  finding  liimseLf  in  a  weak 
and  insolvent  condition,  and  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  incur  obligations  with- 
out riiik  of  bankruptcy,  forms  himself 
into  a  company.  It  is  true  the  Com- 
panics  Acts  require  a  minimmTi  of  at 
least  seven  individxials.  But  this  has 
oome  to  be  a  meaningless  form.  The 
promoter  then  places  his  own  vtdue  \ijion 
his  business  and  issues  paid-up  shares  to 
himself  or  his  nominees  for  an  amount 
which,  if  it  were  represented  by  real 
assets,  would  form  a  substantial  basis  of 
credit,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
often  absolutely  fiotitions.  Here  again 
the  Companies  Acts  require  the  shares  to 
be  payable  in  cash  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  a  registered  agreement.  But  if 
an  agreement  is  registered  for  tlie  issue  of 
ostensibly  paid-up  shares  for  any  amount, 
in  payment  of  property  which  the  vendor 
knows  to  be  worthless,  but  which  he 
represents  to  be  of  value,  there  appears 
to  be  no  power  whatever  to  go  behind  the 
fiction,  and  require  the  allottee  to  pay  up 
the  shares  in  fact.  An  insolvent  vendor 
can  thns  hand  over  a  valueless  business 

to  ;i  coin])any  created  by  himself  for  the 
purpose,  and  treat  the  transfer  as  the 
"  paying-up  "  of  such  amount  of  shares 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  issiie  to  him- 
self or  IiiB  nommees.  In  practioot  of 


course,  his  insolvency  is  carefully  con- 
cealed, except  perhaps  from  some  of  his 
more  pressing  creditors,  who  have  alreadpr 
ascertained  that  if  they  continue  tiieur 
pressure  his  collapse  is  inevitable.  These 
creditors  may  even,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
abling  him  to  pay  them  by  continuing  to 
trade  and  to  obtain  further  goods  on 
credit,  lend  their  names  as  shareholders 
or  take  debentures  in  the  company.  Tha 
vendor  generally  takes  the  shares  and  the 
creditor  the  debentures  or  a  portion  of 
them.  The  "  Company  "  with  this  "  paid- 
up  "  capital,  thus  obtains  a  certain  status 
in  the  market,  which  is  often  assisted  by 
favourable  comments  on  the  new  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  prefenred  creditors, 
among  their  trading  associates  ;  and  if  it 
is  managed  with  discretion  and  its  first 
liabilities  promptly  met,  even  although 
this  is  only  done  by  contracting  fresh 
debts,  its  credit  rapidly  grows. 

The  demorsJismg  effect  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  upon  unscrupulous  traders  who 
may  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  injury 
whkh  the  competition  of  such  companies 
inflicts  upon  the  great  mass  of  private 
traders,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  But 
the  increasing  temlen<^  to  form  eom- 
panies  of  this  class  is  a  point  which 
appears  to  deserve  consideration. 

Again  with  reference  to  the  evila 
of  the  debenture  system,  the  In8pectol^ 
General  says : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
greater  reducHo  ad  abmrdmn  of  the 

Companies  Arts  procedure  than  that 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Skye  and  Coni' 
jpany  f  Cardiff),  Limited,  No.  75,  where 
a  provision-merchant's  business  in  Cardiff 
was  formed  into  a  company,  the  vendor 
taking  ^1,500  in  mortgage  debentures, 
ad  continuing  to  carry  on  the  business 
for  a  period  of  five  months,  during  which 
he  contracted  habilities  for  j£l,]39,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  judg- 
ment creditor  attiunpted  to  levy  execu- 
tion, he  was  met  and  defeated  by  the 
claim  of  the  vendor  himself  under  his 
debenture,  which  covered  the  wliole  of 
the  assets.  The  Levemhulme  Brick  and 
Tile  Cmnpani/,  Limited,  No,  66,  afTords 
another  illustration  of  the  same  kind,  a 
business  being  carried  on  by  the  com* 
pany  for  four  months,  and  then  a  receiver 
appointed  at  the  instance  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vendor's  wife,  under  deben* 
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able  by  obtainin<i;  goods  to  the  extent 
of  j£l,587,  the  trade  creditors  being  ex- 
oloded  from  all  participation  in  the  assets. 
**Uniquia"  Lnniied^  No.  47,  affords  a 
similar  illustration.  Here,  one  Andrews, 
the  vendor,  bought  a  business  for  j£4,000 
in  oaah  and  £12,000  In  ahana,  and  simul- 
fameously  sold  to  a  company,  which  ho 
formed  for  the  purpose,  for  jE6,000  in 
cash  and  i664,000  in  paid-up  shares,  to 
be  issued  in  instalments  at  different  dates. 
Andrews  was  himself  the  company  (except 
aa  to  49,000  of  aharea  anlwcnbad  fey 
another  person  on  which  only  .C3r»0  was 
ever  paid  up),  and  by  his  oontraot  he 
beeame  managing  diraMor  for  lovon  yean 
at  a  salary  of  .£1,000  a  year,  while  he 
was  also  entitled  if  the  purchase-money 
was  not  fully  paid  to  re-enter  into  pot' 
M$rion  of  ths  yyopariy  without  any  oom- 
penmfwn  or  atlonmnre.  Ho  then  issued 
paid-up  shares  to  himself  and  nominees 
tor  iB86,0fi0  and  oontinued  to  trade  as 
A  company  with  a  "iiaid-up  capital," 
tagbtered  under  the  Companies  Acts,  of 
£8M0a  HeinoiinedtfaA»Iiabilitleafor 
.£3,355,  which  was  spent  in  improving 
the  premises,  inoreaaing  the  stock,  and 
olliarwiaa  adding  to  m  rahie  of  tba 
business.  He  did  not  \>f\y  liimself  the 
purchase-money,  and  after  seven  months 
re-entered  into  possession  of  the  improved 
property,  leaving  practically  nothmg  be- 
hind for  thp  unsecured  creditOtB  Or  for 
the  expenses  of  li<^uidation. 

There  axe  many  additional  oaaea  in 
wliich  morgageos  who  were  not  vendors, 
but  who  hud  the  same  interest  as  the 
vendors  in  the  formation  of  tbe  company, 
:iTid  whose  securities  were  increas^ed  in 
value  bv  the  moneys  obtained  from  the 
public,  nave  after  a  brief  career  atepped 
in  and  taken  possession  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  unsecured  creditors  who  had 
given  eredit  on  the  fotth  of  a  capital 
which,  so  far  as  a.ssets  were  oonoenied, 
was  absolutely  fioUtiona. 

These  are  some  of  the  oarioei^ea  in 
commeroial  ethics  to  which  limited 
liability  (or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
want  of  foresight  in  drawing  the 
Companies  Acts)  has  given  rise. 
Sucli  dealings  as  tliese  are  of  course 
morally  fraudulent,  although  it  may 
not  be  poaible  to  bring  them  within 
the  criminal  law,  and  a  atop  ahoold 
oertainty  be  pat  to  them  if  that 


can  be  done  withont  sacrificing  the 
general  interests  of  tibe  oountry.  It 

is  probably  impossible  to  draw  an 
Act  of  Parliament  from  which  the 
wit  of  man  is  unable  to  devise  a 
means  of  escape,  and  all  that  can 
done  is  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
meet  abnaaa  as  they  arise.  But  it 
mnat  alwaya  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  alterations  of  the  law  are  made 
t<)o  hastilj',  and  without  sufficient 
regard  to  all  the  intemsts  involved, 
the  remody  may  eventually  prove  to 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  If  you 
introduoe  legislation  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  One^Man  Companies,  you 
may  also,  if  you  are  not  very  careful, 
render  impossible  the  existence  of 
many  genuine  and  prosperous  private 
companies.  If  the  issue  of  floating 
debentoies  is  prohibited,  or  the  nee 
of  the  debenture  system  otherwise 
oortailed,  the  intereata  of  creditors 
may  be  served  at  the  expense  of 
a  course  of  business  which  has  pre- 
sumably been  found  to  bo  generally 
beneficial  to  company  -  organisation, 
and  has  probably  only  been  abused 
by  a  oomparatively  small  nunoriiy 
of  directors  and  promoters.  U  the 
liability  of  directors  is  too  mudi 
enlarged,  the  result  may  Ije  that  the 
best  men  are  driven  from  the  com- 
panies' boards  and  their  places  taken 
by  persons  of  inferior  poeitifm  and 
capacity. 

It  therefore  behoves  the  legislator 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  amend- 
ment of  existing  errors.  Something 
may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  done  in 
the  intecerts  botili  of  ersditors  sad  oi 
shareholders,  in  the  one  case,  byaflbrd- 
ing  incroaoed  facilities  for  investi- 
gating a  company's  existing  liabilities 
before  giving  credit ;  in  the  other, 
by  compelling  promoters  to  disclose 
in  the  prospectus  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  droomstanoea  of  the 
company  promoted,  which  is  material 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  jndg* 
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ment.  It  may,  however,  be  that,  for 
the  proteotion  of  the  shareholder  at 
least,  we  shall  have  to  look  as  much 
to  liis  own  increasing  caution,  taught 
by  the  bitter  experience  of  past 
losses,  as  to  any  very  startling  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  But 
of  that  there  will  be  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  when  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Company  Law  is  before 
tbe  public 

There  is  another  aspect  from 
which,  when  weighing  them  in  the 
balance,  the  relative  merits  of  limited 
and  unlimited  liability  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  social  side  of  tliis 
questicm  bas  bitiierto  received  little 
attention.  It  bas  been  quite  over- 
shadowed by  the  commercial  sid^ 
partly  becau55e  of  the  latter's  superior 
attraction  for  most  men  in  conse- 
quence of  its  money-making  capacities, 
partly  because  the  effect  of  limited 
liability  as  a  social  factor  chiefly 
oonoems  posterity.  The  one^  in  &ct^ 
is  a  problem  of  the  moment,  the  other 
of  an  indefinite  future.  Neverthe- 
less, in  attempting  to  strike  a  balance 
of  accounts  between  the  two  systems, 
it  is  only  fair  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  merits  of  limited 
liability  from  one  point  of  view  are, 
in  so  far  as  the  general  trend  of 
present  opinion  is  any  criterion  of 
the  %alue  of  future  social  changes,  to 
a  considerable  extent  counterpoised 
by  its  demerits  from  another. 

SodaUy,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that^  in  so  far  as  limited 
liability  has  facilitated  the  increa5?e 
of  public  companies,  it  has  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  collectivism 
at  tbe  expaise  of  indivkittal  efifint. 
The  essential  principle  of  company- 
formation  is  tiukt  ^terprises  may  be 
successfully  conducted  by  co-opera- 
tion when  they  would  be  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  single  individual.  Tt 
is  perfectly  true  liiat  the  co-operation 


involved  in  joint-stock  entetprise  is 
diirerentiated  from  the  co-operation 
which  is  the  ideal  of  what  is  popu- 
larly understood  by  collectivism,  by 
the  fact  that^  in  the  first  case,  the 
cooperator  is  recompensed  for  his 
co-operation  by  sharing  in  the  fruits 
of  the  cornnioTr  enterprise  in  propor- 
tion to  thv  amount  of  his  stake  in 
the  concern,  while  in  the  second  case 
profits  are  distributed  per  capita. 
This  latter  result  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for,  in  part  at  all  events, 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to 
measure  an  expenditure  of  money 
than  an  expenditure  of  muscular 
force,  and  so,  where  the  co-operation 
is  that  of  labour  and  not  of  capital, 
there  is  a  taodenqy,  not  unnatural, 
however  inadvissble  it  may  be,  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  calculation  by 
distributing  the  fruits  of  the  col- 
lective enterprise  according  to  the 
number  of  the  co-operators,  and  not 
according  to  their  respective  capa* 
cities.  The  central  idea,  co-operation, 
is  grasped,  and  the  details,  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  in  the  case  of  com- 
bined capital,  are  lost  ssight  of.  So 
that  by  familiarising  the  public  mind 
with  the  additional  probabilities  of 
success  whidi  attend  combined  effort 
in  the  single  instance  of  trade,  joint- 
stock  enterprise  has  probably  fastered 
the  growth  of  collectivism  generally 
in  the  future. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Joint-stock 
entwprise  has  d<»e  more  than  set  an 
example.  Its  tendency  has  been,  and 
is  more  and  more,  to  stifle  individual 
eflFort.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  same 
thing  occurring ;  tlie  private  trader 
being  harried  out  of  existence  by  the 
limited  liabili^  Company.  It  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Joint-stock 
enterprises  must  necessarily  be  able  to 
keep  expenses  lower  than  can  small 
traders  from  the  very  fact  that  their 
business  operations  are  upon  so  much 
larger  a  scale.    They  can,  tiiercfore. 
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oat  tho  ground  from  under  the  feet  ol 
such  compefcitors  by  underselling  them, 
in  the  first  place,  W'ch'i«o  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  them  less,  and  secondly, 
because  those  who  iiuauce  them  look 
for  a  Im  vetnnk  upon  their  capital 
While  this  lower  standard  of  profits, 
rendered  possible  by  joint-stock  enter- 
pnse,  has  benefited  the  community 
economically  b}'  redueinc;  the  prices  of 
most  commodities,  its  HOcial  tendency 
is  to  produce  a  loss  of  independence 
by  taming  the  private  trader  into  the 
clerk  of  the  limited  Compeny,  and  its 
peyohological  tondency  is  to  dull  the 
^e!!so  of  that  ln<!^,  until  dependence 
is  the  general  aim  and  independence 
undesired. 

It  may  be  ihaJb  as  &e  unpopulated 
portions  of  the  earth's  snrCuie  are 
flUed,  and  the  pressure  of  a  humanity* 
to  the  augmentation  of  which  there 
are  no  presently  visible  limits,  upon 


a  spaoe  irhieh  is  obviovdy  limited, 

becomes  greater,  a  growing  inter- 
dependence of  manlcinfl  will  be  found 
to  be  the  only  meaiis  of  ct)in bating  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  struggle  for 
exigtenoe.  It  is  the  habit  of  normal 
hnmanity  to  glide  to  the  brink  of 
change  with  its  eyes  shut,  and  then, 
when  the  change  ha.s  become  inevitable, 
to  fight  against  it.  But  if  collective 
effort  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  future, 
it  would  be  well  to  recognise  that  we 
are  exchanging  the  spirit  of  indivi- 
duaUsm,  which  is  the  fonndation  of 
existing  soeiel  oondttkns,  for  what  is 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment :  and 
that  a  system  which  we  ai*e  accus- 
tomed to  r^^ard  as  entirely  (K)ncerned 
with  oonmierciel  aflhirs  may  be  no 
inconsiderftble  fsctor  in  the  complelioa 
of  that  exdiangOb 
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LOVE-MAKING  IN  IRELAND. 


A  SONG  o;\]\o<\  The  Sprig  op  Siiil 
LKLAOU,  winch  has  been  very  popiiliir 
with  the  Iriah  peaswutry  since  it  woh 
written  cloae  ca  a  oentury  ago,  says, — 

Love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman, 
He  loves  all  tiwl's  lovely  and  lorw  all 

he  oaa. 

And  yet,  though  there  saems  to  exist 
a  videvptead  improarion  tliai  lAmngt 
passionate,  masterful  love  it  a  diarao* 
teriatic  of  the  Irish  temperament,  love- 
making  in  Ireland  is  really  a  very 
cairn  and  placid  business ;  and,  the 
old  song  X  have  <^uoted  notwithetUind- 
ing,  HiB  average  Irish  peaaant  takea 
onto  binaelf  a  mate  with  aa  otsar  a 
head,  aa  placid  a  heart,  and  aa  steady 
a  nerve,  as  if  he  were  buying  a  cow  at 
Ballinasloe  Fair.  Love  by  no  means 
decides  all  the  marriages  that  are 
made  in  Ii'eland.  The  match  is  often 
arranged  in  a  hidioroosly  oool,  boai' 
neaa4ike  and  meroenary  fashion,  be- 
tween the  parents  of  the  "  boy " 
and  the  L^Irl."  tlte  voutiij  peoplf> 
themselves  not  being  allowtxl,  and 
indeed,  not  expecting,  any  voice  in 
the  matter.  But  il  there  ia  little 
roBianoe  in  the  origin  of  moat  ol 
the  matrimonial  ooottaeti  made  in 
rural  Ireland,  they  arc  as  a  rule  en- 
tirely successful  ;  the  marriages,  thus 
prosaically  arrauged,  are  as  happy  as 
happy  can  be.  Fat  and  Mary  fall 
fondly  in  love  with  eaoh  other,  after 
they  are  made  hnahand  and  wile: 
ofaildren  qoiokly  spring  up  around 
their  hearth ;  and  the  older  they  grow 
the  more  passionately  du  they  chug  to 
each  oUi^.  Their  domestic  feUcity 
ia  rarely,  il  ever,  distoihed  by  jealousy, 


for  Pat  makes  the  faithfulleHt  hus- 
bands and  Mai-y  the  fondest  and  truest 
of  wives ;  and  as  there  is  little  or  no 
illidt  pawioii,  Hie  erinea  whiah  spring 
from  that  aooroe^  and  make  deaolate 
so  many  homes  in  other  oountrieiy  are 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland. 

The  great  marrying  season  in  Ire- 
land is  fcJhruvetide.  During  the  forty 
days  of  Lent  the  Irish  peaaantry,  in 
obedienoe  to  the  otdinaacaa  ol  the 
Church,  abatain  from  matrimony,  as 
well  as  from  eggs,  butter,  and  nn'Ik. 
Some  time  before  the  approach  of  that 
holy  season  a  farmer  witli  a  marriage- 
able son  or  daughter  whom  he  desires 
to  aee  aettled,  tells  hia  frienda  and 
neighbonra  ol  the  fret.  He  usually 
oonveys  the  Intelligenoe  in  aa  indifeoti 
offhand  manner.  He  meets  a  friend 
at  the  fair  or  market  ami  .says  with  a 
laugh:  ''Whisper  here,  Jim;  I'm 
training  up  my  little  Maggie  for  your 
Johnny. "  Ah  now,  Jim,''  the  other 
sayi^  '*yDO  do  me  a  grate  f&v<mr  en- 
tirely. Bat  mind  you,  my  little  Johnny 
is  very  particular.  The  boy  do  bo 
saying  what  a  grate  fortin  he'll  want 
with  his  wife."  The  subject  having 
thus  been  broached  the  parents  discuss 
it  whenever  theymeet^  and  it  often 
h^pens  that  a  long  time  efa|MWws  and 
many  a  discussion  and  wrangle  take 
place,  before  the  terms  are  finally 
settled.  The  farm  generally  goea 
With  the  male,  and  the  gi>eat  ditiiculty 
in  the  arranging  of  matchee  is  the 
fixing  oi  the  girl^  dowry,  oonsuting 
partly  of  money,  and  partly  ol  furni- 
ture and  culinary  nteoAils,  aa  a  set  off 
against  tlie  land. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  parents 
of  a  couple  in  Ck)rk  who  met  together 
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to  anmnge  a  match.  All  had  nearly 
heen  scttle<l  when  tlic  father  of  the 
girl  objectefl  to  parting  \nth  a  pot. 
**  Aii'  won't  you  give  nie  tlie  j)ot, 
Tim  1 "  said  the  proposed  bridegroom'^ 
Mm.  No»  fkt,"  replied  Oia  otlwr. 
"  Hun  the  divil  a  Ut  ol  mj  boil  jonr 
dan^ter  will  get^"  cried  the  eagiy 

parent,  and  the  negotiations  worn  sus- 
pended. Another  amusing  anecdote, 
current  in  Ireland,  thiow^  fmther 
light  on  the  interaeting  parleyinga 
between  the  fathen.  At  Iriah  fiulrs 
there  is  a  curious  custom  known  as 
"dirtying  the  baste."  When  the 
terms  of  the  purchase  of  a  pig  or  a 
cow  are  agreed  upon,  after  a  long 
and  vehement  haggling  between  buyer 

and  edler,  the  foniier  pioki  up  a 
pieoe  of  mod  on  bia  finger,  or  atiok, 

and  rubs  it  on  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
animal,  to  indicate  that  the  bargain 
is  concluded.  Two  wealthy  cattle- 
dro\  ers  met  tu  arrange  a  marriage  be- 
tween tiieir  children.  The  fortune  of 
the  bride  was,  ae  nnal,  fieroely  dia- 
pttted.  "  Look  hera^  Mtek,**  eried  the 
lather  of  the  young  man,  "give  me 
another  hundred!  pounds,  and  be  me 
sowl  you  may  dirty  the  blioy  !  " 

I  believe  it  was  Lord  iieaconsfield 
who  cynioally  observed,  "  Early  mar* 
riagw  are  to  be  deprecated,  eepeoall j 
for  men.'*  That  is  a  maxim  which 
does  not  prevail  in  Ireland.  A 
favourite  proverb  of  the  peasantry'  in 
reiir»nl  to  matrimony  is,  "  Either 
marry  seiy  \  oung,  or  become  a  monk 
very  young."  E&r\y  mairiages  are 
the  role  in  Irdand,  and  the  poorest 
marry  the  earUest*  Ewmers  marry 
Inter  in  life  than  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Those  who  are  acc*ustomed 
to  comparative  comforts  are  as  a  rule 
more  prudent,  and  exercise  greater 
edf^reatraint  in  the  matter  ol  matri- 
mony than  the  very  poor.  The  fairly 
well-to-do  form  to  themselves  a  stand- 
ard of  comfort  below  which  they  will 
not  very  willingly  deaoend.    But  with 


the  poor,  espeoiaUy  in  Ireland,  it  is 

otherwise.  Their  position  is  comfort- 
less, their  earnings  are  precarious,  and 
with  that  resignation  and  fatalism 
which  in  so  characteristic  a  trait  in 
the  Irish  nature  they  will  say,  ''Shnre^ 
whatever  we  do  we  can't  be  worse  off 
than  we  are."  In  a  word,  no  pruden- 
tial motives  seem  to  exist  to  counteract 
the  natural  promptiDgs  of  the  human 
passions. 

And  yet  many  of  the  Irish  poor 
enter  into  matrimony  as  a  sort  of 
provident  investment  for  old  age.  A 
very  intelligent  Irish  peasant  once 

said  to  me,  "  A  poor  man  ouglit  to 
marry  young  that  his  children  may  be 
able  to  assist  him  when  he  grows  old." 
When  Fbt  and  Biddy  beg^  honse- 
ke^iing,  their  little  oaUn  is  soon  filled 
with  children;  and  the  more  their 
flock  increa.ses  the  more  they  say, 
"  Shure  the  childer  will  be  a  grate 
support  to  us  in  our  ould  age."  And 
happily  this  investment  for  old  age 
never  fails  thsuL  Tn  no  coontry  in 
the  world  is  the  afieetion  between 
children  and  parents  so  strong ;  in  no 
country  in  the  w<  i  ld  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  provide  for  their  agtxl 
parents  held  so  sacred,  as  in  Ireland. 
Four  genentionB  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  poorest  cabins  in  the 
West — the  children,  the  young  fikther 
and  mother,  the  old  grandparents, 
and  an  ancient  great-grandmother  or 
great-giandfather.  The  large  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  annually  sent 
by  children  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
America  to  parents  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  half-century,  is  another 
striking  demonstration  of  this  intense 
filial  affection. 

This  then  explains  the  eaily  mar- 
riages in  Ireland.  But  of  coura^  in 
some  ceses  the  step  does  not  torn  out 
to  have  been  wise.  I  once  met  an 
old  peasant  who  liad  married  when  he 
was  nineteen,  and  thouglit  lie  had  not 
done  welL.   "  I'll  niver  nuury  agin  so 
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young  if  I  woe  to  Eve  to  die  age  of 

Methuselah ! "  he  exclaimecL  And 
ho  kept  his  word  ;  he  was  oighty 
when  he  TiKirriofl  the  secoTul  time. 

Many  humuruus  Htorie^  might  be 
told  to  illiistrato  how  nuurriage  is 
regarded  in  Ireland  (as  in  every 
other  country,  alas,)  simply  as  a 
means  of  retrieving  broken  fortunes 
or  of  obtaining  an  improved  position 
in  life.  A  small  farmer  went  into  a 
bank  ia  Limerick  when  the  following 
oonvevsation  took  plaoQ  between  him 
and  the  manager.  "  Good  momin', 
yer  honner;  I  called  about  a  little 
business,  and  though  there's  other 
banks  in  the  town  I  thought  I'd  give 
yer  honner  the  compliment."  "  Well, 
Tom,  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  and  what's 
the  business ''I  hear  the  interest 
in  Widow  Brady's  form  ia  to  be  soold 
soon,  yer  honner  ;  and  I  want  to 
*rise'  five  hundhred  poun'  to  buy  it." 
"  Nonsense,  Tom,  how  c^uld  you  ever 
pay  the  money  back,  if  I  lent  ii  lu 
yotti"  "Oh,  tiier^s  notfain*  asier  in 
life.  Shure  me  young  Jim  'nd  get  it 
in  a  fortin  when  he  marrios."  "And 
may  I  ask,  Tom,  what  age  is  the 
young  fellow  ? "  "  He's  just  three 
year  ould,  yer  honner."  Needless  to 
say  Tom  was  unable  to  raise  the 
money  <m  that  remote  security.  The 
wi£e  of  an  Irish  landlord  was  onoe 
cmured  by  a  friend  for  bringing  her 
second  son  up  in  idlena««  instead  of 
putting  him  to  a  profession  or  a  busi- 
ness. "  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  he's  a  fine 
handsome  boy,  and  when  he  grows  to 
be  a  young  man  Fll  send  him  to 
En^and,  and  take  my  word  for  it, 
some  rich  English  lady  will  treat  her- 
self to  him."  A  gentleman  who  had 
married  well  gave  some  assistance  to  a 
poor  peasant.  "  Well,  yer  honner,"  ex- 
claimed the  thankful  countryman,  "the 
bleesin*  o*  God  on  ye.  An'  shure  it  is 
on  ye,  for  haven't  He  given  ye  a  lady 
that  cud  keep  ye  widout  doin'  a  sthroke 
of  work  all  the  rest  of  yer  days ! " 


Further  light  is  thrown  on  this 

mercenary  mode  of  regarding  matri- 
mony by  the  following  .story  which 
was  told  mo  by  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Bar.  Some  years  ago  my  friend  was 
standing  outside  the  bank  at  Tralee, 
talking  to  tiie  manager,  when  a  peasant 
i^proaohed,  and  took  off  his  hat  to 
indicate  that  he  had  a  communication 
to  make.  "  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  asked 
the  manager.  "  A  deposit-note,  sur," 
isaid  the  peasant,  handing  him  the 
paper.  "One  hundred  ami  twenty 
pounds,"  said  the  manager,  looking 
at  the  note.  "  Your  wife  must  sign 
it,  for  it  is  in  your  wife's  name." 
"  Hhe's  dead,  sur,"  said  the  peasant. 
"  When  did  she  die  ?  "  "  Ere  yesther- 
day,  yer  honner.**  Faith,  you  haven't 
lost  much  time^"  said  the  manager ; 
"  and  now  that  I  came  to  look  at  you, 
didn't  you  bring  me  another  deposit^ 
note  of  your  wife's,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago?"  "  Tiv  true  for  you, 
sur,"  said  the  peaiwuit.  "  That  was 
my  first  wife,  lis  the  way  wid  me, 
that  I'm  Tery  lucky  wid  the  wim* 
min." 

"Pat,  is  this  true  that  T  hear'" 
.said  a  lanrllord  to  one  of  his.  tenants 
whom  he  met  on  the  roadside.  "  An' 
what's  that,  yer  honner  ?  "  asked  Pat. 
*'  That  yon  are  going  to  marry  again." 
"Oh,  that's  80,  yer  honner."  "But 
your  first  wife  has  only  been  dead  a 
week,  Pat."  "  An'  shure  she's  ns  dead 
now  as  she  iver  will  Ix;,  }"er  honner,'* 
was  Fat's  unexpected  and  inconclusive 
reply.  But  it  was  a  peasant  woman 
who  adTanced  perhaps  the  quaintest 
reason  for  marrying  the  third  time, 
that  I  CN'cr  heard.  Her  parish  priest 
met  her  and  said  :  "  vSo  vou  have 
married  again,  Mary  I  There  was 
Tom  Whelan  and  Mick  Murphy,  rest 
their  souls,  and  now  tiiere  is  Tim 
Bfaloney.  "  Och,  yer  Eiverence,"  said 
she,  "it  wasn't  for  the  fun  or  the 
divarshion  of  it  I  married  the  third 
time,  but  I  thought  it  wud  soften  me 
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poor  ooU  ooqgli,  tiidoh  Tm  Iritl  wid 
ivery  wintiier.'* 

But  happily  many  of  the  marriages 
in  rural  Ireland  have  their  spice  of 

roTTiance.  The  mateh  is  made  by  the 
boy  and  girl  themselves.     Au  Irisli 

paMAat-mAid  in  the  heyday  of  her 
with  her  prefetj  figure^  her 
abundant  black  hair,  her  large  Uue 

pyes  witli  their  indescribable  half-arch, 
half-.sliy  expression,  is  quit^  irresist- 
ible ;  and  the  boy  lias  too  often  an  im- 
pressionable heart  and  a  "deludhering 
longne  **  to  lender  it  always  necflfliaiy 
that  the  porenta  ahonld  "make  the 
h&rgmJ*  The  youthful  couples  meet 
at  dances,  or  on  Sundays  after  Mass, 
—-even  a  wake  is  turned  to  account 
lor  a  little  com-tinj^ — and  they  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  boy  vho  said, 
'*  It  ia  a  grate  pleasaie  entirelj,  to  be 
alone,  especially  whin  yer  sweetheart 
is  wid  ye."  "Do  you  drame  of  me, 
Mike  ?  "  said  the  girl  to  her  lover  as 
they  walked  arm-in-arm  down  the 
lonely  gleo.  "  Drame  of  you,  is  it, 
Katef  Shiue^  tis  the  way  wid  me, 
that  I  oaa*t  sleep  dramiii'  of  joa,  me 
dariin'  I "  Yes,  they  have  the  flatter- 
ing tongue,  those  Trisli  boys.  "  Och, 
I  wish  I  was  in  jail  for  st^'alin'  ye," 
was  the  corapliuieut  one  of  them  paid 
to  a  pretty  colleen.  Even  when  tliey 
get  a  refusal  they  have  a  '*soft  word  ** 
toaay.  Bileen  was  engaged  to  another 
hoy,  and  so  she  had  to  say  no  to  Tim 
when  he  asked  her.  "  Wisha,  thin," 
said  Tim,  with  a  sigh,  "  T  ^visli  you'd 
been  bom  twins,  so  that  X  cud  have 
half  of  yez." 

**  Ah,**  said  a  girl  shyly  to  a  boy 
who  was  dow  in  making  ap  his  mind, 
**  if  you  wor  me,  Jack,  ^d  I  wor  yoti, 
I  wild  l>e  married  lonc^  ?i2ff^  "  ^^'^^ 
tlie  u'irls  in  Ireland  arc  not  disposed 
to  do  the  wooing  in  that  fashion. 
Times  have  changed  since  an  old 
woman  in  the  West  of  Irsland  used 
to  impress  upon  all  the  rising  female 
generation  in  tier  distriot^  that  "  E'er 
469.— mn. 


a'  man  is  better  than  ne^er  a  man." 
"Marry  him,  is  it !  '*  tnMtwMi  « 
peasant  girl  to  whom  her  parents  were 

8uj:c^tin^  an  old  man  as  a  husband. 
"  Faix,  I'd  rather  be  ti^  ho  the  neck 
to  a  milestone."  The  girls  in  Ireland 
can  affind  just  as  well,  i^  indeed,  not 
better,  than  the  girls  of  any  other 
country  to  take  up  this  independent 
position  in  regard  to  matrimony,  for 
the  proportion  they  beiir  to  tlie  males 
is  not  so  largo  in  Ireland  aa  in  other 
lands.  Two  old  servants  were  dis- 
onsBing  the  matrimonial  prospects  of 
the  yoong  lady  of  the  honse.  Oh, 
the  Lord  love  her  and  send  her  that 
she  is  not  an  Oold  maid,"  said  one. 
"Auch,  hould  yer  whist,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "Is  it  the  likes  of  Miss 
Norah  left  an  ould  maid  ?  Shuro  she 
ean  get  heaps  an'  heaps  o'  mxn." 

The  boys,  therefors^  have  often  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  indudng  the 
girls  to  ai^ee  to  "  tting  the  words 
said,''  as  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
colloquially  described.  In  one  case 
I  have  heard  of,  a  flHruHervant  was 
told  by  the  girl  to  whom  he  proposed 
that  she  was  too  much  attached  to  her 
mother,  and  her  mother  to  her,  to 
think  of  getting  married.  "  Arrah, 
uhure,  no  husband  could  equal  mv 
mother  in  kindness,''  said  aim.  "  Oh, 
thinl**  exobdmed  the  boy,  *<be  me 
wife  and  shnre  we  can  all  live  together, 
and  see  that  I  don't  bate  yer  mother." 
He  could  not  have  meant  that  ho 
would  ill  use  the  mother, — that  wius 
only  his  Iriish  way  of  putting  things — 
for  his  deohu^on  induced  the  girl  to 
yisld  to  his  wishes.  A  baahfol  youth 
(a  rather  rare  person  in  Ireland,  be 
it  said,)  who  was  in  love  with  a  girl 
entrusted  his  proposal  for  her  hand  to 
his  sister.  One  day  the  maid  visited 
his  father's  cabin,  while  he,  with 
amdoiis  hearti  hid  behind  the  door, 
awaiting  the  rssoll  Tba  girl,  who 
did  not  care  to  be  wooed  at  second* 
hand,  rsfdied  with  a  sanqy  toss  of  her 
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head,  "  Indeed  now,  if  I'm  good  enough 
to  be  marrio(],  I'm  '^ood  enough  to  be 
axed."  The  boy  then  stuck  his  head 
into  the  room  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
sob  in  his  voice,  '*  Mary,  allanah,  wiU 
yez  do  what  Mi^gie  axed  ye?"  In 
another  case  an  eizaaperated  rural 
lover  was  driven,  tus  he  said  himself, 
"  bcyant  the  beyant« "  (hcYoiid  tho 
beyonds — that  is,  to  fxtifmc  (IcsjH'ia- 
tion)  with  the  cuii)  iags-oa  of  tlie  giri 
vifb  another  l>oy.  "  I'll  never  spake 
to  yon  any  more,  Fog,"  he  cried,  with 
excnaable  vexation.  "Oh,  thin,  keep 
your  spake  to  yourself,"  said  tho  pro- 
voking girl  coolly  ;  "  I'm  sure  I  cud 
get  along  very  well  widout  it,  or  you 
ayther."  "I'm  sure  so  can  I,  thin," 
was  tiie  lover's  wrathful  rejoinder. 
The  parents  also  often  stand  in  the 
boy's  way.  "  Well,  Mr.  Hickey,"  said 
a  young  labourer  to  the  father  of  his 
lieart's  desire,  "any  chance  of  gettin' 
Mary  this  JShrovc  ?"  "  Arrah,  take  your 
tim^  Pat  Meehan,  shure  the  heifer 
is  young,"  said  the  cruel,  matter-of- 
fact  father.  "  In  any  case  T  couldn't 
spare  her  till  I  get  in  the  praties." 

When  the  day  has  been  named, 
whether  by  arrutigemont  between  the 
boy  and  girl  themselves,  or  through 
the  intennediary  of  their  parents, 
preparations  are  made,  on  11  h>  most 
extensive  scale,  for  a  'j^vand  wedding. 
Tt  is  considered  essential  in  the  hum- 
blest circles  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  family,  the  guests  at  the  wedding, 
whidi  indude  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  countryside,  should  have  lots 
of  eating  and  drinking, — "laahin's 
and  lavin's  of  i  very  thing."  Closeness 
on  such  an  occasion  is  the  unforgivable 
social  sin.  "Arrah,  if  I  wor  gettin' 
married,"  I  have  heard  a  woman 
indignantly  exclaim  when  she  saw  a 
poor  display  at  a  wedding,  "  Vd  sell 
every  stitch  to  my  back,  and  go  naked, 
in  order  to  get  married  dacently  ! " 

To  make  a  "  gran'  match  "  and  have 
a  "  grate  weddin' ' m  the  ambition  of 


Irish    parents  in   regard  ta  tibflir 

daughters.  Sometimes  a  strange  no- 
tion prevails  as  t^  what  is  a  £,'rand 
match.  I  once  asked  an  old  w(;iiian 
what  had  become  of  a  certain  young 
girl.  *'  Faix,  she  made  a  gran'  match, 
entirely ;  for  a  rale  giutleman  married 
her,"  was  the  reply;  "but  it  turned 
out  he  was  married  before."  "  And 
the  poor  girl, — where  is  she  now  ? " 
"Oh,  shure,  she's  at  home.  She 
hasn't  put  her  fat  outside  the  dure 
for  months  ashamed  to  show  her  lace 
to  the  naybours."  A  fntifully  grand 
match,  surely  ! 

A  pretty  Irish  servant-maid,  who 
had  got  married,  called  to  see  her 
mistr^su  "I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Australia  with  your  husband,  Kitty," 
said  the  lady.  "  Are  you  not  afraid 
of  such  a  long  voyage  ? "  "  Well, 
Ma'am,  that's  his  look  out,"  said 
Kitty.  "  T  ]>elon;,'  to  him  now,  an'  if 
any  tiling  happens  to  me,  shui-e  it  11  be 
his  loss,  not  mine."  But  there  is  not 
always  that  complete  loss  of  the  wife's 
idwtity  in  the  husband  which  the 
above  anecdote  sui^jjests.  It  is  the 
wife  that  rules  tho  household  in  rural 
Ireland.  The  husband  surrenders  to 
her  all  his  earnings,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing:  an  excellent  arrangement 
for  Pat  who,  feeling  the  money  burn- 
ing in  his  pocket,  as  he  says  himself, 
is  disposed  to  get  rid  of  it  rapidly ; 
and  a  still  more  excellent  arranstement 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Bridget 
is,  indeed,  Pat's  guardian  angeL  On 
many  a  Saturday,  when  a  boy  in 
Limerick,  have  I  seen  the  long  line 
of  country  cars  returning  homewards 
from  market  in  the  dusk  of  the 
summer  evenings,  the  wives  dri\  ini.(, 
and  the  husbands,  with  a  "drop 
taken,"  perhaps,  lying  quietly  in  the 
straw  behind.  • 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  young  lady 
froTu  Cork  who  was  presented  at  the 
Viceregal  Court,  Dublin,  shortly  aft«r 
her  marriage.    Tho  Viceroy  has  the 
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the  ladieB  presented  him  at  a  drawing- 
room  ;  but  when  His  Excellency  was 
about  to  give  this  young  hidy  the 
regulation  salute,  ahe  cried,  "  OIi,  no, 
tliat  privil^e  is  excluaivelj  reserved 
lor  Mr.  (yMahooj." 

Of  iXNine^  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  serenity  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  nnd  the  fond  attaclinient  be- 
tween huslmnd  and  wife.  I  knew  at 
least  of  one  Irislmuui  in  Limerick 
whose  life  was  made  imaenihle  by  a 
dnmken  wife.  She  had  lold  every- 
thing in  the  home  for  drink ;  and  aa 
a  last  resource  she  threatened  to 
commit  suicide  if  money  to  procure 
uiore  liquor  were  not  forthcoming. 
Next  morning,  before  proceeding  to 
work,  the  huBfaaad,  driven  to  deepem* 
tson  by  his  wile^a  eondnoty  lelt  his 
two  new  raaon  lying  on  the  table^ 
telling  her  to  *'  select  the  best  one  ov 
thim."  At  night  when  Pat  came 
home,  trembling  with  apprehension, 
lie  found  his  wife  huddled  up  in  a 
comer,  not  deadj — ^but  dead-drank. 
By  lier  side  was  a  pawn»tioket  and 
on  it  was  written,  Ttvo  razors^  1$,  &d* 
There  is  another  story  of  the  exo^ 
tion  which  proves  the  rule.  Borne 
years  ago,  as  the  mail-boat  from  Ire- 
land was  entering  Holyh^d  harbour, 
a  kdy  fdl  into  the  water.  One 
of  tiie  saUorSy  an  Irishman,  jumped 
overboard  wid  rescued  her  from  death 
by  drowning.  When  she  was  safe  on 
deck  >igain  the  husband,  who  was  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  accident,  handed 
the  brave  saOor  a  shilling.  Hie 
speotators  did  not  hentate  to  express 
their  indignation  at  the  man's  m^n- 
nesd,  when  the  sailor,  with  native 
shrewdness,  threw  a  new  light  on  the 
matter  by  saying  :  "  Arrah,  don't 
bhime  the  gintleiuau  ;  lie  knows  best ; 
maybe  if  I  badn*t  saved  her  he'd  have 
given  me  half-Srerown."  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  tiiat  the  hosband  in 


tiiis  case  was  not  an  Irishman.  His- 
tory, certainly,  does  not  indieate  his 

nationality. 

Marital  relations  in  Ireland  nre  as 
a  rule  of  the  most  harmonious  chai"- 
acter;  and  if  a  huijhand  and  wife 
do  fsU  ont|  occasionally,  and  even 
resort  to  blows,  they  think  nothing 
the  worse  of  each  other  in  the  end. 
Pill  Lane  is  a  cliussic  locality  in 
Dublin,  which  might  with  some  truth 
be  described  au  the  Billingsgate  of 
Uie  Irish  metropolis.  "  That's  a  fine 
black  eye  you've  got,  Missis,"  said 
a  man  to  a  woman,  sitting  over 
her  basket  of  fish  in  Pill  Lane. 
"Fightiu',  I  suppose,  agin"  "No, 
I  wasn't  tightiu',''  replied  the  fish- 
woman.  "Himself  [her  husband]  it 
was  that  gave  me  that,"  and  facing 
fiercely  round  on  her  questioner,  she 
added,  "and  I'd  like  to  know  vho 
had  a  better  right."  A  labourer, 
out  of  employment  applied  for  out- 
door n»lief  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
at  the  North  Dublin  Union.  "  Well, 
my  good  fellow,  we  must  have 
evidence  tiiat  yon  are  legally  married," 
said  the  Chairman  of  the  relief  Com- 
mittee. "Be_'')r,  vir,  I've  the  best 
proof  in  the  wuruld,"  said  the  appli- 
cant, and  bending  his  head  lie  dis- 
played a  scar  cm  his  skull.  "Does 
yer  hcnner  tiiink,"  he  added,  "I'd  be 
after  takin'  that  abuse  from  anywan 
but  a  wife  ? " 

Having  f?«ch  happy  homes  and 
faithful  wives  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Irishmen  are  loth  to  leave  them 
behind  t  An  Irish  cardriver  was 
wrapping  himself  up  carefolly  before 
starting  on  a  jotuney  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's day.  "You  seem  to  be  taking 
very  good  care  of  yourwlf,"  said  the 
impatient  fare.  "  To  be  shure  T  am, 
sur, "  replied  the  driver.  "  Whiit's  ttli 
the  wnroki  to  a  man  when  his  wife's 
a  widow!" 

MiOHAML  MaoDoNAOO. 
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The  capacity  of  savages  has  hither- 
to been  regarded  mostly  as  a  scientific 
problem.    Patient  savanttt  have  col- 
lected   Bkttlla,   measwed,  oompared 
them  with  one  another  and  with  the 
European,  and   drawn   conclusions : 
missionaries  and  philanthropists  have 
looked  at  the  question    from  their 
point   of   view  ;    but  even    in  the 
Colonies  men  do  not  appear  to  see 
that  it  interests  themaelyefi,  beyond 
the  possibility  ot   edncating  their 
labouxerB  or  household  servants  to 
work  more  skilfully.     In  truth  the 
matter  is    not  presainr;;.  Wiiatever 
the  capacity  which  Nature  bestows 
upon  the  countless  saYages  whose 
lands  we  have  annexed,  they  are  not 
likely  to  show  any  startling  progress 
in  our  time.    If  the  old  conditions 
of  existence  remain,  they  feel  little 
need  to  alter  their  habits,  or  inclina- 
tion  to   receive    new    ideas.  But 
whether  they  will  or  no^  a  great 
change  must  oome  Gvet  them.  All 
ancient  checks  upon  the  growth  of 
population  are  withdrawn,  and  those 
which  we  have  intrcxluced,  raeji-^le??, 
small-pox,  and   so  forth,  appear  to 
have  lost  their  strength  in  great 
measure.    Even  now  it  is  observed 
that  the  authority  of  the  dii^  is 
greatly  weakened  in    a  new  settle- 
ment ;  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  is 
iuiid    to    prevail    among  emigrant 
Kaffirs  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  very  natural  Already  there 
are  complaints  of  the  multitude  of 
natives  who  Hock  into  the  towns,  and 
as  the  *?tru;r.[;le  for  existence  deepens 
ihe  number  oi  uKisti-ru'ss  men,  svioh 
own  uo  alleji;ituice  to  a  chief,  will 
Mill^ly.   In  llie  towns  many  chil- 


OF  SAYAOES. 

dren        to  school.    Sir  John  Gorst 
says  that  there  are  classes  in  Enprland 
which  still  discourage  the  education 
of  working-people  so  &r  as  they  may. 
No  such  feeling  exists  in  the  Colonies. 
Every  man,  and    *  1 1 .  ially  every 
woman,  longs  for  intelligent  servants. 
Children  educated  at  a  Mission  School 
are  not  commonly  approved,  but  that 
is  a  diiferent  matter.    We  all  agree 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  elevate  the 
dusky  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
and  it  is  being  performed  with  a  :^eal 
which  in  time  must  have  its  effect,  if 
not  on  the  millions,  at  least  on  tlie 
hundreds  and  the   thousands.  To 
Y9ry  tefw  perhaps  has  it  ev«r  occurred 
that  there  may  be  peril  in  this 
good  work.    There  is  an  underlying 
assurance   that   Nature   will  check 
any  evils  that  micjht  arise.     We  may 
elevate  the  sa\agc  without  fear  of 
consequences,  because  he  can  never 
raise  himself  to  a  level  wludi  might 
endanger  the  white  man's  siqwriority. 
If  this  conviction  be  ill-founded,  our 
lalxiurs,  though  still  more  commend- 
able in  a  humane  point  of  view,  may 
ultimately  become  perilous    to  Uie 
empire.    Gbloni^  in  general  would 
think  this  notion  ludicrous.  In  many 
lands  they  admit  the  shrewdness  <^ 
the   alwrip^ines   within   the  narrow 
circuit  of  their  affairs  or  interests : 
they  recognise  the  foresiglit  and  the 
tenacity  and  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
the  chiefe ;  but  they  seem  mostly  to 
regard  these  as   mamfestataons  of 
instinct^  like  an  animal's,  which  has 
little  or  no  relation    to    the  broad 
intelligence  of  the  white  man.  Our 
kinsfolk    over    sea    are  commonly 
sensitive  to  peril  firom  the  dark- 
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ekumed  multitude  Hiouiid  them ;  but 
they  do  not  oontemplate  the  poadr 
hility  that  ia  anj  agB|  however 
distant,  trouble  may  arise  through 
their  flevclopfil  ruj-acity.  Porhaps 
it  ia  not  worth  l  orisidoring ;  but  the 
enquirj  has  a  certain  interest. 

There  is  an  illustoatiou  at  bond. 
I  have  004  visited  the  Philippines, 
but  the  sealaring  class  of  their  in- 
habitants are  f  i  :liar  enough  in 
British  colonies  of  the  Far  East.  By 
race  they  are  batitarfl  Malay,  for  the 
aboriginal  tribes  (so  to  coll  them 
-Without  prejudice)  do  iiot  quit  their 
islsads.  Of  the  civilised  people^,  the 
TVigslas,  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  when 
fir^t  seen  by  the  Sjmniai-ds  they  were 
ill  a  far  ruder  state  than  the  contem- 
porary Malays  and  Javanese,  wlio 
despise  them  to  this  day.'  Certainly 
Msjiila  men  are  not  respected  in  the 
China  Seas  lor  strength  of  charaoter 
or  intelligence,  or  manly  qualities  of 
any  sort  ;  tlie  j>iratc5!,  Suhi  and  'Lanun 
and  Baligutni,  re<ianl(_'<l  tlicin  as  a 
natural  prey.  But  the  Philippines 
have  been  a  l^tanish  possession  dur- 
ing fbnr  centuries  and  a  quarter; 
and  at  an  early  date  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  was  founded.  Every 
township  ill  the  settled  parts  has  its 
primary  school,  niaintaiiu-d  by  the 
Commune,  and  forty  years  ago  Craw- 
ford wTote^  *'It  has  been  observed 
that  more  of  the  humbler  dass  can 
read  and  write  than  even  among 
European  nations."  There  are  native 
merchants,  lawyers,  writers,  nianu- 
fa('tur(>rs  in  abundance,  many  of  them 
rich.  As  for  their  culture,  it  may 
be  assmned  that  AgninaMo  is  a  Isjr 
specimen  of  the  dass,  and  we  were 
all  amused  by  his  confession  of  blank 
ignorance  upon  elementary  matters 
of  fact  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  if 
Heuter's  agent  had  put  the  same 
que<<}tionB   to  a   Spanish  general  or 

'  A  I>iCX101[ABY  OP  TUJk  ImDIAK  ISI^DS  { 

J.  Oiawfiiid.  London,  1806> 


bishop  would  he  have  iecei\  (;d  mure 
intelligent  answers  t  My  point  is, 
however,  that  genersl  education,  sneh 

as  it  is,  in  the  Philippines,  has  suf- 
ficed to  make  a  dull  and  docile  race 
impatient  of  the  white  man  s  rule, 
able  to  concoct  meauure^  fur  shaking 
it  off  and  to  execute  them  with 
courage^  skill,  and  judgment.  It  is 
suggestive  to  compare  the  Tagala 
insurrection  with  the  Cuban.  The 
latter  had  a  thousand  advantages, 
includinir  whit^  leadership  ;  but  it 
never  advanced  beyond  the  gueniia 
stage  beeatne  the  people,  Iwwever 
syi^pathetic,  did  not  rissb  Observe 
that  there  was  no  system  of  popular 
e<Iucation  in  Cuba.  But  the  Philij*- 
yn'TU'  rf^^xds,  eA'en  the  common  folk, 
could  write  ;  thev  were  able  to  eon- 
spire  and  combine.  So,  when  the 
signal  was  given,  Aguinaldo  eom- 
manded  an  army  i  moreover  there  was 
discipline  in  its  ranks  and  humanity. 
While  the  Cubans  tortured  and 
murdered  every  prifioner  (certainly 
not  without  the  fullest  excuse  of 
provocation),  the  Tagalas  held  more 
than  five  thousand  ^Maish  captives 
at  one  time,  and  Admiral  Dewey 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  well 
treated.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
Republic  of  the  Phili})pines  niay  be 
founded  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  Bnt  theae  people  are 
a  d^penerate  race  of  Malays  to  whom 
was  granted  the  opportunity  loar 
developing  their  natural  powers,  and 
centuries  of  timo  to  uproot  the  old 
habits  and  instincl.s.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  pure  stock,  Dutch  or  British 
subjects  lor  the  most  part^  have  s 
greater  capacity  for  civilisation ;  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
authority  who  admits  so  much. 

I'ure  Malays,  however  (to  call  them 
so  roughly),  are  few,  and  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  prove  their  quality 
they  win  be  devomed  by  the  China' 
men.   To  the  latter  I  need  not  reier ; 
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they  are  not  to  be  called  savages, 
and  we  shall  perhaps  learn  in  due 
tiiim  Hut  fheie  capacity  is  equal  to 
our  own.  So  with  the  wild  tribea 
of  the  Indian  frontier.  In  Upper 
Scinrln  we  marched  iov  days;  throui^h 
a  wa8t'"'1  country,  burne^l  villages,  and 
roofless  Jiuuses,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Mari  H'iWh.  It  was  a  distressing  sight. 
Onoe  an  officer  named  Murray  expa- 
tiated on  the  hopeless  barbarism  of 
the  men  who  oould  do  sudi  wanton 
mischief.  General  Stewart  was  in 
hearing.  "Why,  jNlurray,"  said  he, 
"  that's  just  how  a  Lowlander  talked 
when  he  saw  the  result  of  a  glorious 
foray  made  by  your  ancestors  less 
»  couple  of  centuries  ago/'  Murray 
and  Mari,  be  it  known,  arc  pro- 
nounced alike.  TIio  shrewd  little 
jest  struck  me.  An  int<^lligeut  Low- 
lander  of  that  time  would  not  easily 
have  been  convinced  that  die  prowling 
cateran,  filthy  as  ferodous,  had  a 
brain  equal  to  his  own  and  in  a 
single  generation,  wlien  the  chance 
came,  would  prove  it.  It  is  on  record 
that  there  was  hut  one  school  in  the 
Higlilands  even  at  a  later  date.^ 

The  capacity  of  the  African  races 
eonoems  us  especially.  The  n^gro 
proper  is  judged  ;  in  the  TTnited 
States  and  Canada  he  has  long  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  to  show  his 
powers,  and  they  are  not  formidable. 
Fifty  years  ago  American  philan- 
thropy restored  a  select  number  to 
the  land  of  their  fore&thers,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  do  a 
ble55sed  work  there,  freed  from  the 
white  incubus;  to  put  it  briefly  and 
mildly,  one  may  say  that  the  expecta- 
tion luH  been  disappointed.  Nin^ 
years  ago  our  Government  took  over 
Sierra  Leone,  as  an  established  settle* 
ment^  from  its  humanitarian  founders ; 

'  In  17U2,  at  Abtrtarf,  near  KorL  Augus- 
tus ;  there  were  some  schools  in  the  Border 
towoB.  See  Chambers's  Doicasno  Asualb 
w  Soommk. 


if  British  support  were  withdrawn  at 
this  present  time  the  colony  would 
cease  to  exist.    But  negro  stooks 
represent  only  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa ;  most  of  the 
others  rank   far  lii^her.      Some  are 
INIoslein,  but  the  most  promising  of 
them,  a,s  the  Haussa,  do  not  show 
the  devout  arrogance  which  rejects 
our  civilisation;  what  capacity  they 
have  will  assert  itself  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  however,  some  of  tiiese 
peoples    are   multiplying  at   a  rate 
b<3yond    all    experience  elsewhere, 
beyond  belief  indeed,  if  the  reports 
were  not  official.    In  his  excellent 
history  ol  South  Africa  Mr.  McCall 
Theal  says:  "That  the  Bftntu  (Kaffir) 
population  from  the  Limpopo  south- 
wards has  trebled  itself  by  natural 
increase  in  fifty  y^'irs  is  asserting 
what   must   be  far  below  the  real 
rate  of  increase."   And  he  puts  forth 
the  evidence,  d  which  I  can  cmly 
cite  one  fact.    By  the  census  of  1881 
the  number  of  oliildi-cn  under  fifteen 
years  in    England  and  Wales,  pro- 
portionately to  the  number  of  females 
over  fifteen  yeais  (that  is,  of  age  to 
marry)  was  as  110*17  to  100;  in 
Canada  as  124*73  to  100;  in  the 
Australasian  colonies  the  mean  was 
150-76  to  100  ;  in  the  United  Stetes 
(census  of  l-ssQ)  130-76  to  100.  But 
among  the  Kaffirs  of  Cape  Colony, 
in  1875,  the  proportion  was  169*98, 
and  in  native  territories  it  is  &r 
higher.    Clans  have  been  accurately 
numbered  sometimes,  when  Govern- 
ment had  to  feed  them ;  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  such  cases, 
the  lowest  proportion  is  195  children 
to  100  females  over  flftem.  How 
shall  we  hold  in  subjectioD  peoples 
who  multiply  like  this,  as  brave  and 
as  stubborn  in  fight  as  ourselves,  if 
they  prove  in  the  end  <<>  be  as  intelli- 
gent also,  or  nvar  t'lmiiL^h  to  rival  us? 

Mr.  11.  M.  iStaiiiey  toid  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Searion  tint  natives 
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of  Uganda  who  were  horn  under  the 
old  rule  write  him  lettors  "which 
irould  do  credit  to  »  newspaper 
Bpeeial  CorreBpondent.**  IVom  tlue 
comparison  we  are  to  suppose  that 
they  deal  witli  the  state  of  the 
country  and  its  j)rospects  as  a  well- 
informed  and  thoughtful  Enghsh- 
man  would.  Such  is  the  result  of 
aohodting  upon  the  Ugmdeee  in  the 
first  generation.  Of  the  aame  people 
Bishop  Tucker  said  a  few  nonthi 
ago:  "T  sometimes  think  of  reeom- 
xoetkding  some  of  my  native  catechists 
to  my  Episcopal  bii^tlu'en  at  home 
for  tiie  poet  of  examining  chaplains." 
What  may  be  the  ethnological  af* 
finities  of  the  Ugandeee  does  not 
signify  lor  our  piirpo5;e.  Savages 
they  were  indubitahly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  savages  the  great  bulk  of 
them  remain,  showing  no  evidence 
of  that  mental  power  which  enables 
some  of  them  to  write  like  Special 
Correspondents  and  others  to  qualify 
as  exaraiuera  in  theology.  Doubtless 
in  the  uncounted  centuries  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Ashantia  or  liaho- 
meyans;  bat  it  was  so  little  that 
the  diffbrenoe  may  be  ignored.  Yet^ 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  capacity 
to  equal  Etiropcans,  in  these  matters 
at  least,  wa-s  present  all  the  while. 

It  is  no  discovery  titat  black 
children  may  rival  white  at  school 
Burton  admitted  this  in  his  ftunons 
essay,  Thb  Negro's  Place  in  Nature, 
bat  he  asserted  that  the  brain  of  the 
former  reached  its  ftdl  development 
at  puberty.  From  that  dat<'  prowress 
ceases,  and  the  man  assiduously  tor- 
gets  all  thai  the  boy  bad  learned. 
Thai  the  fact  is  so,  as  a  rale^  cannot 
be  disputed,  lui  we  may  still  doubt 
whether  it  be  due  to  any  physical 
law,  of  Nature's  framing,  that  is  to 
say.  Mr.  Scott- Elliot,  who  is  an  au- 
thority for  the  regions  with  which 
hfl  ie  aeqaainted^  tidnka  that  "the 


sudden  failure  of  the  children  to  make 
further  progress  intellectually  may  be 
eansed  by  tihe  habit  of  carrying  loads 
on  their  heads  in  early  yoath."^ 
Among  negroes  of  the  United  States 
the  break-down  at  puberty  is  no 
lontfer  conspicuous.  They  arc  dull 
eomujonlv,  but  the  ^leat  ljulk  of  their 
forefathers  belonged  to  the  dullest 
races  of  Africa,  those  of  the  West 
Ooa8t»  or  of  Mozambique  on  the  East 
where  the  trae  negro  reappears.  This 
fact,  of  some  importance,  is  not 
commonly  known,  T  believe.  Mrs. 
8waazy  uieutiuucd  it  to  me  by  cliauce 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  I  enquii-ed 
farther ;  the  spelling  of  the  old  lady's 
name  is  dabH>as,  but  she  had  her 
moment  of  renown  mty  years  ago 
and  more,  ns  the  witness  of  L.  E.  K's 
suicide  through  the  half-open  door  of 
the  room  where  she  was  awaitii^  her 
hosteas.  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
nogroids  of  the  plateau  reached  the 
barracoona  ;  nor  did  the  slaver  appre- 
ciate their  more  delicate  limbs  and 
intelligent  face*  when  he  could  get 
the  brawny  stupid  nei:rt)  of  the  low- 
lands. But  duubtlesw  it  is  the  pro- 
geny of  those  f^w  negroids  which 
from  time  to  time  have  famished 
able  men,  of  pure  African  blood,  in 
Amerira  and  the  West  Indies.  As 
for  the  i>autus,  the  Katlirs,  they  were 
far  beyond  the  slaver's  reach.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Soott-ElUot'a  theory  will 
not  apply  all  roond.  For  tiie  Bantus 
also  arc  subject  to  that  sadden  failure 
of  development^  and  assoredly  they 
do  not  make  a  practice  of  cai'rying 
loads  in  early  youth,  or  at  any  age 
if  they  can  liud  a  woman  to  do  it 
for  them. 

The  question  grows  more  difficult 
when  we  note  tiie  remarkable  ctipacity 
of  savages  in  general  up  to  the  fatal 
date.  In  mixed  schools  everywlicre 
they   keep   pace    with    the  white 

•Thk  NATrRALisT  IN  Mid-Afrioa;  by 
O.  F.  Scott-Eiiiot.   Loudou,  1896. 
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duldran  md  vmlty  «iir|Mn  iheaa, 
in  «a  MtonisiuQg  ratao  someliiiiet. 
Tlie  natives  of  AnatnlU  nnk  unong 

the  lowe5?t  of  hnman  beinffs,  whatever 
the  test  applied,  imual  or  phyRical. 
But  Mr.  Herbert  JSpencer  states  that 
"  During  three  oonaecutive  years  the 
aboriguuil  scbool  at  Kemayach,  Vio- 
toria,  Htoml  highest  of  all  the  Htate 
schools,  obtaining  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  marks."  Was  that  fici^tiro 
ever  pqnalled  in  Europe  I  One  m'v^ht 
think  that  the  brain  of  these  savages, 
like  their  land,  had  bmat  into  ab> 
nonnal  fertility  lor  a  aeMon,  after 
lying  fallow  for  agei.  Of  Maori 
children,  Mr.  Rrnnip,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  detluriHl  that  it  was  rather 
an  exceptional  wliitc  hoy  who  came 
np  to  their  aveiage.  Educated 
Maoris  indeed,  aa  we  all  knour,  take 
hononn  and  follow  profeeriooa  with 
oredi^  hnt  Hxety  do  not  maintain  this 
tremendous  suppriority  in  after  life. 
The  Andamaneise  stand  lower,  if 
pu^ible,  than  the  Australians.  They 
have  many  friends  and  champions 
now,  bnt  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  they 
were  tlio  most  hoRid  little  creatures 
of  whom  we  have  record  before  the 
British  occupation,  and  records  in 
their  case  go  very  far  back.  Students 
of  Eastern  folk-lore  who  agree  with 
Baron  Walehenaer  and  Burton  in 
allowing  that  the  tale  of  Sindbad  is 
founded  upon  log^hookB,  or  at  least 
upon  skippers'  reports,  identify  the 
Andamaneae  with  those  terrible 
dwarfs,  four  sjMUis  hij,'h,  whom  the 
sailor  encountered  in  his  fourth  voy- 
age; bnt  tiie  ohronider  mixed  them 
np  with  the  Ainns.  Esrly  Arab 
traTellexB  frequently  allude  to  them, 
calling  them  hideoti.H  h'tile  demons 
rather  than  nioi^  ;  and  so,  only  with- 
out the  intelligence  of  demons,  they 
have  been  described  almost  up  to 
our  own  tima  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Man  devoted  his  life  to  them,  mas- 
tered their  Isngoage^  gaUiered  their 


legends  and  saperettKons;  we  oogbl 
to  believe  bim  therefote  when  be 
asserts  that  the  Andaroaoese  did  not 

know  how  to  make  fire,  especially 
when  assured  that  In*  himself  could 
not  credit  such  barbarism  at  ttrst. 
The  same  gentleman  declares  thai 
they  have  no  word  for  nnmbers 
above  two,  thoogh  they  oan  oonnt 
up  to  ten  by  striking  the  nose 
and  Kn}'ing,  '*  Tlib  alfio,  thin  also  ;  " 
iH-yond  ten  they  lia\f  actually  no 
couoeptioQ  of  number.  Human  beings 
osn  baldly  1^1  below  that  level  But 
sehools  have  been  establislied  and  in 
the  resnlt,  to  be  brief,  Dr.  Brander 
(who  was  in  charge  of  the  hospitiil  for 
many  years)  asserts  tbnf  "  Up  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  Mincopie.s  [so 
they  call  themselves]  are  as  intelli- 
gent as  any  other  children.**  One 
spoke  Bngiish  and  Urdu  perleetly 
without  forgetting  his  own  tongue, 
and, — he  was  clever  at  arithmetic  ! 
Commenting  on  this  remark,  ^Mr.  Man 
says  that  hQ  could  give  a  more  striking 
instanoe.^ 

Hie  first  oonelnsion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  Inirnan  beings  who  live  in  tlie 
most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism, 
who  have  lived  in  such  a  state  ap- 
parently from  the  heginniui^  of  things, 
do  not  uece»sarily,  nor  as  a  rulei  lack 
power  of  brain  in  youth.  13ie  child 
of  a  man  who  has  no  word  for  nnmbers 
above  two  proves  himself  clever  at 
arithmetic  when  he  gets  the  chance 
to  learn.  He  may  be  not  only  equal 
to  white  huyn  of  his  asare,  but  superior. 
At  a  certain  moment,  however,  he  is 
apt  to  oeaee  msking  progress.  What 
is  the  oanset  One  finds  diiBeolty  in 
aooepting  Burton's  eatplanafcion.  Mkxj 
races,  wliicli  show  scarcely  a  sign  of 
improvement  since  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  indeed  for  ages 

'  On  the  Aboriginal  InhabitantH  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  Journal  of  the  AnthrOTO* 
logiMl  Institute,  vols.  vii.  and  xL ;  quoted 
by  M.  ds  QastnfiesB  in  Las  Psentae. 
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befcnre,  have  iknlb  of  the  grandMt 

capacity, — the  PA^an,  for  example. 
T>jng  since  it  was  noticed  that  skulls 
of  prehistoric  date,  prognathous  bt'yond 
the  negro,  with  superciliary  ridgCii 
almost  like  the  Miaa,-  often  ahow  a 
bnua-pui  excellently  formed  and  in 
mpamtf  aboTO  that  of  some  Eoropaan 
raoes  at  the  present  day.  Wlien  we 
oooke  to  the  skulls  of  the  Long  BarrowM 
and  the  Dolmens,  which  Canon  Taylor 
haa  so  carefully  scrutiuiaed,  they  moutly 
lepieaeiiit^  ao  fur  aa  thia  evidence  goes, 
»  people  as  inteOigent  ai  ouaelTeB; 
bat  they  were  naked  aava^^  Thli^ 
however,  is  rather  a  digression. 

?^«»m»»  fow  races  there  are  perhaps 
beyuiL  1  improvement.  Of  thes(?  tht- 
Bui!)huiou  and  the  Negritos  of  the  Fax 
Eaat  aire  notable  eacamples;  and  yet 
the  Andamaneae  jast  mentioned,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are  the  purest  of 
Negritos.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Aetas,  Samangs,  and  others  are 
incapable  of  receiving  even  tlie  elc 
ments  of  our  civilisation,  when  so  iiiauy 
benevoloit  aonla  have  ^ied  in  vmn 
to  ednoate  tliflni  for  a  oentory  peak 
Not  one  haa  ■ocoeeded  in  making 
even  a  commencement.  Yet  within 
tlio  limited  ranm'  of  their  necessities 
;in(i  desires,  the  ijitolligence  of  these 
people  is  surprising.  Children,  who 
cannot  aoqoire  the  simplest  fonn  of 
leamiog^  show  a  knowledge  and  a 
judgment  whontnnie<l  loose  into  their 
native  wilds  which  to  us  seems  super- 
natural. We  call  it  instinctive  and 
dismiss  the  puzzle,  having  found  ii 
name  for  it;  Imt  that  will  no  longer 
aervei.  Tb»  homing  inatinet  of  pigeons 
and  cats  is  now  denied  by  some  zoo- 
loi^i.sts  ;  reason  and  observation  guide 
tliera,  and  the  numberless  in^^t-ances 
allcgcfl  where  these  qualitie.s  would 
not  serve  are  pronounced  uutrust- 
^vorthy.  Bat  with  refsrenoe  to  Bosh- 
bmh  Mr.  Selous  tellaastoryof  his  own 
knowledge.  Twelve  children  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Matabele  in  1383  and 


earned  to  Bolawayo;  one  may  have 

been  nearly  twelve  yean  oJd,  the  others 

five  and  six.    They  were  made  slave?? 
of  the  King,  grew  fat,  and  pjesently 
ran  away.     Poor   old    Lo  Bengula 
did  not  pursue  them ;  Bushmen  are 
only  animals,  he  said,  and  thi;  young 
ones  followed  their  natnre^  Next 
year  Mr.  Selous  was  lu  t]n>  countiy 
from  which  the  children  had  been 
carried,  and  he  made  enquiries.  All 
but  one  reached  home  safe,  a  joui ncy 
<rf  many  hundred  miles,  Uving  the 
while  on  berries  and  lisatds  and  tor^ 
toises ;  and  it  was  no  town  or  -village 
they  had  to  find,  only  a  bivouac  of 
three  or  four  wandering  families.  The 
Hushman  has  only  one  accomplishment, 
outside  his  domestic  circle  at  least; 
bat  it  ia  one  whisih  veqairea  keen  ob- 
ssrvationand  some  other  faenlties  alao^ 
for  excellence.  This  ia  mimicry.  The 
timid  restless  creature  can  seldom  be 
pers'iride<l  to  do  more  than  imitate 
animals  and  birds  for  the  amusemout 
of  white  strangers,  a  performance  to 
which  he  is  osed,  and  wonderf  ol  it  ia. 
Bat  at  the  Hoek  of  the  Yaal  Biver, 
when  detained  by  a  flood,  I  saw  one 
cmploye<l,  or  kept  by  the  store-keeper, 
who  at  (neuing,  with  the  grog  on 
board,  mimicked  the  travellers  succes- 
aively  arriving  with  a  .force  beyond 
beli^   Then  I  learned  one  of  my 
own  peooliarities  never  suspected  be- 
fore.  It  is  not  instinct  either  which 
teaches  the  Samang  of    the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  distiuguiiih  the  camphor- 
trees  tiiat  can  be  tapped  to  the  gimtest 
advantage^  a  mystery  which  our  botan- 
lata  have  not  yet  fatiiomed.  OsmphoT' 
seekttS  follow  the  business  from  father 
to  s(>!i.  but  they  have  not  yet  learned 
tins.    .So  a  superstitious;  fancy  has 
arisen  among  them.     They  belicvo 
that  there  is  some  mystic  connection 
between  the  flamangs  mid  the  camphor- 
tree^  and  thai  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  dwarfs  is  necessary  to  avert  dire 
mishaps  in  the  jonglA.    A  onrions 
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The  Captutity  of  Savages, 


detail  is  that  the  Samang  has  no  use 

for  camphor  himself,  as  T  was  assijred. 
He  could  not  have  made  the  discovery 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  interests. 

Ineclaimable  such  tribes  nifty  be, 
but  it  does  not  seem  assured  that  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  learn  in  the 
reason.  Perhaps  the  will  fails  rather 
than  the  power.  Doubtless  their  brain 
is  minute  Ijeyoiid  example  elsewhere. 
Of  Bushmen  a  suiiicient  number  have 
been  examined)  and  we  may  reckon 
their  skull  at  1,288  cubic  centimetres, 
while  that  even  of  the  Hottentot 
measures  1,4:07  centirnrtreg ;  and  the 
Ilotteiitot  stands  far  below  the  West 
Coast  negro.  But  of  the  bram  allotted 
to  him  the  Bushman  makes  good  use 
in  his  own  way.  It  is  little  he  could 
learn  of  books  perhaps,  though  he  gave 
his  mind  to  it,  l)ut  he  learns  nothing  ; 
wc  must  not  say  that  he  consciously 
refuses  to  learn,  but  there  is  no  mgn 
of  au  attempt.  Does  this  absolute 
resistance,  voluntary  or  not,  give  us  a 
due  to  the  arrest  o£  development,  as 
it  is  termed,  in  less  extreme  cases? 
The  Bushman  and  the  Nef,^rito  are  the 
typical  savages,  without  home  or  laws 
or  government  or  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, but  not  without  marriage 
apparently.  They  have  only  one  wife, 
a  faot^  if  it  be  tru^  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind.  For 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the?9e  dwarfs, 
wherever  found,  are  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Besides  the 
internal  evidence^  all  other  races,  even 
the  Hottentot,  have  a  tradition  of 
their  arrival  in  the  land.  Theie  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Bushin'^TT  or 
Negritos  have  ever  been  more  ci\  ilised 
than  they  are  now,  though  they 
roamed  l^e  vddf  or  the  jungle  as 
masters  once,  white  at  this  time  they 
are  slaves  and  outcasts*  Endless 
generations  of  savagery  have  im- 
planted instincts  which  make  them 
revolt  from  teaching.    It  may  be  that 


they  are  morally  incapable  of  im- 
provement rather  than  physically.  The 
Bantu  or  Kalhr,  to  take  that  instance, 
is  immeasurably  superior.  The  capa> 
city  of  his  skuU  approaches  the  Euro- 
pean ;  the  sbries  runs,  European 
average  1,497  cubic  e&niimetres,  Bantu 
1,485,  West  African  negro  1,430,  Hot^ 
tentot  1,407,  Busliman  1,288.  But 
the  Kaffir  also  has  the  same  instinct 
of  revolt,  in  a  less  degree ;  with  him 
it  does  not  get  the  upper  hand  till 
puberty,  as  a  rule.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  savages  more  or  less.  When  a 
child  is  quite  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  people  the  instinct 
may  be  repressed,  but  there  is  always 
dan^^er.  Hie  instantaneous  relapse 
of  Jemmy  Button  and  Fu^a  Basket 
is  a  striking  example;  but  who  has 
not  read  The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
and  who  that  has  read  forgets  that 
interesting  episode  ?  The  case  of 
Edmund  Sandilli  is  even  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  less  familiar  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  great  Gaika 
chief,  surrendered  as  a  hostage  when  a 
ehild.  Governors  and  Bishops  looked 
after  his  education  and  their  ladies 
petted  him.  He  grew  up  clover,  even 
brilliant.  At  twenty-five  years  or  so 
he  held  a  good  appointment  in  the 
public  swviceu  Circumstances  assured 
him  an  excellent  career  in  the  Native 
Department,  and  he  knew  it.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  visited 
King  Williamstown,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants entertained  him  at  a  ball. 
Edmund  was  there,  in  tafl  coat  and 
white  tie;  they  say  he  danced  with 
His  Excellency's  daughter  ;  at  least 
he  received  a  very  gracious  ncjtice. 
But  next  day  he  left  his  Imlgiugs,  hid 
his  clothes  in  the  bush,  and  set  forth, 
stark«naked,  to  join  his  lather's  people. 
Many  earnest  appeals  were  sent  to 
him,  but  he  never  answered.  Some 
months  later,  his  corpse  was  identified 
aftei-  a  fight,  in  a  .suit  of  red  clay  and 
a  blanket.    Plenty  of  such  instances 
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are  discussed  in  South  Africa,  notably 
tbsfc  of  Jan  TaBitkia  whom  Br.  Philip 
pandod  aU  ov«r  England  as  a  living 

dfliDonst ration  of  his  thesis  that  a 
Kaffir  only  needs  Knt^lish  training  to 
equal  the  Knglibhiuau  ia  every  resp^t. 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Edmund 
danced  with  the  Lieutenant-Govefiior's 
daughter,  but  imqueBtioiiaUy  Jan  led 
a  Duchess  to  dinner  on  lua  arm  and 
leaser  fine  ladies  innumerable.  Some 
years  afterwanls,  ho\v»»ver,  he  r1«50 
suddenly  threw  ofl'  liis  clothes,  and  all 
civilised  usages  with  them,  resumed 
hia  dufiftainahip  and,  beooming  ono  of 
tibe  moat  hmtal  and  lawleaa  aavagea  of 
the  Frontier,  was  killed  at  length  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  PtHldio.  Tt  must 
be  iiot^'d  that  thin  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  even  by  the  standard 
of  Europe ;  he  had  spent  a  yeai-  in 
England,  had  wen  the  Ueanngs  of 
eiviliaation,  not  to  apeak  of  CAuriati* 
anity,  and  enjoyed  its  comforta.  He 
knew  how  irresistible  the  power  of 
thi-s  country  was.  Yet  in  early  middle, 
life  the  savage  instinct  broke  out,  and 
transformed  him  into  a  worse  ruffian 
than  hia  nntutored  Idnafollc;  more 
than  that,  it  drove  him  into  a  strug^ 
the  result  of  which  must  have  been 
perfectly  (Aprv  to  his  eyes.  It  was 
the  defection  of  Jan  Tsattsu  above 
all  which  obliged  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Philip  to  surrender  thoae  ideaa  whioh 
had  wrought  saoh  incaloalable  mis- 
efaief  during  his  lifetime.  He  aban- 
doned them  and  died  penitent,  but  the 
evil  which  thfit  good  man  worked 
remains  t<.»  the  present  day  in  the 
hatred  of  tiie  independent  Boers  for 
all  thinga  Bngliah  and  the  diatmat 
of  our  own  lellow*aahjeota.  Mhadi 
grvea  a  striking  eKampln  from  South 


America.  A  Botocundo  Indian  boy 
eaptorad  was  aent  to  aobool  at  Bahia. 
He  had  talent  and  indnatiy  enough 
to  win  a  medical  degree  and  praotiaed 

m  a  doctor.  "But  nffrv  some  years 
his  friends  remarked  a  growing  melan- 
choly and  one  day  he  vanished,  re- 
tamed  to  his  naked  people  and  waa 
aeen  no  more.^  There  ia  a  eiroum- 
etantial  tegend,  I  am  told,  in  Sydney 
to  the  same  effec  t ;  the  aboriginal  hero, 
whf)  distanced  all  competitor  in  the 
s«  tin  ijs,  was  named  Bungay.  Pe^ehf»l 
quotes  a  story  told  by  Neuniayer,  an 
Australian  explorer,  in  1861.  'When 
lost  in  the  bush,  he  oame  aerosa  a 
party  of  blacks  who  were  very  kind. 
IIo  asked  directions  for  his  route  and 
one  of  them,  stark-nakod,  taking  the 
explorer  s  not<*-ix)ok  and  pencil,  jotted 
down  the  names  of  places  and  d^rip- 
tiona  of  the  eoontry  through  which  be 
had  to  pass,  in  ezeeUent  En^ish  and 
a  handwriting  like  copper-plato.  He 
had  been  a  pri^e-pupil  at  Adelaide 
Mission  School  Hvc  or  six  years  Ijefcn  e.^ 
To  sum  up.  Many  savage  races 
have  a  brain-power  equal  to  that  of 
Enropeana  in  childhood,  but  aa  a  role 
it  ceases  to  develope  about  the  age  of 
pnberlj.  It  is  not  evident  that  thia 
arrest  is  due  to  phvsifn!  causes;  in- 
herited instincts  perhaps  may  account 
for  it.  If  that  be  so,  they  will  pro- 
bably lose  their  loroe  in  time,  as 
dviliBation  epreada.  But  inatincta  are 
very  loDgOi^d,  while  anything  of  the 
aaoeetnd  oonditions  remains. 

Fbbdkeick  Botls. 

'  TuAVti-ii  IN  Peru  during  tiik  years 
1838-42;  by  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  1S47. 

■t  Tua  Races  or  Man  and  zhsib  Qso- 
OBArmoAi<  DisiBiBunoN ;  by  OtoarPtesohd, 
1874. 
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WOLF^JHARLXJS. 

(A  SjiJKTCH  FHOM  Lin.) 


Jh  •  tombMovn  cottage  «t  tho 
extreme  end  of  felie  paruh  ol  Diil» 
dt(ob»  lives  Wolf-Charlie.    It  is  one 

of  a  couplp  of  cottago:^  in  such  bad 
condition  tiuit  thvy  arc  hold  to  be 
past  repairiui^,  and  yoiir  ))y  yeai-  tho 
owner  threaleuu  to  pull   them  down 

and  eieot  othere  in  their  phMe^  Ear 
jrears  he  hes  leceived  no  rent;  for 
jeam  Wolf-Chftrlie  end  his  old  grand- 
mother, who  inhabits  the  other 
iiiisi  lable  editicf,  have  i-eceived  notice 
to  quit  at  Michaelmas, — a  notice  they 
always  disregard.  In  the  one  cottage 
the  gronndofloor  only  is  found  to  be 
habitable  ;  in  the  other  the  grand- 
mother has  been  compelled  to  take 
up  her  abfxlo  in  the  upper  story  by 
reason  of  tlie  absence  of  door  and 
window  in  the  apartuieut  down-stairs. 
With  the  broken  panei  from  the 
window  her  greatgrandchildrm  dig 
in  the  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish 
which  make  th(nr  playground ;  the 
door  was  long  ago  broken  up  and 
converted  into  fire-wood. 

The  cottages  are  approached  by 
a  kne  too  narrow  to  admit  d  any 
vebioie  wider  than  a  wheelbarrow ;  it 
iff  a  lane  which  leads  only  to  tlMae 
poor  houses,  debouching  on  a  mekn- 
choly  space  of  grass  and  nettles 
growing  above  brickbats,  tiles,  broken 
ehinmey-pots,  refuse  of  all  sorts, 
which  apace  was  once  on  a  time  the 
trim  garden-plots  of  these  (x>ttagw. 
Between  the  broken  bricks  of  the 
little  paved  way  before  the  doors 
spronts  a  plentiful  crop  of  .sick!)' 
fungus.  More  ihaa  once  there  has 
been  illneH  among  the  children  canaed 


by  improuipta  feaste  off  the  onwhole' 
aone  growth.    One  ohild,  rmidered 

reckless   by  stress   of  hunger,  end 

indulging  in  a  surfeit,  gave  the  crown 
and  glory  to  Wolf-Charlie's  history  hy 
neoes<?itating  an  inquest  in  i>ulditeU. 
He    received    his     nick-uamo  of 

Woif-Quudie  periiaps  becanae  ol  the 
look  in  hie  mekneholy  eyea» 
or  beeanaeof  the  prominenee  of  his 

great  ypllow  teeth,  tlie  leanness  of 
his  Hanks,  the  sh.imj^y  unkempt  hair 
about  hLs  head  and  iaoe,  and  his  half 
fierce  half  frightened  expression.  He 
ia  what  is  called,  in .  eeaployers'  par> 
lance,  "a  three-quarter  man,"  reOfliT- 
ing  only  three-fourtlw  of  the  wagea 
of  the  other  labourers.  He  has  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  tVet ;  he  is  imt 
a  downright  fool  iikc  Silly  Solomon, 
the  idiot  of  the  pariih,  nor  a  cripple 
like  Daniel  Dnck.  Wolf^iharlie  is 
not  specially  fr^H^wt^^^  in  any  fashion, 
yet  lie  is  in  i'nmc  indefinable  \say  de 
lieient.  His  fellow-labourers  will  not 
do  a  liarvest  with  him,  and  no  tanner 
darcii  truht  him  lo  teed  his  cattle,  or 
to  plough  or  drill. 

Yet  such  duties  as  are  intrusted 
to  him  he  performs  with  wwfisiKng 
industry  and  a  dogged  persist* mi n'^. 
"When  the  vapours  hang  \\hite  and 
ghost-like  over  the  low-lying  meadows 
he  stands  all  the  day  long,  knee-de^ 
in  water,  ditching ;  and  he  can  always 
be  relied  on  to  *'  top  and  tail "  the 
tomipe.  In  the  winter,  when  work 
on  the  f.nni  is-  only  to  be  (»btained 
by  the  best  men  and  swfh  hangers-on 
as  Wolf-Charlio  are  iiu  anabiy  among 
the  first  to  be  paid  off,  be  sits  by  the 
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^y-dde  breaking  the  atooea  of  the 

road ;  or  for  a  few  pence  he  will 
trudge  the  seven  miles  to  Runwich  to 
fetch  a  sick  neighbour's  medicine. 

His  clothes  are  in  rags,  showing 
the  poor  flesh  in  many  places  which 
custom  and  comfort  have  ordained 
shall  be  hidden  from  Tiew ;  his  t^iin, 
hairy  chest  i«  off»>T)or  hare  than 
covered  :  f>f  Huuday  clothes  he  has 
none.  When  he  sits  on  the  long 
dank  grass  of  the  road-side  banks, 
trith  his  hadk  to  the  wind  and  his 
shoulders  pulled  to  his  ears  for 
warmth,  and  feels  in  the  red  and 
white  bundle  beside  him  for  the 
niiflflay  meal  whidi  is  to  support 
hiiii  till  he  can  l(K>k  for  his  bowl  of 
potatoes  at  night,  he  finds  nothing 
bat  dry  bread  thera  He  does  not 
oven  possess  the  shut-knife  wiib  which 
etiquette  ordains  that  the  apfri^^^jl- 
turai  labourer  shall  carve  his  dl  /Wsro 
feast ;  he  pulls  it  to  pieces,  wolf -like, 
with  claws  and  teeth,  looking  out 
with  fierce  yet  mdancholy  gaae 
over  the  grey,  shivering  meadows  as 
he  drearily  chews  his  food.  He  is 
in  a  word,  tho  poorest  of  the  poor,  a 
most  wretclied  and  pitiable  oljject. 

Yet  not  so  poor  but  that  Charlie, 
too,  has  his  romanoe ;  and  here  it  is. 

There  bef^D,  some  years  ago^  a 
winter  longer  and  more  cruel  than 
any  in  ^^^1lf-Charlie's  experience  ; 
when  a  l)itt  r>r  frost  bound  tlie  lanrl  in 
bands  or  aon,  when  the  saddened  sky 
looked  down  on  a  dead  world  wrapped 
in  its  winding-sheet^  when,  for  even 
the  best  laUnuera  no  work  ooeld  be 
Ibond,  and  when  the  poor  three- 
quarter  man  was  in  every  aense  left 

out  in  the  cold. 

The  Wolf  was  not  a  house-holder 
in  th(»e  days,  but  shared  bed  and 
board  with  a  lamify  in  eacchange  for 
the  five  ehfllinga  a  week  he  paid 
them.  For  a  eoople  of  weeks  not  one 
of  the  five  shilUnp^s  was  forthcoming^. 
Hiere  were  bard  times  that  winter  for 


all  daaaes  of  the  agricultural  yyoor ; 
no  man  dared  to  soften  his  heart 
towards  his  comrado  :  no  woman 
ventured  to  give  away  bite  or  sup 
from  the  children's  scanty  meaL 

There  came  a  day  when  Wolf- 
CSiarlie,  buckling  tilie  strap  of  his 
trooaers  tightly  round  his  empty 
stomach,  turned  his  back  upon  that 
poor  table  at  which  for  so  long  he 
had  taken  hia  place.  The  moUier 
was  doling  out  to  her  half'doBen 
Httle  ehild^  the  morning  meal  of 
bread  soaked  in  hot  water,  peppered 
and  salted ;  of  this,  for  the  first  time, 
s]io  f'oa^r'fl  tr>  offer  the  lodger  a  share. 
The  j.Hior  i'cIjow  said  no  word  of 
remonstrance,  of  appeal,  of  farewell 
even,  but  torned  his  baok  upon  the 
|dace  where  his  heme  had  been  and 
on  the  familiar  faces,  and  took  his 
way  alongf  a  certain  road  ;  a  road 
which  the  ap;ricultural  labourer  and 
hia  wife  travel,  spiritually,  in  many 
a  moment  of  depression  and  in  their 
bad  dreams ;  a  road  where  surety  no 
fiowers  should  grow,  where  the  way- 
side grass  and  overhanging  leafy  trees 
should  wither ;  n  road  paved  with 
bitterness  and  hatred,  and  a  burning 
sense  of  injury  and  all  evil  thoughta, 
and  despair, — tibe  road  to  the  Work- 
house. 

No  fiowers  were  there  to  mock  tin* 
traveller  on  the  morning  when  Wolf- 
Charlie  sought  the  cold  charities  of 
the  dreaded  place ;  but  icy  air  cut 
his  ill-protected  body  like  a  knif^  the 
hard  encmated  anew  of  the  road 
aomnded  like  iron  beneath  his  unwil* 
ling  feet.  A  taeitom man  in  company, 
the  Wolf  is  given  to  talkinf*  a  p-eat 
dnal  to  himself.  As  he  trims  the 
roots  foi-  grinding,  lops  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees,  clears 
a  way  for  the  wateroouxae  in  the 
ditohes,  his  Hps  are  always  moving, 
and  a  low  mattering  issues  forth. 
With  such  melancholv,  indi«?tinct 
murmuhngs,  fit  aooompaniment  to  the 
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vague,  only  half  comprehended  dis- 
tress and  aching  of  his  heart,  Woif- 
Charlie  went  his  way  and  was 
swallowed  np  in  tiie  portals  of  the 
big  wMte-waahed  Workhouse.  And 
in  that  village  where  hitherto  his 
work  had  been  done  be  was  seen  no 
more. 

In  the  spring-time,  when  a  young 
man's  fancy  turns  nol  only  to  thoa^ts 
ci  love  bat  also  to  poaaiMe  odd  jobs, 
easier  to  1>e  come  at  in  barley-sowing 

season^  Wolf-Charlie  emprp:ed  from 
his  place  of  retirement^ — ^not  un- 
accomjiunied. 

In  spite  of  the  warmth,  regular 
food,  and  better  dothing  which  he 
enjoyed  In  the  Workhouse,  want  of 
liberty  and  occapati<Hi  had  iM  sadly 
upon  him.  His  strancfeness,  his 
longing  for  freeciom,  his  silent  anguish 
of  soul  had  been  too  much  for  the 
body  weakened  by  prtratiMia,  and 
Wolf-C9iarli^  who  was  not  ft  fiavourite 
with  the  master  and  whose  sullen 
ways  and  uncomprehende<l  mutterings 
made  him  obnoxious  to  the  other 
officials,  fell  seriounly  ill.  la  this 
condition  there  had  been  allotted  to 
him  as  nurse  the  woman  who  now 
issued  with  him  from  captivity.  She 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a 
foolisli  re<i  face,  dnsty  liair,  a  wooden 
leg,  and  six  children.  Slie  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  Workhouse  since  the 
birth  of  her  last,  which  now  toddl^ 
along,  dragging  on  her  skirts,  a  child 
of  four. 

So  encumbered,  Wolf-Charlie  boldly 
re-appeared  in  that  world  which  had 
not  treated  him  too  «jently  hitherto, 
bringing  with  him  seven  mouths  to 
feed,  besides  that  capacious,  never 
satisfied  <me  of  his  own.  In  such 
patriarchal  fashion  he  made  his  entry 
into  Dulditch,  and  getting  employ- 
ment at  the  Brightlands  farm,  in- 
stalled himiielf  and  family  in  the 
cottage  already  described. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  the  idea  of 


legalising  the  bond  which  bound  the 
Wolf  to  the  wooden-legged  mother  of 
six  emanated  from  the  Ilector.  On 
the  part  of  the  Wolf  and  Wooden-leg 
no  difficulties  were  made;  ihe  baxms 
were  duly  asked  and  all  went  merrily 
as  the  proverbial  bell ;  until  a  re- 
port, speedily  confirmed,  was  circulated 
tiirough  the  \Hlage  to  the  effect  that 
Wooden-l^s  husband  (the  father  of 
the  six)  was  still  living,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  living  in  ^e  adjoinxng 
parish. 

Neither  int^Miding  bride  nor  bride- 
groom was  at  all  overcome  by  tlie  an- 
nouncement. The  woman  liafl  known 
it  all,  and  to  the  man  it  made,  appar- 
ently»  no  diflference.  But  the  idea  of 
marriage  having  taken  hold  of  their 
slow  imagination  thev  would  not  relin- 
([uish  it.  Now  that  the  crying  of  the 
banns  had  made  them  celebrities  in 
the  plaee,  they  determined  to  achieve 
that  which  they  had  publicly  pledged 
them.selves  to  perform  :  they  would  be 
married  or  perish  in  tlie  attempt;  and 
they  finally  accomplished  their  pur- 
]K)se  at  the  Rtinwich  ReLristrv  Office. 
Having  matle  all  necessary  (^and  false) 
declarations,  they  trampeid  off  in  the 
sunshine  of  an  early  summer  morning, 
the  six  children,  who  could  not  with 
safety  be  left  behind,  trailing  after 
them. 

The  bride,  arrayed  in  her  one  frock 
(the  old  lilac  print  the  matron  had 
given  hor  on  leaving  the  Workhouse), 
hopped  bravely  forth  on  her  sound 
leg  and  that  wooden  substitute  which 
through  use  had  grown  too  short  for 
her,  causing  her  to  walk  with  much 
pain  and  exertion.  The  bridegroom, 
his  shaggy  head  sunk  upon  his  breast^ 
walked  along  behind  her,  silent^  with 
his  hands  thrust  into  those  slits  in 
his  trou<?ers  where  his  pockets  had 
once  been.  Thus,  with  one  shilling 
and  twopence  in  hand  to  furnish  forth 
the  wedding-feast,  they  tramped  the 
seven  miles. 
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HaWng  accomplished  their  object 
and  expendpf]  their  fortune,  with  the 
cahu  of  satislied  ainbition  they  re- 
turned to  the  shelter  of  the  filtliy 
room  with  the  empty  cupboard,  to 
the  ooonnhSal  ehaanher,  vhere  the  big 
'woodcm  bedstead  filled  all  the  space 
not  occupied  by  the  sacks  of  straw 
flung  in  one  corner  for  the  accoju- 
modation  of  the  elder  children.  It 
swarmed  with  fleas,  ihaX  gigantic 
ooQch,  it  moelt  abominably;  its  four 
great  posta»  imdraped,  used  to  reach 
to  the  oeUing  and  serve  the  obikireii 
for  impromptu  gymnastic  exeiviwB 
imtil  they  were  cut  do\^,  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  first  wiuterj  and  con- 
verted into  firewood. 

On  thifl  wretched  bed  in  the  ful- 
}i  f  fiiiio  a  baby  was  bom  to  the 
Wolf,  and  then  another.  Those  small 
moneys  which  Wooden  log  earned  by 
gathering  acorns  for  the  furnier.s  at 
sixpence  a  bushel,  by  picking  stoneiii 
and  other  odd  job^  were  stopped  for 
these  events;  ailid  at  sueh  times  the 
fomily  came  dangerously  near  starva* 
tion.  No  nurse  could  be  found,  even 
if  the  necessary  few  shillings  could 
have  been  scraped  together  to  pay 
her  j  the  eldest  girl  was  the  motiier's 
sole  attendant  for  the  fow  days  she 
ooold  lie  beside  her  misecaUe  baby, 
before^  with  her  hopping,  painful  gait 
she  must  limp  to  her  labours  in  the 
field  once  more. 

As  hss  been  said,  the  Wolfs  old 
grandmother  lies  bed^ridden  next  door. 
You  mount  to  her  room  by  an  open 
fiight  of  steps  arising  out  of  that 

ruined  room  down-stairs,  strewn  with 
phister  falling  from  walls  and  ceiluig, 
and  with  the  broken  bricks  kicked  up 
from  the  floor.  The  old  woman  has 
not  been  down  these  steps  for  years, 
nor  will  descend  them  until  she  is 
carried  down  in  her  coffin  ;  and 
because  Wooden-leg  cannot  mount  the 
unprotected,  crazy  staircase  the  eldest 


girl  is  told  off  to  wait  on  her  giaod- 

mothf'!", 

Coitsidering  tliat  the  cliild  is  only 
thirteen  years  old,  Umt  she  has  had 
the  worst  possible  trainings  and  that 
there  la  pnetieally  no  supervision  (for 

when  Grandmother  grumbles  from  the 
bed  Beatrice  thinks  it  wise  not  to 
hear)  the  work  is  dom^  fairly  well.  A 
few  favoured  ones  aiiioug  the  uneven 
boards  are  scrubbed ;  the  threadbai-e 
ooonterpane^  the  eobwebby  blankets, 
the  yellow  sheets  are  neatly  ancaoged, 
the  chair  and  table  dusted.  When 
Beatrice  is  particularly  energetic  she 
spits  upon  the  latter  and  polishes  it  to 
quite  a  cheerful  shiuiness. 

Tbo  i^illd  reoeives,  by  family  ar- 
rangement,  the  sum  of  sixpence  weekly 
for  these  servioes.  Grandmother  is 
not  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind  and  has 
iiev«M-  been  known  of  her  substance  to 
olTi  [  lier  small  attendnnt  bite  or  sup. 
I3ut  ill  night,  when  everything  is  still, 
Beatrice  noiselessly  moonte  the  un- 
steady stair,  gently  opens  the  door 
of  die  old  woman's  room,  steals 
across  the  rotten  boards,  and  with 
a  delilxu-ate,  unwavering  little  hand 
robs  her  Grannie. 

The  poor  old  wumou  hod  but  an 
aUowanee  of  a  balfHrtone  of  flour, 
a  weekly  dole  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  Her  coffers  are  not  over 
full,  nor  her  board  too  luxuriously 
spread.  But  to  the  famished  folk 
next  door  she  is  a  feminine  Croisu^, 
a  pampered  being,  enjoying  continued 
festival,  diverting  to  her  own  selflsh 
indulgence  necessaries  of  lifo  needed 
by  far  hungrier  people. 

The  dark,  still  bri'/ht  eyes  of 
(Irannie  open  upon  iieatrice,  wuteh 
her  as  she  appropriates  the  slice  of 
cheese,  the  tdOow  oandle^  the  lump  of 
bread,  which  with  few  variatioiia,  is 
the  nightly  toll  the  child  exacts.  She 
wjitches  the  little  marauder,  but  she 
says  nothing.  There  is  sometliing 
uncanny  to  the  imagination  in  the 
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picture  of  the  dauntless,  small  de- 
predator at  her  nightly  work,  of  the 
old  woman,  glib  enough  of  tongue  in 
the  daylight,  Ijdng  there,  voiceless,  to 
be  robbed  of  her  cherished  store.  It 
b  almost  as  if  tliat  ugly  grandchild 
in  her  scant  and  ragged  chemise,  txire- 
footed,  exercised  some  spell  over  the 
aged  parent,  as  if  sup«matural  agencies 
were  at  work. 

But  it  is  more  the  spirit  of  prudence 
than  tiiat  of  fear  vhich  strangles  the 
corses  on  the  Grandmother's  lips. 
She  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this 
abominable  child,  tliis  unnatural  des- 
cendant, who  must  have  the  elements 
of  a  conscience  souiewlierc  about  her, 
as,  up  to  the  pretjeut,  she  has  stayed 
heir  hand  and  left  enough  in  the  cup- 
board to  preserve  her  relation  from 
starving.  Suppose  that,  night  by 
night,  the  thievish  imp  made  a  clean 
swtep  of  tlie  provender;  suppose, 
inste^ui  of  coming  with  commendable 
regularity  to  tidy  the  room,  she  slimk 
out  in  the  fields  to  play  and  left  the 
poor  old  thing  to  die  of  dirt  and  neg- 
lect !  In  submission,  it  seems.  Grand- 
mother's safety  lies.  Her  only  chance 
of  deliverance  from  such  outrage  is  to 
give  up  her  wretched  bedstead,  her 
round  table,  her  conple  of  broken- 
seated  chairs,  to  give  up  all  hw  pride 
and  her  life-long  prejudices  and  have 
herself  carried  to  the  "Workhouse. 
But  Gran,  who  prays  she  may  not  live 
long  in  loud  monotonous  petitions 
which  only  cease  when  Beatrice  is  in 
attendfuice^  and  which  are  a  sound  as 
£amiliar  to  the  household  next  door, 
and  as  unregarded,  as  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  the  broken  chimney, 
would  sooner  endure  ages  of  lonely 
miserable  days,  centuries  of  honor- 
haunted  nighto  than  face  that  in- 
dignity. 

So  from  year  to  year  the  family,  of 
which  Wolf -Charlie  is  the  head,  drags 
on.  They  are  scarcely,  as  one  may 
say,  in  fortune's  power;  they  never 


can  be  poorer  than  they  are,  and 
their  cupboard  is  therefore  empty 
even  of  the  skeleton  of  fear. 

Yet  often,  perhaps,  the  thought  of 
that  other  husband  whose  responsi- 
bilities he  luyl  taken  on  his  own 
shoulders  may  have  troubled  the 
Wolfs  slow  brain.  By  the  irony  of 
fate  it  happened  that  this  man,  who 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  children 
to  follow  a  wandering  life,  settled  for 
a  time  in  the  parish  adjoining  Dul- 
ditch;  he  had  kept  dear  oif  the 
neighbourhood  while  the  parish  audior^ 
ities  were  interested  in  his  where- 
abouts. Fortune  had  smiled  upon 
him,  and  his  trade  (in  dried  herrings, 
tapes,  cotton,  rabbit-skins,  old  bones, 
rags,  and  so  fcnrth)  had  prospered. 
He  had  lately  bought  a  donkey-cart 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  well-to^lo 
person. 

Often,  as  Wolf-Charlie  sat  by  the 
road  side  breaking  the  stones  on  the 
heap  before  him,  this  hero  would  drive 
past,  in  his  pride  and  arrc^anoe,  be- 
labouring his  donkey,  with  not  a 
thought  or  a  look  for  that  poor  bearer 
of  other  folks'  burdens  under  the 
hedge.  The  V\  olf  was  not  a  spp^u- 
lative,  or  an  inquisitive,  or  a  ruuuua- 
tive  person;  hie  reasoning  powers  were 
of  tiie  smallest;  yet,  surely,  in  his 
half-awakened  mind,  in  his  twilight 
consciousness,  there  must  have  dwelt 
t  il  oughts  at  such  times  which  one 
would  be  curious  to  know. 

Once,  when  the  second  baby  was 
bom,  when  winter  was  lying  dark, 
silent,  and  sullen  upon  the  land,  when, 
tighten  the  trouser-strap  round  his 
shivering  body  as  ho  might,  drag  the 
old  sack  he  wore  as  overcoat  close  as 
could  be  about  his  throat,  he  must  yet 
suffisr  dismal  pangs  of  hunger  and  of 
cold,  these  thoughts  strove  to  become 
articulate.  St<x)})ing  over  the  beet  he 
was  pulling  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
road  ho  heard  the  well-known  sound 
of  the  donkey-cart  approaching.  He 
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stood)  ■nmted  in  his  work,  hii  baok 
bent^  the  hesi  he  was  In  the  set  ol 
pulling  in  his  head.   Hie  wheols  of 

cart  or  carriacfc  passincj  along^  the  road 
never  diverted  him  from  his  work ; 
even  when  the  traction-engine  panted 
slowly  by,  its  fire  gleaming  redly  in 
the  gloom  of  the  thick  altomoon,  he 
would  not  lift  his  head  to  look.  But 
the  donkey-cart  was  a  different  matter. 

Presently  he  raised  himself,  and 
with  a  Hj^ht  of  unwonted  resolution 
in  hia  eyes,  stood  erect.  The  donkey- 
oart  approached,  and,  in  the  lightneas 
of  his  heart  and  triumph  ol  his  fortune 
the  ovner  whistled  gaily  as  he  rode 
along. 

Suddenly,  swinging  tlio  turnip  in  the 
air  and  }iuldin<j  it  above  liis  head  as 
a  signal,  Wolf-Charlie  hailed  his  rival. 
««Hi,l8ayr 

The  driTSr  of  the  donkey-cart 
paused,  looked  beyond  the  hedge,  saw 
the  shap^gy,  rfifrc:ed  fia:urf\  t!u>  linngry, 
naelancholy  eyes,  brightened  by  the 
unwonted  fire  of  purpose.  "  Hi  !  '  he 
caUed  back.  Iliis  did  not  kiok  Hke 
A  man  with  money  to  apare  fiHr  boot- 
lAoes  and  snoh  yaan  trifles ;  he  did 
not  have  the  air  of  a  purchaser  of 
red-herrings,  e"v  cT>.  The  call  the  trader 
gave  was  unexpeciant,  indifferent. 

**  I  ha'  got  yar  wife  and  children," 
tiie  Wolf  shouted  aloud  to  him. 

The  driver  gased  lor  a  moment  at 
his  wretched-looking  rival,  then  turn- 
ing back  to  his  donkey  belaboured  it 
with  a  heavy  stroke  across  its  ribs. 
"  I  don't  keer  who  th'  devil  ha*  got 
'em,  so  long  as  I  ha'n't,"  he  shouted 
back ;  and  so^  master  of  the  situation, 
drove  oflt 

After  tliat  rebuff  it  was  never 
known  that  the  Wolf  made  any 
further  effort  to  detach  from  himself 
tibe  burden  he  had  hung  about  his 
neck.  Neither  does  he  make  com' 
piaintii  With  an  intelligence  not 
much  removed  from  that  of  the  beasts 
No.  469. — yoi,  hMXPL. 


of  the  field  he  Is  patient  and  unoom> 
plainiTig  as  they. 

And  the  children,  in  some  mysteri' 

Otis  way,  seem  to  thrive  on  their  half 
rations  of  breaci,  cunningly  soaked  in 
hot  water  to  luake  the  allowaucts 
appear  more,  their  random  dessert  of 
hedge-berries,  wild  iq>ple8,  and  fungus 
from  the  door-step.  They  are  ragged 
and  they  are  filthy,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  not  particularly  thin  or 
pitiable-looking  ;  their  hair,  which 
one  would  not  care  too  closely  to 
inspect,  seen  from  a  safe  distance  is 
a  luxuriant  growth.  Bwhaps  out  of 
their  potsherds,  their  bits  of  window- 
glass,  their  rubbish-heaps,  and  that 
most  prized  and  precious?  plav  thing 
(the  especial  property  always  of  the 
youngest),  a  rusty  key  attached  by  a 
filthy  string  to  the  half  of  a  pair  <rf 
actSBOiB,  thery  get  as  much  plessure 
as  mere  fortunate  children  may  from 
A  nursery  overcrowded  \\  ith  toys. 

Tliere  is  something  too  melancholy, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  such  squalid 
Uvea.  One  stains  aghast  for  the 
moment,  shrinking  from  the  recital, 
frightened  at  the  privation  which 
those,  fashioned  like  ourselves  in  out- 
ward seeming,  can  bear.  Tt  is  only 
from  Some  such  speculation  as  that 
above  that  we  can  regain  ease  of  mind 
and  conscienoe  and  go  on  our  way 
comfortably  indiffisrent  once  more. 
PeriuipB  the  toys  suffice.  Perhaps, 
never  having  had  enough  to  eat, 
Wolf- Charlie  does  not  understand 
how  bad  it  Lb  to  be  hungry.  Perhapa, 
educated  in  the  school  of  hardship. 
Wooden-leg  does  not  feel  pain  or 
weskneas  or  privation  as  gentler- 
nurtured  women  must  Perhaps 
their  lot,  if  one  could  see  from  in- 
side, as  it  were,  is  a  happy  one  after 
all.  "  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and 
rich  enough,"  says  Shakespeare.  It 
is  comforting  to  reilect  that  if  Wolf* 
Charlie  is  not  thoroughly  contented 
he^  at  any  rate,  doa  not  complain. 
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THB  IKHANTTY  OF  THB  OBIMINAL. 


When  5?ocicty  was  startle  by  the 
recent  attempt  in  t»jxm  court  on  the 
life  of  a  judge,  the  inevitabb  question 
of  the  inaanity,  and,  aa  a  iieoessary 
oocolkfy,  the  imapooflilnllty  of  hia 
Msailuii  whB  at  once  nased.  Ifc  is 
almoet  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance,  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  tlie  accused  pcrsou,  of  this  pro- 
blem of  criminal  responaibility,  and  at 
tho  wme  time  to  tetliie  the  difBooltiM 
whieh  emfaamsB  its  solutioa.  For  not 
only  has  the  law  to  docidc  whoUier 
mental  health  or  its  antithesis  is  pre- 
sent, but  in  thase  fro^queut  cases  in 
which  insanity  and  crime  coexist, 
combined  in  au  inHuite  variety  of 
proportions,  it  18  oompelled  to  diaen- 
liyig^  (ho  flfttpplftTt  fly^iftif  of  fatumal 
and  responsible  acts  from  those 
which  represent  the  outcome  of  mental 
disease.  The  question  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
respects  the  criminal  beais  to  the 
insane  pemm  a  physieal  and  psyehi' 
cal  idataoauhip  which  is  so  intimate 
as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable.  To 
such  an  extent  U  tins  the  case  that 
one  is  temjtted  t^  ask  if  any  criminal 
who  cummitti  a  seriuus  crime  can  be 
oslled  sane.  I  propose  to  draw  aiten- 
tian  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
attributes  in  the  orimioal  and  in  the 
victim  of  mental  alienation,  for  T 
believe  that  only  on  a  recognition  of 
this  coincidence  can  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  leqKmsibiUty  be  based  and 
horn  it  alone  a  rational  system  of 
oriniinal  treatment  evolved.  By  the 
term  criminal  I  do  not  mean  the 
occasional  thief  induced,  almost  com- 
pelled to  bre-Jik  the  law  tlirough  the 
ii^ueuoe  oi  Im  isuxruundings,  or  the 


criminal  by  passion,  the  homicide,  who 
e.'irns  his  title  to  the  brand  <>£  Cain  in 
a  moment  of  ungovcrn<iuie  rage ;  btti 
the  in^inotive  vroog  doer,  the  rasolt 
partly  of  heteditary  antHodal  tnstinots 
and  partly  of  vicious  environment  sad 
emmple,  vho  at  the  time  of  his  ofEence 
U  n*<  itieapable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong  ;us  a  blind  man  is  of  dis- 
oeming  light  from  darkness.  If  the 
Innaitie  is  meatally  Uiad  or  defsetiins 
in  vision,  the  csiminBl  is  moraUy  so. 
The  bom  delinquent  possesses  an  in- 
stinctive propensity  t*>  crime  which  is 
sometimes  called  moral  insanity,  an<^l 
it  is  this  psycliic^il  defect  combined 
with  a  stupeudoujii  seliislmetis,  a  meli- 
saeking  which  in  its  gratifioatum 
conqdetely  ignores  the  feelings,  the 
property,  even  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
men,  that  espeoaUy  ^ 
criminal. 

A  well-known  victim  of  moral 
insanity  was  the  Qerman  £^1|  Marie 
Sohnekler,  who  was  sentenced  to  eight 

years'  imprisonment  formnrdor.  ^nus 

child,  who  was  twelve  years  of  age  at 

the  time  of  the  crime,  was  born  in 
Berlin  in  1>'74.  8I10  proved  lazy  at 
school  but  could  read  and  write,  un- 

the  sjgniHeaniw  d  thefts  deoeit^  and 
mnrder.    The  girl  was  cruel  towards 

animals,  and  confesse<]  to  ?!ticking 
forks  in  the  eyes  of  livo  t  ibbits  and 
afterwards  blitting  them  opeu.  Greed 
and  deceit  completed  the  sum  of  her 
laolts.  One  day,  heing  despatched 
by  her  mother  on  an  errand,  she  met 
in  tiie  street  a  little  friend  (aged  three 
years  and  a  half)  who  happened  to  be 
wcjiring  a  pair  of  ear-rings  which  ex- 
cited Marie's  childish  cupidity,  not  for 
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their  intrinsic  value,  but  bt'cau.se  the 
acquiBition  of  the  trinkets  would  lead 
to  their  conversiuii  mto  money  and 
fiuaiij  mto  cakes.  lu  a  iiandi  came  a 
coggestionoC  evil  to  her;  she  deter- 
mined to  take  the  ckdid  U>  the  aecxnid 
floor  of  her  mother's  hotuoi  get  hold 
of  tho  "t^fir-rings  and  then  kill  her,  on 
the  principle  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.  "  I  went  with  her  to  the  win- 
dow," aaid  Marie  afterwards,  "  opened 
it  wide  and  set  her  on  the  ledge. 
Then  I  beard  eome  one  eoming  down  ; 
I  quickly  put  the  child  on  the  ground 
and  shut  the  window.  The  man  went 
by  without  noticing  us.  Then  T 
opened  tlie  window  and  put  the  ckild 
on  the  ledge,  with  her  feet  hanging 
out,  and  her  face  tamed  awajr  from 
me.  I  did  that  because  I  did  not 
want  to  1«-Mjk  in  her  face,  and  because 
I  could  push  her  easier.  T  pnllfd  the 
ear-rings  out.  Greto  begun  lo  cry 
becauiie  I  hurt  her  j  when  I  threatened 
to  tiuow  her  oat  of  the  window  ehe 
became  qoiet  I  took  the  eaMin^ 
and  put  them  in  my  pooket.  Then  I 
gave  the  child  a  shove  and  heard  her 
strike  the  lamp  and  then  the  pave- 
ment." The  Uttie  murderess  then 
qniflkly  ran  down^laln  and  oonqdeted 
her  enand.  She  was*  quite  eware 
that  her  action  meant  death  to  her 
companion,  but  she  felt  no  sorrow,  no 
remor'ie,  and  denied  tlie  crime  until 
a  policeman  appealed  to  her  sense  of 
physical  pain  by  threatening  to  box 
her  ean  if  ehe  dfid  not  tell  the  tnitb. 

Of  Wainewright,  who  waa  another 
moral  idio^  another  instinottye  erimip 
nalt  ICr.  Haslitt  writea : 

His  two  salient  characteristics  were  an 
qncanioiwnmiw,  aetul  or  feigned,  of  his 
true  character,  .  .  .  This  was  he 
who,  with  buiiling  faice  and  jewelled  fin- 
gers, could  infuse  the  deadly  venom  from 
nh  ring,  hy  sto  dth  and  without  a  qualm, 
into  his  friend's  cotlee,  into  the  oup  of 
the  man  who  had  offered  hun  an  aqrlmnl 
This  wa<;  he,  Avho,  with  his  wife  at  his 
elbow,  she  not  a  whit  Imi  guU^  than 


himself,  could  watch  demon  like  the  con- 
vulsive tortures  and  dying  struggles  of 
the  fahf  and  trusting  girl,  who  leued  on 
his  love,  and  idoUaea  his  «my  aetko  and 

word  !  • 

On  the  other  hand  in  mn<t  forms 
of  insanity  the  morala  l>ecome  altered 
or  lost;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
definite  moral  insanity,  as  e  remit  of 
hrain-miiwhiel|  aimilar  to  that  which 
we  ol»erve  in  eriminals.  Its  origin 
may  be  contempornr}'  with  the  birth 
of  the  individual,  or  it  may  come  on 
in  later  life  ;  it  may  be  cured  or  may 
pecsiBt,  exactly  like  any  other  manifee- 
tation  of  mentid  disease.  I>r.  CSooston 
relates  the  oase  of  a  lady,  who  even* 
tually  died  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
in  whom  the  first  indication  of  this 
organic  disease  was  an  attack  of  moral 
insanity.  After  living  a  blameless 
and  wiafiil  life  for  thurty-eeren  years 
she  suddenly  entirely  changed,  mMally 
and  affectively,  and  embarked  on  a 
career  of  imposture  and  swindling. 
She  developed  withal  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  astute  lying,  with  the 
result  that  several  boievolent  gentle- 
men, who  failed  to  estimate  the  stete- 
menta  of  this  poor,  mad,  female 
Munchausen  at  tbeir  true  worth,  were 
heavily  mukt<xl.' 

A  consideration  of  the  relative  in- 
i^iiigence  of  criminals  and  insane 
persons  will  reveal  the  fsot  that,  while 
in  ordinaiy  transactions  the  former 
class  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
forgers,  sharpers,  and  other  j)rofea- 
sional  rogues)  exhibit  an  extreme 
stupidity,  so  much  no  that  they  axe 
oocasionally  literally  unable  to  dis- 
tingvish  the  right  hand  from  the  left, 
they  are  past  masters  in  a  oertain  low 
form  of  cunning.  Conversely,  I  have 
heard  it  stated  by  a  distinguished 
expert  in  mental  diseases  that,  unlike 

'  T.  r, .  Wainewright's  Essays  a»d  Caixi- 
GI81C8,  with  an  Introdootioii  bv  W.  CL 
HutUtt  London,  188a 

'-'  Mental  Diseasbs  ;  tj  T,  B«  CJlooatoo, 
M.D.  London,  1867. 
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tine  l^gal  delinquent,  the  Avierage  in- 
tellectual standard  of  innoe  patient* 

(excludln-i  tlio  idiot)  is  companitivcly 
hiijh.  Yet  the  same  authority  has 
borne  witne^ii  to  tlie  intense  cunning 
which  the  inmates  of  asylums  exhibit, 
Uiiis  in  one  other  respect  leeembling 
the  criminal  class. 

Bie  princi|»le8  of  altiniism  are  not 
iivo?uprchensible    to    the    man  of 
crime,  and  h*'  is  capable  of  evincing 
signs  of  iaiiuij  aifection ;  but  uever- 
thelen  he  k  ae  a  nUe  penneated 
throim^UNit  with  an  inteoM  egotSam, 
coupled   with   an   egregious  vanity. 
"There  is  not  a  set  of  people  In  the 
world,"  writes  George  Borrow,  "  more 
vain  than  robbers  in  general,  more 
fond  of  cutting'  a  figure  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity,  and  of  attiact- 
ing  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  ereatturee 
by  tho  i;'allant|j  of  their  appearance." 
B<x>th,  iho  man  who  killed  President 
Lincoln,  protest indigiuintly  a^jainst 
the  depreciation  wiiich  his  deed  suf- 
fered in  the  papers ;  and  after  giving 
an  inflated  acoonnt  of  his  ]»owe8%  he 
exclaimetl  :  "  I  am  here  in  despair. 
And  why  ?    For  doing  what  Brutus 
was  honoured  for,  what  made  Tell 
a  hero  !  "    Wainewrl<;ht  roinarked  in 
prison  :  '*  They  pay  me  great  i-espect 
here  I  assure  you  ;  they  think  I  am 
in  for  £10,000."   The  real  amount 
for  whioh  he  was  incarcerated  was 
less  than  £3,000.    When  lio  was  a 
degraded    cou\ict   lying   under  the 
sti^a  of  fraud,  and  with  the  guilt  of 
murder  and  other  crimes  upon  him  he 
said :  **  I  ha^e  been  determined  through 
life  to  hold  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man.   I  have  always  done  so;  I  do 
m  still  ! "    Tt  is  easy  to  find  examples, 
in  the  iinfnrt  unate  inmates  of  asylums, 
of  individuals  who,  like  the  ci  iiiiinal 
class,  have  formed  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  their  own  importanoeb 
If  a  mentally  afflicted  person  has  any 
delusions    about    his  personality  he 
Qsnaliy  believes  himself  to  be  a  sacred 


perwKiage,  or  a  royal  individaal  who 
has  fignad  in  some  epoch  of  ancaaot 

or  modern  historv  ;  seldom  is  he  n 
person  of  indifterent  raiik.  Puerile 
attempts  at  self-decoiatiou  not  unfi^e- 
quently  supplement  the  ideas  of 
aggrandisement^  and  eompleto  the  pit^ 
tore  of  pitiable  vanilj.  CSbnplsd  wilii 
exaggerated  self-esteem  in  tiie  l^al 
delinquent  is  a  certain  childi'ihness ; 
thf>  rriminal  in  most  instanceH  iscsijicu- 
tiaiiy  iufautiie,  particularly  in  his 
rsasoning  prooesses,  hia  Crank  egotismi, 
and  his  want  ol  farethoofhti  The 
insane  are  notoridosly  ehiUkb  and  are 
managed  with  much  greater  svoeess  if 
we  assume  such  juvenility. 

Ajjain,  even  a  suju'ificia]  aequaint- 
auee  with  the  inmates  of  an  asylum 

for  the  insane  will  convines  the  ob> 
server  of  the  ecdstenee  of  a  erode 

erolioism  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  patients  ;  criminals  als^ 
crive  abundant  evidence  of  this  form 
ui  moral  per\ersity. 

A  furthet  point  of  interest  is  the 
emotional  instability  of  both  oriminals 
and  the  iaaane;  the  tendency  to 
"break  out,"  to  throw  off  all  re- 
stmints  and,  tnulf^r  the  stimulus  of 
an  intense  exciwment,  to  commit  the 
most  ten  ible  crimes.  Mihs  Maiy  Car- 
penter has  reprodoeed  the  following 
dialpgoe^aspeeieBol  whieh  is  said  to 
ooGor  not  oiibBqiiantly : 

Mum  O,  *'I'm  going  to  break  out  to- 
•night.*» 

**0h,  nonsense;  you  won't  think  of 
any  such  folly,  I'm  sure*" 
"  I'm  sure  I  shall." 
"What  for  •?•' 

"Well,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  that's 
what  for.  I  shall  break  out  to-night,  aas 
if  I  don't." 

"Has  anyone  ofEended  you  or  said  any- 
thing? " 

<«K*no.  BiilIfNiw<  break  oot.  It  is 
so  don  hsre.    I'm  sure  to  break  out," 

,  ,  ,  •  And  the  breaking  out  often 
oooon  as  promised;  the  g^ass  distters 
out  of  the  window  frames ;  strips  of 
■beets  or  Uaakstssce  passed  through  or 
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left  in  a  he&p  m  the  cell ;  the  guards 
are  sent  for,  and  there  is  a  scnffliiig  and 

fighting  and  scrntrhin;^  and  scrpaming 
tiiab  Pandemonium  might  cijual,  iiutliiug 
else.' 

Compare  these  out-bursts  with  the 
brain-storms  whidk  take  place  in 
epilepsy,  in  homicidal  madness,  and 
in  other  fonns  of  brain-diseaae.  There 

is  a  strong  family  likens,  and  an 
added  ]X)int  of  resemblance  the 
aura,  or  present! men t,  tliat  t^oininon! v 
precedes  tiie  attack.  Tiie  urimixiai, 
we  have  aeen,  may  give  notice  to  the 
warder;  the  epileptic,  experiencing  a 
warning  of  the  awful  cataclysm  that 
is  about  to  overwhelm  him,  flies  from 
a  position  of  danger ;  the  diseased 
victim  of  homicidal  impnlscs,  when 
the  summation  of  stuuuii,  inciting 
him  to  destroy,  has  resulted  in  on^ 
an  aggregate  ol  resfatlesa  force  that 
it  is  on  the  point  d  bearing  down 
reason,  will,  and  power,  shrieks  out 
to  the  bystanders  to  hold  him,  to 
deprive  him  of  weapons,  to  save  him 
from  himself.  We  have  knowi^ 
among  the  insane,  women  who,  in 
their  intervals  of  sanity,  were  qniet^ 
gentle,  conscientious,  and  good ;  but 
who,  even  while  praying  with  bitter 
tears  that  tlieir  chalice  might  pass 
from  them,  have  been  attacked  by 
some  brain-tornado  which  has  iiuine- 
diatelj  transformed  them  into  veri* 
table  Furies.  Such  a  patient  is 
perhaps  quietly  reading  or  talking, 
when  suddenly  slie  springs  from  her 
chair,  hurl'^  fli^-  volume  through  the 
nearest  win* low,  makes  a  rush  at  the 
attendant  and  endeavours  to  strangle 
her ;  the  lips  may  pour  forth  a  perfect 
flood  of  iniquity,  or  she  may  be  sUent, 
with  teeth  deoiched,  and  eyes  fixed 

and  st-aring.  Thus  the  poor  creature 
hghts  on  until  nature  becomes  ex- 
hauste<i,  and  she  gradually  returns  to 
the  normal  condition  as  the  storm  in 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Uavelook  SHU  in  Thb 
CaixitiAiii  London,  18%. 


her  brain  subsides.  Dipsomania  and 
kleptomania  are  other  fonns  of  irre- 
sistible impulsiveness  which  are,  like 

the  foregoing  outbursts,  external 
evidences  of  marked  emotional  in- 
stability, of  that  lass  of  self-control 
which  distini^uishes  alike  the  criminal 
and  the  lunatic. 

Those  characteristics^  common  both 
to  criminals  and  the  insane,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  may  be  con- 
noted by  the  term  rmnial ;  but  there 
are  similarities  and  agreements  in 
the  ])hysical  peculiarities  of  the  two 
classes  which  appear  to  point  to  a 
common  origin  in  defective  or  dis- 
ordered brains.  Professor  Benedikt 
has  investigated  the  subject  of  the 
criminal  brain,  and  he  found  that 
it  wjus  ciiaracterised  bv  the  excessive 
development  of  the  depressions  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ  which  are 
known  as  fissure^  and  by  the  inter* 
communication,  or  confluence  d  these 
fissures.^  Neither  of  those  phenomena 
occur  in  connection  with  the  fissures 
of  the  norn^al  i)rain,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  same  peculiarities  are 
seen  in  the  brain  of  the  weak-minded 
and  of  idiots.  An  anatomical  ridge 
running  along  a  portion  of  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  is  frequently  stronger  and 
more  prominent  in  criminals ;  "  It  is 
also  larger,"  writes  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  "  in  the  insane  and  lower  races, 
and  lebtively  larger  in  orang-outangs. 
It  may  signify  precocious  nnion  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  frontal  bone 
with  consequent  arrest  of  brain 
development."  Chronic  intlamma- 
tion  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain  is  extremely  frequent  in  crim- 
inals, even  more  so  than  in  lunatics, 
although  it  is  very  common  in  idiots 
and  is  also  encountered  in  two  other 
forms  of  mental  disease.    Defects  of 

■  DionoKART  09  P8TCBOE1OOICA&  Mxni. 

cnrr.;  edited  by  D.  Haok  Tolw,  ILD. 

London,  m2. 
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the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  small  un- 
developed teeth  often  occur  in  both 
crmunals  and  idiots.  Yarimu  de> 
fonnitifls  of  the  are  prevalent  in 
eriminal^  lunatics,  and  idiots.  The 

power  of  moviji<>  tho  cur,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  normal  indivirhials;, 
i8  possessed  by  an  equal  perccutiige 
(approximately)  of  legal  delinquenta 
aiul  Innatifis.  Portlier,  the  oriminal 
aharoa  with  the  insane  patie&t  the 
privil^gea  of  abundaat  hair  on  the 
liead,  comprtr/iiTvo  immunity  from 
baldness,  tho  faculty  of  ambidexterity, 
and,  with  many  idiots,  the  Mongolian 
or  Negroid  type  of  face.  I  have  not 
obaerred  in  the  physiognomy  ol  the 
insane  the  fierce  and  feline  expression 
which  certain  observers  have  noticed 
in  the  instinctive  law-breaker,  and 
which  they  believe  to  be,  like  most 
of  hi8  other  specific  attributes,  con- 
genital. *'We  nuraly  hear,''  writea 
Mr.  Ellia»  '*<rf  a  habj  who  looka 
romid  from  his  moHiei^a  breast  with 
fierce  and  feline  air."  Nevertheless 
a  bal)y  predestined  for  crime  may 
have  an  auatomica.1  physiognomy 
which  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
the  inHuit  with  the  seeda  of  mental 
disease  in  his  brain  ;  and,  simijarly, 
the  adult  confii^  :r ation  of  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  thf^  face  may  and 
do  resemble  each  otiici  in  the  criminal 
and  the  insane  patient,  while  the 
exnresaion  remalna  dissimilar. 

Disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  other  ground  on  whioh  deUnqnent 
man  and  insane  man  can  meet  on 
comparative  pi'ialitv.  The  intimate 
comiection  between  brain  and  heart, 
apart  from  disease,  is  very  apparent. 
A  feeling  of  oomfort  follows  entry 
into  a  bright  room  becaose  of  the 
light  oansing  more  blood  to  flow  to 
the  brain.  A  sensitive  man  suffers 
a  real  or  imaginary  insult.  Hardly 
is  the  ofience  committed  than  the 
arteries  are  flung  wide  open  by  a 
lightning  impnlae  from  the  mind ;  on 


rushes  the  angry  torrent  of  blood 
spreading  rapidly  ovei'  face  and  neck 
in  a  dull  red  sheets  auflhsing  the  eyes 
and  flooding  tiie  brain,  in  the  intenaer 

d^rees  of  feeling  retreating  a.s  quioUy 
as  it  had  advanced  and  leaviiiq;  a 
countenance  pale  and  distorted  with 
paasiDu,  The  brain  is  held  together, 
as  it  were,  by  a  net-work  of  blood- 
vessels,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there' 
lore^  that  disturbanoee  in  the  supply 
of  Uood,  due  to  organic  disease  oif 
the  heart,  have  a  profound  '»ftt  ft  on 
the  mental  processes.  Criniuuiis  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  disease  of  the 
heart  and  ol  the  blood-vessels ;  so  axe 
the  insane;  and  it  is  probable  that 
irregularities  and  deficiettoies  in  two 
such  important  organs  as  the  brain 
and  heart  react  upon  each  other,  in 
each  case,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  the  intellectual  functions. 

A  study  of  the  questioii  of  here- 
dity reveals  a  nimiber  of  fiMta  -wbisAi 
indicate  that  instinctive  erininals  and 
the  insane  arc  frequently  branches 
of  a  common  genealogical  tree.  The 
abnormality  of  some  immediate  an- 
cestor is  reproduced  in  his  descendants; 
and  the  inherent  bndn-weakneas  whioh 
made  the  fisther  an  incurable  drunkard 
may  produce  an  offspring  who  is  either 
an  instinctive  law-breaker  or  insane. 
It  is  probable  in  the  case  of  the 
criminal  that  he  does  not  spring  forth, 
like  Minerva  £rom  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
fiilly  armed  with  all  the  impulses  of 
wickedness,  but  that  he  enters  life  a 
peculiarly  fit  subject  for  the  contagion 
of  vice  and  crime  to  which  he  is  but 
too  frequently  exposed  ;  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  poison  helps  to  con- 
summate his  partly  atavistic  and  partly 
acquired  nature.  If  both  paienta 
possess  deteriorated  brains  either  in 
the  direction  of  alcoholism,  insanity, 
or  crime,  the  progeny  are  liable  to 
prove  a  veritable  brood  of  vipers. 
Thus  Dr.  Jules  Morel  quotes  a  case  in 
whioh  the  father  was  alooholio  and  the 
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mother  inH  nH  ,  with  the  resnlt  that  of 
their  five  chiiditin  two  were  crimiiiak, 
two  insane,  and  the  fifth  committed 

Mr.  Ellis  has  quoted  various  statis- 
tics dealing  with  the  heredity  of  crim- 
inals. Of  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  in  Aniorica  1 3*7  per  cent, 
were  o£  insane  ur  epileptic  heredity. 
"  Boaai  found  Ave  inaane  parents  to 
•even.iy'Cne  criminiJft,  six  inBaae 
brothen  and  sistecB*  and  fourteen 
casci?  of  insanity  amoncj  more  dist-ant 
relatives."  Dr.  Clouston  says  that  the 
cliildren  of  the  insane  should  be  cam- 
fully  educated  on  physiological  Lines  to 
repress  the  imnatonl  and  anti-eooial 
tendeneiea  of  nioh  individuals,  for  it 
ia  from  these  memben  of  the  com- 
munity  that  the  insane,  tlu>  dipso- 
maniacs, and  the  motivelesa  criminals 
arise,  with  a  poet  or  a  genius  to  redeem 
the  class  once  in  a  eentury  and  to 
vindicate  nature's  law  ol  oompensatum 
in  the  world. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  in- 
sanity (moral  idiocy  or  imbecility) 
whicli  lias  l)een  referred  to  is  tlie  most 
salient  feature  in  the  composite  cha- 
noter  of  die  criniina],  and  this,  coupled 
witli  other  coiuideration%  leads  ns  to 
believe  that)  of  all  forms  of  mental 
disease,  cases  of  mental  deficiency  or 
idiocy  most  nearly  reJiemble  the  ccre- 
bra.1  condition  of  the  instinctive  law- 
breaker. The  criminal  seems  almost 
to  have  arisen  from  a  different  stock 
to  the  normal  man.  It  is  as  if  his 
first  parents  did  not  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  and  knew  not  good  from 
evil.  On  conviction  he  is,  to  state  it 
paradoxically,  innocent  of  morals,  fre- 
qoently  deb^tated  in  body,  and  with 
a  mind  which,  if  it  can  be  compared 


to  a  blank  slieet,  is  not  a  very  clean 
one.  The  proce^^  of  manufacturing 
from  such  rough  material  a  being  who 
shall  not  only  fitil  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace  to  society,  but  who 
shall  succeed  in  proving  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  it,  has  been  accomplished  in 
many  parts  .of  America  by  regarding 
the  convict  as  a  moral  idiot.  Hia 
length  of  sentence  depends  largely 
npon  himself,  but  cannot  exceed  a 
certain  limit.  His  bodily  functions 
are  first  rehabilitated  ;  ho  is  taught 
school-work  and  a  trade ;  lastly,  he 
enters  the  class  of  Practical  Morality, 
where  he  is  taught  U>  appreciate  the 
good  in  life  and  to  despise  and  avoid 
the  evil  He  is  treated  on  similar 
lines  to  the  mental  idiots  The  result 
of  this  is  that  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral  impro\  ement  follow  quickly  on 
each  other's  heels ;  and  as  a  practical 
proof  of  the  value  of  treating  the 
instinctive  erindiuJ  for  his  mentel  de- 
fldent^,  or  disease,  ivther  than  merely 
punishing  him,  it  may  be  noted  that 
of  twetitv-three  hundred  convicts  who 
have  Ixi  11  1'  L  loo«e  on  the  world  from 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  only  15  2 
per  cent  have  retomed  to  erimina) 
practices. 

But  it  is  only  the  instinctive  crim- 
inal, for  the  diagnosis  of  whom  there 
are  now  so  many  signs  and  symptoms, 
whc^jc  complete  responsibility  can  be 
called  in  question.  The  criminal  who 
onderstaads  the  wickedness  and  the 
social  immocalify  of  his  act,  and  the 
criminal  by  passion  are  as  responsible 
for  their  wrong-doing  as  is  e^  '^ry  one 
in  the  world  who  ha^s  a  perce|>tiou  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Eu<sDra  8.  TovoB. 
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On  k  alwajB  a  Httle  aorry  for 
fbrognen,  not  <nily  booauae  they  cui- 
not  have  inherited  the  pecoliar  <  vv  ! 

lency  proper  to  our  race,  but  especially 
liecause  thev  will  never  know  that 
tranquil  coinplaconcy  wliidi  rests  upon 
our  assured  munopuly  of  all  the 
virtues.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
curious  to  find  ouraelvea  being  ad- 
mired preoiaely  for  a  lack  of  those 
qualities  which  we  particularly  arro 
gate  to  ourselves.  If  there  is  one 
article  of  belief  upon  which  the 
vvtt'age  Kngliwhu^fi  holds  ^nsfh^ok^ 
convictions,  it  is  tiiat  domeetiGity  is 
the  prevaiiii^  charaoteristic  of  his 
country,  whereas  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticMiliirly  Frenchmen,  are  a  debauched 
and  dibibipated  crew,  who  set  in  very 
light  estimation  the  stuictity  and 
sweetness  ol  home-life.  Innumetable 
writers,  of  whom  the  late  Archbishop 
l^rench  is  a  conspicuous  example,  have 
enlarged  upon  the  fact  that  the  word 
home  (those  four  eonseerat<'d  letters) 
ha«  no  exact  equivalent  iu  the  French 
laiigiiage,  and  have  drawn  from  this 
inferenoes  most  damaging  to  our 
neighbours  and  most  eomfortafale  for 
ourselves. 

And  yet,  as  a  matt^^r  of  fact,  only 
hist  yeAr  French  public  opinion  was 
keenly  excited  over  a  book  by  M. 
Paul  Demolina,  who  aooepted  (jnat 
like  Archbishop  Trench)  the  "supe- 
riority of  the  Anglo  Saxons,"  and 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, France,  he  admitted,  was 
going  to  the  wall.  And  why?  His 
answer  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence. Our  domeatioity  undoes  us. 
Sons  will  not  leave  their  parents  to 
go  to  school;  the  parting  is  more 


than  they  can  endure.  Parents  will 
scarcely  allow  their  sons  to  accept 

1  ativo  work  a  hundnd  mileS 
Every  father  in  France  is  hampered 
in  the  strugsle  for  existenee  by  the 
heuiitj  of  parental  obligation,  which 
compels  him  not  merely  to  educate 
his  children  adequately  to  their  eta* 
tion,  but  to  provide  each  of  them 
with  a  portion  sufficient  for  his  or  her 
maintenanee  in  the  world.  All  the 
efforts  of  life  arc  (lircctc<l  to  keeping 
the  home-circle  as  complete  possible 
within  the  suumest  range  of  space, 
and  to  eosurmg  for  every  member  of 
that  oircle  an  equal  provision  of  com- 
fort and  well-being.  Hence  follow 
many  consequences:  the  restriition  of 
population,  the  absence  of  colomsmg 
energy,  the  total  lack  ol  initiative 
among  yoadu.  Bnt  I  do  not  want 
to  f olkfw  M.  Demolina  into  his  politi- 
cal argument*  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  pre«;ent  o«r««elves  to 
our  neighbours  as  an  a^lniiraljly  undo- 
mestic  people.  The  Spartau.s  were 
models  to  Greece,  but  they  were  not 
domestic  in  their  habits;  and  tiie 
modevn  Fi*ench  observer  pr^dses  or 
censures  British  fathers  and  mothers 
for  their  Sjiartan  qualities.  The 
British  patcrfaniilias  is  always  willing 
that  his  son  should  go  into  the  most 
fighting  army  in  eodatenoe,  <v  riak  hia 
health  in  an  Indian  climate  aerving 
hia  Queen.  In  many  c.i'^es  he  ia  not 
less  willing  that  a  troublesome  lad 
should  betake  himsolf  to  the  Colonies, 
or  to  America,  and  there  lind  employ- 
ment as  a  stockrider  or  a  policeman, 
a  cardriver  or  a  waiter.  The  pater^ 
iamiliaa  baa  a  aenae  of  tiie  reqwotable 
which  would  prevent  hia  aoquieadng 
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in  such  an  arrangement  while  his  son 
remaiDed  in  theaa  Idftocb,  Init  let  the 

■OB  go  over-sea  to  a  country  where, 
as  paterfamilias  flitters  himself,  there 
are  no  distinction'?  of  clasR,  and  why 
hhould  not  t  hoso  things  b*'  ^  IIu 
vosheti  his  liaudii  of  an  encuuiuruuoe. 

I  am  putting  bore  the  dark  ode  of 
what  is  Tmdoobtedly  the  greatest  ele- 
ment in  our  national  success.  Enter- 
prise has  grown  f?o  luibitual  to  the 
race  that  the  tnlge  of  separation  is 
blunted  by  fa.miliu.rity,  tliou^'h  one 
would  be  slow  to  assert  tliat  ties  are 
weaker  for  that^  Soarcely  a  fanatly 
but  has  its  cndle,  eaqMtriated  it  may 
be  for  life  or  at  least  for  long  years ; 
and  many  of  these  exiles  have  their 
places  kept  fresh  in  the  constant  ten- 
dance of  memory.  Mr.  Kipling  lias 
written  a  song  of  the  Overland  Maih 
That  serviee  links  the  life  of  the 
Empire  together,  and  there  are  two 
ends  to  the  link ;  nerves  thrill  not 
less  where  it  holds  to  homo  than  at 
its  outermost  branches  amonj,'  tiie 
.Ai^haii  snows  or  the  roses  of  Caah- 
niere»  11  you  go  to  Tilbury  dooks 
and  watch  the  start  of  an  outward- 
bound  steamer  you  will  see  few  but 
dr}'  eyed  partings  ;  only  here  and 
there  the  lips  of  a  mother  writhe  with 
the  silent  agony.  Men  siiake  imud^ 
and  from  the  tugboat  and  the 
eteamerls  decdc  handkerahiefe  flutter; 
ao  it  ie  over.  The  absenoe  of  demon' 
stration  argues  something  more  than 
a  mere  reticence  of  temperament. 
Our  families  tend  to  scatter  ;  and  we 
are  contented  that  tiiey  should.  We 
go  each  our  own  way  to  oontoaet  new 
ties  for  ourselTus,  but  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  hamper  us  or  other 
people  beyond  what  seems  to  us  a 
reasonable  limit.  Our  nttitiide  in  the 
whole  matter  is  to  my  mind  a  virtiie, 
but  it  is  not  the  virtue  of  domesticity, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  little  eixaspecating 
to  foreigners  that  we  shoidd  take 
credit  for  both.    It  would  not  be 


hatd  for  a  Frenchman  to  argue  on 
grounds  apparently  irresiatifale  tiiat 
domestic  ties  were  stronger  and  eloser 
in  France  than  among  us. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  nice<4 
in  this  respect  was  strongly  buiue  m 
on  me  tho  other  day  when  X  cliauced 
to  be  staying  a  Httle  inn  among 
the  Korman  forests.  Needless  to  say, 
the  majority  of  its  «ihiliafig  inmates 
were  English.  St)me  wr<^  married 
couples  ;  there  were  wives  without 
their  husbands  and  husbands  without 
their  wives  ;  but  tliere  was  no  family. 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  few 
Frendi  there  was  one  really  touching 
example  of  domestioity ;  a  middle- 
aged  father  and  mother  with  their 
baby  and  its  nurae.  All  of  them  iiad 
their  meals  together,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  to  be  happy  if  any  of  the 
others  were  out  of  sight  One  day  I 
chanced  to  oome  upon  the  husband 
reading  his  newspaper  in  the  forest 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel. 
When  T  came  in,  there  was  a  general 
air  of  emotion  about  the  establish- 
mentk  the  wife  and  the  nune  were 
anadously  seeling  ererywhere  for  the 
truant.  With  an  impulse  which  I 
feel  to  have  been  undomestic  T  re- 
frained from  betraying  his  where- 
abouts ;  but  when  I  Siiw  the  rapture 
of  their  greeting  on  his  return  and  his 
obvioDS  distress  at  the  anxiety  he  had 
ooeasimied,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not 
spoken.  No  British  fether  that  I 
have  ever  seen  was  so  e^sontial  to  the 
happiness  of  his  family  was  this 
Frenchman ;  and  certainly  ids  devo- 
tion to  his  infeut  was  without  parallel 
in  my  ezperienoe.  No  trace  of  false 
shame  would  prevent  him  from  wheel- 
ing the  perambulator  up  and  down 
before  the  inn,  rnnninL'  witb  little 
filioi  L  steps,  and  f>ullaig  oi-  whistling 
to  counterfeit  a  railway-train.  These 
nismfeetatione  of  fondness  only  eK> 
dted  the  oontempt  alike  of  the  En- 
glish  men  and  &gliah  women,  who 
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scoured  the  country  on  vagrant  bi- 
cycles, devontly  thankful,  so  fiu*  as 
my  acquaintanoe  among  them  enabled 

me  to  judge,  to  have  escaped  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  their  nur- 
series. Of  course  from  the  Englisfi 
point  of  view  (which  I  fully  share) 
the  devoted  French  parent  was  an 
aas ;  bat  is  it  not  a  little  nndomeatio 
to  think  sot 

Are  we  really  as  entiiiisiastically 
attaclipf]  to  oTir  homes  and  families 
as  the  i-'rencli  i  That  is  the  question 
which  a  visit  to  irance  always  in- 
clines me  to  ask  myself.  There  is  no 
doubt  that^  among  the  poorer  classes, 
a  PVenchwoman  understands  better 
how  to  make  herself  and  her  man 
comfortable  than  docs  the  corre- 
sponding per.  nn  in  En<jland.  As  for 
the  richer,  one  musi  remember  that 
it  vas  the  English  who  invented  the 
clttb^  and  this,  although  it  is  an 
admirable  achieTement,  is  scarcely  a 
tribute  to  the  attractions  of  the 
British  home.  In  our  amusements 
also  we  are  less  gregarious ;  we  tend 
to  take  each  his  own  line,  and  are 
less  prone  to  the  idea  of  enjoymoits 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  family. 

A  very  amusing  book  by  M.  Henri 
Lavedan,  recently  published  under  the 
title  of  Les  Beaux  Di.maxciies,  con- 
firms me  in  this  impression.  His 
dimanehea  are  sketdies  in  dialogue 
vi  fjinoal  French  Sundays,  and  at 
least  one  of  them  shows  the  French 
parent  as  a  martyr  to  domesticity. 
In  "  Que  fait-on  Taxtot  (What  are 
we  going  to  do  ?)  "  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  decent  French  bourgeaisy  a 
literary  man,  blessed  with  five 
daughters;  and  the  father  and 
mother  are  planning  what  must  be 
done  to  amuse  the  five  little  girls 
this  Sunday  afternoon.  The  mother 
would  sooner  go  peaceably  to  church 
by  h«»df,  but  she  reoognises  tiie 
inevitable  aiMl  is  ready  to  aooom- 
nany  them.   The  girls  would  prefer 


that  their  father  should  come  too ; 
it  ia  he  who  makes  little  jokes  for 
then^  who  insists  that  they  shall  all 
wear  their  best  pink  hats,  and  never 
thinks  twice  about  a  cab-fare.  Only 
they  cannot  agree  among  themselves 
what  they  want  to  do  ;  papa  suggests 
a  number  of  agreeable  things  but 
mamma  finds  an  objection  to  all  of 
thmj  the  skating-rink  costs  too 
much,  the  Bois  puts  notions  into 
the  pretty  daughter's  head,  and  the 
amusements  that  are  cheap  and  not 
too  amusing  have  all  been  used  up. 
So  the  debate  goes  on,  while  the  un- 
fortunate father  does  his  best  to  ke^ 
ev^body  in  good  humour,  till,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  sees  that 
Provider!  00  lias  sent  rain.  That 
settles  tlie  question  ;  there  can  ho, 
no  going  out,  and  papa  retiies  to 
his  booki^  not  a  little  rdiered.  This 
is  scarcely  the  rSle  which  the  Britasb 
father  reserves  to  liimself  in  a  well- 
regulated  household.  And  even  when 
the  father  is  not  pro  i<3ply  a  martyr, 
his  notion  of  enjovment  is  unmis- 
takeably  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
bosom  <ii  his  family. 

The  second  of  M.  lAvedan's  scen^ 
Partib  de  Campagne,  pa.sses  up-stairs 
over  the  shop  of  a  little  dyer  and 
cleaner,  M.  Boleau.  It  is  seven  o'clock 
of  an  August  morning,  and  the  whole 
family  is  running  about  eagerly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  picnie.  M. 
Bdeau,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  enquires 
anxiously  after  the  pie,  tlip  salad,  and 
the  cliccsc,  and  in  the  interval  clamours 
for  his  shaving-water.  Madame  re- 
assures him,  and  he  celebrates  the 
advent  of  his  new  horse  and  carriage. 
It  is  a  great  day  for  the  Boleau  house- 
hold, an  mvious  day  for  the  quarter : 
the  Boleaus  have  at  last  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  roitnre.  So  with  the 
new  purchase  they  are  all  setting  off 
to  take  their  ddjeuner  out  of  doors  at 
Yillejuil  M.  Boleau  knows  a  spot^ 
with  gardens  all  round  i^  trees,  flowers, 
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and  deHghtId  tarfL  thof  will  lit 
down  on  a  bank  by  the  roarlside,  un- 
pack the  basket  ("  carefully  "  says 
Madamo)  nnd  lunch  "  liko  kins^<?." 
Madame  Boienu  will  take  off  her  hat 
to  eat  with  moi*e  comfort.  But  the 
ieet  Hae  it  been  Ibrgottent  Certadnly 
not ;  it  is  wmpped  np  in  one  of  iL 
Boleau's  old  flannel  waistcoats.  And  in 
tho  middle  of  all  the  pleasant  fuss,  tlie 
carnatrf^  comes  round.  Lucie,  the 
little  girl,  sees  it  firtit,  and  ail  the 
&mily  crowd  to  the  window.  Madame 
Botean  admits  in  a  whisper  that  she  is 
a  little  awestruck  (pa  m*imprmumin§y 
"  Ah,"  H&yH  "SI.  Boleau  in  a  moment  of 
exnan^ion.  "  tliink  how  many  pairs  of 
gloves  cleane<l  that  representa  !  "  The 
horse  is  splendid;  nobody  would  see 
that  he  1ms  been  oownmn^  whidi  is 
the  pretty  IVench  phrue  (or  little 
marks  on  his  knees.  The  only  thing 
that  Madame  Bolmu  cannot  quite 
make  up  her  mind  alx)ut  is  his  name, 
CmKnr, — "a  Gieek  name," — iJeeidedly 
he  will  have  to  get  another.  M.  Boleau 
letites  has^y  to  his  room  to  ilnish  his 
toilet.  **What  tie  do  jim  sdviset'* 
he  cries  from  inside;  and  Madame 
recommends  a  pca-ji^reen.  Tlie  dialogue 
goes  on  for  a  minute  or  two  throuj^h 
the  half-open  door,  till  suddyuly  a 
great  and  bittor  ay  oomes  from  the 
bed-room,  and  H.  Boleau  appoais  on 
tibe  threshold,  strangely  distrangjit 
"Cor^r>^^',"  he  eries,  and  Madame,  in 
tender  alarm,  answers  "  Mrm  /r-v  ?* " 
"  Corotf' ,  roroffr "  cries  M.  Boleau,  and 
Madame  adjures  him  to  speak.  "  My 
poor  cfaildrni,"  gasps  the  heed  ol  the 
household.  What,  what?'*  *«Ihave 
the  toothache  1"  Wifs  and  daughter 
fling  themselves  upon  him  and  assure 
him  it  will  go  olT;  they  sucr;4:est 
remedies ;  but  the  pain  increases, 
M.  Boleau  grows  uncontrollable,  he 
eoTsee  the  injnsttee  of  heaven.  "It 
is  all  np  witii  the  picnio, — nnhammw 
Onsar — and  all  because  I  am  a  poor 
ndaerable  dyer.   Bmart  people  never 


have  toothaohe^  not  they.  Ah, 
snob  a  picnie  I "  Finally  he  falls  to 
smashing   the  furniture.    It     is  a 

poignantly  domestic  tragedy.  The 
household  is  so  chjsely  united  in  its 
joys  and  sorrows  that  the  ceuti'e  of 
tile  {smily  oonmmnicates  even  his 
toothache  to  the  rest  It  seems  to 
them  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the 
world  ;  when  the  cousin  comes  in  at 
the  last  moment  to  go  with  them,  he 
hears  tlie  picnic  m  off.  " Wliy  I"  he 
asks;  and  Lucie  answers  simply, 
**  Papa  a  M  deniJ* 

Berioosly,  it  is  comic  enough  but 
quite  tyin<»d  of  an  intensely  domestic 
people,  who  are  domestic  even  in 
their  most  undomestic  relations. 
The  young  Frenchman  is  exce^ingly 
prone  to  set  tq»  an  eaEtralegBl  m^io^e ; 
and  as  for  tiie  mdomestio  wnmsa, 
one  of  the  famiiflst  of  H.  Lavedan's 
sketches  describes  the  establishment 
of  a  young  ppr«on  who  has  been 
promoted  to  prosperity  if  not  to 
honour,  and  rederveti  her  Sundays 
striotiy  for  seeing  her  Ismily.  Qer 
parents,  indtistrious  msiketgerdenersi 
and  even  her  nncilei^  floek  to  see  her 
pf,c,tpi?sions,  to  snap  up  nn(^onsidered 
tritlcs,  and  t.*>  >)les8  heaven  for  giving 
them  so  good  and  dutiful  a  daughter, 
niese  however  are  issues  which  it  is 
not  neoessary  to  pursue.  My  point 
is  tihat  the  Fkrench  have  a  genius  ftir 
domesticity  whereas  the  En<,dish  have 
not.  Of  course  the  Micawbers  were 
an  exception  ;  but  if  you  take  even 
Dickens,  who  is  a  kind  of  apostle  of 
domesticity,  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
gloomy  idea  of  the  British  home  that 
yon  will  gather.  '  And  Thackeray's 
appalling  sketch  of  tlie  Osbfiriic  house- 
hold is  scarcely  a  caricature.  The 
severity  of  its  gloom  lias  been  light- 
ened in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  only 
by  increasing  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals. Mrs.  CSliflixd,  in  a  elever 
little  sketch  among  her  Mbkb  Stories, 
puts. the  issue  from  the  wile's  point 
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of  yiffw.  Her  Mr.  Webster  is  a  per- 
son very  lilc  old  Of^bome,  but  lio 
is  a  rare  typo  uow.  Mr.  Webster 
will  not  let  his  wife  decorate  her 
drawing-room  acoordiag  to  her  own 
teste;  he  wiU  nofc  let  her  friendt, 
kart  of  ell  her  male  friends,  oomo  to 
tea  with  her ;  and  he  insists  that  the 
dinners  shall  be  oixiered  according  to 
his  severely  British  taste,  which  prefers 
cod  and  anchovy  sauce  followed  by  a 
joint  to  any  more  inventivB  ooafeo- 
taone.  Mn.  OUflbrd'a  eoneliiflioii  ie 
thet  the  wife  does  wisely  and  well  to 
run  away  from  him ;  and  it  is  (|uit<^ 
clear  that  the  average  man  w(iuld  1j© 
very  unwine  to  try  Mr.  \\\'hstoi's 
methods  with  the  average  modern 
woman.  Rraetieally  it  oomes  to  this. 
For  e  long  ttme  English  novelists, 
who  are  representatiye  observers,  have 
commontM  on  the  tedium  of  Enj^lish 
home-lite  ;  and  the  progress  of  ideas 
ha^  greatly  lightened  that  tedium, 
not  by  abolisldng  the  heavy  silaioe 
or  meehamoal  ti^  which  is  apt  to 
fall  upon  a  home  oirde^  bat  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  escape.  AH 
the  tendencies  of  modem  English 
society  are  in  a  sense  anti-domestic. 

It  is  the  woman  not  the  man  who 
makes  a  hame,  and  the  modem 
woman  if  she  hiks  a  home  is  surpris- 
ingly often  ont  of  it.  To  begin  with, 
the  mere  problem  of  locomotion  is 
enormously  simplified  for  her.  Our 
fathers  did  not  encourage  their  wivea 
to  go  abroad ;  they  questioned  the 
propriety  of  oabs,  and  draw  the  line 
absdotely  at  omnibuses.  years 
ago  it  was  still  something  of  anaflSur 
for  a  woman  to  get  anywhere,  and 
she  thonjjht  twice  before  she  went 
outside  her  own  door.  JBesides  there 
were  not  so  many  reasons  for  going 
out.  The  strongest  material  link  of 
domesticity  is  the  connnon  table,  and 
in  the  early  days  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  a  woman  htid  to  dine  either  in 
her  own  house  or  with  her  friends. 


Restanraate  soarcelv  existed  except 
for  men.  Now  Ty.tndou  is  sprinkled 
with  them  as  from  a  }x;pper-pot,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  w  here  a  sensible 
man  may  not  take  a  sensible  woman, 
and  plenty  where  the  sensible  woman 
may  go  by  herself  if  she  wants  to. 
The  added  freedom  makes  for  the 
pleasure  of  mutual  intercourse  ;  it  is 
no  longer  so  essential  to  a  man's 
liappin^  that  his  wife  should  be  a 
good  eook,  or  at  least  the  eanse  of 
good  oooldng  in  others.  He  may 
reasonably  consider  whether  he  will 
not  do  well  to  marry  some  one  whom 
it  is  amti«5in2f  to  take  to  the  theatre. 
There  is  much  more  t-hance  than  there 
used  to  be  for  a  husband  and  wife  to 
shake  off  domestio  ties  altogether, 
whether  for  an  evening  ore  month. 
If  they  live  in  a  flat  the  affair  becomes 
simplicity  itself  :  they  have  only  to 
go  away  and  slam  the  door  behind 
them ;  and  this  suggests  rather  an 
amusing  point  in  the  international 
attitode.  Blato  eame  in  from  Annoe^ 
where  everybody  lives  in  an  appeuie- 
vnent ;  and  we  used  to  hear  that  an 
Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  a 
shrine  of  British  palladiums,  which 
wa«  being  ignominiously  abandoned 
for  a  somewhat  improper  artsogement 
borrowed  from  the  undomestio  Oon> 
tinent.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
nndomestic  French  live  peaceably  in 
their  appartem'-nts  and  seldom  leave 
them  except  to  dine  with  their  rela- 
tives or  relations-in-law,  a  social  duty 
whose  tyranny  is  not  fSelt  among  os; 
whereas  directly  the  Kngliahman  has 
got  his  flat,  he  is  struck  by  the  con- 
venience it  offers  for  "getting  away 
from  it.  The  habit  of  running  out  of 
town  at  the  end  of  the  week  increase 
and  few  people  are  oontent  with  only 
one  annual  holiday  from  the  routine 
of  home  life.  That  is  the  real  attrac- 
tion of  the  flat ;  if  you  ask  your 
friends  why  they  prefer  to  live  in  a 
section  of  a  barrack,  they  will  nearly 
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alwajB  answer  that  it  is  ao  miudi 

oa  ier  to  go  away.  But  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  house  as  a  social 
institution  the  home  tends  to  dis- 
appear alao.  8ei*vant-^  pass  more  and 
xoore  into  tlie  condition  of  club- 
waitflvs,  impenonal  machSiMw;  and 
tha  old  retainer  beoomet  a  tradition 
of  the  past. 

Another  singularly  an  ti -domestic 
factor  in  modem  existence  is  the 
advent  of  the  bicycle,  which  not 
merely  tempts  people  out  of  doors 
when  under  old  oonditionfl  tfaey  would 
have  stayed  at  home,  but  opens  a 
vastly  wider  range  of  disaipationsy 
even  in  the  country,  by  its  capacity 
for  covering  the  ja^ound.  People  ai^ 
far  lesa  limited  to  their  own  resources ; 
the  nnmber  of  tenms  and  eroqnet 
portieo  whieh  they  can  easily  attend 
is  indefinitely  increased,  and  one  has 
only  to  read  Miss  Austen  to  be  re- 
minded how  unaetUing  these  gaieties 
may  be. 

There  seems  to  me  nothing  alariu- 
tng  in  the  prospect^  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  raise  the  cry  of  domesticity  in 
dangw.  What  has  long  happened  in 
the  serious  concerns  of  life  extends 
itwlf  to  more  trivial  matters ;  our 
families  tend  to  disperse  themselves 
not  merely  in  parsuit  of  bosinees  hot 
of  pleasure,  Mtd  hy  so  doing  they 
seem  to  me  to  show  their  sense.  The 
Englishwoman  In  particular  of  the 
present  day  has  probably  more  per- 
sonal liberty  in  decent  society  tliau 
any  kind  of  woman  that  has  yet  been 
invented,  far  more  than  the  contem- 
porary American;  and  one  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  result.  She  has 
entirely  shaken  off  the  feeling,  or  tlio 
affectation,  that  it  is  imj)ossil)le  for 
her  to  be  happy  unless  she  sees  with 
her  own  eyes  daily  that  her  diiktren 
eat  their  pudding  and  do  not  get  their 
leet  wet.  Indeed  she  U  disposed  to 
aigne  that  no  one  is  so  much  in  need 
of  a  holiday  as  the  ouddle- class 


mother  sinee  her  oeonpation  is  always 

witli  ]ier;  no  Factory  Act  comes  in 
to  limit  her  hours  of  work.  I  have 
heard  a  lady  suggest  (and  it  seemed 
an  admirable  idea)  that  one  of  the 
ladies'  clubs  should  try  the  experiment 
of  organising  a  huge  ttMe  with  a 
oompetent  staS^  where  members  of  the 
dab  eoold  deposit  their  children  upon 
reasonable  terms  when  they  wante<l 
to  go  off  for  a  tour  with  tlieir  hus- 
bands. Some  of  the  most  devoted 
and  admirable  mothers  prefer  to  take 
their  holidays  entirely  by  themselves 
and  vary  the  routine  altogether.  As 
an  American  lady  put  it  to  me  the 
other  day,  "You  get  into  thnt  state 
that  you'd  sooner  smell  any  man's 
cigar  than  your  husband's."  Die 
aspiration  is  undomestic^  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  end  it  does 
not  make  for  happiness  that  husband 
and  wife  should  fr(?.shen  the  pleasure 
in  each  oUier's  society  by  occasional 
spells  of  absence.  Stevenson  jx^rha^js 
stated  the  case  in  too  extreme  a  form 
when  he  said  tl»t  the  ideal  hnsband 
was  a  sailor,  bat  he  was  only  ezag> 
gatating  a  truth.  B^wndi  people 
have  not  the  restlessness  in  their 
blood  which  makes  us  wanderers,  and 
they  are  contentedly  domestic ;  but 
to  be  domestio  ont  of  a  sense  of  duty 
and  against  the  grain  ends  in  bore- 
dom, and  to  be  bored  is  not  good  lor 
the  soul  or  body  of  any  man  or  woman. 
English  husbands,  I  believe,  are  much 
more  to  be  euviefl  since  their  wives 
began  to  discover  that  the  skies  would 
not  fsn  if  they  left  thdr  households 
to  take  care  of  themselves  for  a  month 
or  -x  weeks ;  since  the  first  business 

of  husbands  arid  M'ives  in  this  world 
is  to  be  good  company  for  one  another, 
and  ciieerful  parents  generally  make 
deerfnl  ehildren.  Let  ns  remember 
the  appalling  Mr.  Osbome  and  rejoice 
in  the  change^ 

Stbpbbn  Gwtvn. 
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It  was  a  morning  such  m  often 
broke  over  St.  Malo  in  those  days.  A 
large  liumliiite  bprtiad  over  a  larger 
flsft  that  dimpled  and  glittoved  in  tho 
ttoong  light,  mid  fltole  into  the  gatf 
of  narrow  streets  wliere  night  almost 
lingered  yet.  The  stir,  the  commo- 
tion of  a  town  awakened,  the  souii'l  of 
many  feet  and  many  voices  were  in 
the  air. 

All  long  theie  had  been  a 

BnafwemM  in  the  dty,  a  noise  of  meii 

that  came  and  went  in  the  steep  alleys 

and  winding  st-virs  ;  everywhere  there 
ha<l  l>een  unrest  and  difficult  sleep,  and 
aentinek  that  paced  and  challenged 
from  hour  to  hour  on  tiie  horseshoe 
donjon  by  the  inner  shoce^  and  on 
tbe  GhAteaa-GaiUard  that  looked  out 
over  the  northern  water.  And  all 
night  long  lights  hml  been  burning 
befon;  the  high  altar  in  the  catli(»«lnil, 
and  in  the  chapel  u£  Si.  ^^uruu,  uuU 
in  the  aooient  cha|ieL  of  Kbtre  Dame> 
de-Qraade-Pniwtanopi ;  while  in  the  con- 
vent oratories  hooded  figures  in  black, 
white,  and  grey  luwl  knelt  on  the  stono 
Moors  in  ceaseless  prayer.  And  in  all  the 
iiouses  of  the  crowded  town  tliere  liad 
been  many  who  in  the  darkness  waked 
and  wept,  and  the  cry  that  went  up 
from  all  was  the  same  :  A  furore 
Anglorum  libera  nos^  Domine  I  For 
in  the  evening,  at  the  hist  liour  of 
the  day,  a  sail  h:v<.l  been  seen  upon 
the  northern  water,  and  the  sail  watt 

At  the  earliest  dawn  the  oathedial 
bells  had  begun  to  toll  in  the  quick 

breathless  pealing  that  warned  of 
danger ;  the  tovvu  had  sprung  to  a 
livelier  alarm  tliat  drove  the  people 
into  the  streets,  some  to  crowd  the 


churches,  more  to  climlj  t  he  walls  and  ► 
peer  out  into  the  mists,  l>ahiud  which 
— one  did  not  know  how  clo«ie  !— 
iha  evil  ky.  And  pveMotly  the  great 
doom  fli  tiie  eathedral  were  eet  open 
and  there  came  out  a  Jong  line  of 
altar-boys  and  singing-men,  of  chap- 
lains and  mace-bearers  and  servitors, 
of  the  canons  with  the  great  crucifix, 
and,  amid  tbe  dicker  ot  iuuuuiemble 
tapers,  St.  Aaron's  goMenihrine^  Ibr 
in  the  Isoe  of  dangsr  and  the  flaar  ol 
the  English  St.  Uelo  called  to  her 
help  lier  j)rotector  and  founder,  St. 
Aaron  of  the  Island.  Solemnly,  splen- 
didly, they  passed  along  the  streets 
and  circled  the  ramparts  between 
ranks  el  kneeling  people,  between  tall 
peering  houses  and  the  environning 
sea,  where  in  the  clear  light  to  the 
north  there  was  gathered  a  little  group 
of  sails, — sails  which  meant  to  the 
Alalouius  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  war,  and  the  weeping  of  tean.  A 
/wrort$  Angiorum  libera  no§,  Ihmmif 
For  this,  as  tiiey  say  in  St.  Malo 
e\^n  to^y,  waa  in  the  line  of  the 

English. 

We  were  not  popular  then  in  Brit- 
tany, and  least  of  all  perhaps  in  this 
oomsrof  tt^  theCloe-Boalet^  or  eoantry 
of  Aleth,  whiohisnowStbSerfan.  On 

the  whol^  it  was  not  8iir|nrbing; 
we  appeared  on  the  coast  uninvited, 
and  wei  o  apt  to  stay  longer  than  we 
were  welcome.  Wo  were,  it  may  be 
admitted,  questionable  goeste.  We 
came  at  oar  own  good  pleeeure^  and  it 
was  seldom  that  we  left  at  theirs ;  we 
took  what  we  wanted,  and  we  wanted 
a  good  deal.  Thf  ro  is  p©rhap«  in  all  the 
Clos-Poulet  nu  loot  of  ground  that  we 
have  not  aometime  called  oui*  own, 
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save  only  the  little  aea-bound  city  of 
St.  Male  herself,  that  is  virgin  of  f^ir 
arms  yet.  No,  \vf>  were  not  loved  in 
Brittany  then  and  tiie  temps  des  Ang- 
iaiU  ham  grown  into  »  legpnd  tiiat  is 
onhlsliorioftl  Msloiy,  ftinMUtioii  mainly 
true  and  infinitely  more  yind  thantbe 
mere  fiwjt.s. 

It  is,  for  instance,  a  very  different 
thing  to  read  of  the  marriage  of 
Oeoffirey  of  Engluid  to  the  heiroaa  of 
Brit^bny,  sad  &  murder  of  &eir  son 
by  John  Laokliind,  U)  licaring  the 
"  CoinplMnt  of  Arthur,"  the  "  little 
beloved,"  the  "  flower-faced,"  who  was 
"  so  be-wept  in  all  the  land  "  ;  or  the 
story  of  Constance  the  Lady,  when 
secretly  and  in  hiding  ahe  fled  from 
oeetle  to  castle^  eeoaping  from  one  on 
ft  hone  shod  backward,  and  carried 
into  another  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
m^n-at-armM,  lest  she  should  leave 
Ixjljiud  hor  the  track  of  the  smallest 
foot  in  Brittany.     It  is  tiouiething 

man,  if  lem,  than  history,  to  think  o< 
her  in  the  ahadowsof  the  great  TeHlay 
forest,  where  she  hid  in  the  brakes 

and  undergrowth  and  slept  beneath  the 
fallen  leavtjs ;  to  fancy  her  sitting, 
veiled  by  her  yellow  hair,  among  the 
spinning-wgrnen  in  the  castle  which  is 
nov  an  iiy<sovered  mass  of  rains ;  or 
kneeling  in  the  oratory  where  "  she 
wept  the  blue  out  of  her  eyes  "  for  the 
dor^th  of  her  little  son,  and  where  still 
iiie  peasants  go  to  pray.  And  uue 
does  not  easily  forget  the  bung  of 
Canitanoe  the  BrobBn4iearted,  long- 
dmwn,  IngnhrioiiSi  indeacribahly  phun- 
tive  :  My  son  is  dead;  Ocdl^  Ih-lttanf/^ 
irhu-f  Khali  I  !*c>  k  mj/  ffrnr*'  ?  These 
are  the  things  that  history  outlines 
and  that  tradition  iliuminateB, — some- 
times in  blood. 

Bnt  it  is  in  St  BCalo  itself;  in  the 
Gloe-Bonlet  and  on  the  neighbouring 
ooastSi  that  the  fury  of  the  English 
WE"  nvv^t  fell  and  longest  resented. 
Cue  tinds  the  fear  of  it  so  mingled 
with  the  legends  of  the  oountry-sido 


that  one  can  never  forget  the  con- 
8tan<\v  of  the  danger,  the  sting  of  its 
remembranee.  In  the  old  almanacks 
which  ai*e  liidden  here  and  there,  in 
the  reoeases  and  forgotten  shelves  ot 
{raUtc  libraris^  in  the  lomber'rooma 
of  old  manor-hoitseSy  the  records  are 
full  of  the  terrors  of  the  teinp.i  dr/t 
Aarjhiis.  "In  this  year  the  £ngUsh 
harried  the  coa^t  by  Cancale," — "  On 
this  day  the  English  came  into  the 
bay  and  put  many  to  ransom."  Or 
else  it  is,  with  oaiidid  trinnqfthy  "The 
English  lost  a  ship  and  cargo  at  — 
some  place,  it  may  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world ;  or  an  ancient 
victory  o\er  them,  perhaps  of  Du- 
gnesclin,  is  given  in  detaO  and  nnder 
capitals.  It  is  sorely  Sonvestre^  in 
the  Bbrnibrs  Bnnomb  that  says: 
"The  Englishman  was  not  merely  a 
foreigner,  nor  even  an  enemy,  but  nn 
Englishmcm  ;  the  living  representativ  e 
of  five  hundred  yeais  of  war  and 
oppression  and  pUage," — and,  he 
might  haye  added,  ol  Isar. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  eomer  of 
St.  Malo  which  to-day  is  altogether 
changed,  and  which  yet,  for  us,  is  full 
of  strange  associations;  that  part 
where  now  stands  the  Oaserne  de  la 
Yietoire^  in  what  was  onoe  a  oonvent^ 
strange  of  its  kind,  for  It  held  a 
community  of  ^lalouine  widows.  But 
long  before  either  there  was  built 
here  a  fortress  of  which  not  one  stone 
perhaps  exibts  rtxognisably  to-day ;  a 

fiortressi  almost  forgotten  even  by  tliis 
people  of  long  traditions,  whieh  had 
its  townward  entrance  where  now  is 
the  Cour  la  Houssage  and  the  House 
of  the  Duehess  Anne,  but  turned  its 
strength  seaward  keeping  watch  to 
the  north.  And  the  reason  of  its 
bmlding  was  this. 

There  had  come  into  the  town  • 
Norman,  sleek  of  face  and  voic^  a 
good  comrade  and  full  of  merry  words, 
with  money  in  his  pouch,  and  on  his 
shoulder  the  pack  of  the  little  mer- 
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chant,  tiic  traveiiing  traxler.  Ue  sold 
iua  Wvota  and  hwM  to  the  ridi  aiid 
his  ribbons  and  keidijeCi  to  the  poor ; 
be  went  from  hooae  to  home  end 

street  to  street  welcome  everywhere, 
singing,  it  may  be^  the  boliad  o£  his 
trade. 

n  WM  a  Ufctte  merahant, 
And  who  bet  he  and  his  lore  ? 

But  it  was  not  for  love  that  he  Un- 
gered  in  tlie  Clos-Foulot.  If  the 
cider  had  not  come  in  from  the  Dol 
Marshes  stoong  and  sweet  and  fresh 
•S  only  the  cider  of  the  marais  can  be, 
the  story  of  St.  Malo  might  have  been 
stranf^ely  different  and  thr>  Clifiteau- 
Gaiiiard  would  never  have  l)een  Iniilt ; 
for  when  the  cider  was  in  and  the 
wits  were  out,  papers  were  lotmd  on 
the  little  merchant  that  proved  he 
was  to  betray  the  town  to  the  English 
when  they  landeii  by  night  on  that 
part  of  the  beach  which  is  -till  called 
the  Greve  ile  ISIalo.  The  ^Normaji  waa 
hanged  before  he  had  time  to  get 
aobw,  and  it  is  said  somewhere  that 
the  women  and  children  pelted  his 
body  with  rotten  apples,  telling  him 
to  drink  his  fill  ;  and  the  CliateatT- 
Gaillanl  was  built,  with  bastions  run- 
ning out  to  the  rocks,  to  keep  watcli 
and  ward  during  two  hundred  years 
for  the  sails  that  the  Makwins  knew 
so  well,  tiie  sails  of  the  English. 

Bnt  to-day  all  that  remains  of  it 
is  a  passage  that  once  led  from  its 
donjon  to  the  outer  forts,  and  that 
still  exisUi  in  paib  under  the  ram- 
parts; where  it  is  said  that,  by  listen- 
ing at  a  oertain  spot^  there  are  strange 
sounds  to  be  hewrd,  like  the  echo  of 
distant  groaning  and  the  clank  of 
chains.  And  there  is  a  dim  uncertain 
story  told  by  some,  that  here  was 
once  a  prison,  or  a  dun^on,  or  a 
vague  assemblage  of  dead  men.  It 
is  a  pity  to  have  to  add  that  it  is 
only  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  old 


stone  passage,  which  is  now, — truth 
will  o<itl>--4he  main  drain  ol  the 

Victoire  barracks. 

But  if  the  Gr^ve  de  Malo  recalls 
the  Chateau  Gaillard  it  ha-s  also  an- 
other and  more  wonderful  story  to 
tell )  though  it  is  only  a  ixtugh  beach 
where  the  town  children  bathe  and 
play,  and  has  never  shared  the  dignity 
of  the  fashionable  parade  beyond. 
And  yet  it  is  Ix^autiful  after  its. 
fa-shion  ;  stonn  iK'Utvfi  in  winter,  a 
sheet  u£  dancing  burt  when  the  tide 
rides  up  to  the  very  walls,  strewn  at 
low  water  with  rooks  that  are  gdden 
with  varech.  And  between  the  Grand 
Bey  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fort- 
a-la-Reine  on  the  other,  there  in  Oros 
Malo;  and  Oros  ^lalo  is  historical. 

It  wa8  still  in  the  Time  of  the 
Bnglish,  one  can  even  be  precise^^it 
was  in  November,  1693,  a  hundred 
years  or  more  after  the  Ch&teau- 
Gaillard,  to  please  the  whim  of  a 
French  king,  had  been  dismantled 
and  destroyed,  and  tliree  hundrefl  since 
the  lillle  merchant  had  been  hanged 
on  the  town  gallows,  and  the  KngHsh 
ships  had  waited  in  vain  for  the  e^ptl 
that  was  to  tell  them  the  gates  were 
open,  and  bid  tliem  Imid  and  conquer. 
And  again  the  English  lay  in  the 
bay,  and  St.  Malo  wa^  in  danger. 

The  town,  it  seems,  was  wholly 
unpreparsd.  With  the  CSiAteau- 
Gaillard  had  gone  also  the  custom 
of  keeping  watch  to  the  northward  ; 
there  was  not  a  sentinel  on  the  walls, 
not  a  gun  loade<l  in  the  forts.  The 
season  of  the  year  and  the  dread^ 
nortk-west  winds  had  made,  they 
thoughti  the  bay  so  sale, — or,  as  one 
takes  it,  so  unsafe — that  every  vessel 
in  the  port  was  disarmed  and  laiil  up 
for  the  Mdnter.  The  Governor,  tlie 
Constable,  the  Syndic,  the  Chief  uf 
the  Marine,  even  (it  seems  incredible 
but  is  stated  on  authority)  most  of 
the  garrison  and  nearly  all  the 
gunners,  were  absent  and  out  of  reach. 
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Wliile  already  bombs  were  dropping 
into  the  atreeta  and  aaMiiig  fire  to 
tiiebouaes,  mesaeiigers  galli^ed  forth 
in  search  of  aid  ;  one  of  them  rwtolie(] 
Dinan  in  two  hours,  his  horse  falling 
dead  under  hiin  as  he  rode  in  at  the 
gate.  But  tlie  MaluuinS|  since  better 
oonld  not  be,  took  up  the  delBnoe  d 
town  ftnd  liberty, — a  Waerty  whidi 
neither  Breton  duke  nor  French  king 
ha<l  ever  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them ;  an  independence  that  they 
had  always  valued  far  above  life. 
They  fought  as  men  do  who  are 
driTvn  to  bay.  Fnm  fort  and  idand, 
from  rampart  and  baation,  in  answer 
to  the  attacking  vessels,  there  waa 
such  a  pother  of  smoke  and  f!;\tne 
that,  says  one  writer,  "  It  seemed  as 
if  the  mouth  of  Hell  were  open." 

The  bombardment  oontintied  with> 
oat  oeaaing.  The  Snj^Sah  took  tiie 
island  of  C^zembre,  whence  the  monks 
Bed  in  .small  Ixjats  to  the  mainland  ; 
one  who  stayed  Ix'hind,  being  <jld 
and  infirm  (one  hopes  the  historian 
is  prejudiced),  was  sorely  mishandled, 
^lie  town  WBB  spouting  flames  not 
only  from  the  moatfaa  of  ita  oannon, 
but  from  its  burning  houaea;  there 
was  a  reluctant  flight  of  women  and 
children  to  the  safer  heights  of  Aleth 
(St.  Servan),  and  pre^ntly  a  long 
procwioin  of  priest^  earrjing  their 
CKWica  and  banners  and  the  oma> 
me&As  of  tiieir  sanctuaries,  and  singing 
as  they  went  the  ancient  litany,  A 
frvrore  Anglorum  ?V7  ? Domine  / 
And  those,  it  is  Htiid,  who  lin^red 
still  in  the  town, — women  to  be  near 
their  husbands,  mothers  who  would 
not  leave  their  sons^ — stood  weeping 
at  the  gates,  feeling  themsolves 
dc»sert€d  indeed,  as  tfi-  chanting 
voices  died  away  into  the  distance 
and  tiie  darkness. 

And  presently,  as  nigiit  drew  to 
morning,  there  came  a  great  explo- 
sion, so  terrific  that  many  who  heard 
thought  it  was  the  end  d  the 

j^^O.  469. — 'YOL.  LZXIZ. 


world.  Tliose  in  the  town  saw  the 
bouses  totter  and  the  cathedral  shake 
and  sway ;  great  rooks  drofiped  fran 

the  clouds,  and  masses  of  wat^  swept 
continuously  in  waves  over  the 

ramparts.  'I'he  stiti'is  were  in  places 
many  feet  deep  with  stones,  shattered 
iron  and  woodwoik ;  here  and  there 
were  torn  and  mangled  Umba  and 
horrible  fragmenta  ol  &sh.  Hear 
\ho  powder-ma f^azine  there  was  even 
the  body  of  a  man,  headless,  barely 
human,  witli  a  fuse  still  in  liis  hand. 

The  sky  hung  over  the  town  red 
as  if  from  a  vast  ooidlagmtian ;  seven 
and  eight  miles  away  the  ground  was 
felt  to  shake  and  quiver,  and  window- 
pane.s  were  broken.  To  thoeo  who 
watched,  helplessly,  hopelessly,  tronj 
the  heights  of  Aleth,  it  seemed  as  if 
St.  Halo  had  been  swallowed  up  in  a 
huge  oonsmning  whirlwind  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

For  the  Enj^li^^i  had  .sent  an 
enormous  fireship,  an  internal  machine 
as  Maiouin  history  calls  it,  against 
the  town,  directing  it  to  strike  the 
powder^magacine  and  so  to  work  an 
incalculable  destruction.  But  the 
wind,  rising  suddenly,  had  changed 
the  current  and  carried  it  out  of  its 
course,  in  spite  of  the  forty  unhappy 
men  who  guided  it,  to  founder  and 
Wow  up  on  one  of  the  roeks  that 
guard  the  diore^  on  Groa  Mala  And 
Gros  Malo  saved  tiie  city,  ao  that 
the  only  creature  killed  within  the 
walls  waf^  a  cat  creeping  along  the 
gutter  of  a  roof. 

This  was  how  Gros  MaJo  came  to 
be  historical ;  and  this  too  was  the 
beginning  of  another  story  in  which 
he  plays  a  part  For  there  had  been 
an  ancient  tradition  that  in  the  pass- 
ing of  time  the  town  of  St.  Malo 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea, 
as  had  happened  to  the  dty  of  Ts 
in  Low  Brittany,  and  nearer,  as  all 
the  world  knowi^  to  Tommen,  and 
Fdrs'Fican,  Boiu^gnea^  Bainte>Marifl^ 
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SainU-Aiiae  aud  many  mure,  in  the 
Bay  of  OMMaJft  And  it  WM  Mud 
that  mom  Qxm  Ifafe  had  aaved  the 

Uifwn  from  the  be  would 

save  it  also  from  the  nssnnlt  of  the 
sea,  so  long  as  he  stood  hiiusolf  al)ove 
the  water ;  and  that  this  migiit  always 
be  90,  the  great  bell  that  tho  oorsaini 
gave  to  the  oatbedial  was  ttiSkA,  alter 
him,  Grofi  Male,  and  there,  in  the  top- 
most chamber  of  the  spire,  he  hangs 
to-day.  His  voice  has  grown  a 
little  plaintive  and  uncertain  iu  his 
old  age,  but  still  he  is  the  guardian 
ef  the  town;  and  Qroe  Malo  above 
kiohe  down  on  Graa  ICalo  below,  and 
both  keep  watdi  and  ward. 

A  few  years  later  the  English  camo 
again  ;  and  again  St.  Malo  was  bom- 
barded, but  untakeu.  Then  Cancale 
had  its  turn ;  and  now,  or  earlier,  it  is 
written  that "  The  Begliah  ovecfea  the 
Clos-Poulet,  pillagmg  and  lootjng,  and 
setting  high  ransom  on  every  head." 
Anil  «tin  later  (in  1758)  the  Duke  of 
Marll>ur*>ugh  landed  at  Cancale  and 
his  aimy  spread  from  Paramu  and  St. 
Senran  inland  to  Fontoreon  and  Dol ; 
but  St.  Malo^  with  her  single  access, 
was  stUl  nnoonquered,  unrednoed, 
though  not  uninjured.  For  constantly 
her  houses  were  shattered  by  falling 
bombs,  and  the  vessels  in  her  port 
destroyed  by  fire ;  andlf  MarlbonNigh 
fsaled  to  take  the  dty,  he  oost  her,  at 
least,  a  som  huge  in  those  days,  kurge 
even  now.  And  so,  throughout  the 
Clos-Poulet  and  along  the  coast  the 
hatred  of  the  Engliyh  wjv-s  fed,  and 
seethed  and  gather^  till  presently  it 
broke  forth« 

Hie  battle  of  St.  Osat  has  in  some 
sort  faeoone  an  epie  among  the  people. 

It  has  small  connection  with  the  actual 
fa<;ts,  which  are  not  marvellous  enough 
to  Hatinfy  their  desires ;  it  is  a  victory 
in  which  tliey  pay  baok  all  their  defeat^ 
all  their  fear  and  panic,  all  the  loss 
and  I'illage  that  their  fathers  haye 
sofferod&om  oar  fathers' hands.  They 


have  heaped  into  it  the  memory  of 
oentnriee  of  fanooar  and  hafaed  and 
the  sting  of  deftat  Th^hMeeven, 

in  their  bitterness,  foigotten  mnob  that 

they  would  ha\'e  done  well  to  remem- 
lx>r  ;  there  is  no  word,  in  their  legends, 
tlmt  tells  how  the  English  some  eight 
thousand  strong,  misled  by  echo  aod 
darkness,  were  held  from  fording  the 
ArgiMKA  hf  a  bare  hundred  of  half • 
armed  peasants ;  they  have  forgotten 
tlie  name  of  tho  brave  5M^)ldier  who  led 
thes*'  men  t-o  what  seemed  certain 
deatii ,  uud  the  name  of  the  French 
tcaitor  who  betrayed  thess.  Thej 
have  forgotten  ol  the  fight  itself 
nearly  all  the  tmtb»  and  remembered 
best  what  never  happened;  the  battlo 
of  St.  Ca^t,  as  it  lingers  among  the 
people,  is  not  history  but  legend,  the 
tradition  of  ^iumph,  tlie  ^io  of  the 
Gtos-Fonlet. 

Here  is  one  story,  for  instanoe^  that 
is  told  of  it.  When  the  tocsin  was 
ftotuidiTitr  in  all  the  stooy»les  of  the 
towns  and  villages  and  uj)on  tiie  shore, 
the  EngUsii  guns  sang  also  and  saug 
loud.  Suddenly  from  the  ancient  weU 
of  St,  Oast  there  rose  the  figure  of 
a  white  lady,  so  white  that  she  was 
like  the  shining  of  sun  upon  Rnow. 
And  the  white  lady  was  none  other 
than  the  good  Virgin  herself,  the 
little  white  statue  that  had  stood  fior 
longer  than  anyone  oould  remember, 
in  the  tiny  nidbe  within  the  ancient 
well.  Hhe  flew  towards  the  sea,  she 
flew  liither  and  thither  along  the 
shore  like  a  white  cloud  before  the 
wind ;  she  Hew  so  fast  that  her  veil 
spread  out  behind  her  into  a  sUvery 
▼apoor,  a  mysterious  shining  haze 
that  lay  like  a  curtain  along  the  edge 
of  the  land,  till  the  English,  dazzled 
and  bewildered,  saw  the  mirage  <rf 
the  cx>a8t  raised  up  into  the  air,  and 
fired  too  high.  And  that  was  why  the 
English  guns,  though  they  sang  loud 
at  8t.  Cast,  aang  vainly.  And  that 
Is  why,  also^  on  all  the  sea  between 
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with  her,  and  "eat  lilm  into  mitioe- 
BMAt ; "  or  wiieti,  alao^  »  dying  peestnt 

avowed  that  his  one  desire  waa  tO 
eat  the  raw  heart  of  an  Englishman  ; 
ami  a]1  that  he  conceded  to  hia  oon- 
feHNor  wa^  tliat  ho  would  allow  it  to 
be  cooked. 

B«t  it  wwOd  not  be  ftiir  to  the 
Qoa-Poulet  to  let  liM  tingle  vielory 
of  St.  Cast  cUmb  wlwt  Soa^veske  oellfl 
five  hundre<l  yenrs  of  pillapje, — cen- 
turies, at  least,  when  tlie  fear  of  us 
lay  so  strongly  on  tlie  land,  that  we 
were  looked  on  aa  a  Tery  scourge  of 
Ged.  We  enftred  in  oar  torn  at 
tike  hands  of  St.  Mailo ;  and  there  are 
none  of  her  legends  more  marvellous, 
and  more  enthralling,  than  the  true 
stories  of  her  corsairs.  The  barent 
factH  about  them  ai-e  hardly  credible  ; 

a  few  eenteneee  taken  almoat  at 
random  from  one  of  her  graveet 
writers  eeeut  like  ^notatione  from  a 
fairy-tale. 


8t  Oaet  and  Cape  VMfad,  there  are 
long  white  linea  of  ahining  froth  and 
Ibam  that  are  as  white  as  sunshine 

upon  ?mow  ;  for  the  Virjanin  drop[)ed 
her  veil  upon  the  water  as  she  tlew 
back  again  to  her  niche  within  the 
well,  where  she  still  is,  and  lias 
been  for  longer  than  anyone  can 
remember. 

Tt  I  the  folk  of  St.  C^t  who  tell 
this  story  ;  but  there  are  others  who 
a&y  it  was  the  Virgin  of  the  Temple- 
en-Pl^olle  that  saved  the  land.  For 
it  Moma  that  she  prayed  bo  hard  that 
the  eweat  ran  from  her  in  etreams, 
and  turned  the  brook  beside  the 
cha]^l  into  a  river  that  the  Knglieh 
could  not  pn**s 

Tt  is  impusstble  to  quote  the  in- 
QUuierable  traditions  that  have  grown 

np  ahoot  the  battle  of  St.  Quit;  how, 
for  instance,  the  English  soldiers  stove 

in  the  cider-barrels,  when  they  had 
drnTi]<-  their  fill,  so  that  the  cider  mn 
knee-<leep  in  the  streets  ;  how,  though 
wood  wiw  ready  to  their  liands,  they 
heated  the  ovens  with  corn,  and  flung 
loaves  of  bread  (and  Kttlo  ohUdren,  S 
tiiey  oame  aeross  them)  into  the  midst 
-  of  the  flames.  It  is  said  that  they 
thr^tened,  if  the  peasants  could  not 
find  them  mei\t,  to  "cut  steaks  from 
their  women;  "  that  wantonly  and  with 
malioe  (and  the  feather-bed  of  the 
peasant  is  so  preoioas  to  him,  so 
tnflnitely  to  be  respected,  that  this 
seems  the  worst  crime  of  all !)  they 
tore  open  the  mattresses  to  laugh  at 
the  feathers  whirled  away  in  the  wind  ; 
that  they  roasted  the  feet^  and  out  off 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  sospeoted 
of  hiding  their  money.  And  there  are 
other  tales,  not  less  true,  to  say  the 
least,  and  certainly  more  significant  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  country  when  it 
knew  itKelf  triumphant ;  an  when  a 
good  woman  whoee  hnshand  had  been 
IdUadby  the  BngKsh,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  victory  than  she  fell  upon  a 
wounded  man  who  had  taken  shelter 


Merchants  in  days  of  peace,  oorsoira 
in  time  of  war,  oomeUmss  both  at  once. 

according  to  circumstances  they  loaded 
their  ships  with  rich  cargoes,  or  fringed 
their  bidwarics  with  oaxiii<ni. 

Victory  rewarded  their  extraordinary 
audacity.  8ailing  singly  or  at  most  in 
couples,  from  1603  to  1687  they  captured 
nearly  fourteen  hondced  well-anned 
EngUsh  vessels. 

They  swept  through  tlic  South  Sea 
by  the  almost  unknown  route  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  came  hack  to  their  little  rock- 
city,  charged  with  the  fabuloui  wealth 
of  uhili  and  Peni.  .  .  St.  Malo  was 
to  be  counted  nmonf»  the  richest  towns 
of  the  world;  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
she  gave  thirty  milHwis  of  fraaes,  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  twenty-two  millioTr- 

From  1744  to  1748,  the  corsairs  armed 
eighty-five  vessels,  carrying  2,110oamions 
and  14.646  men.  .  .  From  T77B  to 
1788,  they  sent  out  180  ships,  and 
manned  a  camp  of  11,000  men« 


These  are  very  bare  figures ;  there 
is  not  even  a  name  quoted,  a  name 
such  as  Bngoaj-lVoain,  or  Mah^  do 
la  Booidoonaisb  to  servo  as  a  centue 
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for  fancy  or  imagination.    It  is  only 
a  list,  or  extracts  from  a  list,  of  ships 
capttired,  of  money  spent,  of  ve^isels 
built  and   armed  and  manned  and 
sent  out  against  tlie  English.  *Sheite 
are  here  no  stories  of  Dt^nay-Trouiii's 
wonderful  audacity,  of  his  escape  from 
prison,  of  his  stivingc  campaigns  in 
the  South  Sea, — anfl  all  of  tliesc  are 
worth  hearing  ;  nothing  about  Porcon 
de  la  Barbiiiais's  return  to  Algeria, 
to  pay  with  his  head  tm  his  King's 
empty  pockets.  And  yet  in  the  sobers 
ness  of  detail,  in  the  simple  and  nn- 
exaggprated  statement  of  facts,  there 
is  something  almost  impressive.  For 
one  is  forced  to  remember  that  all 
this  came  ham  a  single  little  town 
cramped  by  its  walls  on  a  small  rodk, 
cramped  into  half  the  area  that»  even 
within  its  ramparts,  it  covera  to-day, 
— and  yet  St.  Malo  is  narrow  enough 
still,  as  all  the  world  knows.  She, 
all  by  herself,  hampered  our  com- 
meroe,  captnred  and  harassed  our 
ships,  overran  the  Channel  ;  she 
hrcmght  home   to    her   rock  sadl 
wealth    as    19  hfirdly  crc'liblo,  -^uch 
wealth  as  made  lier  a  power  in  France. 
Her  corsairs  were  richer  than  princes  ; 
they  lent  their  help  to  kings.  We 
had  made  ourselves  hated  in  the  Clos- 
Ponlet ;  the  time  had  come  when  St. 
Malo  was  to  show  her  teeth  and 
malce  reprisals.    If  the  time  of  the 
English  were  disastrous  to  her,  the 
days  of  the  corsairs  were  angry  ones, 
aaid  costly,  for  ns. 

The  facts  aboat  them  are  still  too 
fresh  and  strong  to  have  been 
obscured  by  many  legends ;  a  few 
talcs  of  their  wealth,  their  pride, 
their  rude  independence,  a  soi  l  of 
rich  symbolism  in  their  very  name, — 
this  is  all,  or  almost  all,  that  tradition 
has  added  to  truth.  There  is  one 
spot  within  the  walls  of  SL  Malo 
where,  indeed,  there  lingers  a  quaint 
memory  of  them,  in  which,  as  it 
happens,  we  have  a  share.    In  the 


Rue  Sainte  Anne  that  leads  to  the 
postern  of  Our  Tjady,  there  was  m 
the  old  days  a  cliapel  dedicated  to 
Notre-Dame-de-Grande-Puiiisance,  a 
chapel  that  can  still  be  distinguished, 
though  it  is  now  no  more  than  a 
carpenter's  workshop^  But  it  was 
once  the  chosen  snnctnary  of  the 
corsairs ;  here,  the  ruarriuge.s  of  the 
great  Malouine  families  took  place  at 
midnight ;  liere,  the  captains  came, 
before  they  set  sail,  to  light  a  tapet 
before  the  high  altar,  and  to  "  receive 
the  Gospels'*  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
and  Monseigneur  St.  Malo.*  Tt  was 
here,  also,  that  during  their  absence 
their  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters, 
came  to  pray ;  here,  that  on  their 
safe  return,  they  hung  up  in  thanks- 
gi^^ng  a  tiny  model  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  had  sailed.  And  before 
the  Revolution  swept  away  all  things, 
the  vault  of  the  chapel  was  full  of 
innumerable  little  vessclti  that  swung 
ride  by  side,  too  many  to  count; 
exact  miniatures  of  the  frigates  that 
were  tiie  wealth,  the  pride^  and  the 
glory  of  St.  Malo.  The  roof  of  the 
little  chapel  of  Notro-Dame-de-Grande- 
Puisnance  was,  in  some  sort,  a  page 
of  history. 

But  it  was  a  history  not  for  all  to 
read,  since  in  this  diapel  no  English- 
man might  enter;  one  who  thought 
to  do  so,  barely  escaped  with  life,  so 
absolutely  and  without  appeal  was 
the  door  closed  to  hiiu.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  some  fineness  in  the 
feeling  that  forbade  our  intrusion 
where  80  many  prayers  had  risen 
against  us;  as  if  the  tears  of  women 

'  To  receive  the  Gospels  is  a  ceremony  muoh 
practised  in  tho  Clos-Poulet ;  it  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  form  of  benediction, 
where  the  end  of  the  8tt)lo  worn  by  the 
celebrant  is  first  laid  on  the  head  oi  the 
person  "evangelised"  and  then  given  to 
nim  to  kiss.  It  is  customary  to  evangelise 
the  children  of  the  parish  on  Holy  Innooenta* 
Day;  and  If  a  dnfld  bs  liok  or  wesUy, 
peasant  women  often  rooommend  that  M 
be  "  given  the  Gospels,** 
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had  mftde  »  hanier  which  we  wafjtA 
not  overstep.    Boi  this  is  sentiment ; 

the  ivfi«<>ti  i^;  said,  on  good  authority, 
t<)  have  boeii  (juite  otlier  ;  it  was  that 
we  should  not  from  the  tiny  models 
discover  the  saoretB  of  their  venels, 
and  learn  to  overoome  them.  It  is 
)ees  poetic;  but  remembering  some 
of  their  modern  re8tr&otiona»  it  ia 
infinitely  more  French. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  memories 
haunting  the  streets  of  St.  Malo  in 
wbich  we  abo  have  a  part  In  the 
caatia  the  haae  of  the  horae^lioe 
tower  is  incrusted  with  bullets  fired 
by  an  English  Duke  of  Lancaster  fi^  o 
hundred  years  ago;  a  little  fui  thf  r 
and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand'  Torto 
looks  down  on  all  who  pa^  beneath 
with  bar  strange  mysterious  smile^  and 
one  remembers  that  she^  too,  it  is  said, 
walked  the  ramparts  in  the  Time  of 
the  English,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  lier  well  beloved  city.  And  when 
the  English  were  outside  the  walls,  she 
was  seen*  one  morning^  witb  her  band 
outstretched  and  pointing  to  the 
ground,  where,  following  her  guidance, 
they  came  on  a  mine  and  l^^nglish 
soldiers  working  in  it  ;  soldiers  v,  hn 
found  tiieir  death,  where  .St.  MhId  wa:> 
to  liave  found  her  detitruction.  And 

the  Tiigin  of  the  Grand'  Porte^  re- 
membering,  looks  down  to-day  upon 
us  with  Sb  same  strange  smile  of 

understanding. 

But  it  is  on  the  ramparts  that  the 
memories  are  strongest  a.nd  gather 
about  us  Uke  ghosts.  There  was  the 
diftteau-QaiDard,  and  there  the  beach 
where  the  little  merchant  should  have 
met  the  English  with  the  keys  of  the 
city  ;  here,  when  the  fortrean  had 
been  de~str<»yed,  a  sentinel  was  posted 
night  aud  day  who  bore  the  title  of 
the  ]^lidi  WatAer.   Below,  lying 


like  a  black  dog  in  dm  water,  ia  Qroe 
Malo^  who  saved  the  town.  Yonder  is 
La  Varde  and  Paramd,  where  once 
Marllwrough  was  entuimped  ;  floating, 
as  it  were,  in  the  splendour  of  colour 
and  hght,  are  the  innumerable  islands, 
La  <^ch^  where  our  troops  de- 
stroyed the  fort,  ensembl  e,  when  we 
pillaged  the  Convent^  and  how  many 
more  ?  Away  to  tho  west  is  Frt^hel 
with  8t.  Cast  somewhere  on  its  bosom, 
aud  between  us,  the  recollection  of 
defisatk  Towards  tfaa  inner  bay,  ilMra 
is  St.  Sennan,  the  Banoe^  the  spread* 
ing  loveliness  of  the  Gloa'R>uleli» 
where  in  the  centuries  we  have  so 
often  come  and  gone  ;  the  ports  where 
the  coniairs  armed  and  came  forth, 
like  bees,  to  sting  us ;  the  docks  which 
once  were  nuurahes,  where  for  six 
hundred  years  the  gviard  at  night  was 
kept  by  a  pack  of  docf^i  lai^  the  En- 
glish should  fall  unawares  upon  the 
town.  Everywhere  there  is  tlie 
memory  of  the  Time  of  the  English, 
when  only  BL  Mslo  was  virgin  and 
unsubdued,  and  when,  upon  her  ram- 
parts, St.  Aaron  was  carried  in  state 
to  protect  his  town. 

But  down  below,  an  one  looks  idly 
into  the  sunsliine,  there  awakes  a 
sudden  frenzy  of  life,  an  indescribable 
bustle,  noissii  commotion,  a  crowd  that 
gathen  soddenly,  spreads,  and  in- 
croasoB.  There  is  a  orsddng  of  whips, 
and  a  clatter  of  clumsy  omnibuses,  of 
little  yellow  chaises,  of  waggons  piled 
with  luggage ;  it  is  t^uunner  aud  the 
season  has  begun,  and  Bi.  Malo  is 
ready  to  weloonie  the  stranger  within 
her  gates. 

For  after  all  it  is  still  the  Time  of 
the  English,  and  she  is  virgin  of  us 
no  longer ;  we  are  become  one  of  hev 
harvests,  and  the  English  are  at  home 

in  the  doa-Poulet 
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MY  INDIAN  GARDEN. 


My  garden  lies  on  the  hoi\l(irs  of 
the  groat  plaiiis  that  are  kuown  aa 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  India. 
Half  ft  mile  off*  river  makes  its  way 
slowly  amottg  the  sandhankii  that  rise 
daily  in  ever  increasing  patches  above 
its  surface.  This  river  is  the  Oangfes, 
and  it  is  now  fast  shrinking  from 
the  immense  volume  of  its  monsoon 
flood  to  the  comparatiyely  narrow 
stream  it  beoomes  here  in  the  hot 
weather.  Two  months  ago  its  waters, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  l)ank, 
washed  over  tlie  rootn  of  a  jiiguntic 
pipcd-tvi}Q  that  iiiark.->  ilu;  rivorward 
limit  of  my  gardeu.  To-day  all  that 
is  left  to  show  how  Car  the  flood 
extencted,  is  a  shallow  creek  lying 
directly  under  the  outspread  arms  of 
the  pipaJ.  Here  the  lazy  huffaloos 
come  to  crop  the  juicy  grass  that 
grows  along  its  margin,  or  to  spend 
hours  rolling  and  wallowing  in  the 
water.  Further  out  tiie  irilenoe  is 
occasionally  broken  by  the  splash  of 
the  pied  kingfisher  making  his  head- 
long plunge  in  pursuit  of  the  chUuxUf 
or  tiny  fish,  on  which  he  f«M?<ls. 

The  giant  ti-eo  is  perilously  neai' 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the 
river  during  its  seasons  of  flood.  But 
for  the  present  the  tree  is  safe,  an<I 
is  now  a  noble  sight  as  it  stands 
with  its  vast  limbs  clothed  in  their 
mantle  of  graceful  quivering  leaves. 
In  the  spring  the  tree  presents  a 
most  beantifnl  appearance.  Each  of 
the  semi-transparent  budding  leaves 
is  of  a  delicate  copper  tint,  nnd  glows 
when  seen  a^inst  the  sunlight  as  if 
blood  ran  in  its  veins.  This  warm 
hue  gives  place  gradually  to  a  delicioiu 


tender  green,  and  at  Inst  the  leaf 
assumeti  the  gla^txl  opapque  colour  of 
the  mature  foliage.  Each  leaf  is 
moonted  on  a  long  stalk,  and  at  the 
junction  of  this  stalk  with  the  branoh 
grow  two  greenish-white  figs  of  a 
faintly  sweet  taste.  To  many  Indian 
l)irds  piprrf-^^  form  an  irresistible 
attraction;  and  wlicn  the  tree  is  in 
Mi,  its  branohes  shake  all  day,  as 
the  green  pigeons,  dog-headed  barbets, 
bnllrals,  parrots,  mynas,  and  crows 
hop  and  flutter  from  twig  to  twig 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  feast  spread 
for  ihem  by  the  generous  hands  of 
Nature. 

Among  the  birds,  bet  unheeded  by 
them,  the  little  striped  pahiMqiurreh 
ran  along  the  branehes  destroying  ten 

figs  in  wanton  glee  foi-  every  one 
they  think  of  eating.  The  gn>imd  i« 
strewn  with  the  ripe  fruit  ilirown 
down  by  the  bnsy  company  overhead, 
and  the  servants'  diildren,  tiny  brown 
gnomes,  spend  hours  crouched  in  the 
shade  picking  up  the  fallen  harvest. 

At  night  the  great  frait-eating  hats 
sail  towards  the  tree  on  their  noise- 
1^  win£^  and  keep  up  a  hideous 
carnival  until  dawn  sthoces  tiie  re- 
vellen  and  sends  them  flapping  to 
some  secludetl  tiimarind-trees  among 
whose  shady  braiiclu's  they  hang  in 
rows  to  sleep  the  day  away,  with 
occasional  bouts  of  bickering.  A  line 
of  bamboos  carries  the  Ijoundary  of 
the  garden  from  the  pipat-ixeb  along 
the  river-bank.  As  it  trends  away 
landwards,  these  give  way  to  tama> 
rindM,  iffnn.%  and  y^Jii-^hftnis  with  an 
undergrowth  of  iinic  and  karvunda 
bushes.  A  square  green  lawn, 
aednded  from  observation  by  poin- 
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ciaiias  and  a  few  casuarinas  whose 
needle-like  leaves  make  an  endless 
sighing  ia  the  hreean^  not  unlike  the 
beating -of  ravf  on  a  distant  dioie, 

occupies  the  space  between  the  piptd 

and  the  <-h<(f/ufm,  or  ]ow  masonry 
platform,  lying  a  few  yards  irom  the 

houfse. 

The  t'ioiit  gate  is  shaded  by  Mil- 
lingtoniaw  'Huir  grey  fluted  strais 
rise  straight  up  from  the  ground  like 
the  pillars  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 

tlieir  branches  and  leaves  intermingle 
to  form  a  natural  archway  over  the 
gate.  To  the  left  of  tiie  Millingtouias 
IB  a  email  grove  of  mango-trees,  while 
a  seoond  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
has  its  surface  pleasantly  Ughted  up 
by  bright  leaved  crotons  and  poin- 
settias,  and  its  bor'lors  made  rich  with 
vei"bena.s,  nasturti  nus,  pansies,  and 
other  annual :i  liuiL  bloom  freely  here 
in  tiie  delightful  oold  weather. 

Thero  it  a  drive  round  the  lawn, 
and  along  its  sides  are  planted 
oleanders,  l^jtli  pink  and  white,  the 
liibiscus  nnr]  the  boxwoo<l-tree  with 
its  profusion  of  orauge-like  blossoms, 
while  close  to  the  verandah  a  pucca 
aloe^  or  Adamfa  Needle^  raises  its 
magnificent  raceme  of  ivocy-white^ 
honey-laden  bells  to  view.  On  one 
aid*'  of  the  liousp  there  are  s(w\f^  fine 
rose-tre<vs,  while  tiie  remaining  side  is 
flanked  by  an  open  space  of  grass-land 
which  separates  the  servants*  quarters 
from  the  house. 

Birds  are  welcome  to  this  garden 
of  mine,  and  they  like  it  all  the 
better  for  iUi  being  old  and  some- 
what grown  to  tangle  and  brusiiwood 
in  parts.  These  qoiet  nooks,  where 
the  wild  jujube  throws  its  pridUy 
arms  round  the  purple-flowered  bav- 
hinia,  where  the  ground  is  white  with 
the  heavy  scented  blossoms  of  the 
Harsinghar,  and  the  lentena-bushes 
form  thicket*)  six  feet  deep,  are  never 
toudied  b(y  the  haBd  of  man,  being 
sacred  to  the  little  Indian  robin  and 


the  dnf/al-hiTcd,  and  it  in  among  their 
shadows  that  the  chestuut^winged 
crow-pheasant  creeps  away  to  roost. 

Stoetched  on  an  easy  diaar  in  my 
verandah  I  am 

to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
timid  inhabitants  of  the  garden.  A 
fine  drizzling  rain  is  falling  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  flock  of  Alexan- 
drine parakeets,  there  is  no  bird-lile 
to  be  ssen  at  the  momenta 

The  parrots  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  rain.  They  fly  to  and  fro  over 
the  lawn,  and  hover  over  a  w/'  /n  tree 
among  whose  dripping  branches  they 
appear  to  be  enjoying  themselves. 
Hanging  by  beak  or  daws  they  swing 
from  one  swaying  twig  to  anotiier 
amid  much  fluttering  of  wings  and 
noise  of  shrieks  and  screums  They 
are  luuidsouie  hii-ds  with  large  power- 
ful biUs,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  common  rose-ringed  parakeet 
As  I  watch  them  one  flies  past 
quite  close  to  me,  a  living  gem  -with 
a  1)eak  of  red  coral.  He  turns  from 
sidf>  tf)  side  a.s  he  darts  arross  the 
lawn,  allowing  now  the  yellow  imder- 
oovers  of  his  wings  and  now  the 
glossy  green  of  his  back  and  the 
maroon-red  patches  on  his  shoulders. 
In  a  moment  ho  has  alighted  upon  a 
casuarina-tree.  Another  and  another 
bird  follow  him,  and  then  groupa  of 
twos  and  threes  till  soon  the  tree 
seems  to  be  alive  witii  them.  For 
some  time  an  animated  discussion  is 
kept  up  when,  with  a  premonitory 
scream  and  a  whirr  of  wings,  the 
whole  pai'ty  dash  across  the  lawn, 
wheel  at  full  speed  round  the  pipal, 
and  are  gone.  They  are  on  a  ma- 
rauding expedition,  and  after  a  long 
detour  will  drop  this  time  silently 
into  the  neighbouring  guav»*t0pe  and 
work  destruction  there. 

The  rain  has  stopped,  and  a  floo<l  of 
golden  light  pours  through  a  break  in 
the  gi*ey  wall  of  doudi.  Here  and 
there  the  grass  i^istens  as  if  set  with 
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diamonds,  and  eMb  passing  gust  of 
wind  sends  a  shower  from  the  drip- 
ping leaves,  A  sluulow  crosses  the 
hiwn;  I  look  up  and  see  the  tawny 
eugle.  Poisad  on  brotui  motionle8s 
wiugs  be  seems  to  belt  or  move  faj 
will-power  alone.  He  tuns  hit  bead 
from  side  to  sidei  tl**"n*^g  the  wold 
with  his  fierce  eyes.  His  yellow 
claws  are  tightly  closed,  but  they  are 
ready  to  open  should  his  keen  sight 
detect  an  errant  d wiling  or  a  wan- 
dering ohidkwi.  My  senraats  hate 
him  and,  regerding  him  as  a  bed 
diaractor,  urge  upon  me  his  imme- 
diate destruction.  He  is  known  to 
them  as  the  lwj<jnr  haggn  or  hyf^'rif^, 
Mid  they  never  weary  of  i^eoouutuiy 
telee  of  his  boildnee^  lerooityy  and 
miprineipled  oonduot  in  eooneetioB 
with  the  poultry-yard.  But  free- 
lance and  marauder  thonj;!!  he  l>e,  T 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heait  to  slay 
him.  What  though  his  cruel  talons 
are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  many 
▼ictimay  to  me  he  is  the  monarch  of 
the  air.  There  is  that  in  his  bold 
eye  and  fieroe  bearing  that  wakens 
thoughts  of  mailed  knights,  and  the 
grinding'  ""jf  wteel  on  steel,  and  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  Uie  old  days  of 
chivalry.  And  how  grand  hie  swoop 
through  the  airl  What  hunter  among 
men  has  ezpesienoed  such  a  sensation 
as  his  headlong  dive  through  npace? 
No,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
sliall  remain  the  ruler  of  his  airy 
kingdom. 

Among  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
bamboos  the  bebblers  are  settling  a 
<{iuneL   The  oomhatants  are  two  in 

number.  They  are  lyin^^  on  the 
ground  with  yellow  claws  interlaced 
and  white  eyes  blazing  with  fury, 
as  they  aim  fierce  blows  at  eadi 
otiier.  Round  them  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  hare  formed  a  ring. 
The  interest  taken  in  the  fight  is 
almost  human.  Tlie  spectators,  with 
their  feathers  putted  out  until  they 


look  like  balls  of  brown  fluff  on 
golden  wires,  dance  about  in  a  state 
of  liigh  excitement.  They  squeal 
their  approval  or  dinplcasuro  at  the 
varying  turns  of  the  ocmfUct ;  but 
they  do  nothing  to  interfere  wilii  the 
CQOibatants. 

Suddenly  the  bulbuls  in  the  lentena- 
bushes  change  tlieir  twittering  dis- 
cussi(jns  to  a  harsh  not-e  of  alarm.  In 
a  moment  the  babblerti  become  ailenk 
The  combatants  unlook  their  claws 
and  the  whole  erew  flutter  away  into 
the  bamboo  twigk  The  red-headed 
merlin  {twumti)  has  glided  past  on 
his  pointed  grey  wings.  From  hin 
stronghold  among  the  aeacia  thorns 
iio  hati  heaitl  liie  upi  oai',  and  has  come 
to  eee  what  booty  be  ean  eaatch  in 
the  imdst  of  it  Ae  he  eldms  over 
tiie  bushes  not  a  little  bird  is  to  be 
seen  and,  beyond  tliat  first  rasping 
iu)tr>  of  aliirw,  there  is  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard. 

Some  distance  from  the  babUers  * 
pair  of  hoopoee  are  feediii^  on  the 
ground,  witli  their  elender  curved  bills 
busily  searohing  every  tiny  crevice  in 
which  an  insect  can  hide.  As  they 
pass  each  other  tl^^v  oft<>n  Indulge  in 
(|uaint  getitrures,  duckuij^  and  bobbing 
their  heads,  raising  and  dsjpiiMiiDg 
their  orests  as  tiiej  doecs  and  uttM^ 
ing  a  low  grating  sound  quite  unlike 
their  usual  note.  At  last  one  flies 
away  to  a  neighbouring  mango-tree 
and,  liidden  among  its  leaves  repeats 
a  plaintive  oop-oop-oop  at  intervals. 
Deaf  to  its  conqianion'e  ealle  the 
remaining  bird  oontinnes  to  feed  on 
tlie  ground  and  slowly  approaches  an 
omino««?-l()oking  Imlo  close  to  where 
the  nudi  (gardener)  lias  stacked  some 
empty  flowerpots.  There  is  some- 
thing moving  in  this  holo^  but  tiie 
bird,  bney  on  a  feast  of  squirming 
white  ants,  fails  to  see  it  ^Die  crea- 
ture concealed  in  the  hole  is  apparently 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
when  the  unwitting  bird  approaches 
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to  witiiin  eighteen  inches  of  its  hiding- 
place,  it  flri-^hf^s  out  into  the  light. 
The  startled  hoojxK)  has  barely  time 
to  do  more  than  lialf  open  iU  wingH 
and  utter  »  sqnedk  of  tenor  |  tb» 
next  momeiii  a  aeqMiit's  boigs  are 
buried  in  its  breast  and  <me  or  two 
merciless  coils  are  thrown  round  its 
helpless  body.  As  the  hoopoo  flutters 
in  its  death-struqgle^,  the  silent  bashes 
become  once  more  aUve  with  all  the 
small  birds  of  the  garden.  They  form 
a  erowd  roitiid  tlia  Mvpeoft  and  his 
vietim,  chattering  and  scremming  their 
detestation  of  the  loathsonu>  repfiV, 
hnt  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from 
hiiu.  i  he  auake,  iieedless  of  the  voice 
of  public  opinioQi  moves  his  head 
alowiy  over  the  body  ol  his  victim 
and  ptopoods  metiiodioally  to  make 
anaiigements  for  swallowing  his  din- 
ner. At  this  moment  Nemesis,  in  the 
shape  of  my.self  arme<l  with  a  ttiick 
hUck,  intervenes.  Without  doubt  tlie 
serpent  is  not  to  blame  in  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  a  nature  that  has  been 
given  to  him ;  but  there  is  no  Imowing 
when  in  a  fit  of  vicious  rage  he  might 
try  the  temper  of  h\H  fangs  upon  my 
nmliis  bare  feet  ay  he  crouches  hoe 
in  hand  among  the  grass  and  weeds, 
malting  vain  attempts  to  keep  their 
luxuriant  growth  within  bounds.  So 
without  further  scruples  the  stick  de- 
scends, and  the  snake  dies.  A  truly 
hideous  object  is  ho  to  l<>ok  at  when 
laid  out  for  iu.spection  in  my  verandah. 
His  body  is  short  and  thick,  and 
covered  with  markings  like  those  of  a 
roek-snake  or  python.  His  eyes  are 
deep-sunk  and  dull,  his  head  broad 
and  flat,  and  his  jaws  are  armed  with 
two  rowa  of  ftno  curved  teeth.  Avoid 
me  seems  to  be  written  in  the  criminal 
esptessitm  of  liis  soUen  coontenance* 

In  ten  minutes*  time  the  tragedy 
was  over  and  forgotten,  and  the  flow 
of  bird-life  in  the  garden  resumed  its 
usual  course.  Tht;  oriole  (pifak)  clad 
in  biack  and  yellow  darted  into  the 


very  tree  that  shaded  the  spot  where 
the  hoopfvr  had  been  killed,  and  made 
the  garden  resound  to  the  flute-like 
tones  of  his  voice. 

I  tamed  aside  azid  walked 
the  roee-buabee  listening  to  the  harsh 
grating  notes  of  the  tree-pica  that 
were  chiusing  each  other  through  the 
mango-grove ;  sometimes  they  uttered 
a  curious  metallic  not-e  not  unlike  the 
plash  made  by  a  Hmall  pebble  dropped 
into  a  still  pool  from  a  great  hdghtb 
The  tree-pie  is  a  graoefol  bird;  its 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  its 
tail  long  and  graduated  ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  a  sooty  brown  and  the  back 
a  reddisl)  buil;  the  wings  have  each 
a  pale  grey  bar,  and  the  feathen  of 
the  tail  are  grey  tipped  with  blaok. 
He  is  a  graoefol  bird  as  I  have  said, 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  his  character 
is  not  in  accordanoe  with  his  appear- 
ance. While  he  frolics  with  what 
seems  innocent  glee  among  the  mango- 
leaves,  his  mind  is  full  of  plans  bod£^ 
no  good  to  the  white  eggs  that  tiie 
silly  brown  dove  has  left  on  a  small 
platform  of  twigs  in  the  Ixtbul-hxiah. 
It  is  entertaining  to  watch  his  cau- 
tious moNcmcnts  ab  he  reconnoitres 
the  approaches  to  your  dwelling  and 
enters  your  verandah.  He  is  partial 
to  small  cage-birds,  and  takes  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  pulling  their  heads 
off  their  shoulder^  T  remember  a 
friend  of  mine  lamciiiing  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  some  red  wax-bills, 
known  in  India  as  laU,  that  she  pos- 
sessed. She  had  about  a  dosen  of 
these  tiny  red*epeckled  finches,  and 
kept  them  in  a  wicker  cage  in  her 
bed-room.  For  some  time  they  lived 
in  security  and  peace,  and  gave  delight 
to  their  kind  mistress.  But  one  day 
an  inqjoisitive  treopie  alighted  on  the 
window-sill  and  peered  stdewaj*  into 
the  room  with  his  wicked  brown  eye. 
^^'^lat  he  ^aw  enco\n"igod  him  to  make 
clo.ser  investigations.  He  enterwl  the 
room  and  perched  upon   the  cage. 
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The  little  birds  were  frightencfl  and 
Huttercd  about  wildly,  f  nt  he  bided 
his  time  till  at  last  oiu*  of  them 
tl  uttered  into  hi^^  piucer-like  bill  and 
met  its  fate.  He  tore  off  its  head 
and  retired  ZKnaelessly  to  devour  the 
dainty  at  his  leisure  amidst  the  fronds 
of  the  Poinciana-tree.  The  lady  came 
in,  went  to  talk  to  her  sweet  birds, 
and  found  to  her  astoninhmcuL  and 
honor  that  one  of  them  had  died 
a  mysterious  death.  little  did  ahe 
think  as  she  heard  the  note  of  the 
tree-pie  that  this  rlaik  deed  had  been 
done  by  him.  The  pie  repeated  his 
stealthy  visits  day  after  day.  No 
matter  where  the  cage  was  hung 
he  aneoeeded  in  disoovering  it»  and, 
taking  advantage  of  moments  when 
the  room  was  empty,  he  entered  and 
destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  wretched 
hnches.  One  day,  however,  the  ni/ah 
was  left  to  watch  the  cage.  The  pie 
looked  in  as  usual  at  the  window. 
He  saw  something  that  appeared  to 
he  a  bundle  of  white  dothes  in  the 
room,  but  it  did  not  move,  and  this 
reassured  him.  After  much  peering 
and  craning  of  his  nock  in  different 
directions,  he  apparently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  danger  was  to  he 
apprehended  from  the  suq)icious-look- 
in<^  bundle.  There  were  only  three 
finches  left  now,  and  delu\-  bad  sharp- 
ene<l  the  murderer's  apjm  tiw.  With 
a  low  chink  he  entered  the  room  and 
alighted  softly  upon  the  cage.  The 
next  moment  the  bundle  <rf  white 
dothes  had  jumped  up  and  shut  the 
window.  There  was  no  escape.  The 
exasperatefl  lady  and  her  husband 
were  called  and  the  pie  was  shown 
no  mercy ;  a  well-aimed  blow  with  a 
tennis-racket  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  career  of  this  ornithologiGal  Jaek- 
the-Ripper. 

By  this  time  the  pies  have  fluttered 
from  tree  to  tree  out  of  sight,  and  for 
a  moment  their  iiaiiih  voices  are  still. 
Up  in  the  SGllingtonia  over  the  gate 


a  crested  bird  is  sitting.  Its  form 
is  delicate  ;  its  head  and  wings  are 
black  ;  each  wing  bears  a  white  spot, 
and  the  whole  underjiurface  is  white. 
From  its  throat  comes  a  ringing  note, 
wild,  musical,  and  dear.  It  is  an- 
swered from  afar  off,  and  the  bird 
spreading  its  round  wings  floats  into 
the  air.  Tt  is  soon  followed  l)v  two 
or  three  others,  whose  cries  are  shorter 
and  pitdied  in  a  Iowcht  key,  the  whole 
fmnning  a  sort  of  song  taxd  dioru% 
These  birds  are  the  crested  cuckoo  and 
her  lovers.  She  is  fond  of  admiration, 
a  iHrt  to  her  feather-tips,  and  leads 
her  cavaliers  a  wild  cliatie  from  tree 
to  tree  and  grove  to  grove  before  she 
makes  her  dioioe. 

The  courtship  of  many  Indian  birds 
is  a  very  formal  matter,  and  greatly 
different  from  the  wild  screaming  chase 
of  the  crested  cuckoos.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  probation  the  Indian 
Bdler,  or  Jay  as  be  is  st]^ed  in  LuEa, 
has  to  undergo  before  he  can  find  a 
wife  for  himself.  The  jay  is  a  bird 
of  very  brilliant  plumage  when  his 
wijigjj  are  expanded,  though  when 
perched  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or 
upon  a  clod  of  earth  in  a  newly- 
ploughed  field,  his  feathers  appear  to 
harmonise  very  closely  witii  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  his  surroundinjps.  His 
wings  are  of  a  light  e<Bralean  blue 
wifli  a  band  of  darker  blue  across  the 
quiii  feathers ;  liis  neck  and  breast 
are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  undo: 
parts  a  dull  greenish  blue.  His  wings 
are  both  broad  and  long,  and  although 
he  usually  proceeds  at  a  leisurely  rate, 
he  is  capable  of  darting  aside  or  up  or 
down  at  lightning  speed.  lie,  alone 
of  the  birds  in  my  garden,  appears  to 
have  studied  the  art  of  dancing  in  the 
air.  His  antics  are  seen  to  perfection 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
when  his  "  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love."  The  young  jay, 
upon  wliom  he  has  set  hia  aliections, 
takes  up  her  station  on  the  top  branch 
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ol  wme  oonvoniani  tree  and  utton  an 

eniMKiraging  cluck.  Her  Romeo  re- 
sponds with  an  ocstfitic  chuckle  and 
Iriimcht'S  himself  into  the  air.  He 
makes  a  lung  sweep,  flapping  his  winj^ 
elowlj  as  he  go^  and  uttering  oriee 
that  davelope  gradually  from  the  hoarse 
anhdued  notes  of  love  to  shrill  long^ 
drawn  screams  of  frenzied  passion. 
Higher  and  higher  rise  his  utt^ranoes 
as  lie  mouuLw  l\w  air  until  he  is  pui-.ed 
fat-  above  hiii  lady-love,  a  gl^uning 
fliMck  of  li^i^lMdi  in  theridi  milight 
of  tfas  Spring  MMiwiing'-  Tf^f  head 
poiate  sMs^t  tip  to  the  sky  and  his 
wing«  am  half  expanded.  As  for  a 
few  iMonients  he  remains  lloating 
ailently  in  this  attitude,  the  bright 
ookvra  of  his  phnnage  are  fully  die- 
played  )  his  eye  gleemn  like  «  apeek  of 
fire  and  bis  faUl  like  a  streak  of  silver. 
But  now  hope  seems  to  desert  him, 
and  with  it  he  appears  to  lose  all 
sti  cngth  and  aniniatit)n.  His  brilliant 
wings  cloHe,  and  in  bileuue  he  drops 
llks  ft  plaamek  from  ibo  height  to 
whioh  he  has  attained.  As  he  ap- 
pmches  the  lefv«l  of  thetreeshe  again 
expands  his  wings,  and  with  low  grat^ 
ing  clmrklps  returns  swiftly  to  \m 
Juliet,  who  greets  him  with  clucks  of 
admintioii  and  prida    Okioo  alighted 

half  eipaiided  wings  *nd  dueks  his 

head  several  times  towards  her  as  if 
making  profound  bows,  aceomj)anying 
this  cereuiony  with  grating  Hcreams 
in  which  she  often  juins.  Again  and 
again  the  jfty  darts  lorth  firam  the 
diwy  lesves  of  the  Millingtonia  to 
perform  the  mssy  dance  that  at  last 
wins  him  the  veward  of  his  devoted 
aximiration. 

From  the  noisy  jay  it  is  a  relief 
to  turn  the  eye  towanfa  the  orange 
umbels  aad  purple  henries  of  the 
leatene-bushes,  where  the  bulbuls  keep 
up  a  constant  twittering.  Their  li(|uid 
note  is  pleasant  to  he^r,  unrl  they 
seem  always  to  have  a  good  deal  to 


disoossy  espeeially  as  evening  oomes  on. 

Among  natives  the  bulbul  is  often 
caged  and  kept  for  fighting,  as  these 
little  birds  are  very  pugnaciouR.  It 
is  easily  tamed  and  may  sometimes 
he  seen  fastened  by  one  leg  to  e 
oratdb'haiidled  peroh  which  its  master 
canies  with  him  when  he  goes  for 
an  evening  walk.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  bulbuls,  some  being  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage  ;  Init  the  one 
found  here  is  a  little  brown  bird 
known  as  the  led^Teiitedi  or  eommoo 
Bengal  bulbul. 

Another  bird  that  attracte  atten- 
tion from  its  numbers  and  vivacity  is 
the  drorrffo  shrike  known  familiarly  in 
India  as  the  king-crow.  The  name 
is  somewhat  mideading*  lor  he  is  not 
a  crow  nor  does  he  assoeiate  with  the 
membem  ol  the  crow  tril^e  to  whom 
he  bears  a  mortal  hatred.  He  may 
often  Ix'  seen  pursuing  a  crow  with 
great  vigour  and  impetuosity  from  the 
vicinity  of  his  perch.  The  crow,  al- 
though 80  miioh  larger  aad  move 
poweilol»  invariably  yields  before  the 
fiery  attacks  of  the  httle  drongo^  and 
beats  an  ignominious  retieat.  King- 
crows  are  naturally  pugiui<  i(^us  birds, 
and  this  trait  in  their  character  be- 
oomee  developed  to  an  eztiaofdinary 
degree  dnring  the  breediageeason,  at 
which  period  it  is  not  agunai  erows 
only  that  they  wage  war ;  any  in- 
truder on  their  domains  is  at  once 
attacked,  and  generally,  be  it  said, 
forced  to  retire,  if  only  to  escape  from 
the  diaoordant  dries  with  whioh  the 
birds  aooonqpany  the  fierce  swoops 
they  make  at  his  head  and  eyes.  To 
judge  from  their  numbers  the  dronf/<>H 
are  very  successful  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.    There  is  no  tree  in 

the  garden  without  one  or  more  of 
them  perched  on  some  bare  twigs, 
watching  with  keen  black  eye  for  the 

slightest  movement  that  may  betray 
the  wherealx>uts  of  tiome  un8usj)e<'tiug 
insect    Even  out  in  (ho  neighbouring 
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fields  thoif  blue-black  Ixwiiefl  may  be 
seen  riding  on  th*'  backs  of  the  cattle 
aud  goatii.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  takes  a  short  flight  from  its  living 
perah  to  snap  up  a  fly  or  grass-hopper. 
la  the  middle  of  the  graas-plot  in 
front  of  my  house  there  stands  a  bush 
with  pflossy  dark-i»rcen  leaven  and 
Ix'HUtiful  \vhite  wax  like  f!owors  not 
uulike  camciims  iu  appearance.  It 
has  ao  EagUah  luune  and  its  iwimtiflc 
appeilatiom  is  ao  long  that  I  lair  to 
write  it ;  however,  let  tlie  blame  rest 
with  the  inf^enious  botanist  that  oom- 
pose^l  it  ;  it  is  Tahertuvmoiitrina  coro- 
naria,  Aiuoug  the  shining  leaver  of 
this  tree  sit  a  mother  drongo  and  her 
two  nearly  fledged  young  ooea.  She 
is  t^tching  them  to  kUL  They  sit 
and  watch  her  dart  across  the  velvety 
green  grass,  as  a  cabbage-butterfly 
flickers  past  on  his  way  from  the 
oleauders  to  the  wiiite  cluateis  of  the 
boKwood'Aowen»  hailing  her  retoni 
with  ehirpa  of  deli|^t»  and  orowding 
ronnd  her  with  raised  trembling  wingl 
and  gaping  red  throats.  Soon  there 
is  nothing  !ot>  of  the  beautiful  tly  but 
\tM  w  ings  which  aie  discarded  and  fall 
fluttering  to  the  ground,  mute  wit- 
nenea  of  the  doBtnirtion  done  bj  thew 
birds  in  the  ranks  of  inseQt4ile;  The 
young  drongos  have  keen  appetites,  and 
their  constant  appeals  tirge  the  poor 
mother  to  renewed  exertions.  She 
makes  ilight  after  flight  watched 
greedily  by  her  hnogiy  brood,  end 
nrely  does  she  return  vithoat  aome> 
thing  for  one  el  them.  Atlaethnnger 
proves  too  much  for  even  tliis  most 
loving  of  mothere,  and  with  another 
large  butterfly  in  her  bill  she  attempts 
to  g^in  the  cover  of  tiie  neem-tree 
witbrat  being  seen  by  her  offiipring. 
But  her  ohUdren  talce  too  keen  a 
personal  interest  in  her  movements  to 
allow  any  hope  of  succe«!s.  As  she 
alights  on  the  branch  she  has  chosen 
they  tumble  up  after  her,  aud  by  dint 
of  aqneali^  fluttering  wings,  and  gap- 


ing mouths, — which  are  tlie  plea^ling 
ways  of  Ijaby  birds  — they  {>crsuade 
tlie  poor  mother  to  yield  up  the 
morsel  to  them.  The  aoene  is  touch- 
ing^ and  it  also  affbrds  food  for  re- 
fleotion,  for  here  is  evidently  a 
order  of  intelligence  ;  a  struggle  lias 
taken  place  in  the  bird's  mind  be- 
tween the  dt^sire  t«>  api>ease  her  own 
pressing  wauUi  aud  love  for  her  young, 

and  the  purer  impulse  has  ^pdned  the 

day. 

Fljmg  busily  from  their  nest  under 

the  eaves  to  the  sliort  grass  on  the 
lawn  an*  a  pair  of  common  m}'Tias. 
They  are  in  truth  handsome  birds, 
with  their  golden  bills,  blaok  head^ 
and  brown  bodies,  and  if  they  were 
not  so  widely  distributed  they  would 
attract  more  attention  than  they  do. 
As  it  is,  few  people  think  of  studying 
the  ways  and  manners  of  this  clever 
aud  interesting  biid ;  yet  with  those 

who  loiowhim  the  myna  is  afaTOnritsb 
ranking  deservedly  as  one  of  the  moeX 
inteltigent  and  amnsiing  of  feathered 

pets.  It  must  be  adniitte*!  tliat  his 
vuico  is  harsh  and  grating,  a  failing 
common  to  many  Indian  birds,  and 
diat  he  has  the  human  frailty  of  bei^g 
fond  of  elevating  it ;  but  his  cheecj 
friendly  ways  make  up  for  this,  and 
the  specific  title  of  tristia  must,  in 
his  case,  be  held  to  apply  to  the  sober 
colour  uf  his  plumage  alone.  Mvnas 
in  a  state  of  nature  hve  very  largely 

upon  ioaeots^  bat  as  yoong  birds  they 
can  be  easOy  Inou^t  up  on  a  paste 
made  of  pacehed  gram-floor  and  water ; 

an  occasional  grass-hopper  a<ldeil  to 
this  somewhat  insipid  fare  will  be 
found  to  keep  them  in  perfect  health. 

They  are  a  wide-spread  family  sjMi 
foor  separate  branohes  of  them  live 
in  and  around  my  garden.  Just  be- 
yond the  silent  creek  underneath  the 
pif'ol  tree  some  men  are  engaged  in 
piuugliing  the  diani,  or  river  lx^d  land. 
At  the  tail  of  the  plough  hurries  a 
mob  of  slate-grey  birds  with  whitish 
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patoheB  on  their  wings,  jostling  and 
poshing  each  other  in  their  eager 
scramble  for  the  grubs  and  worms 
that  are  turned  up  every  now  rtk] 
then.  These  are  the  bank-myims,  n 
ciJled  from  their  iiabit  of  building 
tlm  neete  in  the  holes  of  mnd'haaks. 
Feeding  near  them  are  some  blade 
and  white  pied  Hrds,  oaOed  by  natives 
fthfnk  mynm.  Th^e  birds  hare  a 
8weet  trilling  note,  and  are  aonietimos 
seen  kept  in  cages.  Somewhat  apart 
fxfsm.  t£eai  are  the  Pisgoda  mynas, 
smal!  dove-grey  birds  with  raddy 
salmon-coloured  breasts  and  long 
pendent  black  crests ;  very  handsoTne 
they  are,  and  have  a  faint  sweet 
warble  of  tlieir  own.  During*  tlie 
winter  months  these  resident  uiynati 
are  -visited  by  hordes  of  starlings  that 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  grsin 
crops,  and  also  \xy  large  numbers  of 
th»^  rr^se-pastor,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful iitembers  of  this  family.  This 
bird  arrives  here  towai'ds  the  end  of 
the  cold  weatfaar  and  devotes  itsdf  to 
the  onlberries  and  the  flowers  of  tiie 
bombax,  or  great  silk  cotton-tree. 
One  of  these  majestic  trees,  with  its 
whit€  leailess  branches  thrust  out  at 
right  angles  to  its  buttressed  trunk, 
its  profuBion  of  deep  red  flowers  each 
meanoing  nearly  three  inches  across, 
and  its  swanns  of  chattering  mynas, 
forms  an  Impressive  piotiire  iA  tropical 
life. 

From  the  niynas  my  attention  was 
drawn  once  more  to  the  pipal-ivee  by 
the  soond  d  a  peoolkr  whistling  coo; 
u  once  heard  this  can  never  be  fcr^ 
gotten,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
close  description  of  the  sound.  It  is 
the  c&h  of  the  green  pigeons.  A 
pipal-tree  in  fruit  is  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  these  birds,  and  from 
the  way  in  which  the  smaller  braoohes 
are  shaldng  it  is  plain  they  are  busy 
at  it  now.  The  outer  toe  of  the  ^recn 
pigeon's  foot  is  reversible,  and  this 
gives  it  great  power  in  grasping,  so 


that  it  dlimbs  and  crawls  about  the 
branches  and  twigs  with  almost  as 

much  ease  as  the  parrots  themselves. 
"Rveiy  now  and  again  one  of  them 
flutters  otit  from  the  leaves  sintjing 
m  Lho  air  a«  it  cii'cles  round  the  tree. 
The  beautafol  tints  of  tiie  grsen  pigeon 
hsrmonise  perfectly  wil^  the  foUage 
of  the  trees,  end  unless  betrayed  by 
an  incautious  whistle,  or  when  feeding 
or  moving  about,  a  flock  of  these  birds 
might  be  seated  within  a  few  feet  of 
one  without  being  detected.  The 
Hindnstani  name  of  this  bird  is 
Hal  or  hurrU,  and  there  is  a  belief 
that  it  never  descends  to  the  nfround, 
being  supposed  to  quench  its  thirst 
Vjy  tlyiiig  low  over  the  surface  of  pools 
or  rivers  and  taking  mouthfula  as  it 
goes.  T%is  remarkable  belief  has 
originated  no  doubt  in  the  frugivor* 
ous  habits  of  the  bird  which,  unlike 
the  bhie-roek,  does  not  r*^fd  to  com© 
to  the  eartli  to  obtain  its  UkkL  So 
far  m  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
it  has  never  been  definitely  proved 
that  these  birds  do  descend  to  the 
gronnd. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  come  wf-H 
out,  and  has  enticed  tlie  crow-pheasaut 
from  hi»  retreat  in  the  jujube  bushes 
to  the  middle  of  the  Uwn.  The  name 
by  which  this  bird  is  commonly  known 
in  India  is  completely  misgiiiding. 
The  bird  is  neither  a  crow  nor  a 
pheasant,  nor  a  cross  between  a  crow 
and  a  j)heasant,  if  Rueh  .a  creature 
were  possible.  Ho  is  a  member  of 
the  oncikoo  fsmily,  and  belongs  to  that 
section  of  it  known  as  the  ground- 
cnckocs;  but  unlike  many  of  his 
connections,  his  domestic  affairs  are 
managed  with  gr<mt  decency  and  pro- 
priety. For  the  last  half  hour  he  lias 
been  hooting  dtsmalfy  in  his  thn^et, 
but  now  appears  to  be  restored  to 
good-humour,  and  stalks  about  amoog 
the  glistening  spikes  of  the  gra.s.s  and 
tin}'  wild  plants  in  a  very  majestic 
manner,  his  copper-coloured  wings 
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t'uruiuig  a  striking  contrast  to  bis 
ooal-bladc  body  and  tait  He  fr^ 
^nently  fntenvpts  his  ttetoly  pro- 
nMoade  to  make  a  dart  forwMd  «t  a 

grass-hopper  or  beetle,  expanding  his 
round  wini^s  as  Im>  Atn^n  m  to  balance 
himself.  His  power*!  of  flight  are 
feeble,  and  when  alarmed  lie  takes 
Wwiwif  off  with  gfost  cspondifcora  o£ 
BMfgj  titti  A  poop  rat  urn  in  ipeodf 
nuUdng  as  a  rule  for  the  nearest  tree 
and  alighting  all  of  a  lieap  on  ono  of 
its  1owf»st  boughs.  From  hova  ho 
progreHses  in  a  succession  of  \'igoruuM 
liopi  until  he  gains  Hat  top  of  the 
tree^  when  he  hranehea  hiinaeif  into 
the  air  once  more  and  hj  d&it  of 
dpspcrato  flapping  contrives  to  roach 
tho  next  troo  about  ton  yards  off,  and 
so  niakcii  his  escape.  He  Is  a  bird 
adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  brusli- 
wood  aad  tangle,  and  his  powers  of 
looomotioa  are  not  to  be  estimated 
by  his  performances  on  the  wing. 
There  flro  fow  bird  si  that  can  rival  the 
ea«se  and  speed  with  which  he  niake« 
his  way  through  the  thickest  under- 
growth. The  orofw^heesant  (the  name 
has  become  sanetiBed  by  long  nsage 
and  is  more  manageable  than  chestnut- 
wiTifjfMr]  £!jound-cuckiK))  Is  in  his  wav 
a  benefactor  to  the  human  raco  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  mankind  witli 
fedingB  of  friendly  interest.  He  lives 
npoQ  soorpions,  oentipedes,  and  small 
.nnakes,  bendos  beetles  wi  I  grass- 
hoppers. Ti  l  is  is  a  bill  of  fare  that 
does  not  perhaps  rocommond  the  bird 
as  quite  suitable  for  a  housoliDld  pet, 
but  it  marks  him  out  as  a  creatui-e  to 
be  eneonraged  aboat  the  garden ;  lor 
there  is  no  Indian  garden,  however 
well  kept  it  may  be^  bat  oontains  its 
host  of  noisome  reptiles  and  insects. 
If  left  alone  the  <  r<>\\  j)heasaiit  be- 
comes very  tame,  and  will  fi-equently 
show  himself  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
strikittg  plomage  stalking  aoroas  the 
lawns,  or  promenading  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mehndMifidgfi, 


There  is  yet  another  member  of  tlie 
ODdeoo  fiuidly  in  my  garden  whose 
aeqnalntsiioe  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
ttiidng,  his  claims  to  attontion  being 

enforrod  by  the  po'^session  of  a  power- 
ful voice.  During  the  hot  weather 
the  fires  of  love  develope  the  vocal 
powers  of  this  little  creature  to  what 
might  fnrly  be  called  an  alarming 
extent,  aad  from  sunrise  to  suise^ 
and  oftai  at  night,  every  gardaa  taxA 
rrrove  in  the  North  Western  Provinces 
niifj^s  with  his  amorous  complaints. 
At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bird 

Is  bnt  retely  heard  and  seldooi  seen* 
One  of  them  has  now  taken  up  a 

position  in  the  n/tem-tree  near  the 
gate.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  lu'm  ; 
his  grev  mottle<i  plumaj^o  so  closely 
resiembless  the  colour  of  the  bough  he 
has  chosen  as  his  resting-place  that  he 
Is  praetically  indistingrdshaUe  f^om 
it ;  his  voice  also  seems  to  eome  from 
everywhere  at  once,  and  forms  a  puz- 
zling factor  in  the  search.  To  add  to 
this  he  has  a  vexatious  habit  of  sud- 
denly falling  silent  and  flitting  away, 
and  it  is  not  nntil  his  dnill  piping  is 
heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden 
that  we  know  lie  has  eluded  oar 
search.  He  T)e<rins  his  chant  low 
Ao^xn  in  the  Hcale.  At  first  it  is  a 
wiiii  laugh  ha-ha^  horhay  ha-ha,  tsach 
pail'  of  syllaUes  rising  in  a  carefoUy 
gradoated  erueef»do  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  refrain,  brain-/kver,  hrttm^neTt 
hrain/ever,  from  the  monotonous  re 
petition  of  which  he  has  received  the 
well-choBen  name  of  the  brain-fever 
bird. 

Looked  at  from  a  morsl  pohit  of 
view  the  brain-lever  bird  is  an  im> 
postor.  His  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
hypocrisy.  He  clothes  himself  in  the 
gjirments  of  a  hawk,  and  when  he 
flits  across  the  garden  in  his  noiseless 
way  there  is  a  hurry  and  sonny 
among  all  the  small  birds  that  are 
out.  The  babblers  scream  toother 
and  the  bolbols  all  twitter  in  alarm; 
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the  tha$m¥Aia  dif«e  into  the  tliidlcet» 

and  the  purple  "-uiiV  irds  dart  away 
from  the  golden  lu  lls  of  the  alamanda. 
But  he,  the  cause  of  this  alarm,  is 
Imujjelf  tilied  with  dread.  He  looks 
neither  to  the  right  dot  to  the  Idfe^ 
but  with  his  head  ttiekcd  into  hia 
ehouldei-s  hastens  on  his  way  to  the 
friendly  i^helter  of  the  Millinn;toni,is. 
He  hopes  the  crows  have  not  seen 
him,  for  they,  wlio  know  ail  tilings, 
hftve  pirobed  the  aecret  of  themottlingB 
on  hhi  aoft  plamegeb  To  them  he  is 
»  beee  cuckoo, — a  cowardly  feeble 
thing  made  to  flout  at ;  and  so  he 
Mcuttles  along  in  mortal  fear  from  tre<* 
to  tree  and  the  crows  laugh  at  hiiu. 
The  brain-fever  bird,  or,  it  is 
OftUed  Iff  arnithologists,  the  hawk* 
cuckoo^  ^ows  a  decided  pectiality  for 
the  nests  of  the  babblers,  on  whom 
it  fathers  its  young  with  unfailing 
success.  It  i.s  a  pitiful  and  at  the 
tiaiue  lime  ludicrous  sight^  to  watch 
a  pair  of  habblen  de«»fiiig  their  time 
to  fsediBg  a  IraUdiig  ycningster  of 
twioe  their  size.  Tlie  foster-parents 
seem  quite  proud  of  their  giant  Ijaby ; 
hut  what  a  pang  it  must  \)o  to  them 
wiien  one  sunny  moniiug  ho  darts 
away  with  that  noisdees  cuckoo-tlight 
of  his  and  takes  no  further  notice  of 
tiie  kindly,  if  garrulous,  folk  among 
whom  he  spent  the  holplflM  days  of 
his  infancy. 

The  crowH  arc  cawing  fitfully  while 
they  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  cook-house, 
as  if  passing  remarks  in  a  listless 
way  on  things  in  general.  At  last 
the  door  opens  and  the  old  bunarchl 
(cook)  appears  with  a  platter.  He 
throws  the  contents  on  the  ground  ; 
inuuediately  the  cmwa  descend  ui  a 
btlaok  ckmd,  and  in  a  few  moments 
not  a  serap  is  left.  Grows  are  not 
fsstidioiiSy  and  oonseqnently  tbej 
rarely  go  hungry.  From  the  scraps 
thrown  to  them  by  the  hairnrrhi  they 
will  go  with  equal  zest  to  pillage  the 
goava-tope  with  the  parrots,  or  feast 


with  the  green  pigeons  and  Imrljets 
on  the  pipalS^  or,  assuming  the 

garb  of  innocence,  they  will  glean 
among  the  fields  with  tiie  bluc-rocks 
and  myuas.  Ihuy  will  even  be  found 
disputing  tiie  posoesaion  of  a  rubbish 
he^  witii  that  dk^enm"  among  binis 
the  Egyptian  vulture,  or  assisting  the 
Adjutant  rrjines  and  black  vultures 
to  celebrate  the  ob.setiuies  of  a  deH<l 
Hindu.  Hence  it  is  that  the  crow 
goes  to  roost  with  the  firm  couTiotion 
that  the  next  day  will  bring  him  » 
full  meal.  Crows  are  as  much  at 
home  in  the  reeking  lanes  of  a  bazaar 
as  they  arc  in  the  more  savoii?\ 
boundaries  of  Indian  gardens.  Tliey 
sit  on  the  eaves  of  the  fat  bunnyah\ 
or  graiadea]er''%  shop,  peering  down 
every  now  and  then  tUl  the  greasy 
owner  happens  to  turn  away.  Seis- 
ing their  oppr>rt\!nity  they  swoop 
down  in  a  moment  upon  tiie  b^i-skets 
of  Imoa  (popcorn),  wheat,  barley-ilour, 

and  other  good  things,  and  swallow 
big  mouthfals  as  fast  as  they  can. 

At  length  the  bunnyah  turns  round 
to  discover  the  burglarious  attempts 
being  made  on  his  supplies.  He  aims 
wild  blows  at  the  daring  robix'r^,  but 
they  dart  away  untouched  and  caw 
jeeringly  at  him  from  the  housetops. 
Sometimes  the  limits  of  even  the 
patient  hvnny<ih*8  endurance  are 
reached  ;  what  with  sacred  bulls, 
Ijeggai-s,  and  bad  del)ts  he  feels  that, 
if  any  proiit  is  tu  be  made  out  of  his 
buBinesi,  he  must  strike  a  bold  stroke. 
It  is,  however,  against  the  preoepts 
of  his  religicjn  to  deprive  any  crsatnre 
of  its  life.  Yet  there  is  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  He  iw  rsujides  a 
friend  to  shoot  a  crow  tor  iiim,  and 
hangs  the  dead  body  by  one  l^g  in 
front  of  his  shop.  IVom  this  moment 
he  is  <|uit  of  his  tormentors,  for  as 
!ong  as  a  single  tjiil  feather  of  their 
martyred  brotlu  r  remains  tluttering 
in  their  Wew,  so  long  is  the  shop 
I0600  to  the  crow-community. 
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Uad  the  estimable  Professor  Ger- 
vinus  apfklied  to  the  life-hiBtory  of  the 
crow  that  MuoM  powerful  mental  fans 

through  which  he  studied  the  chaiN 
acter  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  he 
would  doubtl(^  have  diseovpr<H]  the 
i^eaaoii  wliy  these  hirds  held 
their  owu  no  well  in  the  litruggio  for 
eiirtenoe.  The  mm  poeociico  to  » 
maifced  degree  tiiofle  two  ^pialifioep 
tions  eynically  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  success  in  life,  a  good  digestion 
and  no  conscience.  He  in  suitably 
clothed  in  black,  and  his  character, 
unHke  that  of  the  tree-pie,  is  quite  in 
aeoofdenoe  with  hk  livery. 

The  dominion  of  the  crows  about 
the  cook-liouse  and  the  stables  is  dis- 
puted by  t}ip  (oniraon,  or  pariah,  kite. 
This  bird,  titled  by  nature  for  a 
nobler  life,  has  becoiue  to  a  •  large 
extent  a  panalto  on  men,  end  hes 
lost  much  of  its  courage  and  fieroeneBB, 
while  it  has  gained  in  cunning  and 
dexterity.  The  pariah  kite  has  hc- 
conie  so  accuj4tom<^  to  the  presence 
of  human  beings  that  it  has  been 
notiaed  howering  over  the  crowded 
I^atCorms  of  fawge  roilway-stationB,  on 
the  watch  for  the  open  treji  and 
baskets  in  which  the  native  vendors 
of  sweets  and  cooked  meats  hawk 
their  wai'es,  and  often  making  good 
its  swift  dashes  at  them.  When  the 
monsoom  hunt  and  the  low-lying 
rice  fields  are  tuned  into  swampsi 
the  kite  spends  hours  circling  over 
these  wastes  of  slmllow  water  watch- 
ing for  frogH,  to  whicJi  he  is  \'cry 
partial.  I  have  often  seen  him  flapp- 
ing heavily  away  to  some  tall  tree 
hearing  in  his  olawa  a  waOiog  firag^ 


which  he  proceeds  to  devour  with 
callous  indifbrenoe  to  the  fact  that 
it  la  ctm  aHve. 

At  dusk,  when  the  ofowa  fly  in 
long  lines  to  their  roosting-places  and 
the  voices  of  jay  and  mynah  are 
huiihed,  the  little  owl  Hits  from  his 
nest  in  the  ciiunney  top  and  sits 
nnder  the  white  Uooiiia  and  long 
green  leaves  of  the  guUuAin*  A 
qieaint  little  lard  is  he  and  worthy 
of  notice,  n'*  he  sits  there  surveying 
the  fading:  landscape  through  his 
large  dreamy  eyes,  cailing  to  mind 
in  a  comical  way  the  globular  &ee 
and  rotund  figure  of  tiie  immortal 
Mr.  Pickwick.  He  is  not  a  purely 
nocturnal  bird ;  a  cloudy  day  will 
tempt  him  out  of  h?«  n-treat,  for  it  is 
only  the  bright  sunsluue  that  seems 
to  dazzle  him. 

Thcte  are  many  mote  hirda  in  my 
garden  whose  appearance  and  ways 
the  limits  of  this  8ket<^  prevent  me 
from  desoribjnLr  Tiie  pond-heron  has 
just  swung  down  from  the  bamboo 
tops  to  his  lonely  vigil  on  the  oozy 
margin  of  the  ecedc  The  hee  eaters 
are  ilaahing  golden  green  in  the  rays 
of  the  eettiing  son  aa  they  dart  across 

the  grass  in  eager  pursuit  of  moths. 
Tlie  daurian  swallow  .skims  jwist  iho 
verandah,  and  the  copper-smith  sounds 
his  metallic  note  from  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  giant  pipiU,  The 
keer  gazes  inquisitively  at  me  from 
a  gap  in  the  tnehndif  h^ge,  and  jus  I 
turn  with  unwilling  st<?p  to  enter 
my  house,  T  hear  the  shrill  laugh  of 
the  golden-backed  woodpecker  ringing 
through  the  air. 

O.  A.  Lran^YiAm 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

It  wm  tlie  end  of  Ma j,  the  aeuon 
whBii  the  hone<lie»tiiuta  at  Orook- 
holme  weie  laden  to  their  heaviest 
with  blossom.  The  tree  which  decked 
one  corner  of  tlie  rectory's  sloping 
lawn,  near  the  confines  of  the  orchard, 
had  broidered  ita  rube  of  soft  bright 
green  with  a  |>attern  of  peieet  white 
spikee,  and  stood  bearing  more  vivid 
testimony  to  the  power  of  summer's 
breath  tlian  even  the  noble  beeches,  or 
tiio  limes  that  frinijed  the  road  above 
the  front  gate.  Ethel  was  wander- 
ing slowly  up  and  down  where  tiie 
shadows  oast  by  the  afternoon  sun 
chequered  grass  and  gravel.  She  held 
a  branch  of  horse-chestnut  in  Iut 
hand,  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  tender 
wrinkled  leaves  surmounted  by  a 
delicate  cone  of  flowers,  but  she  was 
not  looking  at  the  spoil  she  had  just 
gathered  on  tiptoe  from  the  drooping 
boughs.  She  was  in  the  rapt  ecstacy 
of  a  summer  day  dream,  and  had 
yielded  heraeif  entirely  t^)  the  lulling 
influence  of  her  surroundings.  The 
warm  air,  the  patches  ol  light  and 
shade  earpetang  the  path  on  whioh  hsr 
ejes  were  bent»  the  hum  of  insect  life 
around,  had  transported  her  in  ima- 
gination to  the  East,  and  she  was 
wandering  *>v.i  v  m  ue  in  the  cool  depths 
of  a  Burmese  forest,  and  hearing 
the  dear  tur-oS  cry  of  beast  and 
No.  470.— yo&.  uxiz. 


bird  re  echo  through  its  leafy  vaults, 
while  some  one  paced  by  her  side  who 
in  tunes  gone  fay  had  with  her  listened 
to  the  sounds  which  fancy  now  bore 
to  her  ears.  The  diek  of  the  white 
garden-gate  merged  for  the  moment 
with  the  voices  of  the  jungle  and 
fuund  a  harmonious  inter{>retation  in 
her  braiu ,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
latoh  swung  back  with  an  answering 
snap  that  dbe  raised  her  eyes  to  see, 
approaching  her  slong  the  drive,  a 
figure  that  was  in  a  measure  in  keep- 
ing with  her  inward  vision.  It  was 
not  he  who  had  been  stepping  with 
her  through  the  forest  of  her  dream, 
but  one  who  might  and,  she  instino- 
tively  felt^  would  give  her  news  of 
him. 

Waring's  quick  eyes  had  sighted 
her  even  before  she  looked  up.  He 
walked  past  the  front-door  to  where 
she  came  slowly  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Father  and  Mother  are  out,"  she 
said,  after  the  first  words  of  greeting 
had  l)een  spoken  ;  "  hut  Father  will 
bo  Ijack  in  time  for  tea,  I  know. 
You  will  stop  and  see  him,  wcm't 
yout" 

"I  should  like  tOk  if  I  may.  Isn't 
it  a  gi'and  dayt* 

"  Exquisite ;  it  reminds  me  of  the 

day  we  met  last." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  nice  day,  too, 
wasn't  it )  I  wdn  half  afraid  that  on 
such  a  fine  titenom  you  would  be 
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out.  I've  been  wanting  to  come  down 
to  POO  you  for  some  timo  past,  but 
what  with  oae  thing  and  another  it 
has  been  impossible  UU  to-day.  What 
a  lovely  bit  of  hone-olmtnat.'' 

"Isn't  it!"  and  abe  held  it  oat  for 
enmination. 

"  I've  seldom  seen  '^nch  a  fine  head 
of  blossoms,"  he  exclaimtxi  ;  "  it's  per- 
fect. Yes,"  he  resumed,  handing  the 
hnnoh  faadk^  "IVft  hMii  nwrnirifig  to 
pay  yon  a  Tint  for  the  last  weak  or 
more ;  I've  been  aeked  to  gi^  you 
■omothiiig." 

"  Indeed,"  she  said ;  "  what  is 
that?" 

"A  letter,"  he  refiEsd,  prodaoing 
the  packet  Heriot  had  made  over  to 

him  at  the  (MtedoiL 

She  was  standing  facing  him,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  glare  with  the 
feathery  bunch  she  held.  Ho  lookccl 
iutu  her  ey&i  as  she  reached  out 
her  hand  for  tiie  {Mdketi  wonderiog 
whether  she  had  any  mepidiiii  of  the 
course  events  had  taken  since  he  had 
last  soon  her,  and,  if  not,  how  she 
would  receive  the  news  he  would  have 
to  give  her. 

**Why,  what  a  thick  letter  I"  she 
ezdahned,  as  afae  took  the  packet  from 
his  hand  and  turno<I  it  over.  '*It 
looks  most  formidable.  It  is  very 
good  of  vou,  though,  to  have  brought 
it    ^V ho  is  it  from?" 

"  From  Mr.  Horiot." 

Her  eyes  lightened.  Her  instinot 
had  not  fttttod  her ;  he  had  come  with 
a  message  from  the  perMMi  of  whom 
her  thoughts  had  been  so  full  but  a 
minute  or  two  before.  "  What,  he 
has  arrived  then  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
'*I  thought  he  miut  hare;  how  long 
has  he  been  at  hotnet** 

•*  Nearly  three  weeks  now." 

"Three weeks!"  Her fsoe doaded 

slowly. 

"  Yes.    He  hasn't  written  to  you 
yet  then  I " 
"No.   Wt  this  letter  " 


"  It  was  given  to  me  some  time  ago^ 
shortly  after  he  arrived." 

The  cloud  thickened,  and  Ethel 
reddened  with  a  sadden  access  cf  ini- 
tatioo.  *'11iat  is  a  hmg  time  t^ga," 
she  said  in  a  low  itomm^  lookmg  hiynd 
at  the  letter.  She  was  wondering 
what  could  have  induced  Waring  to 
keep  the  missive  back  so  long.  It 
miglit  perhaps  have  explained  the 
writei's  hmg  nnaoooimtable  siieiica; 
there  nugfat  have  been  an  answer  re> 
quired.  It  was  most  inconsiderate  d 
the  bearer  to  detain  it — ^more  than  in- 
considerate— cruel !  She  was  about 
to  tear  the  envelope  open,  regardless 
of  her  'Visitor's  presence,  w£eQ  his 
voice  arrested  her. 

"It  oontains  papers  of  yoor 
brother's,**  he  said,  divining  the  cause 
of  her  fiiHooinposure.  "  T  wnn  speci- 
ally aske<l  U>  deliver  it  rsoually,  or 
of  course  I  should  have  sent  it  by 
post  Then  is  a  note  lor  you,  hat 
Mr.  Hfiriot  ssid  there  was  no  hwry, 
so  I  don't  think  it  csn  have  given  any 
news  or  required  any  answer.  Any 
news  that  it  gives  must  be  unim- 
portant." 

Why!"  die  asked.  Thegbwhad 
not  yet  died  away  from  her  cheeks. 

"  Comparatively  unimportant^  I 
should  have  said.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  most  important  thiufj  that 
has  happened  to  him  lately  has  imp- 
peued  since  he  gave  me  the  letter  to 
give  to  yon." 

"  Happened  1  What  has  hsppened 
to  him  1 "  Her  voice  was  almost 
fieroo  The  fin  h  IvmI  fatled  and  she 
fronted  him,  paie  and  apprehensive. 

**He  is  married,"  he  replied  with 
deUbention,  as  a  leaden  we4;ht  settled 
heavily  on  his  heart  at  the  sight  of 

her  anxiOQS  l0C&. 

she  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  said 
nothing  for  a  brief  space.  She  picked 
off  one  of  the  chestnut-leaves  from 
the  stem,  and  in  the  silence  that  suc- 
ceeded Waring's  words  she  begsn  to 
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poll  it  iiMwhMriorily  to  pieces,  drag- 
ging out  the  green  tissue  from  between 
the  rih«!  til]  it  hnnfr,  n  limp,  drooping 
akeletxja  iu  her  troiubling  hand. 

"Not  to  Mitiu  Dudley-Devant t " 
she  murmnreJ,  when  she  had  gained 
partial  oontfol  over  her  voice. 

"Yes." 

"Wasn't   the  engagement  really 

broken  off?" 
"Yea." 

"Then  wasn't  she  really  engaged 
to  tiie  other  meat " 

"She  was,  bat  ahe  tliooglit  better 

of  it  at  the  last  moment  when  Vx, 
Heriot  arrive*!  from  Burmah." 

"  How  long  before  the  wedding 
was  that  ?  They  were  to  have  been 
mairied  a  lew  days  alter  I  saw  yon 
haL*  It  waa  almoet  aa  thoagfa  ahe 
believed  that  there  must  Ixi  .some 
terrible  mistake,  that  she  liad  not 
heard  the  news  he  brought  aright. 

"She  seems  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  the  night  before  the  wedding, 
lor  aba  left  town  early  on  the  morning 
d  the  wedding-day,"  said  Waring, 
determined  that  she  should  hear  all 
he  had  to  say  simply  and  directly. 
**My  sister  got  a  frantic  letter  from 
Mrs.  Devaut  tiie  hrst  thing  that 
morning ;  dbe  thooj^t  et  fint  that 
her  daughter  had  ran  off  with  "Mx, 
Heriot." 

"Hadn't  she?" 

"  No.  She  found  when  she  went 
to  Waterloo,  (where  she  met  Heriot^) 
that  Miss  Devant  had  only  gone  down 
to  her  lather  at  Ventnor ;  he  followed 
her  1^  a  later  train.  From  there 
she  wrote  to  her  mother  to  say  that 
she  was  not  going  to  look  at  Mr. 
Hexham  under  any  conditions,  and 
was  determined  to  marry  Heriot  or 
nobody,  and,  aa  he  waa  doae  at  hand 
to  }m5k  her  up,  and  ahe  had  got  her 
lather  to  her  way  of  thinking,  the 
mother  had  to  give  in.  T  believe  she 
came  round  willingly  enough  in  the 
end,  lor  Heriot  has  had  some  money 


left  him  by  an  unde  and  la  now 

moderately  well  off." 

There  was  a  long  silonoo,  and  then 
she  loukcil  up.  "  Ymu  say  he  has 
been  in  England  three  weeks,"  ahe 
aald. 

"About  that.  He  came  romul  to 
aee  me  the  day  after  you  were  up  in 

town  and  told  me  that  he  had  just 
arrived.  Ho  seems  to  have  got  Miss 
Devant's  address  from  my  sister,  and 
to  have  met  her  the  same  day.** 

"Yonr  aiater!"  exotaimed  StheL 
"So  she  toM  him,  did  ahet  When 
were  they  married  ? " 

"  The  day  before  yeaterdav  " 
"  Did  you  go  to  the  w(  ilmir  t" 
*'No,"  said  Waring,  miJkimg  the 
object  of  her  question  and  imagining 
that  die  only  widied  to  be  d«£iitdy 
assured  that  the  wedding  had  taken 
place  ;  "no,  but  we  heard  about  it 
ye«tei-day.  It  was  at  Ventnor,  a  very 
quiet  afilair;  my  sister  was  asked  to 
go,  but  could  not  manage  it." 

*'  I  suppose  they  were  deeply  grate* 
ful  to  you  and  yoor  atater,**  aaki  Etfad 
bitterly  ;  "  it  was  most  considerate  of 
you  brin'jing  them  together  again." 

She  broke  off  and  .set  to  work  rend- 
ing another  leaf  to  fn^;mentSy  while 
Waring  watdied  her  wiSi  m  dull  aenae 
ol  diamay.  He  aaw  now,  aa  clearly 
aa  tfaongh  she  had  told  him  in  so 
many  words,  that  Ethel  had  up  to 
that  moment  cherished  the  fond  hope 
that  Heriot  would  in  the  end  show 
that  the  devotion  of  times  gone  by 
had  not  been  a  aemblanoe  cnoly  and 
a  hollow  mockery.  He  had  journeyed 
to  Crookholme  that  day  with  but  the 
dimmest  conception  of  all  that  Heriot 
still  was  to  Ethel,  and  this,  not  l>e- 
cause  he  had  forgotten  how  pui»t»ant 
the  VoreatOffioer^atway  had  been  in 
the  pait^  bat  becanae  he  had  over- 
rated Ethel's  power  of  shaking  ofT  the 
spell ;  and  thus  he  had  entered  the 
garden-gate,  buoyed  up  by  thr  )v»pe  of 
better  days  to  come  and  miaguiiug 
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that,  with  Heriot*8  vedding,  lie  had 
seen  the  last  barrier  between  himself 
and  the  maiden  of  his  choice  swept 
away.    How,  however,  he  perceived 
that  all  that  his  news  had  eflfooted 
wM  to  open  a  gulf  between  tiiem 
which  widened  at  every  moment. 
Ethel's  last  words  brought  home  to 
him,  with   a  stinp;  that  made  him 
wince,  the  knowledge  that  she  sus- 
pected him  of  liaviug  helped  to  bring 
Heriot   back  to   MilKcent  In  the 
fnrtberanoe  of  his  own  ends,  in  t^e 
hope  that  he  would,  with  his  liwtl 
disposed  of,  have  it  all  his  own  way 
at  Crook hohne.    He  longed  to  repu- 
diate the  uus»pokeu  cliarge :  twice  he 
opened  his  mouth  to   explain,  end 
twice,  OB  he  remembered  how  nearly 
he  IumI  yielded  to  temptation,  the 
words   of   vindication  stuck  in  liis 
throat ;  and  iu  the  end  he  stood  on 
the  gravel,  dumb  and  sick  at  heart, 
with  Ethel  Hhreddiug  leaves  remorse- 
lessly opposite  him. 

It  was  a  very  perturbed  couple 
that  the  Rector,  retmrning  briskly 
from  a  walk,  came  upon  round  the 
comer  a  minute  or  two  later. 

"  Ah,  Wariug  !  "  he  exclaimed 
cheerily  as  he  approadied,  with  hand 
ontttretdied  In  wetoooM.  ^'I'^'veiy 
glad  to  see  you.  Wlien  did  you  arri'vet'' 
"  About  five  minutes  ago." 
"Good,  then  you're  not  off  yet. 
I'm  sorry  my  wife  is  not  here  to 
receive  you,  but  she  11  be  in  soon,  and 
you  mnst  stop  and  see  hw.  I  am 
going  in  half  an  hour  or  so  to  fetch 
lier  from  a  friend's,  where  she  is 
having  tea.  We  shall  be  back  before 
supper,  and  I  dare  say  Ethel  will  be 
able  to  amuse  you  till  then.  You 
must  stay  and  have  sapper  with  us 
before  you  go*" 

"Hianks,  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  stop ; 
I  must  be  ofl*  again  directly,"  replied 
Waring,  taking  his  cue  from  Ethel's 
^..^■■■li^ace.    "TlH  i  e's  a  train  at  half-past 
.  1  want  to  catch." 


"  What  !  and  only  MTired  five 
minut^^s  ago  !  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
sir,  tliat  it's  half -past  four  now.  It's 
sheer  nonsense.  There's  a  capiuil 
train  that  will  get  you  up  to  town 
before  nine  o'dook.  Sthd,  oan't  you 
persuade  Mr.  Waring  to  stayt" 

"Won't  you  stop  to  supper,  Mr. 
Waring?''  suid  the  olnxiient  dausj;hter; 
but  the  vuioe  iu  wliich  the  invitation 
was  offered  was  not  such  as  to  lead 
Waring  to  alter  his  determination  of 
leaving  the  rectory  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  could  only  repeat 
earnestly,  "Thanks,  I'm  afraid  I  really 
can't." 

The  Bector  cast  a  rapid  glance, 
first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  of 
the  young  people,  and  his  ^ye-brows 
went  up,  as  we  have  seen  them  go  up 

before,  in  mute  surpri«^e.  For  the 
two  to  have  met  after  a  fortnight's 
absence,  and  to  have  succeeded  in 
quarrelling  within  the  short  space  of 
five  minutes^  was  a  feat  whidh  alto- 
gether exceeded  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's power  of  eompwhemrion. 
"  Well,  you  must  come  in  now  and 
have  some  tea  at  any  rate,"  he  said, 
preening  them  to  the  house. 
"Ethel,*'  he  added  when  they  had 
reached  the  front  door,  "will  you  ran 
and  tell  them  to  have  the  pony- 
carriage  ready  at  five  o'clock  ?  I  can 
drop  you  close  to  the  station.  Waring, 
if  you  are  set  on  going  by  that  half 
past  five  train.  I  shall  be  dri^ui^ 
within  a  couple  ol  hundred  yards  of 
the  railway." 

Tea  was  a  very  solemn  function. 
Neither  Waring  nor  Ethel  (the  latter 
of  whom  lingered  over  the  ordering  of 
the  pony-cart  as  lung  as  she  dared) 
spoke  more  than  was  absolutely  neoea- 
sary,  and  eaob  rigorously  avoided  the 
eye  of  the  other.  The  Rector,  whose 
spirits  were  not  easily  damped,  did 
his  best  to  ignore  the  prevailing  sense 
of  depression  and  to  infuse  a  little 
(dieerfulness  into  the  meal ;  but  all 
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his  attempt  to  enliveu  ius  two  com- 
pMUOOS  aod  make  them  telk  fell  flat^ 
and,  after  a  while,  he  was  himaelf 
fedooad  to  the  briefest  of  oomroon- 
places,  and  in  tho  end  to  almost  total 
silence.  Ethel  would  ent  nothing  and 
Waring  merely  made  a  pretence  of 
oonsoming  hia  bread  and  batter ;  and 
altogether  there  was  a  general  lEeelmg 
of  tension  relaxed  when  wheels 
sounded  on  the  ^avel  outside  and 
word  was  brought  that  the  pooy- 
carriage  was  at  the  door. 

**  Am  1  to  give  you  a  lift  then, 
Waring  ?  '  aaked  Mr.  Smarts  finiahitig 
his  eeoond  cap  of  tea  with  a  golp  and 
rising  with  A  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"  Keinember,  rou  will  not  be  ^^^ifg 
me  out  of  my  way  in  tho  loant." 

"Tlittuks,  I  will  come  with  you  if 
I  may,"  retmTied  Waring.  He  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to 
have  a  few  minutes  alone  with  Ethel 
before  he  started.  He  had  had  time 
to  consider,  and  felt  sure  that  a  w-oixl 
or  two  would  suffice  to  disabuse  her 
of  one  at  liia&t  of  the  delusions  she 
waa  labouring  under  with  reigard  to 
him;  bat  he  did  not  aee  how  he 
could  well  refuse  the  Rector's  ofbri 
nor  was  he  in  the  least  anxious  to 
thrust  more  of  his  society  on  Ethel,  if 
it  was  tu  be  against  her  will. 

Mr.  Smart  jumped  actively  into  the 
little^  low  pony-carriage,  took  the  reina 
into  hia  hand,  and,  while  Waring  bid 
good-bye  to  Ethel,  turned  hia  broad 
back  on  them  both  and  occupied  him- 
self with  an  obviously  unnecessary 
examination  of  the  whip  and  harness. 
He  waa  thinking  how  mneh  better 
after  all  it  woold  have  been  had  he 
driven  off  alone. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Smart,"  said 
Warinp,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I 
am, — I  am  sorry  if  what  I  told  you 
has  upset  you."  Immediately  the 
words  were  ont  of  his  moath  he 
realised  that  they  had  only  nuule 
matters  worse  than  th^  were  before. 


"  Oh,  I'm  not  upset ;  it's  nothing," 
mnrmured  Btiiel,  barely  touching  the 
proflfered  palm  with  her  fingers. 
**  Good-bye ;  I  hope  you  will  re- 
mcmber  me  to  your  mother, — and 
sister.  ' 

"  You  must  come  for  a  longer  stay 
next  time,"  exclaimed  the  Rector,  who 
had  completed  his  somtiny  of  the 
whip>lash  and  was  now  making  a  last 

desperate  effort  to  dissipate  the  gloom. 
"Mustn't  he,  Ethel?"  lie  added, 
turning  to  liis  daughter  as  Waring 
took  ills  seat  by  his  side. 

**  Yes, — next  time^"  satd  Ethel, 
gasing  straight  in  front  of  her. 

She  watohed  the  pony-cart  jog  with 
its  occupants  out  through  the  front 
gate  and  round  tlie  corner.  Then 
she  turned  her  back  on  the  porch  and 
ran  swiftly  up  the  steep  stairs,  with 
IMot's  letter,  still  unopened,  dntohed 
tightly  in  her  hand*  Arrived  in  her 
IxMlroom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  she 
locki^d  the  door  behind  her,  dropped 
into  a  chair  by  the  drussing- table, 
and,  resting  her  head  on  her  hands, 
sought  relief  in  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

CHAPTEB  ZXn. 

Gebtbude's  tirst  impulse,  when  she 
saw  who  it  was  tliat  was  bearing 
down  upon  her  was  to  turn  and  flee, 
bat  tlw  handle  of  the  door  was 

abominably  stiff,  and  at  the  second 

fruitless  effort  she  realised  that  it 
was  too  late  for  flight,  and  that  she 
must  resi«;n  herself  to  her  fate. 

She  had  sallied  forth,  alone,  and 

in  one  of  her  oldest  dreues,  to  do  a 
little  shopping  on  the  day  of  her 

brother's  second  virit  to  Orookholme, 
setting  her  heart  at  ease  with  the 
tts'^iiranre  that  at  the  hour  of  sun 
down  she  was  certain  not  to  luetit 
any  of  her  acquaintances  bent  on  the 
same  errand  as  herself.  And  so  it 
came  abont  that  the  only  thing  that 
may  invariably  be  reckotied  npon  as 
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eertein  to  liftppen,  to  wit»  the  un- 
expected, did  that  evening  happen. 
She  had  stepped  into  a  jeweller's  in 
Oxford  Street  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  mte  soinetliing  that  would  do 
as  a  present  for  her  mother  (whose 
Uithdaj  was  tmr  «t  hand),  had 
fouiid  that  the  amiaUe  individiial 
presiding  at  her  end  of  the  shop 
could  show  her  nothing  that  would 
suit,  and  wjvs  opening  the  door  to  go 
out  again,  when  she  observed  a  young 
man,  who,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
estaUiflhinentk  had  jvsk  received  » 
email  panel  horn  the  hands  of  the 
obflequioiis  maaager,  move  rapidly 
and  with  an  air  of  recognition 
towards  her.  A  son  so  of  vague 
apprehension  thrilled  her  as  she 
peroeiTed  that  it  wee  the  rejected 
brfdcgTOcm ;  and  a  gulty  reoolleotion 
of  what  she  had  done  to  bring  about 
h!s  recent  repulse  making  her,  alie 
knew  not  why,  anti  *i|iHte  a  scene, 
she  mechanically  dropped  the  door- 
handle, feeling  that,  if  anything  was 
to  happen,  it  were  best  that  it  shonld 
lia])pen  in  ih»  shop  and  not  in  the 
street.  She  need,  however,  have  had 
no  misgi^nntrH  Hexham  raised  his 
hat  with  lamblike  meekness  wlien  he 
reached  the  door,  and  his  couuteuanoe 
hetrayed  no  anger,  nothing  more  tiian 
an  inordinate  sheepiflhness  with  which 
was  combined  an  slmost  grotesque 
look  of  melancholy. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Waring  ? " 
he  said  "I  thought  I  recognised 
you.  Fuimy  that  we  should  be 
shopping  at  the  same  time  and  at 
die  sane  phwie.  Nice  shop  tfaii^  isn't 
it?  Howareyoat" 

"I'm  very  well,  thanks,  Mr.  Hes- 
ham." 

"Wish  I  was.  Fm  down  in  my 
luck,  as  you  may  imagine.  Are  you 
going?"  for  he  saw  that  she  had 
raised  her  hand  again  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  I  must  be  getting  home^" 
she  answeced.    "  Qood-bye." 


ice^r's  Wooifig. 

*'  May  I  iralk  Inne  with  yon  tiMi 

a  little  way  t "  he  said. 

He  spoke  so  wistfuUy  that  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  him,  though 
she  was  still  doubtful  what  might  ^ 
underlie  this  mild  exterior.  Tho 
door  was  flnng  open  by  the  nrbane 
shopman,  who  seemed  dearly  of 
opinion  that  Hosham  was  a  esstomer 
deserving  of  some  att<?ntioil,  and  thej 
left  the  '^mp  together. 

Thoy  walked  for  some  little  dis-  | 
tanoe  in  silence  till  they  had  got  « 
dear  of  the  densest  of  the  fbot-trailo 
and  had  emerged  upon  a  dearer  track 
of  pavement.    Then  Hexham  hroke 
ont.     "  T>f  »n't-     von     think    it  was 
precious    hard    lines  on  me,  ikiisa  ' 
Waring  ?  '*  i 

Bttd  did  not  reply  at  onoe.  "Fte^  i 
haps,"  she  said  «t  length,  assoming  | 
that  he  referred  to  Miss  Devant^  : 
treatuicnt  of  liim  ;  "  but  don't  you  ' 
think  that  it  \va«  better  that  she 
should  know  her  own  mind  in  time,  i 
than  that  she  should  have  married  | 
yon  and  repented  when  too  latof 

■<I  dont  know,"  he  replied  de- 
spondently. He  really  did  seam 
very  sorry  for  himself;  his  oom-  ' 
plexion  looked  pastier  than  ever 
against  his  red  hair,  and  his  round 
eyes  had  dark  lines  onder  theoL 

«  Your  being  married  to  her  woold  ^ 
probably  have  made  both  your  lives  ( 
unhappy.    Yon  must  remember  that," 
she  went  on,  conscious  that  the  com-  ^ 
fort  »he  tried  to  give  him  could  at 
best  be  but  slender. 

«0h,  I  know  that  well  enongh." 
he  answered.    "And  after  all,  it 
isn't  that  so  much :  I  am  more  or  j 
less  reconcilt^l  to  having  to  do  with-  ' 
out  her  ;  but  it's  the  (iisgrace  that  I  1 
cannot  stand.    1  was  not  such  a  fool. 
Miss  Waring,  but  what  I  could  see 
that  she  never  oared  for  me  mndi, 
thonc^  I  always  hoped  she  would  get 
to   like  me   more   after  we  were 
married,  for  I  did  mean  to  be  a 
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good  Inisbaad,  'ptm  mj  soul,  I  did 
But  what  bowls  me  ow  it  the  beastly 
ignouiny  of  the  thing,  end  the  hope- 
less kind  of  feeling  IVe  got  that  I 
shall  nover  get  anybody  to  care  for 
me  now." 

Don't  say  thet»  Mr.  Heifaem,'' 
eidiHmed  Qertmde^  with  a  twinge 
afanoefc  of  ocimpeiiirinn  for  the  dieted 
youth.  "  Tm  nan  yon  must  have  lote 
of  friends." 

"Not  one,  upon  my  soul,"  returned 
the  downcast  Hexham.  "  You're  the 
fiiat  penon  that's  given  me  a  kind 
word  thew  hui  ten  days.  li^s  awfully 
good  of  yov  to  lei  me  walk  with  yon. 
You  were  her  greatest  friend,  you 
Icnuw,  and  it  eomfort«t  me  even  to 
look  at  somebody  who  was  a  friend 
of  hers." 

'Tm  ^ad  I  oan  do  lomelhing  to 
cheer  you  up,"  she  mtinnured,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say  and  longing 
for  an  opportunity  of  cutting  abort 
this  embarrassing  interview. 

"If  it  weren't  for  you,"  he  broke 
eni  after  they  had  oovered  a  lew 
more  yarde  in  eilenee^  "I  belieive  I 
should  conmiit  BoioideL  YonVe  no 
idea  how  lonely  T  am." 

"  You  mustn't  talk  nonsense,  Mr. 
Hexham,"  exclaimed  Gertrude  with 
cheery  emphasis.  She  was  a  little 
staggered  by  his  last  confoeaion— 
tiuragh  only  so  for  as  it  oonoeraed 
heieeif ;  die  was  not  nervous  about 
the  young  man.  "  Of  coui^e  you 
have  got  lots  of  fnonds, — ^you  can  be 
sure  enough  of  that — friends  who  are 
as  sony  to  see  yon  unhappy  as  I  am. 
Now,  Tm  not  giring  to  tdke  yon  oat 
of  your  way  any  knger;  you  see,  I 
turn  up  here.  Please  don't  bother 
to  see  me  the  rest  of  the  w:iy  home ; 
the  house  is  only  a  step  from  where 
we  are  now." 

They  had  halted  near  that  popular 
trysting-plaoe  of  Metropolitan  wooerSf 
the  Marble  Ardi,  and  stood,  feeing 
each  other,  removed  a  few  yards  np  a 


aide  street  from  the  impetnons  stream 
of  pedestrians. 

"Oh,  dont  go  in  yet^"  pleaded 

Hexham  eagerly.  "  T  am  so  precious 
low,  and  you're  so  bright  and  jolly 
and  cheer  a  chap  up  so.  Would  you, 
-~would  you  very  much  mind  walking 
a  Uttle  with  me  in  the  park!** 

"  I  couldn't  poeaiUiy,  Mr«  He»ham. 
Good-bye;  I  reelly  must  be  going 
home." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me," 
persisted  the  youth  with  an  earne»t- 
new  that  sorprised  his  heerer.  "It's 
a  lovely  evening;  it  would  be  a  dieme 
to  go  in  now.  Besides,  there's  some- 
thing' more  I  want  to  say.  You've 
come  along  Oxford  Strf>et  with  me," 
he  added  ;  "  why  shouldu  t  you  go  a 
few  yards  into  the  park  with  met" 

Gertrude  stood  irresolnte^  bat  lor  a 
second  only.  HexhamVi  last  remark 
had  appealed  to  her  common-senae. 
Tt  hatl  always  been  her  pride  that  she 
could  alTord,  on  good  occasion, 
ignore  the  ordinary  conventions  of 
sooiety ;  and  on  this  oeeesion  it  really 
seenoed  ae  though,  by  a  kind  word  or 
two  and  a  little  hnmoaringi  ahe  eonld 
help  to  cheer  up  this  woebegone 
young  man  whose  misery,  as  she  re- 
Hectcd,  she  imd  in  a  measure  herself 
brought  upon  him.  It  was  a  duty 
ahe  owed  her  oonaeienoe.  **yery 
weU,"  she  said,  ''lor  a  lew  minatee 
then.  But  you  most  say  what  yoa 
want  to  (niiek." 

Hexham  was  right  when  he  said 
that  it  wa^  a  beautiful  evening.  The 
day  had  been  as  balmy  in  London  as 
at  Crookholma  The  sky  smiled  Une 
and  doudless  above,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking  slowly  intxj  a  sea  of  dull 
orange  mist  over  the  housetops  of 
Kensington.  They  entered  the  iron 
gaten  of  the  park  together,  differing 
ontwaidly  bat  fitKle  from  the  many 
furtive  oonplee  around  them,  and 
together  paced  slowly  westward  out- 
side the  fringes  of  the  orowds  that 
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aarrounded  the  Flark  oniton,  pftst  the 

diverging  ol  the  ways,  till  thoy  pene- 
trated into  a  rei^ion  where  the  sound 
of  impassioned  speech  sounded  faint  in 
their  eiirs. 

"If  you  are  ao  lonely,  Mr.  Hezbam," 
exclaimed  Qertrode  when  all  around 
them  waa  oompafatiTely  ttiU,  "  why 
don't  you  down  to  your  peopie  in 
the  Tsle  of  Wi-ht  '  *' 

"  I've  ^ot  liu  people  down  there," 
he  replied ;  "  only  an  old  aunt  or  two. 
It  would  be  worse  down  there  than 
hera^IaaBoreyoQ.  Besides  I  ahooldnt 
have  you  down  there  to  oheer  me  up," 
he  added. 

"  Me !  I'm  sure  I'm  no  great 
stand-by,"  returned  Gertrude,  barely 
able  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  young 
man's  last  words,  and  they  walked 
onwards  in  sUenoe  till  tiiey  leadhed  a 
seat  under  some  trees,  one  of  the  scats 
that  lino  the  path  rnnnincr  parallel 
to  the  Bayswater  Road.  Here  Hex- 
ham said,  "  Let  us  sit  down ;  I  want 
to  show  you  something." 

She  sank  obedient  on  to  the  faenoh, 
determined  to  humour  him  to  the 
utmost.  He  seated  himself  at  her 
side  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
small  jiareel  Vw^eran  to  remove  x\w 
white  tiutiue  paper  iu  which  it  was 
enveloped.  Gertrude  watched  hia 
movements  with  languid  interest ;  she 
recognised  the  parcel  as  the  one  Hex- 
ham had  received  from  the  JeweUsr's 
hands  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  removal  of  the  tissue  paper 
disclosed  a  neat  dark  moroooo-leather 
oase,  whidi  Hexham  opened  and 
handed  to  Gertrude.  ''Whatdo  you 
think  of  it  ? "  he  said. 

"  Tt  is  perfect  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
rouiied  out  of  herself,  almost  against 
her  will,  to  undisguised  admiration. 

There  was  a  diamond  star  in  the 
cas^  a  twelve>pointed  star  formed  of 
brilliants  of  exquisite  lustre,  a  quiver- 
ing dia!:;;ram  of  light  on  a  background 
of  dark  blue  velvet.    As  Qertrude 


held  it  up  tile  facets  caught  the  sun- 
set ^ow  and  sparkled  with  minute 
pin-points  of  liquid  fire.  It  almost 
daszled  her. 

"It  was  for  her,"  be  expiained, 
taking  the  oaae  passively  baok  from  * 
her  hands  when  she  had  ^ased  her  fill 
at  its  eontents.    "It  was  to  have 
been  ready  the  morning  of  the  wed- 
ding ;  but  I  didn't  go  and  fetch  it 
that  morning, — you  know  why.  And 
uow  they  wuu  t  take  it  back.    I  went 
just  now  to  find  out  if  tlwy  would,  « 
but  they  wouldn't.*'   He  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  ornament  critically  at 
arms'  length,  with  his  lioad  a  little  on 
one  side,  his  red  rimmod  eyes  blinking 
in  the  blaze.    Then  he  turned  rouud  j 
on  Gertrude,    "Two  hundred  and 
sixty  quid  seema  a  lot  to  dwdc  away 
on  a  bit  of  a  thing  like  that,  doesn't  ! 
it?"  he  exclaimed.  | 

"  It  docs."  j 

"And  it's  all  wasted  now, — un-  ' 
less,  " 

"Unless  what!" 

"Unless, — well,  what  else  oan  I 

do  with  it 

"  I  suppose  you  will  marry  some 
day,  Mr.  Hexham.  The  diamonds 
won't  spoil  by  ke<'i:>ing,** 

"  You  mean  I  could  give  tliem  to 
my  wife^ — if  I  ever  marry  now."  . 

(•Buetly."  4 

"And  if  I  don't  many  t" 

"  Tf    vou    don't    marry. — well — if 
you  don't  marry,  I  should  give  them  , 
to  somebody  else  as  a  wedding-present. 
Let  me  have  anotiier  look  at  them, 
please;  thanks.  Haveyongotasisterl" 

"No;  why!" 

"Any  cousins,  girls  I  mean,  that 
you  are  very  fond  of  and  would  like 
to  give  a  really  handiK>me  present  1 
tol"  ' 

"Only  one — and  she's  forty — and 
ugly,  beastiy  ugly  t — and  married,  and 
I'm  not  very  fond  of  her.'* 

"  Well,  in  that  case  T  really  don't 
know  what  you  can  do  with  them  if  • 
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they  won't  take  tliem  bttok.  They 
are  exquisite,  far,  far  too  good  for  an 
ordinary  everyday  wedding-present 
You  reaJly  must  marry,  Mr.  Herbam, 
for  the  sake  of  the  star,  if  for  nothing 
else,'*  she  added  with  a  little  laugh. 

Hexham  looked  down  and  shuffled 
with  his  f»^ot  uncfusily.  "  Will  you 
take  the  scar,  Mi^s  Waring?"  he 
muttered. 

"If"  Tha  itB»  almoflt  took  her 
breath  away.  The  monosyllable  was 
all  that  she  was  able  to  get  out 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  I  couldn't,  Mr.  Hexham.  I'm, — 
I'm  not  going  to  be  married." 

fiat  win  yoa  take  it  all  the  aame  t " 

**  It's  quite  impoerible.'^  She  sad- 
denly  realised  what  she  had  hrooc^t 
upon  herself, — for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  drift — and  spoke  ^rith 
emphauis,  for  it  was  necessary  that 
i3i«e  flhonld  be  abeolately  no  mis- 
nndentanding.  "It's  quite  impossible. 
You  know  I  could  only  take  it  if, — 
well,  if  something  happened  that — " 
she  closed  the  case  with  a  snap  and 
held  it  out  to  him — "  that  never  wiU 
happen." 

Bat  Hexham  did  not  take  the 
proffiBred  case.  He  Indeed  tot  a  while 
with  the  toe  of  his  patent-leather  boot 
at  an  obdurate  stone  in  the  path  at 
his  feot.  "  Why  should  it  never 
happen,  Miss  Waring  I "  he  exclaimed 
prasently. 

"Don't  be  ibolish,  Mr.  Hexham," 
cried  the  outspoken  Gertrude.  "You 
ought  to  know  as  well  as  I  do  thi^  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  are 
utterly  uuBuited  to  each  other.  Please 
take  the  case  back." 

"Do  you  leaUy  think  sot"  he 

"Of  course  I  do.  Come,  Mr, 
Hexham,  take  this  back,  please." 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Hexliani 
Hulleiily.    "You  have  taken  a  proju 
dice  against  me  because  I  made  au 
ass  of  myself  the  day  before  the 


wedding.  Your  brother  told  you,  I 
expect." 

"  My  brother  told  me  nothing,"  she 
answered  shortly.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  her  anger  at  his  importunity  she 
was  near  smiling  at  the  thou^t  tiiat 

he  should  iin-ri^iue  thnt  it  was  one 
single  act  of  nidiscretion  that  had 
turned  the  scale  against  him. 

Her  anawer  non>plassed  Hesham 
for  a  moment^  but  he  was  not  long  in 
returning  to  the  charge.  "Then  why 
F^hould  you  think  we  are  unsuited  I " 
lie  .said. 

She  turned  a  freezing  glance  upon 
him.  ^Ul  pity  for  the  young  man's 
<fosolate  plight  had  vanished  in  her 
amassment  at  his  presumption.  She 
saw  that  he  needed  an  awakening  of 
the  rouii;hest  and  ^he  determined  that 
ho  should  have  one. 

'*  You  say  we  are  unsuited,  but 
surely  we  are  as  well  suited  as  Miss 
Devant  and  I  were^"  he  urged. 

"No  doubt»"  she  retorted,  "but  I 
never  thought  you  and  Millicent  were 
at  all  suited.  Otherwise  I  should 
never  have  brought  her  and  Mr. 
Heriot  together  again." 

"You  brought  " 

"Certainly.  I  enoouraged  Mr. 
Heriot  to  make  it  up  with  Millicent. 
Tf  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  probably  you 
would  have  been  married  to  Millicent 
at  this  moment."  Thu>  w  us  putting  it 
a  good  deal  more  strongly  than  the 
&ots  warranted,  but  she  was  resolved 
that^  so  far  as  her  share  in  what  had 
happened  was  oonoemed,  there  should 
be  no  equivocation. 

Hexham  sat  as  one  .stunned  for  a 
moment,  then,  to  Gertrude's  amaze- 
ment he  broke  out  again  plaintiTely. 
"I  don't  eare,  Hiss  Waving,  if  you 
will  only — you  said  just  new  you  were 
sorry  to  ^ee  me  unhappy  " 

**But  you  ouglit  to  care,"'  interposed 
Gertrude  briskly,  ri  iug  to  her  feet 
with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  all 
further  oonversatkm.    "You  cannot 
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possibly  think  seriously  of  propn«?;Tig 
U3  any  one  who  haa  treated  you  as 
hadij  «fl  I  hmTe,  can  yont** 

*'I  mppOM  not^*  mumimd  Hes- 
him,  '*if  il^s  ferae;  M  I  OMit  redly 
believe  " 

**  T  know,  but  you've  got  to  believe. 
Good-bye ;  no,  you  really  mustn't 
troable  to  come  with  mo  ;  I  can  easily 
Bad  my  way  heme  by  mysetf." 

"Oh  nirn  Waring^  if  yon  only 
knew  bow  miserable, — hour  damned 
miserable  and  lonely  I  am,  you  would 
have  pity,  I'm  sure  you  would,"  ex- 
claimed the  unfortunate  youth.  He 
had  luen  with  her  ami  itood,  atOl 
kiddng  at  tiie  aama  atone  in  tiie  polfa, 
and  then  when  she  did  not  reply  aank 
slowly  on  to  the  seat  again. 

"  T'tn  afraid  I  can  do  nothing  to 
make  you  less  miserable  and  lonely," 
she  made  answer  after  some  time.  A 
moment  later  with  a  more  eheerfnl 
air  ahe  ezehumed:  "You  must  cheer 
up,  Mr.  Hexham ;  yonll  soon  find 
that  it  isn't  ao  bad  afkeralL  Qood- 
hye." 

And  with  these  words  she  turned 
and  marchfld  steadily  eastwards  np 
the  shaded  walk,  ohaflzig  and  laughing 
with  alternate  breaths,  leaving  her 

companion  speechless  on  the  lx;nch 
behind  her.  Shf  dared  not  for  some 
time  turn  and  look  bock  to  see  what 
he  was  doing,  whether  he  were  follow- 
ing her  or  not;  but  aa  die  direeted 
her  steps  towards  a  side  gate  by  whioh 
to  leave  the  pckrk  she  cast  a  fleeting 
irlaiioc  in  the  direction  from  which 
she  luul  come.  TTexhani  still  sat  on 
the  seat,  a  comically  pathetic  iigure, 
drooping  like  a  wonnded  lily  on  its 
stalk.  He  had  not  moved  sinoe  she 
had  left  him. 

There  was  a  telegraph-boy  on  the 
door  step  as  she  reached  her  mother's 
house,  with  a  tdegram  fur  Mrs.  Waring 
and  a  desue  to  know  whether  he 
was  to  wait  for  an  answer  or  not. 


"  Is  Mrs,  "Waring  in  1 "  she  asked 
the  maid  in  the  hail,  and  on  learning 
tiial  her  iMtiMT  was  in  the  drawings 
room,  she  mcwmted  the  stairs  witii 

the  message. 

"Mother,  here's  a  telegram  for 
yoti,"  she  said  as  '<hr  onterod,  and 
as  Mrs.  Waring,  who  Wii4>  a«lvanced 
enough  in  years  to  have  a  wholesome 
oUUiroild  dread  of  tekgrams,  put  on 
her  speetaeles  tremblingly,  she  added 
in  a  reaasming  voice :  "  It's  most 
likely  from  Rupert  at  Crookholme  to 
say  that  he  is  coming  up  by  a  later 
train  than  he  intended." 

She  was  partly  right  in  her  conjee* 
tne^  bat  only  partly.  Hie  tel^gfam 
was  from  Qmkholme^  it  is  tree^  but 
it  was  nol  horn  Waring; 

OHAPTEB  XXm. 

BiHSEi^  wee  n  strange  mixture  of 
sensations  DiM^vpointment  and  anger 
strafe  for  the  mastery  in  her  mind, 

and  for  a  moment  the  fieripr,  more 
peremptory  feeling  prevailed.  She 
was  angry,  passionately  angry  with 
Heriot  for  lumng  played  with  her  so 
long  and  so  deocteroesly,  only  to  toss 
her  aside,  like  a  broken  toy»  when  all 
need  of  her  had  gone;  and  everything 
that  he  hnd  said  and  done  in  the  past 
came  back  to  her  now  iu  the  light  of 
one  long,  studied  insult.  But  fleroer 
even  than  her  rooontment  towarda 
Heriot,  beca>use  more  directly  the  oat- 
come  of  what  she  had  just  seen  and 
heard,  was  her  wmth  nt  tho  part 
Waring  had  taken  in  huinlilinii;  her. 
It  was  incredibly  mean  of  hmi,  she 
thought,  to  have  oonspired  to  draw 
Hesiot  away  from  heri  for  in  her 
blind  indignation  she  did  not  doubt 
that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  sister,  who 
had  arranged  that  Millicent  shoulfl 
meet  her  old  lover  before  it  was  too 
late ;  but  what  roused  her  passion 
to  the  highest  pitoh  waa  the  thought 
that^  in  stooping  to  sooh  a  petty 
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scheme,  he  had  been  egged  on  by  the 
presumptuous  hope  of  himself  stepping 
Utor  into  the  Foroit  Ofliwr's  shoes, 
▲od  M  if  that  trm  not  enough,  he 
must  now  heap  an  Ossa  of  insult  on  ft 
Pelion  of  injury;  keeping  the  letter 
back  so  as  to  be  able  himself  to  bring 
the  baleful  news,  gloating  over  her 
distress,  hugging  himself  in  the  com- 
pkoant  bdNl  that,  hdkn  long,  he 
voiddba  oiUedon  to  oiinirtar  to  h« 
sorroir  wmd  kiss  amy  the  tears  he 
had  summoned  to  her  eyes  !  If  only 
his  motives  had  been  difi'erent,  she 
might  have  found  it  possible,  some 
day,  to  forgive  even  this  wrong  that 
ho  had  ckmo  her;  hut  m  it  wm,  ehe 
knew  she  ooold  nevw  pardon  him. 
It  was  so  unlike  what  she  had  ex- 
pected of  him.  She  had  always  be- 
lieved him  to  be  honest  and  upright, 
incapable  of  a  base  underhand  action; 
hnt  iho  a»w  mnw  that  ahe  had  baeii 
nriataken  Ho  was  as  wnprinoipled 
and  aettoeeking  as  the  worst  of  them. 
It  was  very  hard  to  bear,— but^— but 
she  would  have  to  bear  it. 

The  first  spasms  of  rebellious  grief 
passed  slowly  away,  and  in  a  few 
nunatea  aha  laiaed  her  hot  head  horn 
her  hands  with  a  aanae  of  namhad 
despair  and  aaw  Heriot's  letter,  still 
unopened,  lying  on  the  dressing- table 
before  her.  And  m  she  looked,  across 
the  blackness  of  her  misery  there 
atmggled  •  fviit  flioker  of  enriosity, 
a  deiira  to  know  what  ho  had  got  to 
aay  for  himself,  why  ho  had  chosen 
ta  make  the  missive  over  to  Waring, 
how  it  was  that  he  had  not  written 
to  her  before.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  the  letter  itself  might  explain 
what  had  happened,  and  aha  yearned 
to  h^y  boU  on  aometfahig  that  would 
throw  light  on  tho  davaotating  facts 
and  make  them  more  comprehensible, 
and  therefore  easier  to  hear.  Wearily 
she  tore  the  envelope  open  and  took 
ovt  the  contents.  There  was  a  thick 
bandla  of  papera  hMide^  tied  roond 


with  tape, — bills,  old  letters,  lists  of 
elTects,  and  the  like — also  a  short 
note  written  on  a  sepiirate  sheet  of 
paper,  whieh  aha  eagerly  aeiaed.  It 
waa  headed  Ckmtmp  Cnm  Hoki,  and 
lan  ao  foUowB. 

Dbab  Miss  Smart, 

The  address  above  will  show  you  that 
I  am  back  in  Bn|^d.  I  dare  sav  by 
this  time  you  will  have  learnt  now  I  have 
been  improving  the  shining  hours  since 
my  aarival,  and  I  hope  you  wiU  oongnta* 
late  me  on  having  exhibited,  for  oncn,  a 
moderate  amount  of  zeal.  I  am  seudiiig 
yoQ  a  batch  of  your  brother*8  papers  with 
this.  The  trusty  Waring  will,  I  expect, 
take  it  to  you.  The  foolish  youth  has 
been  maldng  a  moat  ndsgnided  att^  mpt 
to  frustrate  my  little  plans  for  the  future ; 
stfll,  for  all  that,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  aboat  the  troest  friend 
I  have.  I  dare  say  then  is  some  one  else 
who  has  made  the  same  discovery.  I 
think  this  will  be  the  last  lot  of  business- 
papers  that  I  shall  trouble  you  with,  but 
]i  there  should  be  any  other  matter  that 
requires  settling,  I  shall  see  to  it  when 
my  leave  la  ;  or  U,  as  is  just  possible, 
I  do  not  go  out  again  to  Burniah,  I  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Waring  will  be  onlv  too 
glad  to  give  it  his  beet  attsnlkai.  To  hia 

good  OmoeS  I  coming  nd  you. 

Sincerely  youiB, 

JOBV  HBBiOr. 

Herioi  wrote  a  good  hand,  bat  her 

eyes  were  blurred  with  tears,  and  she 
had  to  read  the  letter  through  two  or 
three  times  before  she  took  it  all  in, 
and  even  then  it  brought  no  oonaohk 
tion.  She  had  looked  for  him  to  give 
some  explanation,  some  jaatification 
for  having  treated  her  so  cavalierly. 
Surely  all  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
past  entitkni  her  to  some  such  con- 
sideration. But  neither  explanation 
nor  jnatifloation  waa  there^  nor  tiio 
haiieat  aign  of  a  feeling  that  either 
was  called  for.  It  was  as  tfaoil|^  ho 
thought  that  what  had  happened  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  did  not  consider,  as  she  would 
have  done  in  more  rational  moments, 
bow  difflovlt  it  woold  have  been  for 
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him  to  make  the  blow  Ugbter  without 
lumiilmting  her  itill  mom;  ahe  ooold 
only  writhe  impotenUy  under  the 
sting  of  his  airy  Msumption  that  she 

could  not  liave  ventured  to  cherish 
any  such  hope  tv-s  would  have  made 
this  a  blow  for  her  or  given  her  a 
claim  to  have  it  aoftened.  And  after 
all,  perhai^  it  wm  better  aoj  nothing 
could  now  avaO  to  undo  tiie  past 
He  did  not  apparently  expect  her  to 
want  sympathy,  and  with  a  hardening 
of  her  heart  she  determined  that  she 
would  do  without  it. 

She  read  tiie  letter  through  again 
slowly,  this  time  with  a  steadier  pulse 
and  a  new  ieeliag  in  her  braasti  one 
of  cold  defiance.  Thin  re  perusal 
brought  a  fresh  idea  into  prominence. 
It  was  obvious  tlmt,  whatever  Waring 
had  done,  he  had  not  brought  about 
or  even  oonnived  at  tiie  leooneiliation 
between  Heriot  and  Miss  Devant. 
The  "  plans  for  the  future  '*  which  he 
had  made  "  a  misguided  attempt  to 
frustrate"  she  felt  sure  could  only  ho 
Heriot's  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
faride-eleeL  He  must^  in  some  way 
or  the  other,  have  tried  to  prevent  a 
rsnewal  of  the  engagement.  She  saw 
now  that  she  had  accused  him  un- 
justly, and  following  on  the  full  per- 
wption  of  the  wrong  she  had  dune 
him,  came,  with  a  burning  sense  of 
duune,  the  thought  that  she  mi^t 
possibly  have  been  crediting  him  all 
akmg  with  a  stronger  feeling  towards 
herself  than  he  had  actually  experi- 
enced. After  all,  when  she  caine  to 
consider,  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  oonduaively  that  Im 
had  ever  thought  of  proposing  to  her. 
His  worrls  on  the  morning  of  a  notable 
day  at  Ihonze  might,  it  is  true,  have 
been  construed  into  an  indication  of 
such  a  design  ;  but  had  she  been 
justified,  she  atiked  hei^l^  in  putting 
so  eactreme  a  oonstmetion  on  themt 
Might  not  her  conceit  have  ex- 
'^g^iated  a  kindly,  brotherly  interest 


in  her  welfare  into  a  tender  i*egard. 
What  right  had  she  to  assume  that 
she  was  more  to  him  than  any  other 

girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  how  had 

she  dared,  a  few  minutes  before,  to 
think  that  he  hoped  to  comfort  her 
by  his  own  faithfulness  for  Heriot's 
defisotioni  That  defection  served, 
now  that  her  wrath  had  cooled,  to 
remind  her,  tragically  enough,  that 
she  was  not  so  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-mortals  as  she 
had  fondly  iniai^ned.  She  had  been 
datterin;^  herself  that  slie  was  some- 
thing to  the  man  who  from  the 
beginning  had  looked  upon  her  as  the 
sport  of  an  idle  hour;  was  her  judg< 
ment  less  likely  to  be  fallible  in 
Waring's  case  !  Tiie  latter  had  jtro- 
bably  acted  throughout  as  a  friend, 
and  nothing  more;  if  she  had  not 
been  so  blind  she  would  have  seen 
that  herself  long  ago.  Others  had 
been  more  discerning.  She  under- 
stood now  wliat  the  writer  meant  by  a 
passage  in  the  letter  that  up  till  then 
had  puzzled  her.  Whu  could  say  but 
what  Waring  was  the  truest  friend 
that  she  too  had  ever  hadf  And 
then,  with  a  mi8era]>le  sense  of  degra- 
dation, she  realised  that  she  had  let 
this  friend  go  in  the  belief  that  she 
loathed  aiid  mistrusted  him, — that  he 
had  gone  just  when  she  could  worst 
afford  to  lose  him.  One  bereave- 
ment had  followed  dose  on  another. 
Heriot's  idol  lay  shattered  at  her  feet, 
and  it  seemed  as  tliough  there  were 
nobody  now  to  mourn  with  her  over 
the  fragments.  Just  when  she  most 
needed  sympathy  tool  Poor  girlt 
The  outlook  loomed  black  and  soli- 
tary. Under  the  aching  pressure  of 
the  double  loss  that  she  had  sus- 
tained her  sunny  hcjui  dropped  afresh 
over  the  dressing-table,  and  the  bitter 
tears  poured  down  again. 

The  rumbling  of  wheels  on  the 
drive  below  roused  her.  Had  it  be^ 
half  an  hour  later  she  would  have 
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declared  that  it  was  the  pony-carriage 
baok  again,  for  the  floimd  the  vebide 
(whatever  it  woe)  made  as  it  turned 
in  at  the  front  gate  seemed  familiar ; 
hut  she  knew  that  her  father  could 
not  have  had  time  to  fetch  her  mother 
back.  Still  it  might  be  somebody 
who  would  want  to  see  bar.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  hurriedly 
birthcd  her  t«ar  stained  face.  She 
heard  the  front  door  oppn  ;  a  sound 
of  distant  voices  was  waftod  up  to  her 
from  below,  and  as  she  turned  the 
lock  and  stepped  ou  to  the  landing 
outside  her  bedroom  she  beoame  oon- 
eoioiu  tiiat  one  at  the  voioee  ww  her 
father's.  It  was  the  pony-carriage 
back  after  all.  Wliy  had  it  returned 
so  soon?  She  stowl  on  the  landing 
irresolute,  anxious  not  to  exhibit  the 
tokens  of  her  grief  to  the  Bectoi'e 
keen  eyei  yst  at  the  aame  time  feeling 
tiiat  something  had  happened  that 
might  require  her  presence  below. 
As  she  wavered,  with  her  hand  on 
the  Ijahistrade,  she  heard  the  Hector 
calling  to  her  to  come  down.  The 
Biimmona  eat  short  her  hesitation. 
She  mn  down  the  stain. 

The  little  hall  seemed  full  of  men, — 
men  whom  she  knew  from  the  village, 
six  or  seven  it  seemed  to  her.  There 
wau  a  laboured  shuffling  of  feet  and 
a  confused  murmur,  above  wbieh  Mr. 
Smart's  voioe  aoonded  deer.  '*  (Sue- 
fuUy  there^'*  be  was  saying.  "  Up- 
stairs now.  The  room  to  the  right  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  when  you  get 
to  the  top.    Keep  his  head  high." 

**  What's  the  matter,  Father  i  '  she 
eielaimed,  ganng  down  with  startiied 
eyes  from  where  she  bad  baited  a  lew 
steps  up  the  last  flight. 

We've  had  a  spill,  and  I'm  afraid 
Waring  is  rather  badly  hurt,  poor 
cliap.  I'm  having  him  taken  up  into 
the  spare  room.  Open  the  window 
tbere  wide  will  yon,  dear*  and  get 
some  water  and  a  sponge  ready. 
Iliejare  going  to  pat  bim  on  the  bed." 


Rather  badly  kurtl  She  turned 
qniddy  and  sped  up  the  stairs  again 

to  her  ministrations  with  a  palpitating 
heart.    The  Rector's  words,  and  the 
momentary  glimpse  she  had  had  of 
the  body  that  strong  arms  were  carr}^ 
ing  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  struck  a 
ehfll  of  horror  into  her.   Tlitte  was 
neither  water  nor  sponge  in  tiae  spare- 
i*oom ;  she  had  to  dart  off  to  fetch 
both  from  her  own,  to  find  on  her 
return  that  the  \i!]Ro;ers,  whose  aid 
the  Rector  had  invoked,  had  already 
laid  Waring  on  the  bed.    He  was 
stretched  on  the  coonterpane  insen- 
sible; bis  eyes  were  abut,  his  faoe^ 
where  it  was  not  obscured  hj  the 
blood  which  still  dribbled  from  a  gash 
near  the  temple,  was  ashy  w-hite  ;  but, 
in  answer  to  the  frightened  question- 
ing lock  bis  dani^ter  gave  him,  the 
Hector  was  abk  to  say  with  cbeeiy 
emphasis,  "  No,  it's  all  right,  be*s 
dead,"  and  she  felt  the  colour  oome 
back  to  her  cheeks. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  she  asked 
her  fatiier  La  au  awestruck  voice  when 
the  blood  bad  been  washed  from  the 
senseleas  man's  forehead  and  the 
wound  temporarily  bound  up.  The 
villfii/ers  had  all  gone  below  and  only 
the  maid  was  with  them  at  the  bed- 
side. 

"Tonuny  took  fright, — shied  at 
something,  a  shadow  or  a  lea^  I 

eonldn't  see  what — and  upset  the  cart 
on  to  the  side  of  the  road.  I  can't 
make  out  how  it  was,  but  anyu  ay  over 
we  went.  I  fell  on  to  the  grass  and 
did  not  hurt  myself  in  the  least,  but 
Waring  was  pitched  on  to  a  heap  d 
stones  j  bis  {set  somehow  got  entang^ 
in  the  reins  as  he  fell,  and  that  seems 
to  have  thrown  him  with  great^jr  force. 

*'  Where  was  it  that  it  happened?" 

"  Just  beyond  the  pond,  befoi'e  we 
bad  got  to  the  village;  just  where 
they  have  begun  mending  the  road. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  secood.  Nothing 
elsesafiered^cuiionsljrenoai^;  neither 
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Tommy  nor  the  4wt  ii  mjorad  in  the 

least,  and  Tommy  is  not  even  fright- 
ened. Ho  Gwne  back  as  atoadiljr  u 
poHsible.** 

"Poor  man!  Have  yon  aent  for 
Dr.  Bnhainf 

ycit.  After  vliat  has  hap> 
pened  I  couldn't  trust  any  of  the  men 
to  drive  Tommy  over  and  fetch  him, 
but  I'm  going  on  now  in  the  «»rt  to 
call  for  Mother  at  the  Welb'^i.  Bra- 
bam  may  possibly  be  baving  tea  tbera ; 
If  not  WB  ean  go  oo  to  bii  boiuft  and 
ielcb  bim  bamk  with  us ;  it  will  amv 
time.  Do  you  think  you  <»n  look 
after  him  wliile  I  am  gone  ?  IVrhapa 
you  had  better  keep  Mary  up  here." 

"No,  Father,  Vm  not  afraid.  I 
oaa  ring  for  Ifary  in  a  moment  if  I 
want  any  help  \  but  I  Huppose  wo  can 
lio  nothing  mnob  tiU  I>r.  £raham 
otnnesr' 

"No  Ijet  him  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  keep  hia  head  cool  j  till  Bra- 
bam  ooiMB  I  dont  aaa  that  aaytbing 
•be  can  be  done.   Foor  boy,  be  looks 

in  a  bad  way.'* 

He  left  the  room,  and  Ethel  heard 
him  creaking  bri'^kly  down  the  atairs 
and  tlirough  the  hall.  At  the  front 
door  he  spoke  for  a  moment  to  the 
men  wbo  had  oerried  Waring  up-tftain, 
md  tfaflfi  there  was  a  clatter  of  heavy 
boots  ftnd  the  sound  of  the  pony-cart 
movinj^  away  again  down  tlir-  drive, 
liie  servant  lingered  a  few  mmutea  to 
tidy  the  room ;  then  she  too  slipped 
•way  to  report  progrem  in  tiie  Utdien, 
and  Etiiel  was  alone  with  Waring. 

He  lay  motionless  on  the  lied  with- 
his  wan  face  turned  up  to  the  ceiling. 
The  ev(»Tnng  sun  .slanted  in  at  the 
window  and  lighted  up  the  wall 
immediately  abom  the  plUow.  8be 
stood  and  watohed  him  for  a  abort 
qnee^  then  she  walked  softly  to  tiie 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  gar- 
den wher^  the  shadows  were  lengtli- 
enintr  la/ilv  away  from  the  west.  In 
the  iiiui  berry-tree,  below  where  she 


stood,  a  thrush  was  piping  its  lustiest^ 

and  from  the  leafy  summit'^  f  the 
ehns  camp  the  solemn  husky  caw  of  a 
colony  ot  rooks  ;  save  for  this  the 
evening  air  was  hushed  and  stiU,  for 
•ndi  of  the  TiOiHse-foilk  aa  the  aooident 
bad  attracted  to  the  rectory  had  by 
this  time  either  dispersed  or  retired  to 
the  back  premises.  She  stood  awliile 
collecting  her  .shattere<l  senses  ami 
bathing  her  burning  face  in  the  cool 
fragrant  breem;  llieii  with  a  deep 
breath  ahe  turned  oavtionBly,  as 
thooi^  the  man  on  the  Ixxl  wore 
a-slocp  and  she  ■were  afraid  of  waking 
him,  and  st<'pping  with  noi.seles.s  foot- 
fall acro«ki  the  carpet,  m,i  down  in  a 
chair  by  his  side,  witli  her  shadow 
brooding  Hke  a  goaidlan  spirit  in  the 
centre  of  tiie  radiant  pateh  of  ann- 
Ug^t  above  his  head. 

How  still  he  wa^s  !  She  watclied 
him,  half  fa.scinatod,  for  a  minut<*  or 
two  to  see  if  he  gave  any  outward 
aigu  of  life,  but  she  oonld  deteet  none. 
He  was  absolnteiy  motUmloM;  he 
seemed  almost  to  have  ceased  breath- 
ing ;  it  wa.«?  as  though  he  lay  dead 
before  her.  For  a  brief  moment  a 
great  fear  that  he  was  really  dead 
seised  hold  of  her,  and  in  its  dntcb 
her  heart  stood  stilL  A  doser  look 
showed  a  fitful,  feeble  motion  of  the 
chest,  and  she  drew  back  again  re- 
a<«sured  ;  but  the  transient  horror  had 
set  in  motion  a  current  of  ideas, 
which  up  till  then  slie  had  striven 
batd  to  keep  from  her.  He  was  still 
living,  bnt^ — "^PpoM  ^  "^"^  ^ — 
yes,  abe  mnst  face  the  poeaibQity, — 
suppose  he  were  to  die  !  She  covered 
her  eyes  witli  her  hanfls  to  .shut  out 
the  sight  of  that  ulill  form  on  the  bed 
and  tiie  memories  that  the  vision 
would  bring  in  ita  train,  but  tiie  blaeik 
thoughts  thronged  in  nnbidden  never- 
theless. Suppose  he  were  to  die- 
like  Jack.  How  it  all  reminded  her 
of  her  feelings  at  Jack's  nnirdcr  ! 
She  saw  again  the  well-remcm  bored 
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dinner-table  in  the  verandah  of  the 
restrhouae  at  Thonzd,  and  in  sharp 
SQCoession  the  events  of  that  awful 
night  passed  before  her ;  her  brother's 
oardeag,  digliting  .spoedi,  the  redden 
angry  thought  that  leapt  oat  in  her 
mind  at  his  words,  the  fatal  rifle-shoi^ 
the  hard  set  look  on  the  dead  fnfe, 
fall  (so  it  ^'CrTued  to  her)  of  dumlj 
reproach  fur  the  resentment  that  iiad 
flunfid  within  her,  no  fieroor  than  the 
resentoMnt  she  had  ieUt  that  day; 
and  then  came  the  memory  of  die 
bitter  days  that  had  followed,  when 
t!io  burden  of  her  mourning  was  ever 
this,  "  If  only  he^  could  have  livwi  to 
know  that  I  was. sorry,"  and,  haunted 
hy  that  grim,  inexorable  ahadoir  of 
remorse,  she  h^  again  and  again 
wished  that  death  would  oome  and 
put  an  end  to  her  agonies  of  self- 
reproach.  They  were  a  ghastly 
memory,  those  days  that  hod  suc- 
oeeded  her  brother's  death ;  she  ooold 
haidly  eaU  them  to  mind  even  now 
without  shuddering.  And  now,  de* 
spite  tlie  thousand  penitent  resolves 
that  they  had  wrung  from  her,  it 
seemed  as  though  exactly  the  s.um' 
thing  might  happen  again.  K&actiy 
the  same !  Who  ooold  tell  but  what 
Waring  might  not  in  hie  tnm  pees 
aw»7,  wiUi  the  memory  of  her  unjust 
anger  on  his  face,  never  to  know  liow 
keen,  how  passionate  her  repentance 
bad  been  1  Might  not  liis  life's  sun 
go  down  upon  her  wrath  in  the  same 
ornel  way  that  Jade's  had  gone!  She 
pressed  her  fingers  tighter,  but,  white 
as  the  pillow  it  rested  on,  Waring's 
face  roso  over  before  her  eyes,  recall- 
ing the  long  drawn-out  horrors  of  the 
past  and  £lling  her  with  .the  grisliest 
of  lorabodings  for  the  fatnte.  She 
ooold  not  bear  it;  it  would  kfll  her  if 
the  imme  thing  happened  again.  Oh, 
if  only  it  were  not  so  like,  so  terribly 
like  what  had  happened  before  ! 

There  was  a  low  groan  from  the 
bed.   Ethel  took  it  as  en  indication 


of  dawning  consciousness.  She  leant 
anxiously  over  the  prostrate  form  nnd 
sponged  the  white  forehead,  wailmg 
for  a  fresh  sound  or  movement.  She 
was  determined  that  he  should  li^e^ 
to  hear  the  oatpoorings  of  her  eon- 
^tion,  to  leam  that  she  was  not 
without  gratitude.  For  n  timf^  how- 
ever, there  was  no  other  sign  of 
animation.  To  make  him  more  com- 
fottafala  she  loosened  the  ooUar  at  his 
throat,  vndid  another  button  or  two 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  threw  the  fl^ps 
of  hia  jacket  further  back. 

Tn  doing  so,  she  noticed  on  the  bed 
a  small  packet  of  papers  which  she 
remembered  having  seen  her  father 
take  oat  of  Waring's  pooket  in  order 
to  relieve  his  ofaest  of  all  siqMrfliioas 
weight.  She  was  about  to  place  it 
on  the  table  by  the  bed  when  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  handwriting  on 
the  uppermost  of  the  papers  caught 
hsr  eye,  and  with  a  start  she  exam- 
ined it  ciloser.  It  was  her  own. 
Before  she  fully  realised  what  die 
was  doing  she  had  swiftly  scanned 
the  five  or  six  othrr  papers  in  the 
bundle.  Then  the  tOlrled  them  to- 
gether again  with  a  glow,  partly  of 
shame  for  her  own  vnlgw  oariooity, 
partly  ham  another  Ming.  lAuey 
were  all  the  same,  all  old  letters  A 
hers  to  Waring,  little  trivial  notes, 
enquiries  after  his  injured  thumb, 
invitations  to  rid^  the  letter  in 
whibh  she  had  bid  him  good-bye 
before  she  left  for  England,  those  Ae 
had  sent  him  from  Torkshire  and 
Crookholme,  all  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical orflor,  with  the  date,  where  it 
was  oiiiiLted,  inserted  in  pencil.  In 
a  ilash  she  recognised  them  ail, 
thoo^  never  till  this  moment  hsd 
she  realised  that  she  had  written  so 
many.  He  seemed  to  have  kept  sU 
that  she  had  ever  sent  him. 

Tf  anyone,  a  few  houra  earlier, 
had  told  Ethel  in  plain,  bald,  unvar- 
nished terms  that  a  young  man  of 
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her  a<"quaint.ancp  had  been  infatuated 
enough  to  treasure  up  all  tho  lett<*rs 
that  he  had  ever  received  from  iier, 
ephemeral  or  ofcherwiaa,  And  keep 
theiD  in  s  pocket  next  his  hearty  the 
announcement  would  have  struck  no 
tender  chord  in  her.  The  form  that 
the  young  man's  adoration  had  taken 
would  have  appeared  to  her  as  ludi- 
crous and  nothing  moi^.  But  now 
the  aight  of  those  well-thnmbed  ^pt 
of  paper,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  must  have  meant  to  him  who  lay 
there  wliite  and  still,  hovering,  for  all 
she  knew,  on  the  fringe  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  thrilled  her  with  a  strange 
emotion  in  which  pity  seemed  ready 
to  merge  by  mysterious  gradations 
into  the  higher,  noUer  passion  to 
which  it  is  eternally  akin.  She  had 
not  cast  the  memory  of  Heriot  from 
her  heart.  The  dominion  of  his  per- 
sonality was  too  strong  to  lose  its 
power  in  a  moment;  hat  the  fioy 
trial  of  the  last  haat  had  heen  slowly 
purging  her  disappointment  of  all  that 
was  passionate  and  unreaj?oning  and 
the  soberer,  thoughtfuller  residue  was 
for  the  time  swaiiowed  up  in  her 
vehement  yearning  for  an  opportunity 
of  atoning  for  the  wrong  she  had 
done  to  Waring,  and  in  the  great  iBsar 
lest  her  repentance  should  have  oome 
too  late. 

The  sunlight  slipjied  up  the  wall 
above  the  bed  and  died  softly  away, 
sod  the  summer  twilight  stole  in 
throng^  the  windows  dF  the  room. 
Tke  thrush  in  the  mulberry-tree  had 
ceased  its  song,  but  hard  bv  a  nightin- 
gale burst  out  into  a  sudden  Hood  of 
melody  that  Ailed  the  air  with  sound. 
Etiiel  had  no  ears  for  the  liquid  notes ; 
her  thoughts  were  overwhelming  her. 
Slowly  she  slipped  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  been  sitting  watching 
her  patient,  and,  dropping  on  her 
knees,  buried  licr  face  in  the  pillow 
near  Waring's  head  and  poured  out 
her  sool  in  a  heart-bnken  prayer  that 


he  who  had  saved  her  life,  who  had 
loved  her  so  long  and  so  faithfully, 
might  be  spared,  if  for  nothing  else 
thim  to  receive  some  sort  reparation 
at  her  hands. 

OHAfTBB  XXIV. 

Mrs.  Wauinu  arrived  that  s^inie 
evening  at  Crookholme  in  obedience 
to  the  sommoDS  eonreyed  in  the  tele* 
gram  she  had  reoeived,  and  fdond  her 
son  oooscious,  though  much  shaken 
and  wonkeried,  f«u-  lie  hful  lain  a  long 
time  insensible.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, m  feeble  but  what  he  could  give 
her  a  vivid  enough  aooonnt  of  the 
accident,  and  tell  her  that  the  doctor 
had  said,  after  enemining  him,  that  he 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury,  and 
that  all  hp>  required  now  was  perfect 
rest  and  (juiet  ;  and  she  was  able  to 
telegraph  to  Gertrude  a  reassuring 
summary  of  this  verdict  hefiore  hed' 
time^  She  slept  one  night  osily  at 
the  rectory,  for  the  next  day  found 
Waring,  after  a  long  dreamless  night's 
rest,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine, 
and  she  left  again  for  town,  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  satisfied,  (rom 
what  she  had  seen,  that  her  son  was 
progrsssing  under  a  care  as  tender 
and  systematic  as  any  he  ooald  re- 
ceive at  home. 

"  //'•  won't  be  back  in  two  or  three 
days,  my  dear  Mother,"  said  Grertrude 
oraoularly  aa  Mrs.  Waring,  alter  da> 
scribing  how  matters  stood  at  Grook> 
holme,  esquressed  a  conikleDt  hope  that 
her  son  would  be  home  within  tliat 
time.  "We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  see 
him  before  the  end  of  seven.  Trust 
him  to  be  as  long  as  possible  recover- 
ing I  So  yon  think  he  ssad  nothings 
— nothing, — interesting  to  her  hefore 
the  accident." 

"  lie  would  have  told  me  if  he  had, 
I  feel  sure." 

"Well,  I  am  surprised.  I  did 
really  think  he  meant  hnsiness;  he 
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was  so  terribly  solemn  and  solf  im- 
portant beforo  he  wont  down.  But 
he  would  never  have  said  anything 
to  joa  if  she  had  not  accepted  him. 
ToQ  don't  think  he  can  have  prc^wead 
to  her  and  been  rejected,  now!  Did 
he  look  h'inp, — and  crushed, — and 
shattered,  —  and.  —  well, — as  a  man 
\ookB  who  has  ju.st  been  refused  1 
You  know  how  they  look." 

<*  Perhaps,  though  I  dont  know 
how  ytm  can  knonr,  dear.  Hie  waa 
oertainlj  limpi— Yery  limp,  but  very 
»  happy,  poor  boy,  (]mtf^  m  the  seventh 

heaven,  following  her  about  with  bis 
eyes  everywhere." 

"  And  the  waa  aloe  to  him  f 

"Ab  nioeaa  aha  eo«dd  be;  notfaing 
was  too  good  for  him.  8he  slaved  for 
him,  I  assure  you,  day  and  night." 

"Was  she  very  much  cut  up  I  I 
wish  you  were  a  little  more  com- 
municative. Mother  dear ;  I  liave  to 
drag  everything  out  of  you." 

MzB.  Waring  kra^ied.  '*8he 
aeemod  terribly  oat  up,"  she  said; 
"  80  were  they  all,  of  course,  but  she 
showed  it  most.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  girl  so  changed.  Do  you  remember 
how  bright  and  animated  she  was  the 
otiier  day  when  she  waa  here  1  There 
ahe  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  never 
smiled  except  at  Rupert.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying  her  eyea 
;  out  when  I  arrived." 

"  iimt  may  have  been  remurbe," 

aaid  the  ooild-bilooded  deleter ;  *'bnt 
no^  I  think  it^a  *  oaaa.   We  ihall  not 

see  him  again  till  his  &tte  is  sMlad. 

I  will  give  him  a  week  to  make  up 
hif  mind  That  ought  to  bo  enough 
for  anybody,  but  he  it  such  a  slow  old 
boy!" 

"My  dear  child,  what  onriooa  ideaa 

you  seem  to  have  about  thait  aort  of 
thing.  Men  always  like  to  consider 
well  before  taking  such  an  important 
atep.** 

"Always!    I  assure  you,  Mother, 
yon  arO' wmig  thoNi   Some  of  them 
KOi  470.*-¥OL,  him. 


are  uncommonly  ^harp  in  popping  the 
question,  some  that  you  would  never 
expect  to  liave  sense  enough  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  anything  in  less 
than  a  fHtnighi.  Now  take  off  your 
bonnet,  and  let  me  carry  it  nprataSra 
while  you  make  the  tea." 

"  My  dear  Gtertrude,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Warinp,  seating  herself  at  the 
tea-table.  "  One  would  imagine  by 
the  way  you  talk  that  yon  had  been 
propoeed  to  yonraetl" 

"  And  how  do  you  know  I  have  not 
been  ? "  retorted  Gertrude.  "  Wait 
till  T  have  put  your  bonnet  away,  and 
I  will  a  tale  unfold." 

Meanwhile  Waring  waa,  aa  hia 
mother  had  wmarked,  revelling  in  a 

veritable  seventh  heaven.  In  his  case 
this  state  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
Elysium,  which,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  conducted  on  strictly  tem- 
perate principles,  might  have  been 
the  ideal  Moslem  one^  involving  » 
good  deal  of  repose  on  soft  couches 
in  a  horizontal  position,  lapped  in  soft 
rural  sounds,  with  a  good  many  rosea, 
red,  white,  and  yellow,  to  minister  to 
his  senaea  of  ngbt  and  smell,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  company  ol  at  least 
one  dark-eyed  attendant  houri,  who, 
if  she  did  not  ply  him  with  the 
beverage  beloved  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
yet  saw  that  there  was  no  lack  at 
their  proper  seasons  of  barley-water 
and  beef'tea.  Qertmde  had  rightly 
snnnised  that  the  wish  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  his 
injuries  could  have  been  (outwardly 
at  least)  severer,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  more  valid  excuse  for  linger- 
ing on  in  charge  of  his  two  aariduooa 
noises.  And  who  oonld  have  bbuned 
him  for  wishing  to  prolong  the  bliss, 
as  full  as  it  was  unexpected,  in  which 
he  lay  and  sunned  himself?  He 
could  at  first  scarcely  credit  hia 
senses    when,   after   a   long  blank 

interval  of  daxioien,  he  came  to 
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himael^  to  find  tlukt  he  bad  Avakaned 
into  a  new  bright  world,  that  the 

face  in  which,  when  laet  he  had  eean 

it,  ho  hiul  roacl  distrust  and  ill-dis- 
guised Hiigcr,  slioiio  now  with  radiant 
peace  and  a  tenderness  pai>t  belief. 
He  could  not  understand  how  this 
bad  eome  aboati  and  the  mora  be 
tiionght^  the  firmer  hie  oonvictioa 
grew  that  after  all  it  was  better 
not  to  tindorstand  it.  Tt  was  a  lons^ 
time  before  ho  could  recall  the  eveutii 
of  the  halt-hour  immediately  prec^ 
ding  the  aeoident;  they  did  not^  in 
£Mstk  ocmie  back  to  him  in  all  their 
fnlneaa  till  the  present,  with  ita 
changed  conditions,  displayed  them 
in  tlio  light  of  disagreeahlo  f^r^ts 
that  had  better  be  forgotten  so  noon 
as  possible ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  discover  that  lor  hie  poor  ponded 
brain  it  was  infinitely  oanioi  to  forgot 
than  to  remember.  Wherefore  he 
was  content  to  Ho  at  his  ease,  to 
take  things  as  tiiey  came  unquestion- 
ingly,  and  to  baskj  su  to  »peak,  in 
the  sunlight  of  hie  own  bappinoM. 

And  Ethelf  Bepantiom  was  all 
that  occupied  her  mind ;  a  desire  to 
earn  forgivene.H^^  for  the  injustice  and 
blindneas  of  the  pa-st  wa-s  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts,  and  with  it  a  hope 
that,  in  the  active  aocompUshment  of 
theee  aaniBi  ahe  would  be  meroifally 
enabled  to  forget  her  own  suffering. 
And  with  this  object  in  view  she  set 
herself  to  the  task  of  tending  the 
injured  man,  wearing  herself  t<j  a 
shadow  at  his  bed-tiide,  full  of  anxious 
aolicitade  fiv  hia  we]£ue^  thrilled  with 
the  keenest  pleasare  if  ahe  oould 
antioipate  the  smaUeat  of  his  wishes, 
till  the  longed-for,  passionless  calm 
enveloped  her ;  and  when  she  was 
roused  from  it,  it  was  to  find  heriielf 
being  drawn  in  myBtmous  wise  closer 
and  ever  doaer  to  the  man  who  bad 
done  80  mneh  for  her,  whose  love  she 
was  from  a  sense  of  duty  trying  to 
repay,  and  to  leam  that  it  was  daily 


beooming  easier  to  oonoeive  possi* 
bHity  ol  rewaarding  that  love  in  the 

only  way  he  could  ever  really  wish  to 
have  it  rewarde<I.  Truly  that  packet 
of  old  letters  was  beginning  to  do  its 
work. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  on.  On  the 
fifth  morning  after  the  aoddeot  the 
doctor  declared  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  his  patient  should  not 

rofiirn  to  town,  as  he  was  quite  fit 
to  i>  tnovod,  and  reluctantly  the 
patient  made  his  preparations  for 
leaving  the  same  afternoon.  Theae 
oooaiated  merely  in  packing  the  bag 
that  his  mother  had  aent  down  to 
him  from  Tjondon,  and  arranging  for 
a  fly  to  take  him  to  the  station,  (ho 
had  had  enough  of  ilie  pauj-cart,)  and, 
as  the  latter  duty  was  performed  by 
Bthel,  who  alao  helped  him  to  pack 
on  the  ground  that  it  waa  dangsrooa 
for  him  to  stoop  much,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  labours  were  very  ex- 
hausting. Yet,  when  everything  was 
ready,  he  was  told  that  he  must  have 
tired  himself  and  ought  to  have  a 
good  rest  before  he  started  for  the 
train  ;  and,  ever  obedient*  he  e1<  <  tcl 
to  tiike  his  rest  in  an  easy  chair 
beneath  one  of  the  spreailing  IjeechM 
on  the  rectory  lawn.  A  balmy  air 
was  floating  through  the  garden,  and 
a  myriad  liavea  bent  and  nodded  to 
its  caress  with  a  silvery  rustling 
murmur ;  the  shrubbery  hard  by 
Waring's  seat  was  all  a-twittor  with 
bird-life  ;  the  brown  bees,  lunuimng 
ati  they  sailed  down  the  breeze,  pro- 
vided a  mirthful  bao^pmind  of  aonndi 
soft  enough  to  lull  the  wakefnllest  to 
sleep;  but  there  was  no  deep  for 
"Waring,  though  he  lay  at  his  case  in 
outward  conformity  with  his  surround- 
ings. The  Rector  had  gone  out  to 
his  pariah-work  in  the  village  and 
was  to  be  at  the  afeation  to  say  good- 
bye to  hia  viaitorj  Mm  Smart  waa 
lying  with  a  nervoos  headache  in  her 
darkened  bed-rooo),  and  Ethel  waa 
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attending  to  her  indoors.  Waring 
tfaerelofe  Iiod  a  time  to  himMlf  to  lie 
and  nuninato  in* 

What  his  thooghtB  were,  as  he  lay 

RtretchfN]  in  the  easy  chair,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify  liere  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  timt  tiioy  were  mei-ely 
a  repetition  of  what  had  been  filUng 
his  mind  lor  the  past  fiye  daysi  and 
that  they  were  vividly  and  pkaiantij 
embcxlied  \vhen  the  front  door  opened 
softly,  and  a  vision  in  a  larj»e  straw 
hat  paced  slowly  up  the  lawn  towards 
the  beech-tree. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Waring,  yoa  are  not  to 
get  nph**  die  egnslaiined,  aa  Waring  on 
her  approach  dropped  his  long  IknbB 
and  att<^rapt<xl  to  rise.  **  Keep  where 
you  are,  please.  Look,  I  am  quite 
comfortable  in  this  chair.'' 

"How  k  Mrs.  Smart t"  enquired 
Waring  sinking  liaok  into  bis 
cushions. 

"Sound  asleep  now,  I  am  glad  to 
Hay.  Tf  once  she  can  got  off  to  .sleep, 
she  IS  all  right,  for  when  she  wakes 
Up,  the  headache  is  gone." 

"I  hope  the  noise  of  my  fly  wont 
distnrb  her.  Perhaps  it  oonld  wait 
outside  the  gate." 

"  I  don't  til  ink  that  is  necessary, 
thanks,  ller  bedrotjm  does  not  look 
out  on  to  the  front  drive  ;  bc^idt^, 
when  onoe  she  is  tiioroughly  asleep, 
nothing  disturbs  her." 

"When  does  the  tvain  start  ex- 
actly ? "  li-sked  the  convalescent. 

"  At  3-23  ;  it  isn't  a  quarter  to 
three  yet.  The  fly  will  be  round 
directly,  so,  you  see,  you  will  have  lots 
of  tame  to  get  down  to  the  atatkn  in." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair  and 
gasad  Qp  into  the  piled  wealth  of 
gr<**^riery  above  her  head.  She  was 
attired  in  a  cool  whit*  dress,  the  very 
ooe^  if  he  remembered  aright,  that  she 
had  worn  as  she  sat  in  the  verandah 
of  the  rest-house  after  the  morning's 
anip»«hooting  at  Thonz^.  His  eje 
wandered  jealously  over  the  soft  oorvas 


outlined  against  the  dark  tree-stem, 
and,  stretched  at  ease  as  he  was,  like 
a  haj  U>tiiS'eater,  the  strong  man's 
heart  was  filled  with  an  unutterable 

ycarninj^  to  clasp  the  slim  white-robed 
figure  to  his  heart  and  speak  out  all 
that  was  in  his  mind.  But  all  he 
did  was  to  draw  his  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  remark  in  the  most 
mnndane  of  tones :  '*  Then  I  haven't 
very  much  more  tune;  I  must  make 
the  most  of  it." 

And  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
moMt  of  it  by  dinging  himself  more 
luxuriously  baek  in  liis  chair  and,  to 
all  appearances^  giving  himself  over 
with  half  closed  ejes  to  a  foil  eajof' 
ment  of  the  drow«?y  summer  day. 

"  Did  they  i^ivQ  you  a  letter  that 
came  for  you  by  the  mid-day  post  t " 
asked  Ethel,  after  a  pause. 

<*YeB,  thanks,"  returned  Waring; 
"  it  was  from  my  sister.  She  had  an 
idea  I  was  not  coming  up  till  to- 
morrow, so  s]u>  wrote  to  me  to  day." 

**You  wuulci  have  done  better  to 
go  up  to-morrow,"  observe<i  Ethel. 
"  I  don't  qnito  like  your  goin^'  to-day, 
even  though  Dr.  Braham  sajs  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  being  npsel" 

"Oh,  I  am  really  quite  well  now," 
declared  Waring  stoutly,  "  thanks  to 
you.  I  feel  I  ought  to  go ;  I  have 
been  nnisanoe  enough  as  it  is." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Warlnj^  yoa  know  you 
have  been  no  nuisance  at  alL  I'm 
sure  a  better  patient  never  existed. 
But  of  course  your  mother  and  sister 
will  be  pining  to  see  you.  I  hope 
they  are  weU  I " 

"  Quite,  thanks ;  Qertmde  tells  me 
that  she  has  had  a  letter  from  Ura. 
Heriot" 

From  where  he  lay  he  could  just 
see  her  face,  and  he  watched,  a*?  he 
spoke,  narrowly,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  know  what  eflbot  the  mention  of 
Heriot^s  name  would  have  upon  his 
hostess.  Three  days  before  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  ntier  it  in  her  pre- 
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aence,  but  of  lato  be  had  somehow 
begun  to  notioe  a  change  in  Etbel 
which  encouraged  bim  to  Tentoreon 

tbe  hitherto  dang«rouN  ground  ;  and 
as  now  he  looked  he  could  see  no 
shadow  of  emotion  cross  her  faw  iiiui 
could  detect  no  tremor  in  her  voice  aa 
■be  replied:  "Indeed,  and  bow  are 
tbe  bappy  oonple  getting  ont** 

He  waa  quite  right.  There  was  a 
change  in  Ethel  ;  she  realised  it  her- 
self now  plainly  enough.  Four  days 
before  she  had  dreaded  the  mention 
of  Heriot's  name  as  she  would  have 
dreaded  a  apeax^tbroat,  as  someibing 
shurp,  pitiless,  stabbing.  Four  days 
before  she  had  wondered  when  the 
memory  of  Heriot  would  ever  lose  its 
fatal  power  of  woundinjj.  But  now, 
— now  it  was  not  so  diliicult  a  matter 
after  all  to  tbink  witb  unquickened 
pnlae  of  M  illieent  aa  Heriot's  wife»  to 
feel  an  intereet  in  what  she  did,  nay, 
even  to  smile  nnd  wish  lier  well,  with 
as  nmcli  sincerity  and  fervour  as  when 
she  imagined  that  lihe  was  going  to 
marry  Hexham.  Much  that  is  aston- 
iabing  can  bappen  in  four  days. 

"  I  believe  they  are  getting  on 
capitally,"  said  Waring,  cheered  by 
the  result  of  his  scrutiny  of  Ethel's 
face;  "they  seem  to  he  enjoying  their 
honeymoon.  She  gave  me  another 
ratber  intereating  pieoe  of  news,** 
he  went  on.  "Tou  remember  "Mr* 
Hexham,  the  man  Mu»  Demnt  waa 
^ngn^f^d  to?" 

"  1  never  saw  him,  but  both  you 
and  she  mentioned  ium.  What  of 
bimt" 

"  He  is  engaged  again." 
"  Wlmt,  already  !    To  whom  ? " 
"  To  a  girl  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
My  sister  does  not  mention  lier  name, 
but  says  he  lias  known  her  all  his 
life.    Qertrude  seems  much  amused." 

**Fuioyl  be  baa  not  been  long  over 
it,  has  !i.  T  " 

"Tsltould  think  not.    And  what 
\  it  more  remarkable  is  that 


Qertmde  says  she  knows,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  be  aetnally  proposed  to 
another  girl  lieftire  that.  He  was 
evidently  determined  to  be  married." 

"  Tt  Heems  mo,"  she  murmured, 
almost  to  herself. 

For  some  time  they  sat  silent  near 
eaeb  otber,  wbile  tbe  breese  laugbed  a 
leisurely  eesaoleos  laugb  in  tbe  tree- 
tops  above  them,  and  the  perfect 
peace  of  that  summer's  day  crept 
softly  into  their  hearts  and  brooded 
there.  At  length  came  a  distant 
ramble  on  tiie  quiet  road  outside  and 
the  sound  of  a  deliberate  measured 
trot^  wbieb  approadied  nearer  and 
nearer  and  at  last  sto|5ped  in  front  of 
tbe  garden-gate. 

"Why,  there's  the  lly,"  exclaime<l 
Ethel  "  Already  !  I  didn't  expect 
it  for  eome  little  time  yet.  Well,  it 
can  wait.  Don't  buny,  Ifo.  Waring, 
you  know  it's  bad  for  you.  Oome 
slowly  down  the  lawn  ;  tlie  servants 
will  be  putting  your  bag  in  j  there  is 
lots  of  time." 

They  made  a  pretty  picture  aa  tbey 
atniUed  soberly,  side  fay  side,  aoroas 
the  flickering  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  smooth  green  sward,  and  emerged 
on  to  tho  broad  belt  of  sunshine  by 
rb"  carriage-drive.  The  fly  was  really 
uiicouscioiiably  early,  and,  even  after 
Waring's  bag  had  been  safely  bestowed, 
Ethel  declared  that  it  was  ahaurd  to 
tbink  of  starting  for  the  Station  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  In  that  case,  may  T  take  a  turn 
through  the  garden  I  '  said  Waring. 
"  I  don*t  tbink  Fto  seen  the  orduud 
properly  yet  It  looks  deligbtfnlly 
cool  and  shady  in  there  ui^er  the 
trees." 

"  Of  course,"  she  made  answer.  "  I 
couldn't  hear  of  your  spending  all 
that  time  in  the  waiting-room  at  the 
station.  Oome  along ;  youll  be  able 
to  make  yourself  very  oomfcnrtable  in 
the  shrubbery, ^ — and,  ah,  that  reminds 
me^ — I  must  get  you  some  flowers  to 
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take  up  to  town  with  you.  It  would 
never  do  for  jovl  to  go  back  empty- 
handed,**  and  they  turned  away  up 
the  garden  again  together. 

The  flyman  xratched  tlieir  retreating 
figures  until  tliey  were  lost  to  sight, 
aud  then  aliiited  into  a  more  comfort- 
able position  on  his  seat,  wagging  hia 
head  profoundly*  for  he  imaginfid  he 
knew  a  thing  or  two.  He  wonld 
have  liked  to  have  someone  to  com- 
municate liis  ideas  to,  hnt  the  maid 
had  gone  ha<'k  into  the  house  and  ho 
had  been  left  alone  on  the  box  to  his 
own  refleetuuiB.  He  looked  in  front 
of  him  and  jaifned,  not  onee  or  twice, 
bat  three  thnea.  The  aftemocm 
seemed  to  be  growing  warmer  and 
warmer.  The  ily-liorse,  a  venerable 
bay,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
between  the  shafts,  just  sufficiently 
alive  to  his  snmnrndings  to  remember 
at  intervals  to  switch  at  the  flies  with 
a  languid  taU.  The  sight  of  the  steed's 
reposeful  back  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  provoke  sleep  ;  before  the  driver 
bad  watched  the  glossy  i>uriace  for  a 
minute  hia  ajelids  began  to  droop,  and 
ere  long  his  ohin  was  on  his  chest  and 
he  was  dosing  peaoefnlly. 

A  voice  aroused  him  suddenly.  He 
heard  his  own  name  uttored,  and  with 
a  start  gathered  up  the  reins.  How 
long  he  had  been  adeep  he  could  not 
say,  bat  he  was  aware  that  the  young 
couple  were  again  standing  by  his 
side  ;  the  same  young  couple  that  had 
walked  up  the  garden  together  a  few 
minutes  back, — aud  yet,  strange  to 

relate^  not  the  same.  To  his  drowsy 
eyes  they  were  unchanged :  it  was  not 

given  him  to  perceive  the  new  glad 
light  in  their  faces  ;  but  it  was  there, 
that  new  glad  light  which  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  transhgure  them. 
Something  had  happened  in  the  garden, 
while  the  driver  sat  dozing  on  Us  box, 
whieh  had  altered  the  whole  world  lior 
the  two  who  stood  looktQg  up  at  him. 


"Barrett,  we  shall  not  want  the 
fly  Uiis  afternoon  after  all,"  Ethel  was 
saying  in  a  dear  ringing  voice.  "  Mr. 
Waring  is  not  going  back  to  town 

till  to-morrow,  so  we  want  you  to 
come  ro\ind  to  take  him  to  the 
station  to-morrow  instead  of  to-day, 
in  time  for  the  same  train — ^you  under- 
stand t— 4o*morrow.'' 

She  punctuated  her  remarks  by  a 
succession  <^f  ta{)s  on  a  bundle  of  what 
looked  like  (»ld  letters  that  she  held 
in  her  liand. 

**Yes,  Miss,  1  understand, '  he  said, 
and  when  Waring'a  bag  had  been 
lifted  out  shook  the  reins  and  drove 
mechanically  away,  while  Ethel  turned 
round  and  faced  her  companion. 

"  That's  all  right,"  she  said  with  a 
deep  breath  ;  aud  then  for  a  Hpace 
they  stood  and  f&cGd  each  other  while 
the  6y>wheeils  rambled  away  in  tiie 
distance.  They  were  silent;  words 
had  suddenly  grown  for  them  almost 
a  superfluity ;  they  had  so  much  in 
common  now.  When  all  was  still 
again,  save  the  bees  and  liic  birds 
and  the  ever-rippling  leaves,  they 
turned  and  passed  up  the  drive  side 
by  side,  still  without  a  word. 

Under  tlie  horse-chestnut-tree  they 
lialtt^^d  while  Ethel  picked  a  spray  of 
bloHsoiu.  ahe  held  it  out  to  her  com- 
panion. "See,  it  is  still  in  flowor," 
she  said. 

"So  it  is,  still,"  he  made  answer. 
He  had  seized  hold  of  it,  and  of  the 
hand  that  held  it.  "  Vn^it  a  time  it 
has  last^l  !  How  long  is  it  since  you 
showed  me  that  spike  of  flowers  and 
I  admired  it  so  mucht  Ton  remem' 
ber,  don't  yoa!  Four  days,  is  it; 
five  ?    I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

*'  Five  days  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Im- 
passible !  It  feels  like  five  months, 
five  years.  1  have  lived  a  life-time 
since  then." 

"Let's  look  upon  it  as  a  lifS'time 
then,"  he  said,  "and  start  afresh  — 
from  half  an  hour  ago," 
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"And  you  arc  not  afraid?"  she 
asked.  They  had  strolled  a  little 
further  away  from  the  house  and  had 
halted  again, 

**Afraidt   Afraid  of  vhatr* 

"  Of  taking  me  on  trust  like  this, 
before  I  really  know  my  own  mind  ? 
It's  a  great  risk.  You  remember  what 
I  said  about, — about  what  I  thought 
five  days  ago." 

"  Five  days  I  "Five  years,  you 
mean,"  he  laughed.  "Tes,  yea,  I 
know ;  you  have  told  me  everything ; 
bat,  after  all,  I  risk  nothing  more  than 
you." 

"  Than  I  do  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
**  Nonsense  !  There's  no  risk  for  me. 
Don't  I  know  you  by  this  time? 
Haven't  I  had  proofs  of  what  you 

are  ever  shue  I  first  knew  vou  1 " 

"That's  only  since  November  last^ 
—not  seven  nionths  yet." 

"  But  it's  more  tlian  enouffh,"  she 
said,  "  to  make  me  feel  perfectly  safe 
in  ianisting  myself  to  you.  But  of 
me  you  imow  nothing, — except  that 
I  " 

"  Except  that  3'ou  are  willing  to 
let  yourself  \)g  t^ikcu  on  trust.  Isn't 
that  an  honour  for  me  1  ** 

"  But  it's  only  on  trust,  you 
know," 

"Tea;  I  know.  It's  a  good  com- 
mon-sense understanding  to  come  to, 

and,  after  all,  we  liave  been  through 
so  much  together  we  can  afford  to 
look  at  things  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view,  can't  we  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  it's  nothing 
more  tiian  on  trusty  you  know."  - 

"  I  renumber,  and  Z  want  nothing 
more  now." 

"  But  you  will  want  more  later." 

"And  don't  you  think  it's  just 
possible  that  I  shall  get  itl"  He 


had  both  her  hands  now  and  had 
fixed  her  with  his  grey  eyes. 

Hers  dropped  for  a  moment.  "I 
think  so,"  she  murmured  ;  "  but  how 
can  I  telll  It  is  so  soon  still,  so  very 
soon.**  But  presently  she  raised  her 
head  again.  "  And  yet/'  she  said 
very  softly,  "  it  seems  so  long  ago, — 
I  mean  what  went  before — that  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  so  very,  very 
difficult  to, — ^to  start  afresh." 

"  You  would  like  to  speak  to  Father 
directly  he  comes  in,  wouldn't  you  1 " 
she  said,  after  they  bad  made  the 
round  of  the  garden.  "  But,  of  course, 
he  won't  be  back  before  tea-time. 
He  will  wonder  why  you  hayen't  gone 
by  the  train  yon  meant  to." 

"  I  suppose  he  will.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I  must  send  a  telegram 
to  my  mother  to  tell  her  that  my 
plans  are  altered." 

"Will  you  tcUher  why!" 

*'Not  in  the  telegram,  I  think," 
he  made  reply,  smiling  brightly  into 
her  eyes.  "I  must  speak  to  your 
father  first." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must,"  she 
said.  "  Will  it  be  a  surprise  to 
themT'  she  asked  after  a  pause, 
adding,  *^  I  mean  to  your  mother  and 
sister." 

"  A  great  surprise,"  he  answered 

gleefully. 

"  Had  they  no  idea» — none  what- 
ever ? "  she  pursued. 

"Not  the  remotest, — ^I  kept  my 
feelings  very  dose ;  it's  a  way  I  have, 
you  know.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
nothing  was  further  from  their 
thoughts.  It  will  be  a  great  surprise, 
a  very  great  surprise." 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  believed 
him. 


The  End. 
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WISiX)M  AND 

M.  Gr'«TAVE  Bon  in  his  Tery 
infcer^ting  book  upon  The  Psycho- 
LOOT  0¥  PiiOPLS8  dovelopes  certain 
viewB  whiflh  aeeni  twy  smtabto  lor 
the  world  to  take  to  heart  in  theee 
dmyn  of  much  pditieel  theorising  and 
many  emancipations.  It  will  ho  V)e.st 
to  let  him  Ui6m  himsAif  in  broad 
outline. 

Tt  is  barely  a  century  and  a  half  :i;^o 
that  certain  philcHiophers,  who,  it  should 
be  vematlEed^  ynm  Tery  ignorant  of  the 
primitive  history  of  man,  of  tlic  variations 
of  his  mental  constitutiOQ  and  of  the  laws 
of  heredity,  propounded  the  idea  of  tiie 
equahty  of  individuals  and  races. 

This  idea,  which  would  natur;iUy  be 
mobt  attractive  to  the  masses,  tended  by 
fiimly  implanting  iteelf  in  their  mind  ana 
speedily  bore  fruit.  Tt  has  shaken  the 
foundation  of  the  old  societies,  gi\eu 
birth  to  tlie  most' formidable  of  revolu- 
tions, and  thrown  the  Westpm  world  into 
a  series  of  convulsions,  the  end  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

Doubtless  eertain  of  the  iuequnlitirs 
among  individuals  and  races  were  too 
apparent  to  be  eerioinly  diepnted;  but 
j>eople  found  it  easy  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  these  inequities  were  merely 
the  otttoome  of  differences  of  edueation, 
that  all  men  eu-e  born  equally  intcUigent 
and  good,  and  that  the  sole  responsibility 
for  their  perversion  Hes  with  the  institu- 
ttona  'tibej  lire  malar.  This  being  the 
case  the  remedy  was  simple  in  the 
extreme :  all  thui  hud.  to  be  done  was  to 
lefetm  the  institutions  and  to  give  every 
man  an  identical  education.  Tt  is  in  this 
wav  that  institutions  and  education  have 
floaed  by  beoomisg  the  great  panaeeee  of 

I  1.  1KB  PSYOBOIXMT  OT  PBOPLBS  i  by 

Gustave  Le  Bon.  Translated  from  the 

French  ;  London,  189S. 

2.  KxFt^cnoRS  OF  ▲  Hcssujr  States- 
wax  by  K.  P.  Pobyadonostseff,  Prooorator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  TrauBlated 
from  the  Buanan  by  It.  C  Long;  London, 


modern  democrats,  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing inequalities  which  clash  with  the 
immortal  ])rinciples  that  axe  the  only 
divinities  tliat  survive  to-da\-. 

And  yet  science,  as  it  has  progressed, 
has  proved  the  vanity  of  the  theories 
of  equality  and  shown  that  the  mental 
gulf  created  by  the  pa&t  between  indi- 
viduals and  raoes  can  only  be  filled  up 
by  the  slowly  actmmulating  aetion  of 
heredity.  Modem  psychology,  together 
with  tiie  fltem  leeaona  of  experieDce,  has 
dei^ionst rated  that  the  institutions  and 
the  education  which  suit  some  individuals 
and  some  races  are  most  harmful  to 
others,  Tiut  when  ideas  are  once  in 
circulation  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
philosophers  to  destroy  them  when  they 
arrive  at  the  ocmviotum  that  they  are 
erroncoti<;.  Tiike  n  swollen  stream  that 
has  overtlowu  its  banks,  the  idea  con- 
tinues its  destructive  propeaa  with  whioh 
nothing  can  interfere, 

^I.  Le  Bon,  it  may  be  added,  is  of 
opinion  that  progress  in  civilisation 
always  makes,  not  for  «]uaUty  bnt 
for  ine(|mJity  ;  that  the  difTcrencee 
Ix'lwoon  inill\ idiials  in  social  status, 
advaiituges,  culture,  intolligenee,  and 
character  are  greater  in  a  higher  type 
of  society  than  in  a  lower ;  and  that 
it  is  the  presence  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  exceptional  indi- 
viduals which  gives  to  a  community 
its  position  in  the  world.  Traces,  in 
fact,  take  rank  not  in  virtue  of  an 
average  prevailing  among  the  ruck, 
bnt  in  virtne  of  their  chosen  lew. 
The  hii^iest  races  are  those  in  whidi 
the  accumnlatiOPS  of  ]iere<lity  have 
prrxluccd  many  exceptionally  favoured 
individuals  ;  the  final  aim  of  natural 
selection,  as  it  should  Ije  of  states- 
manship, working  in  accordance  with 
natural  ia  to  create  an  aristocracy. 
TbiBt  however,  ia  not  the  point  in  H. 
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Le  Bon's  argument  with  wliich  we 
are  most  roTif(>rned,  but  rather  with 
kls  more  gciKual  conteation.  Every 
people,  he  says,  has  a  tool;  evwj 
nKjUd  type^  wliioh  Is  pliyneally  recog- 
nisable, has  a  spiritiial  counterpart 
in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
raco :  and  if  you  give  to  one  race  the 
institutions  of  another  you  will  Ix» 
flyij^  in  the  face  of  nature.  "  All 
that  oaa  bo  askad  of  a  goiwmmiBDlt,*' 
he  writes,  "Is  that  it  shaU  be  the 
e^resBiaii  of  tiie  sentiments  and 
ideas  of  the  people  it  i*?  aiWM  on  to 
govern,  and  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
exists  it  is  the  image  of  the  people. 
There  are  no  governments  or  oonstitti- 
tions  of  which  it  earn  be  eaid  that 
they  are  absolately  bad.  The  goveni' 
ment  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  was 
probably  an  excellent  govemraent  for 
the  people  he  was  called  on  to  rule 
ovei',  and  the  most  ingenious  Kurapean 
oonstitatioa  would  have  been  inferior 
lor  his  people." 

The  instance  may  seem  paradoxical, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so  ;  hut  it 
is  curiously  borne  out  by  an  utterance 
of  Sir  Qeorge  Gk>ldie,  who  is  a  suih- 
oiently  practical  statesman.  "It  is 
certain,**  he  has  saidf  "tiiatevenanini- 
perfeotaiui  tyrannical  native  AJHean 
administration,  if  its  extreme  excesses 
were  controlled  by  European  super- 
vision, would  l)e  in  the  e^irly  stages 
productive  of  far  letis  discomfort  to 
its  subjects  than  well-intentioned  but 
ill-diredbed  effiKts  of  European  niagis> 
tntes,  often  young  and  hoadstroog 
and  not  invariably  gifted  with  sym- 
pathy and  introspeetivo  powers.  If 
tlie  welfare  of  the  native  races  is  to 
be  considered,  if  dangerous  revolts  are 
to  be  obviated,  the  general  policy  ol 
ruling  on  African  prindplos  through 
native  rulers  must  be  followed  for  the 
present."  Tt  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  exi.sting  fticts  bear  out,  at  least, 
this  milder  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
Bat  the  political  xnstitutaons  which 


itit<3re.st  us  most  are  tho.se  which  obtain 
in  Europe  ;  and  though  M.  Bon  is 
prevented  by  the  scope  of  his  work 
from  iUnalrating  his  pinnts  fully  by 
definite  eTamptes,  an  esoellent  exoni- 
pUfication  of  what  he  has  to  say  is 
affoidcd  by  the  defence  of  an  exist- 
ing ordor,  which  we  find  in  a  lxx)k 
entitle* i  Kkflkctiox.s  of  a  Hu.ssi.4N 
Statesman.  Tlie  author  is  Air.  Pobye- 
doncetsall&  who  was  tutor  to  the  lale 
Osar,  and  is  now  Prooorator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  Russia;  his  right  to 
speak  with  authority  may  }>e  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  lex  I  of  the 
famous  Rescript  of  August  last  is 
attribated  to  Us  pen.^  What  he  has 
written  may  be  described  as  a  general 
indictment  of  aU  our  modem  idols ;  of 
parliaments,  of  representative  govern- 
ment, of  the  pre.ss,  of  education,  of 
free  thought.  The  denunciation  in 
many  cases  sinks  into  mere  rhetoric, 
the  premises  on  whidh  arguments  are 
based  are  often  falser  the  logic  is  often 
indefennible ;  yet  there  emefges  from 
tin  whole  an  impression  on  our  mind 
that  this  man  knows  and  loves  his 
country,  and  sees  with  a  well-grounded 
horror  the  effort  to  force  upon  its 
people  institutiotts  whidi,  as  SC.  Le 
Bon  would  say,  do  not  express  the 
national  soul.  The  volume  is  rather 
a  dtscoTHior-ted  series  of  discourses 
tiian  a  systematic  troati-se,  l)ut  it  may 
be  roughly  divided  fur  our  purposes 
into  two  parts ;  firsts  a  violent  attack 
upon  modem  timories  of  government 
and  the  States  and,  secondly,  a  defence 
of  the  Russian  religion  and  Russian 
Church.  The  former,  we  think,  incul- 
cates a  point  of  view  which  is  unduly 
neglected  at  present;  the  second, 
though  without  a  practical  beaiing  for 
us,  is  of  great  interest  for  the  insight 
which  it  gives  US  into  a  typioaliy 

Russian  tnind. 

The  object  of  his  political  argument 
is  to  demonstrate  tlie  evils  of  Demo- 
cracy with  all  its  consequences  and 
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oonoomitants.    Nu  sane  penon  who 
hns  read  history  will  dispute  his  con- 
tention that  the  rule  exercised  l)y  a 
multitude  is  neves<?arily  unstable,  and 
guided  by  aaybliiug  rather  thau  by 
knowledge.  Nor,  m  •  matter  of  strict 
logio^  la  be  wrong  in  atigmatiaing 
Democraof  aa  an  immoral  fiction 
(though  one  may  of  course  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  epithet)  on  the  gruuiul 
that  power,  nominaiiy  exercised  by 
tha  whole  people,  really  becomos  oon- 
oentrated  in  a  lew  hands.  Demooraej, 
in  shorty  can  only  exist  by  virtue  oi 
being  something  else ;  and  that  is  per- 
haps the  only  excuse  for  its  existence. 
The  men  who  come  to  the  top  in  a 
Democracy  are  often,   us    ho  tin-ynt 
limited  in  inteUBcfc»  bat  distinguished 
by  a  reaolate  will:  "Urns  the  most 
talented  persons  submit  willingly,  and 
;^ladly  entrust  to  stronger  hands  the 
control  of  a£Eairs  and  the  moral  respon- 
siblity  for  their  direction."   Just  so; 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  as 
indeed  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  praoticallf 
admits  in  another  passage,  whenargn- 
iug  against  the  wide  diffusion  of  general 
study  :  "  By  it^plf,  knowlwli^  educates 
neither    the   untlerHLauduig  nor  the 
will.    Daily  we  meet  clever  men,  gifted 
with  strong  imaginations,  ctilti:v»ted 
and  learned,  yet  resooroeless  in  the 
decisive  moment  when  a  judgment  is 
required  lor  work,  or  a  firm  word  in 
council.    ...    In  these  moments  a 
man  of  clear  conscience  and  will,  cap- 
able of  apprehending  all  the  relations  ol 
the  subject,  is  more  valuable  for  prac- 
tical work  than  a  multitude  of  feeble 
and  vacillating  minds."  In  short,  that 
tendency  hv  which  the  man  who  knows 
hh  own  mind,  even  if  he  be  wrong, 
comes  to  the  top,  is  the  salvation  of 
oommnnities  natoraliy  fitted  lor  9eSi- 
yjiBifffwtiii^ii^  and  the  word  Qln$biiwu§^ 
which  the  Russian  seems  habitually 
to  use  aa  a  reproach,  is  in  reality  the 
mark  of  fitness. 

Theiie  cousideratiouii,  iiowever,  only 


apply  to  a  community  when  the 
governing  instinct  is  common  and 
traditional,  and  where  the  charm  of 
power  for  its  own  sake  is  tVlt.  In 
countries  where  men  ai-e  disposed, 
as  is  the  case  in  IVance,  to  avoid 
responsibility  and  prefer  tiie  private 
lif^— 4n  short,  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  public  spirit — it  is  farcical 
to  talk  about  tlie  rule  of  the  people, 
since  the  people  s  real  aspiration  is  to 
be  ruled,  and  under  these  conditions 
parliamentary  government  is  apt  to 
Income,  what  Mr.  Pol>yedono8t8eff  calls 
it,  "The  Great  Falsehood  of  our  time." 
Tn  Spain,  where  there  h  oven  less 
political  instinct  than  in  France,  reprc 
tentative  iustitutiooii  iiave  become,  it 
would  seem,  merely  the  machinery  of 
»  gig»ntie  swindle.  Who  can  deny 
that  there  is  tnith  in  the  fellowing 
passage  ?  "  The  ambitious  man  comes 
before  his  fellow-citiicenH  and  stri\('y 
by  every  means  to  convince  them  that 
he,  more  than  any  other,  is  worthy  of 
their  conftdence.  What  motives  impel 
him  to  this  quest  ?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  impelled  by  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  public  iriKx]. 

Were  we  to  atLtnupt  a 
true  detiuition  of  parliament,  we 
should  say  that  parliament  is  an  in- 
stitution serving  for  the  satisfaotton 
of  the  personal  amlntion,  vanity,  and 
self-interest  of  its  members."  Yet 
everylxxly  knows  that  in  this  country 
men  pay  highly  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  their  country  under  ihe  very 
disagreeable  conditions  of  a  parliai> 
mentary  session ;  and  tiie  real  nder^ 
the  people  who  exercise  power,  seek 
it  either  out  of  sheer  ambition,  for  its 
own  sake,  or  out  of  a  negative  impulse 
which  may  be  defined  as  tlie  dislike 
of  seeing  things  done  in  a  way  that 
they  disapprove.  Tb»  result  may  not 
be  ideal,  but  forei^  comments  upon 
our  institutions,  and  the  national 
temper  which  they  represent,  are 
mostly  calculated  to  stimulate  our 
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v&oitj.  The  truth  ia  that,  m  Mr. 
Pobyedonostfleff  admits,  parliamentarj 
gomnment  is  a  peoaJjar  mod  ttatonl 
growth  d  this  oonntiy  and,  like  the 
jury-eystem,  suits  us  upon  the  whole 
very  well.  But  that  is  no  reason 
whv  it  should  suit  our  neighbours. 
Xuiitatiou,  an  tiie  copy-buoks  uay,  is 
auMWTBst  flattery,  bat  if  we  look 
through  Europe  and  wasrwj  the  par- 
liaments whioh  have  all  more  or  kM 
definik'Iy  l^en  modelled  upon  ours, 
we  are  certainly  not  flattered  in  tho 
likeness.  France,  Germany,  ISpam, 
Italy,  and  Austro-Hungary  present 
diverse  oarioatoree  of  roproeontative 
government  and  we  must  say  tfaat^ 
on  considering  them,  it  \r  e^sy  to 
syiiipathij?e  with  Mr.  Pobyetlonustsefl' 
in  desire  to  avert  from  Russia 
a  sumiar  blessing ;  for  in  Russia  the 
tnmUe  woald  tnevitably  asmime  tie 
actttest  fenn,  as  he  shows  in  the  fot 
lowiiig  statwwianlihe  passage : 

These  deplMafale  Mntlts  [disintegration 
of  parties,  personal  struggles,  conflict  of 
local  interests,  and  neglect  of  the  State's 
iM^Uare]  are  all  the  more  manifest  where 
the  population  is  of  heterogeneous  oam* 
position,  comprising  nationalities  of  many 
differcut  races.  The  principle  of  nation' 
ahtj  may  be  considered  the  touchstone 
which  reveals  the  falseness  and  impractic- 
ability of  parliamentaiy  government.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  nationally  first 
appeared  as  nn  nrtivc  and  irritant  force 
in  the  govenmieut  of  the  world  when  it 
oame  into  oontaet  with  the  new  fonns  of 
Democracy.  It  ia  not  easy  to  apprehend 
tiie  nature  of  this  new  force,  and  the  ends 
whieh  it  porsnes ;  hot  it  is  unquestionshls 
lliat  it  contains  the  soxurce  of  a  grave  and 
complex  struggle,  impending  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  and  it  is  vain  to  predict 
to  what  issues  this  stmg^  will  Issd. 
To-day  we  see  the  various  races  of  com- 
posite States  animated  by  passionate 
teeUngs  of  intolerance  to  the  poUtical 
iDstitution  whioh  unites  them  in  a  single 
body,  and  by  an  equally  passionate 
aspiration  to  independent  government 
with  their  generally  fictitious  culture.  We 
see  this  not  <aiiy  among  those  races  whioh 
have  had  a  histoid  sod  a  separate  poUtiosl 
*'e  sad  enlknei  oat,  to  sa  e^pisl  sKtsnl, 


among  races  wUoh  have  never  hnown 

independence.  Autocracy  succeeded  in 
evamng  or  conciliating  such  demands  and 
outbreaks,  not  alone  by  means  of  foTOe, 
but  by  the  equalisation  of  li^ts  and 
relations  under  the  unifyinp^  |->ower.  I3ut 
Democracy  has  failed  to  settle  thet>Q 
questions,  and  tho  instinct  of  nationality 
serves  as  a  disinte^Tatin^  element.  To 
the  supreme  parhaiutait  each  race  ucnds 
iCBroscBtotives,  not  of  conamon  political 
interests  but  of  racial  instinct.-^,  of  ruoiiJ 
exasperation,  and  of  racial  hatred  both  to 
the  dominsnt  rsoe,  to  the  sister  raoes, 
and  to  the  political  institution  which 
unites  them  alL  Suoh  is  the  inimrmoni* 
oos  oonseqoenes  of  psrtiamentMy  govern- 
ment in  composite  States,  a.s  Austria,  in 
our  day,  so  vividly  illustrates.  Provi- 
dence has  preserved  our  Bussia,  with  its 
heterogeneous  racial  composition,  from 
lilte  misfortunes.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  our  condition  if  dubtiny  had  sent  us 
the  fatal  gift— an  All  Bossian  Paiiiameot  I 
But  that  wiU  never  be. 

Hub  is  a  ooroUaiy  striotly  in  ao- 
cordance  with  H.  Le  Boa's  view. 

FSrliamentary  government  succeeds 
in  England,  but,  says  ^7  .  ^  V,*m, 
England  is  the  most  lioinogeneoui* 
country  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  empire  oontains  a  groater 
variety  of  institotioos  than  the 
Britiii,  lor  it  is  in  no  sense  homo- 
geneous. Political  theorists  would,  it 
is  true,  p;ladly  attempt  to  introduce 
similarity  and  simultaneity  through- 
oat  the  whole,  and  certain  steps  have 
been  taken  in  that  directum,  booo^ 
to  afford  ready  instances  of  the  evils 
wldeh  M.  Le  Bon  and  Mr.  Pobye- 
donostsefi"  deprecate.  In  West  Africa, 
where  it  does  not  much  matter,  we 
play  at  giving  mixed  races  a  common 
oonMsQ:  in  India  stem  prsotioal 
neosssities  keep  the  control  striotly 
in  the  hands  of  a  solid  governing 
caste  ;  but  at  1oa«t  in  one  parlia- 
ment of  our  Empire,  at  the  Cape, 
the  evils  of  diverse  blood  united  in 
one  assembly  are  sofficiently  apparent^ 
The  Swiss  are  a  oorions  instanoe 
which  makes  against  the  gen««l 
contention,  since  they  live  hanr^ni- 
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ouuly  under  an  assembly  where  three 
tonguea  are  spoken  ^  but  then  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  principle 
is  right  Indeed  the  evile  of  ncul 
divergence  have  made  themaelveB 
sufficiently  £elt  in  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  since  Mr.  Pamell's  day ; 
and  the  hatrwl  of  Celt  for  Saxon 
has  never  rivalled  in  intensity  the 
deteetotion  between  BunieD  and 
Pole. 

EneiKetio  declamation  against  the 
Press  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
in  a  l)ook  of  this  kind.  Por  the 
most  part  it  follows  the  familiar  lines ; 
ibe  complaint,  for  instance,  that  any 
nwedl  with  money  may  found  a  papw 
and  80  become  a  power.  But  so  may 
the  enlightened  patriot,  and  thwe 
seems  no  inevitable  reason  why  a 
paper,  "condnct^  upon  firra  moral 
principles  or  founded  to  meet  the 
healthier  uutmcte  of  the  people," 
ahonld  he  at  a  diaadTBatage  in  the 
oompelation.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  the  emphatic  denial  that  the 
Press  is  representative  of  public 
opinion.  There  is,  for  one  thing, 
the  obTiouB  fact  that,  if  the  claim 
ol  the  newspapers  to  rqprcBont  this 
opinion  could  be  allowed,  tbe 
number  and  variety  of  opinions 
represented  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances bo  so  lx!wildering  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to 
anj  one  of  them  the  distinetioa  ol 
being  puUic  No  doabt  circimistances 
do  occasionally  arise  in  which  the 
general  voice  of  a  nation  is  so  clearly 
expre.sseil  that  t)u'  Press  cannot  mis- 
take it  During  the  last  month,  for 
instanoe^  the  English  journals  have 
beyond  all  question  been  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation  in  refi» 
ing  the  right  of  French  interference 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  But  it 
is  equally  beyond  question  that  on 
more  than  one  important  occauiou  in 
the  year  now  dmwing  to  a  doae 
tbe'JPrem,  not  In  Kngland  aloneb  has 


assumed  an  authority  for  which  it 
had  no  title.  Did  the  American 
newspapers  express  the  voice  of  the 
American  nation  when  advocating  a 
war  with  Spain  as  a  holy  and 
righteous  undertaking  which  the  com- 
mon cause  of  humanity  made  impera- 
tive !  We  know  that  they  did  not ; 
and  had  Mr.  Phelps's  famous  letter 
never  been  written,  we  should  have 
refosed  to  discredit  Us  oonntarymen^ 
common- sense  land  integrity  by  snofa 
a  suppositi(jn.  When,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  many  English 
journals  were  shrieking  for  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  against  the  world, 
when  one  of  them  prodaamed  that 
only  "a  muddy  and  brutish  ignore 
anoe"  could  refuse  to  see  a  kinsman 
in  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
— was  such  hysterical  nonsense  to  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  voice  of  the 
English  nation  t  We  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  think  that  it  was,  or  that 
any  educated  American  believe<I  it 
to  be.  Again  if,  during  the  last 
month  one  had  taken  the  French 
newspapers  as  representing  public 
ojnnion  in  IVance^  one  must  have 
bdieved  the  entire  nation  to  be 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  resist 
the  arrogant  and  humiliating  preten- 
sions of  England.  Tt  is  on  the 
contrary  perfectly  well  known  that, 
outside  the  uewspaper-offic^  Paris 
was  profenndly  indifierent  to  the 
whole  a£bir;  her  mind  was  too  loll 
of  the  He  du  Diable  to  have  any 
room  in  it  for  Fashoda.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  as  absurd  for  a  uew.spaper 
to  claim  to  represent  public  opinion 
as  it  would  be  for  an  individnal  to 
daim  to  represent  it;  and  what  is 
a  newspaper  bnt  an  individual  of 
somewhat  ampler  girth  than  most  ? 
If  the  Press  would  consent  to  realise 
this  truth, — ^aud  it  may  be  sure  that 
the  realisation  is  not  confined  to  Mr. 
PiobyedonoetBeff— it  wonld  not  only 
be  v«y  moflli  loss  mischievoos  than 
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it  at  pieacnt  too  often  is,  but  ooold 

also  Ije  very  much  more  useful. 

iiut  porhajis  a  more  interesting 
part  of  the  argument  biame8  newft- 
pupeisi,  conjointly  with  public  edncir 
tion,  becAttte  ihey  spread  tbe  habit 
of  chopping  logic.  Here  is  a  defairae 
of  prejudices  which  atoikea  na  aa 
admirable. 

Hnmaoify  is  endowed  with  another 

very  efFective  force— 4nerHa.  As  tho 
ballast  in  the  ship,  inertia  sustaina 
humanity  in  the  crises  of  its  history,  and 
HO  indisiJcnsablf  has  it  become  that  with- 
out it  all  measured  progress  would  be 
fmpofloible.  This  force,  wiiioh  the  super- 
ficiiJ  thinkers  of  the  new  school  con- 
found writh  ignorance  and  stupidity,  is 
absohitely  eeeential  to  the  progress  of 
Booiety.  Destroy  it,  and  you  dciirive  the 
world  of  that  stability  whidi  serves  as 
the  fulcrum  of  progress.  Contempt  or 
ignorance  of  tliis  force  is  the  great  failing 
of  modem  progressives.  What,  let  us 
ask,  is  a  prejudice  ?  A  prejudice,  we  are 
told,  is  an  opinion  without  &  rational 
base,  an  opinion  which  admits  of  no 
logical  demonstration.  ^Ul  iiuch  upiuiuuii 
must  be  eradicated*  But  how  ?  By 
awakening  in  every  man  tho  faculty  of 
thought  and  by  placing  the  opinions  of 
every  man  in  dependence  upon  logical 
deduction.  But  in  actual  life  we  find 
that  we  can  seldom  trust  the  operations 
of  tiie  logicflJ  faotd^  in  man;  that  m 
practical  afTairs  we  rely  more  upon  the 
man  who  holds,  stubbornly  and  imre- 
servedly,  opiniom  which  he  has  taken 
directly, — opiuionR  which  satiisfv  the  in- 
stincts and  necessities  of  his  nature — 
than  on  him  who  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  ohange  his  opinions  at  the 
guidance  of  logic  because  it  appeals  to 
nim  as  thu  guidance  of  reason. 

Is  this  perpetual  openness  to  con- 
viction refill}'  the  reasonable  frame 
of  mind  ?  there  not  a  sounder 
logio  in  the  instinct  of  the  simple 
man  1  **  The  simple  man  instinclively 
feels  that  the  change  ol  opinion  vhich 
is  thrust  upon  him  by  ari,nnnents 
apparently  irrefutable  would  involve 
the  moditieation  of  his  whole  My.stem 
of  outlook  upon  life,  a  system  for 
whidh  perhaps  he  has  no  eonsoioiu 


jnstifleation,  but  which  is  indissolnUy 

bound  up  with  his  l>eing  and  consti- 
tutes his  spiritual  life. '  lie  trusts, 
in  short,  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors 
more  than  his  own,  for,  as  M.  Le 
Bon  saja,  we  are  governed  more  by 
the  dead  than  by  the  living.  This 
defence  of  tradition,  and  of  iu'stinct 
which  is  tradition  in  its  most  potent 
form,  coustitutes  a  line  of  argument 
which  Burke,  we  think,  would  have 
approved ;  said  it  is  not  novel  in  this 
countiy  where  logic  is  less  regarded 
than  anywhere  in  Europe.  (Test 
lof/ifffte  is  a  Frenclmian's  last  word  ; 
and  an  Englishina,u  answers  It  won't 
toork.  Indeed  uuthing  could  be  more 
hopelessly  illogical  than  our  otmstant 
saying  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in 
theory  but  not  in  practice.  Bmisia, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  at  present 
in  the  heyday  of  phrase-makini,'. 
suffering  from  a  green-sickness  ot 
ideas,  and  what  Mr.  Fobyedonostseff 
has  to  say  is  addressed  qpeoislly  to 
his  oounttymen.  Still  the  foUowing 
remarks  are  not  without  their  appli- 
cation among  U8  too>  "The  heads 
of  schools  eonteniptuously  refer  to 
pedagogues  who  insist  upon  rigorous 
discipline  j  the  soldier  condemns  the 
old-fashioned  persons  who  maintain 
the  necessity  of  military  discipline ; 
the  priest  condemns  the  practice  of 
attending  mass  on  festival  days  ;  | 
judges  and  jurists  discuss  the  ignor-  „ 
ance  of  those  who  require  the  punish^ 
ment  of  thieves  or  the  obedience  of  « 
servants  to  their  masters."  It  is  j 
indeed  an  age  in  revolt  against 
discipline  :  Mr.  Pobyedonostseff  has 
well  diagnosed  its  malady,  and  it  is 
because  we  are  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  in  discipline  that  we  oom^ 
mend  the  teaching  of  this  reactionary. 

The  views  upon  religion  expressed 
in  this  Ikiok  are  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  author's  attitude  of  mind 
on  politics,  a  defence  of  authority 
and  settied  custom  as  sgeanst  the  pro- 
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jeoto  of  flieoiisto,  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  race  as  against  the  wisdom  of  the 
individual.  ]\Iodoni  theories  favour 
a  separation  of  the  civil  and  the 
^^clesiastical,  a  divorce  of  the  State 
from  the  CSrarcb.  Bnt  from  this 
raBolts  a  division  of  aotliority»  con- 
fusing to  the  multitude  who  need 
guidance  ;  perhaps  a  conflict,  for 
although  the  8tat«  may  willingly 
reaign  the  domain  of  religion,  the 
Cbareh  cannol  abdicate  its  claim  to 
a  control  of  oonduct^  It  foUowa  of 
couneihat^  State  and  Church  being 
one,  there  must  be  in  the  woi  ld  many 
Churches;  and  if  Mr.  Pobyedouostseff 
may  be  takeu  tis  representative,  no- 
wliere  is  the  principle  of  Catholicism, 
the  theory  of  a  nniveraal  Ghurcib,  less 
popular  than  in  Russia.  Beligicii, 
upon  the  Russian  view,  originates 
directly  from  the  people  ;  when  the 
father  eea.ses  to  be  tlie  spiritual  head 
of  hin  owu  houiiehold  you  liave  the 

sepsvatum  of  Cbnrbh  and  State  in 
the  family  eirde.  "In  the  place  of 
tiie  &ther  is  introduced  into  the 

house  a  strange  priest,  in  the  cnpiu-ity 
of  a  spiritual  guide  and  the  guardian 
of  consciences,  under  aspect  of  a 
teadier.  For  this  the  pnests  are 
without  doubt  to  be  blamed,  but 
still  more  gtulty  are  the  citiaens  for 
permitting  the  priest  to  take  their 
places  at  the  domestie  hearth." 

The  priest  ha^i  his  otbce  merely  as 
a  celebrant,  not  as  a  spiritual  gmde. 
In  Russian  churdies  almost  the 
whole  service  is  song^  not  by  a  choir 
nor  by  officiating  priests,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  And  this 
gives  a  certiiin  logic  to  tiie  following 
defence  of  an  ignorant  Church. 

"Whttl  a  rnvstory  is  the  nli^ous  life  of 

a  people  sueii  as  ours,  uncuHivateJ  and 
left  to  itself  1  We  ask,  whence  does  it 
oome?  and  strive  to  reach  tiie  source, 
yet  find  nothing.  Our  clergy  teach  little, 
and  seldom;  they  celebrate  the  «orvice  in 
the  churches,  and  direct  the  admmistra- 


tion  of  the  parishes.  To  the  illitenite  the 
Soriptures  are  unknown ;  there  remain  the 
Ghuroh  senrioe  and  a  few  prayers,  which, 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
iierve  as  the  only  link  between  the  Church 
and  its  flock.  It  is  known  that  in  some 
remote  districts  the  congregation  imder- 
stand  nothing  of  the  words  of  the  service, 
or  even  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is 
repeated  often  with  omissions  and  addi< 
tions  which  deprive  it  of  all  meaning. 

IseverthclcBs,  iu  all  these  untutored 
minds  has  been  raissd,  as  in  Athens,  one 
knows  not  hy  whom,  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God  ;  to  all  the  inter\'ention  of 
Providence  in  human  afGtin  is  a  fact  so 
indisputable,  so  fimily  rooted  in  con- 
science, that  when  death  arrives,  these 
men,  to  whom  none  ever  spoke  <rf  Qod« 
open  their  doors  to  Him  as  a  well-known 
and  long-awaited  ^ueat.  Thus,  in  the 
litersl  sense,  they  gwe  iheirmmk  <o  CM, 

Through  the  medium  of  symbols 
and  images  the  Church,  we  read  else- 
where, maintains  the  truth.  Her 
religion  may  bo  overlaid  thick  with 
superstitious,  but  at  the  core  of  every 
superstilaon  is  a  germ  of  truth;  and 
if  you  tear  away  the  husk,  you  are 
likely  to  destroy  the  germ.  There  is 
a  vigorous  passage  against  the  fanati- 
cism of  unbelief,  the  railitanfe  or 
blatant  atheism,  which  only  lack  of 
q»aoe  prevttits  us  firom  quoting.  But 
more  interssting  is  the  eomment  upon 
our  Protestantimi,  with  its  new 
beatitude,  Happy  are  the  strong  and 
powerjul  J  or  they  nhal!  pomeits  the 
kingdom.  It  ia  perhaps  not  wholly 
reasonable  to  quote  Carlyle  and 
Ftoude  as  exemplifying  the  religious 
views  of  English  chuTclanen,  yet  upon 
the  whole  the  interpretation  of  our 
stem  creed  is  not  mistaken.  Only 
with  difficulty  can  we  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, "have  firom  time  immemorial 
called  the  culprit  *  unlortunate.' " 
Tlie  guiding  spirit  of  Protestant 
Cliurches  is  apt  to  be  denunciation ; 
that  of  the  Russian  ia  love.  Our 
clergy  seem  to  them  a  kind  of  school- 
maeters — "<^cial8  placed  above  the 
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p*  o]>ltj  as  princes  above  their  subjects, 
in  the  position  of  men  of  society  with 
oampleK  needs  and  deeiree  whfle  eur* 
rouided  on  every  lido  by  priviition 
and  simplicity."  In  the  RuKHian 
Church  the  prto^^t's  office  is  merely  to 
lead  devotiona ;  from  his  lips  "  Tlie 
simplest,  most  artless  man  in  the  con- 
gregation may  witiioQt  eierlioii  repeet 
the  prayersy  Ming  in  oomnranion  with 
the  ooogregation.  We  feel  how  &ith- 
fally  our  Church  has  l)ccn  adapted  to 
hunifin  nature  in  excluding  sermons 
from  iU  services."  Their  religion  is 
an  appeal  to  sheer  emotion,  backed 
by  gorgeous  ritual  and  aooeanriei^ 
and  onieefcrained  by  the  aristooratiD 
prefeeniinna  of  a  prit^tiiood,  such  as 
Rome  makeR,  fo  interpose  between 
the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper 
an  intermediary  caste. 

The  religion  that  fits  Bnaiia  wqnld 
never  fit  na;  Hr.  Pobyedoncetieff  sees 
that  as  plainly  as  would  M.  Jjo 
Bon.  Bat  it  ia  prolonndly  interesting 


to  learn,  as  uiie  d»»es  liere  u|h)ii  indis- 
putable authority,  what  is  the  true 
eiyreerion  of  the  aovl  of  thoae  hega 
maaeeB  firom  whioh,  it  may  hd,  wiU 
one  day  pour  over  Borope  the  ineTi> 
t^ible  flood.  Their  own  religion  and 
their  own  institutions,  %vhether  ba<l  or 
good,  pure  or  corrupt,  make  for  unity ; 
the  iinnlaa  hj  vhioh  leas  mdimen- 
tarj  dviiiaatkMui  can  govern  their  life 
could  only  intro<^l  '  divunoQ  among 
them.  Our  peculiar  institutions  are 
for  ourselves  justified  of  their  results  ; 
but  we  are  not  only  an  An^lo-Saxon 
Empire,  and  tho^  excellent  persons 
-trho  ^nld  like  to  tee  trial  by 
jniy,  lepraaoutathb  govenunent,  and 
a  free  prera  aooomi»ny  the  British 
flaf^  in  its  march  round  the  world, 
might  do  a  worse  thing  tlian  hear 
what  a  Russian  tiimker  and  states- 
man has  to  say  upon  a  rimilar  policy 
projeeled  for  a  people  who^  to  pat 
them  at  their  worsts  tank  hi^  above 
Asiatios. 
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Thk  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
made  an  obaeratian  in  which  thorn 
lay  oonoealed  a  lacge  critioal  vemark 

on  the  history  of  war.  He  ^aa 
speaking  of  the  Guards,  and  he  said 
that,  while  no  part  of  tlio  army  gave 
him  8o  much  trouble  in  peace,  they 
vera  eauellent  in  the  field.  There 
they  mid  not  behftve  badly,  hecaasQ 
Wliite's  window  would  not  allow  it. 
The  window  of  that  famous  club  was 
the  Duke's  symlpol,  or  outward  and 
visible  sign,  for  the  inward  and 
tipirituai  things  which  go  to  make 
op  tho  Point  of  HoDOur.  Now,  one 
hopes  that  all  men  may  have  this 
needful  stimulus  to  right  hebaTionr, 
or  standard  of  conduct.  There  is  a 
point  of  honour  for  the  engine-driver 
who  holds  that,  in  his  terse  phrase- 
ology, "a  man  should  stick  to  lus 
atii£l^**  not  jump  off  when  he  thinks 
he  sees  an  accident  ahead,  and  for 
the  merchant-skipper  who  must  be 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  sinking 
ship.  It  was  oii  tiie  Point  of  Honour 
that  the  captain  of  the  London  re- 
fused to  leave  his  Teasel,  when  one 
boat  was  safely  lannohed  and  the 
men  in  her  offered  to  take  him  with 
them.  He  shook  hh  head,  said 
nothing,  and  turned  away,  prepared 
to  perish  with  his  ship  and  passengers. 
All  hope  was  lost,  he  could  do  no 
good  by  staying,  but  the  Pbint  of 
Honour  was  more  to  him  than  life. 
So  the  Lord  of  Butrago  (of  whom 
there  is  a  late  bad  ballad  translated 
by  Lockhart)  told  the  King  that  he 
would  not  let  the  women  of  his  lord- 
ship of  Onadalajaia  say  that  he 
bnnight  his  Tsasals  to  die  in  battle 
and  was  not  himsslf  man  enough  to 


share  their  fate.    There  was  a  dis- 

UngnSiAtma    TEngKal*    mtTBl   offioeT  Of 

the  last  oentory  (whom  one  need  not 

name,  for  his  descendants  are  still  on 
the  Navy  List,)  who  did  not  share 
the  Quixotism  of  the  skipper  of  the 
London.  Like  the  King  of  Castile 
at  Aljubarrota,  he  saw  that  no  good 
oonld  be  done  by  staying.  So  he 
janqied  into  tiie  only  boat  which  got 
away  and  escaped  softer  many  sufibi^ 
ings.  The  court-martial  acquitted  the 
captain,  and  no  doubt  it  was  right. 
So  common-sense  tells  us  that  the 
King  of  CMUe  did  well  to  fly,  sinoe 
his  death  or  oaptore  would  have 
mnltiphed  the  disaster  ten  iha»  to 
the  kingdom.  Yet  it  would  have 
been  the  higher  thing  to  remain  with 
the  sinking  seventy- four,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  King  could  re- 
member the  last  words  of  his  vaisal 
without  ting] ings  of  shame. 

One  finds  oneself  wandering  at 
onco  into  the  deeds  of  martial  men 
wlieii  the  Point  of  Honour  is  in  qnos- 
tion,  even  though  one  began  with  tiie 
fall  intention  of  sho\v;xig  that  it 
oasts  in  many  fonns  among  men. 
Among  men  observe,  for  with  women 
there  is  a  fjolitary  Point  of  Honour, 
which  is  perhaps  a  proof  that 
Schopenhauer,  a  snarling  old  bachelor, 
had  a  glimmering  of  some  tonth  when 
he  said  yon  mig^t  aoeorately  speak 
of  men,  but  not  of  women,  lor  while 
there  are  many  men,  there  is  only 
one  woman.  The  male  Point  of 
Honour  is  best  studied  among  those 
who  follow  the  profession  of  arms, 
which  is  nmdi  oonoemed  with  the 
honooraUe.  Besides  it  is  so  diverse 
and  waTering  that  one  most  limit 
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tlio  Held,  otherwue  thara  would  be 
ao  end.    deie  i§  e  8(cn*y  of  a  Franeh 

noble  whose  curls  were  the  admiration 
of  the  Court.  Tt  happonofl  that  he 
was  once  aiiked  whcthor  they  were 
hiH  own,  and  promptly  answered  that 
they  were.  **Bul  U  tluit  lot"  aaid 
the  King.  "N<s  Sire»"  wee  the  ub- 
efaedied  eoewer  ;  they  are  only  well 
made  pcrri^;:^."  "  Tlion  wliy  did  you 
tell  mo  it  was  your  own  hair  ?  "  was 
the  instant  and  natural  roproach  of 
his  friend.  "Why,  because  I  owe 
the  truth  to  the  King,  end  to  jon 
nothing.**  On  this  quarrel,  on  hie 
right,  nanraly,  to  tell  a  lie,  that 
gentleman  would  have  fouf?ht  cheer- 
fully. There  was  a  Point  of  Honour, 
and  surely  a  very  odd  one,  which 
it  would  take  a  whole  tieeliee  of 
iseeoiitvy  to  diseDtauj^ 

Among  fighting  men  themeelvee  this 
punctilio  has  varied  from  age  to  ac^. 
Marlborough  onco  answered  a  friend, 
who  expostulated  with  him  for  expos- 
ing his  life  so  freely  on  the  field  of 
'battle,  by  saying  tiiat  he  did  not  lead 
oavalry-chaiges  out  of  mere  vainglory, 
but  bcM^ause  he  should  think  hinisolf 
unworthy  of  the  kindness  whicli  his 
army  had  always  shown  him,  if  he 
did  not  share  its  perils.  Now  this 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  great  o^ 
tains  of  tibe  Middle  Ages,  who  were 
not  only  generals,  but  ]aii|^t%--^ 
rather  knights  first,  and  generals 
afterwards.  The  modern  general  may 
set  an  example  at  a  crisis.  Lord 
Qjde  thought  that  an  oocasioa  for 
showing  hbueilf  at  the  very  front 
arose  during  the  fighting  at  Luoknow ; 
but  when  his  aide-de-camp  expostu- 
lated, he  allowed  that  hia  plncf>  wrs 
in  the  rear.  Marlborough  still  ihouglit 
as  Sir  John  Chandos  had  dune  At 
the  battle  of  Anray  in  Brittany,  Sir 
John  fanned  his  army  in  a  line  with 
a  reserve.  It  was  on  the  reserve  that 
he  relied  to  win,  and  he  chose  Sir 
Hugh  de  Calverley  to  oommand  these 


men  who  were  to  stand  behind.  For 
a  modem  officer  this  would  have  been 
a  signal  hc»M>ur;  Sir  Hugh  heard  of 
it  with  deep  anger,  and  refused  to 
auvwhere  but  in  the  front  rank. 
After  many  words  iiad  failed  to  uver- 
coeae  his  obsttnaoy,  Chendoe  made  the 
great  appeel  with  teem  in  his  eyes. 
"MesBxre  Hugh,"  said  he^  either  you 
or  I  must  take  the  reserve.  Which 
do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  1  "  When 
it  was  put  to  him  in  these  terms, 
Calverley  realised  the  moostrostty  of 
(he  notion  that  his  chief  eonld  stoop 
to  the  less  honourable  place.  He  took 
the  reser?^  end  with  it  he  won  the 
battle  1>v  a  well-timed  tiank-attaek. 
Meanwhile  Sir  John  Chandos  ceivsed 
to  be  a  general  from  the  moment  the 
battle  begen,  and  renamed  his  place 
•stheftEttkalglitintheenny.  Among 
the  n<endi  ehivalry  it  is  probable, — 
or  more,  it  is  certain— that  no  Sir 
Hugh  de  Calverlev  could  have  been 
found  to  sacrifice  his  personal  dignity 
to  the  good  of  the  cause.  Look, 
for  instMioe^  at  the  overbeering  in- 
solencc  thoy  displayed  when  serving 
with  the  Hungarians  against  the  Turk 
at  Nieopolis,  and  with  the  Ca.sitilians 
against  the  English  and  Portuguese 
at  Aljubarrota.  They  would  not 
seorifloe  their  r^ht  to  be  first ;  they 
would  rush  in  regardless  of  piaoe, 
ehmuMtenoe  and  advice,  —  which 

explains  all  their  defeats  in  the 
Hundnxi  Years'  War.  It  was  always 
the  same  story,  at  Crecy,  at  Poitiers, 

Agincourt,  or  at  VemeoiL  A  mob 
of  unruly  gentlemen^  who  would  think 
of  nothing  but  their  own  Point  of 
Honour,  was  pitted  against  a  body  of 
gentlemen  w^ho  had  the  same  code  as 
themselves,  but  were  not  iuoapable  of 
discipline. 

For  it  must  be  allowed  that^  if  the 
Point  of  Honour  ie  often  the  feather 
in  the  the  something  picturoeque 
and  symbolical  of  duty,  it  is  at  other 
times  a  mere  form  of  vanity.  Then 
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it8  working  are  not  wholly  beautiful. 
Hie  rum  of  all  oorpa  of  FMiriaiM 
has  been  %  perverted  Point  of  Hooonr* 

Tales  are  told  of  our  own  Guards  and 
how  they  refused  to  stipply  dpt«,ils  for 
the  trenches  on  tlie  ijround  that  they 
were  exempt  from  duty.  But 

this  was  a  small  errur  not  persevered 
in,  and  more  than  oompensated  bj 
that  infliienoe  of  the  window  at 
Whtte'B,  which  eanaed  the  Qnatdi  to 
be  the  only  corps,  except  the  Tight 
Division,  which  kept  jHjrfect  order  in 
the  retreat  from  Burgos.  Here  self- 
lespect,  aided  im>  doubt  by  an  ezoel- 
lent  bddy  of  non-conmifleioaed  oiffioerBy 
did  the  work  of  the  beat  military 
training.  The  two  produced  identical 
results.  But  tlie  fixed  r(**4olutioii  to 
insist  on  your  righUi  and  your  place, 
r^^uxlless  of  others  and  of  the  service, 
may  flow  from  the  same  aonree.  Thni 
the  Janissaries  oame  to  daam  it  as  a 
right  that  they  were  not  to  take  the 
field,  except  when  the  Sultan  himself 
was  there.  Even  when  he  was,  he 
had  trouble,  as  the  last  of  the  great 
fighting  Sultana,  Hand  tiie  Fourth, 
frand,  when  he  mawihed  to  retake 
Bagdad  from  the  Persiana.  From 
that  time  forward  they  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  Mahnioud  exterminated 
them  with  his  new  soldiers  and  the 
guns  of  Kara  Qehannim  (which  is, 
being  interpreted,  Bkbk  Hetl,)  the 
Fkaha  who  ocMumanded  hit  artillery. 

We  need  not  go  either  to  the  East 
or  to  antitjuity  for  examples  of  the 
spirit  which  ende<^l  hy  ruining  the 
Janissaries.  It  was  beoouiiug  very 
viable  amoi^  the  Guards  of  Napoleon 
before  his  shortlived  empire  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  At  Fuentee  de 
Onoro  the  division  of  the  Guard  which 
was  serving  with  Mjisi^ena  refused  to 
move  at  a  crisis  of  the  battle  because 
the  order  was  not  givw  by  their  own 
mairf***^  Lsnfrey  oalls  their  actaon 
Bjaantine,  but  he  might  have  ooor 
tsfited  himself  with  eaUii^  it  human, 
}io.  470, — rot*.  T.ynx. 


and  4Uoting  it  as  an  example  of  what 
oomes  of   having   privileged  oorpa. 
Hie  process  by  wfaidh  the  lesnlt  is 
obtained  is  vtscj  simple.    Ton  pick  a 
body  of  men  to  make  a  very  choice 
regiment  or  combination  of  rp<,'impnts  ; 
you  give  them  pmise,  pre-ejiunence, 
and  all  kinds  uf  maiks  of  honour  to 
stimulate  their  personal  pride^  so  that 
titty  may  always  be  trusted  to  answer 
to  the  l  all  at  a  crisis.    The  object  is 
to  develoi>e  the  martial  pride  of  that 
Seifor  .S'o/fAWowhodeligliU'd  I^rantome, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  Rodo- 
MAHTADis  EBPAicnoLLBS.  They  asked 
him  how  many  soldiers  the  Vioeroy 
had  brought  to  Milan.  "  Six  thousand 
soldiers,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  four 
thousand  Germans,  nnrl  night  thoumnd 
Italians."    This  calm  H.s.sumption  that 
the  title  oiaddado  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  oild  Spanish  bands,  was  precisely 
the    rodomontade   whidi  Brantdme 
thought  became  the  mouth  of  the 
nation  whiih  was  then  pre-eminently 
the  soldier-people.     Tt  wius  realh'  en- 
titled to  respect,  for  behind  it  was 
the  qnrit  of  the  ^kemen  of  RaTonna, 
the  soldiers  of  Mondragon,  the  fareios 
of   Nordlingen    (of    whom  Defoe's 
Cavalier  thought  so  nobly)  and  the 
heroic  old  l^jinds  of  Kocroi.  T'hrt-**^ 
men  knew  they  were   the  Spanish 
Infantry  and  that  much  was  ex- 
pected of  them.   This  is  the  fine 
side;  but  there  is  anotiier.  Such 
men  end  by  insisting  that,  as  mudi 
is  reqin"re<l,  so  much  shall  be  given. 
They  become   punctiUous,  till  their 
insolence  grows  intolerable,  and  they 
are  apt  to  insist  on  exemptions  simI 
favours.  But  on  tills  liae  one  oomes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  picked  regiments, 
concerning  which  there  i<^  !nuch  tO  be 
said  not  to  the  present  purpose. 

Some  Points  of  Honour  of  the  old- 
time  soldieis  sound  strange,  and  others 
look  monsteous.  It  was  tlie,  at  first 
eighty  queer  boast  of  the  old  bands  of 
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Roeroi  that  tlnj  made  »  oapitolation 
on  the  field  of  betlle.    But  it  was 

a  great  achievement,  none  the  less. 
The  bad  generalship  of  "Slelo  had 
caused  the  veteran  Spanisli  infantry 
to  be  cut  off,  and  exposed  to  the 
etteok  of  the  whole  BVeneh  anny. 
They  fought  it.  oat  till  tiie  majority  of 
tiieiii  bad  fallen,  having  in  the  process 
rained  several  of  the  ImxsI  of  the 
French  corps,  inehiding  that  regiment 
of  Hepburn  wiiich  had  been  Mackay's 
Soots  Brigade  in  the  army  of  QoatavoS) 
and  is  now,  after  pasaing  tiumagh  the 
Her\ices  of  Bernard  of  Saxe  Wiemar, 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  of  the 
Dutch,  the  First  of  the  T.ine  in  the 
British  Army.  According  to  the 
oustom  of  the  time  they  had  nothing 
to  ezpeet  save  to  be  pat  to  the  sword. 
Oonde,  partly  booaose  thay  were  still 
formidable  uid  his  own  army  tired 
with  a  long  day's  fighting  and  march- 
ing, partly  out  of  admiration  for  their 
fine  defence,  allowed  them  to  capitulate 
as  if  they  had  been  a  fortified  town. 
The  story  that  they  were  all  killed  in 
their  raidES  is  a  romantic  embellishment 
of  the  truth.  Some  hundreds  survived, 
and  from  tliem  descend  three  of  the 
regiments  of  the  present  Bpanish  army. 
When  explained  this  looks  intelligible 
enoogh.  What  oarries  as  awmy  into  a 
oode  of  honoar  and  morals  so  alien  that 
it  requires  no  slight  effort  to  grasp  it, 
is  the  cnrious  meaning  gi%'en  to  the 
words  ioyaJty  to  thf,  Jlag  by  the  soldiers 
of  tiie  Thirty  Years'  War.  They 
took  it  in  the  literal  sense.  So  long 
ais  the  Bag  was  flying,  and  not  in  die 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  requirefl  him  to  sta.nd  by  his 
side ;  but  when  tiie  flag  wm  taken  he 
was  free  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy. 
He  in  jEaet  followed  the  flag.  To  be 
•ors^  in  all  long  wars  regiments  tend 
to  become  tribes  which  have  no  country 
except  the  camp.  In  the  Peninsular 
War  we  recruited  Spaniards,  more 
especially  in  the  95th  which  had  from 


twelve  to  twenty  of  them  per  company. 
Ckwtello  speaks  very  well  of  Umoi, 

calling  them  good  soldiers  and  good 
messmates,  whose  chief  fault  was  that 
they  would  butcher  the  Frendi 
wounded.  When  Wellington  reached 
Bordeaox  these  msn  were  paid  ofl^ 
and  they  went  relactantly.  During 
foar  years  of  marching  and  fighting 
the  regiment  hafl  In^cotn*^  their  home, 
and  they  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  remain  with  the  colours,  and 
fight  England's  battles  in  Amerioa  or 
in  India. 

It  is  so  natural  to  man  to  beoome 
subdue<i  to  what  he  works  in,  that 
one  finds  this  vanity,  or  whatever 
you  please  to  call  it,  breaking  out 
even  in  forces  which  pass  for  having 
had  least  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  mere 
professional  soldier.  The  New  Model 
Army  lives  in  history,  more  or  less 
justly,  as  a  Ixxly  of  st^m  enthusiasts, 
devoted  to  a  can  He,  and  contemptuous 
of  the  tricks  and  pretensions  o£  soldiers 
ovevH^ ;  but  even  in  this  eoBoeptional 
body,  which  did  in  the  main  deserve 
its  character,  we  find  the  soldier's 
touchiness  concerning  his  dignity.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  armies  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  each  general 
had  his  own  regiment  in  the  army 
oommanded  by  his  colonel^lieatenant, 
and  in  each  regiment  the  <  ^  nel 
had  his  own  company  commanded  by 
his  captain-lieutenant.  The  regiment 
and  the  company  held  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  commanding  officer 
eonfetred  a  eertain  dignity  upon  them, 
and  exempted  them  firam  merely  dis- 
agreeable duty.  During  the  opera> 
tions  before  Noseby  Fairfiir  had  given 
orders  that  each  regiment  in  turn  \\  as 
to  form  the  rearguard.  When  it 
came  to  tiie  tarn  of  his  own,  the  men 
daimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that 
they  formed  the  General's  guard. 
They  were  as  ready  to  fight  as  others, 
and  no  donht  disposed  to  agree  that 
it  was  their  part  to  fight  better ;  but 
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they  held,  and  the  military  ideas  of 
the  time  bore  them  out,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  expected  to  do  dirty 
and  diflftgreeable  work,  soeh  m  nuweh- 

iqg  ovci-  ground  which  had  been 
trampled  into  mud  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  army  and  the  waggons.  Fairfax 
brought  them  to  order  by  dismounting 
and  placing  himself  at  their  head. 
They  could  not  refoae  to  do  what 
their'  Qenenl  mnd  Oolmiel  was  pre- 
pared to  do  with  them.  When  one 
remembers  what  the  weight  of  the 
nding-lx)ots  worn  in  those  times  was, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  heavy 
marching  over  the  roadlees  country 
rniioh  oat  up  by  the  passage  of  troops, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  General 
of  the  Parliament  did  not  spare  him- 
self. From  the  fact  that,  liko  Sir 
John  Chandos  at  Auray,  he  ;ip[i«>;ile(l 
to  the  feelings  of  his  men,  and  did 
not  merelj  ei^oroe  an  order,  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  had 
some  justification  for  their  claim.  On 
both  these  occasions  a  higher  Point  of 
Honour  was  called  in  to  over-ride  the 
lower. 

The  sea  is  not  witiMmt  fte  ponotiliaa. 
FbtIi^m  the  esdnsiTe  right  of  the 
captain  to  the  starboard  of  the 
quarter-deck,  or  the  rule  that  the 
senior  goes  into  a  boat  last  and  out 
of  it  first,  ought  not  to  go  by  the 
name.  They  are  needful  regulations 
meant  to  prerent  eonfodon.  But  the 
role  that  ibib  iafedor  makea  way  lor 
the  superior  when  ahipa  49NMa  one 
another's  course  is,  or  rather  was,  a 
punctilio.  Now  when  two  sailing- 
vessels  are  meeting  on  opposite  tacks, 
tiiatt  one  of  them  which  ia  on  the  port 
poaoM  aatem  of  the  other, — except  in 
the  racing  of  Bahama  schooners,  wlien 
both  wear  and  try  it  again.  In  the 
old  days  the  senior  ex|>ectcd  the 
junior  to  give  him  the  precedence.  It 
was  on  this  point  that  Sir  Richard 
QrenriUe  of  the  Bevenge  inaiated  at 
Fkma.   He  mid  he  wmdd  oonateain 


the  Spaniaids  to  make  wav  for  him, 
and  thereby  do  hom;4;e  to  the  Queen's 
flag.  If  they  had  consented,  he  would 
unqoettionably  have  stood  on  till  he 
rejoined  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  As 
they  would  not,  his  way  was  stopped, 
and  he  fought  that  thrice  fsimous 
fight. 

The  punctilio  of  punctilios,  the  most 
fiunoosof  all  known  Points  of  Honoor, 
was  the  daim  to  the  salute  made  by 

the  kings  of  England  in  all  the  four 
seas.  The  history  of  that  demand  is 
not  without  obscurities.  Probably  it 
goes  back  to  the  early  Ange\nns,  who 
being  not  only  kings  of  England  but 
dukes  of  Kbrmandy  and  Aoquitaine^ 
were  masters  on  both  sides  of  the 
Narrow  Sea.s,  and  might  not  unreason- 
ably claim  dominion  over  them  as 
inland  waters.  JSo  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  who  were  also  kings  of 
Norway,  claimed  to  be  sovereigns  of 
the  Sound.  That  was,  at  least  we 
may  plausibly  siqqpose  it  was,  the 
serious  political  origin  of  the  right  to 
the  saluk'.  Yet  when  Normandy  and 
Ac^uitame  were  gone,  the  kings  of 
Enghmd  atill  inriatod  on  exacting  this 
mark  of  deference  to  their  imperial 
flag.  Nor  was  the  Commonwealth 
one  whit  less  punctilious  on  that  point 
than  any  Stuart,  Tudor,  or  Planta- 
genet.  It  had  become  a  mere  symbol 
of  what  one  might  almost  call  a  kind 
of  social  superiority.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  it  waa 
at  its  height.  Monson  says  that  it 
was  only  out  of  his  pure  good-nature 
and  politeness  that  T>jrd  Howard  of 
Effingham  allowed  the  Dutchmen,  who 
helped  him  to  take  Oadis,  to  show  their 
flag  et  a&  in  hia  preaence.  Mionson 
himself,  when  commanding  as  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  would 
not  allow  a  Dutch  officer,  who  had 
duly  rendered  the  salute,  to  rehoist 
his  flag.  Hub  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  oikl  daim,  and  it  ia  to  be  ex- 
plained in  tiiiaway.   Bni^iBh  oflioers 
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held  lhat,  while  thoii  ilug  wii^  nf  moi-e 
dignity  than  any  royal  banner,  it  was 
incomparably  superior  to  the  ensign  of 
a  Republic  So,  while  a  salute  from 
the  first  was  enough,  the  second  had 
no  rif^ht  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  kingly  flag  at  all,  except  by 
gracious  and  coudescending  permia- 
aioQ*  The  phlegmatic  Dutoh  would 
endure  not  a  little  when  it  wm  net 
their  cue  to  fight,  bat  tiiia  was  grievoiu 
to  them.  Wo  must  confess  that  our 
exacting  arrogance  towards  them  ended 
by  losing  all  grace.  While  we  were 
demanding  that  their  flag  should  veil 
itself  before  ours,  we  waived  our  claim 
to  the  salute  from  France  with  some 
meekness,  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
swore  stoutly  that  it  should  Vx;  ren- 
dered by  no  ship  of  his.  In  the  long 
run  the  famous  historic  claim  to  the 
Mlute  sank  into  an  esenae  of  whioh 
an  ocoBsional  officer  took  advantage 
when  he  wanted  to  hector  a  Dutch- 
man, Yet  it  remained  in  the  King's 
Heoulations  and  Admiralty  In- 
STKUCTIONS  till  the  revision  of  1806. 
It  was,  in  fact,  first  explioitly  resigned 
by  the  Sovereign  who  gave  up  the 
title  of  King  of  France  and  removed 

the  lilies  frt»ni  his  shield. 

The  sea  was,  on  the  whole,  less 
favourable  to  punctilio  than  the  land, 
being  a  much  rougher  place  altogether. 
Then,  too^  the  organised  seanwrvice  is 
in  the  main  later  than  the  military, 
and  has  less  about  it  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  sixt^'enth  century.  Yet 
it  had  something.  Thus  at  Benchy 
Head,  TourviUe  refused  to  fire  lirst 
oa  tlie  cbaUenge  of  Sir  John  Ashby, 
because  the  ^iglishman  was  his  in- 
ferior in  rank.  In  Rodney's  great 
fight  olT  Uominica,  the  Count  de 
Grosse,  when  cut  off  and  overjiowered, 
preferred  to  surrender  to  bir  Samuel 
Hood  who  only  came  up  when  the 
Ville  de  Fteis  was  already  cot  to 
•»»eees-  It  made  no  practical  differ- 
but  his  pride  found  it  easier  to 


lower  the  Ha^  of  France  to  an  admiral 
than  to  a  plain  captain. 

The  dignity,  sblemmity,  and  Qet«- 

mony  of  tlie  sea  gather  round,  or 
rather  reside  upon  the  quarter  deck. 
It  would  sf<-m,  howcncr,  tliat  this  is 
rather  a  iii>Hlern  development  than  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  was  very  largely 
the  work  of  the  Bari  of  St  Yinoeot. 
One  of  this  great  offioaHa  strongest 
qualities  was  his  keen  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  working  on  the 
imagination  of  men  and  their  feelingH 
of  awo  and  reverence.  During  the 
mutiny  year  of  1797,  when  he  was 
hi  eonunand  ol  the  Heditenanean 
fleet,  he  set  himself  resolute^  to  m^DS 
authority  dignified  and  conspicuous. 
Every  morning  he  held  a  solemn 
parade  of  the  Marines,  when  (Jod  sai^ 
llie  Kiiuf  was  played,  arms  presented, 

and  all  hats  off  at  the  tame.  The 
Earl  hunsdf  was  always  there  in  full 

uniform.  "Though,"  says  his  bio* 
grapher,  "  it  was  not  required  of  other 
otlicers,  yet  it  was  noticed  that  his 
lordship  invariably  appeared  in  iuil- 
dress  uniform ;  and  aa  a  general  warn- 
ing  to  all,  was  remarlred  the  ^ery 
violent  displeasure  which  he  on©  day 
manifested,  sj)ringing  from  the  quarter- 
rleek  upon  a  seanuin,  a  eaptain  of  a 
top,  whose  head  his  lordship  spied  in 
the  distance  for  an  instant  covered 
while  the  National  Anthem  sounded.'* 
There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
absurd  in  the  old  Admiral's  sudden 
leap  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  in 
full  uniform,  to  i*©move  the  hat  of  the 
captain  of  the  top.  Yet  the  bio- 
grapher was  no  doubt  right  in  think- 
ing that  "  the  angiy  reproof  of  that 
thoughtless  man"  was  "the  subject 
of  grave  reflections  to  all  seamen." 
The  oflScers  might  laugh,  (juietly  of 
course  and  in  moderation,  at  the 
"Image  of  blue  and  of  gold,  whose 
height  was  about  five  feet  seven  inehea 
and  the  breadth  thereof  was  about 
twenty  inches,"  which  LcNrd  St.  Vincent 
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set  up  every  uioriiing  ou  the  quarter* 
dedk  of.  tbe  Yille  de  Puu  before 
Gedis.   The  image  was  in  het  the 

Adminl's  own  august  person,  which 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  ir- 
reverent joke  by  Mr.  Pryce  Cuiuby, 
lieutenant  of  the  Thalia,  who  ro- 
Ut/ftd  tibe  tedinin  of  blockade-service 
lagr  oonpociiig  a  parody  oil  the  third 
chapter  of  DanieL  Bat  who  will 
undertake  to  say  that  that  image, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  held  round 
it,  did  not  make  many  realise  the 
meaning  of  tiiose  h])iritual  things, 
authority  and  luv  .Uu  I  Where  &e 
fomui  of  p(rfiteii08s  ere  neglected  the 
•pirit  of  it  goeeafan,  said  Goldsmith, 
and  in  its  own  way  this  is  true  of 
discipline.  Therefore  there  is  much 
to  ije  said  for  the  regard  which 
martial  men  have  commonly  ahown 
lor  oereoMmiei.  None  ever  had  it 
in  higher  degree  than  St.  Vincent, 
or  made  it  more  useful.  He  exacted 
a  due  regard  to  fornr^  from  officers  as 
well  a-s  from  men.  Tn  .May,  1797,  in 
the  heat  of  his  struggle  with  mutiny, 
he  fonad  time  to  iaeae  an  order  that 
lientenante  who  presented  tbemaelvee 
at  the  entering  port  of  his  flag-ship 
with  round  hats  and  strings  in  their 
.shoes  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
on  board. 

Tet  St  Vinoent,  though  be  had  the 
good  Moae  to  refine  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Sir  John  Orde  on  a  qoarrel 
arising  out  of  a  Service-question,  could 
fall  into  the  puerilities  of  the  point 
of  dignity  and  of  honoui-.  It  was 
always  thought  tlmt  an  admiral  was 
entitled  to  eail  in  a  line^if-battle  ehip. 
At  a  later  date  Nebon  weakened  his 
fleet  just  before  l^rafidgar  hf  allowing 
Calder  to  go  home  in  a  liner  to  face 
the  court-martial  whicli  was  inflict<'<i 
on  him  for  not  beating  Villeneuve 
soffidentiy ;  Nelson  could  not  impose 
the  indignity  of  a  w^age  home  in  a 
frigate  even  on  one  of  the  few  personal 
enemies  he  liad.    Now  it  happened 


that  St.  Vincent  had  been  constrained 
to  oome  out  in  a  frigate.  He  had 
submitted  to  this  as  a  dissgreeaUe 
neoessity,  but,  as  his  command  wore 

on  and  his  health  hegan  to  fail,  it 
rankled  in  his  mind.  In  a  lette  r 
written  in  April,  179^,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  the  Secretary  <rf  the  Ad- 
miralty, his  irritation  oomet  out  in 
these  tart  terms.  "  You  have  given 
no  opinion,  public  or  private,  or  rather 
no  ans%ver  to  my  interrogatory ; 
wliotlier  1  am  to  take  my  j)afi.sage  to 
England  in  the  Yille  de  Paris,  or  to 
go  like  a  convict  as  I  came  out  I 
do  not  like  to  stir  the  question  in  a 
public  letter,  unless  you  feel  yourself 
incompetent  to  give  the  answer,  as 
matters  now  s^tand."  Plainly  St. 
Vincent  was  prepar«l  to  make  a 
public  matter  of  this  contemplated 
slight  on  his  dignify.  How  highly 
he  ranked  that,  he  showed  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  French  fle«'t  under 
Bruix  came  into  the  Medit^^rranean 
in  great  force  while  our  own  was 
scattered  and  at  a  disadvantage. 
Eortunately  for  ua  the  Frenchman 
had  little  enterprise^  and  little  con- 
fidence in  his  command.  He  avoided 
a  battle,  and  St.  VinceTit  followed 
with  a  smaller  fcjrco.  Near  Port 
Mahuu  the  Admiral's  health  broke 
down,  and  he  left  the  fleet  at  sea^ 
in  hii  thieedecker.  Keith,  to  whom 
the  command  now  fell,  shrank  from 
forcing  on  an  action  against  a 
superior  enemy  with  n  iV«'t  already 
considerably  outnumlx-iLHi,  and  now 
further  weakened  by  the  bepaiation 
of  a  vessel  of  this  importance^  He 
tuned  aside  to  pick  her  up  again 
at  Port  Mahon,  and  Bruiz  escaped. 
White's  Nvindow  would  perhaps  not 
have  approved  of  this  act  of  St. 
Vincent's,  and  yet  one  does  not  feel 
certain.  Nobody  at  the  time  con- 
demned him  openly  for  placing  his 
own  dignity  before  the  Service. 

David  Haknay. 
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VII. — Ths  Kailway-Sxatiok. 


It  is  five  mileB  from  the  Village, 
along  a  quiet  road  where  the  dew  of 

very  early  morning  glistens  OH  the  red 
bntmbleB  and  the  trees,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Ixindon,  and  in 
a  direct  line  to  iiowlicre  at  all.  It 
boasts  a  wooden  ticket-otticei  where 
there  are  very  few  tiekete  and  no 
offioer,  that  reeponnhle  man  of  thirteen 
years  being  usually  engiged  in  playing 
marbles  on  the  platform ;  a  wooden 
shed  for  a  waiting-room,  three  parts 
open  to  the  keen  and  early  air,  with  an 
absurd  blush  rose  creeping  up  it  and 
nodding  her  head  aoltly  in  the  thin 
breens  at  the  rickety  benoh  within ; 
an  ivy-covered  signal-box,  and  a  signal- 
man, who  has  grown  extraordinarily 
fat  and  tranquil  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
rare,  calm  duties,  generally  to  be  seen 
seated  on  the  steps  in  lus  stout  shirt 
sleeves,  smoking  a  pipe  and  reading 
the  local  newspaper  in  perfect  peace- 
fulness.    There  are  white  gates  too, 
(for  the  line  runs  across  the  quiet  road,) 
which  seem  to  have  been  especially, 
if  not  exclusively,  erected  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  stout  signalman's 
stout  infants,  who  sit  on  thc^se  barriers 
and  cheer  the  two  trains  of  the  day 
with  a  stolid  country  enjoyment  and 
no  undue  enthusiasm.    There  is  also 
a  heavy  porter  of    seventeen,  who, 
seeing  that  his  home  is  Sve  miles  off 
in  the  Village  oannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  often  at  the  Station; 
and  who,  when  he  is  there,  is  ren- 
dered  entirely   useless  in   an  otilcial 
capacity  by  an  East  Aiigliau  accent 
so  rich   that  no  passenger,  otlier 
than  an  East  Arg^i^Ti,  can  nnder^ 


stand  him,  and  by  his  immovable 
and  inherent  ol^Jeotion  to  oanying 
anything  heavy.  As  a  sort  of  back- 
ground to  the  porter  (who,  since  he  is 
hardly  useful,  mar  perhnpv  Ix*  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  u  substantial 
ornament,)  some  eymo  has  suspended 
a  row  of  flaming  railway  advertise* 
ments,  whereon  the  rustle  Is  assured 
that  he  may  get  to  Paris  from  London 
in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  and  first- 
claims  to  Madrid  for  '^onietliiiig  not  very 
much  in  excess  of  Jus  entire  annual 
income.  The  whole  Station  would 
indeed  ^>pear  to  owe  its  existenee  to 
the  ente^rising  ignonuice  of  an  ex> 
oeedingly  jnaior  director  of  the  Bail- 
way  Companr.  who  li  m  fondly  imagined 
that  he  is  gomg  to  bring  this  remote 
spot  into  touch  with  a  great  world, 
inspire  ite  lare  inhabitaiits  with  those 
town^bom  instinoto  called  push, 
•dvaoos^  and  getting  on  in  life,  and 
rouse  the  ^nllagers  for  ever,  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two,  from  their 
present  dreadful,  sleepy,  tranquil,  and 
old-fashioned  condition,  which  some 
fools  still  believe  means  happiness. 

This  mornings  at  least,  is  certainly 
the  busiest  morning  of  tlie  week.  It 
is  barely  an  hour  before  the  arrival 
of  the  one  up  train  (which  the  stolid 
porter,  now  serenely  eating  a  second 
breakfast  at  the  signal-box,  calls  the 
Lnnnon  Billy),  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  one  on  the  platform  and  no  sign 
of  the  Station  being  anything  except 
a  gay  little  practical  joke  on  the 
part  of  the  Railway  Company.  A 
lumbering  cart,  coming  very  slowly 
down  the  dewy  road  leading  from 
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the  Village,  ia  lelmrely  pulled  up  by 
its  driver,  Imravdy  rdievwl  by  him 

of  a  wooden  box  tied  round  with 
cord,  and  left  standing  by  itself  (the 
old  hor^c  heing  perfectly  immovable) 
a  (|uiei  part  of  tbe  moruiug  land- 
scape. The  driyeTi  having  called  out 
**  Qeotgd  t "  (aad  George^  who  is  iihe 
porter,  having  put  his  head  <mi  of 
his  refuge  and,  perceiving  the  corded 
box,  hastily  withdrawn  it  again)  sits 
down  on  the  platform,  tlicks  lii.s  legs 
contemplatively  with  lus  whip  and 
lookB  np  Mid  down  tiio  liae^  wfaseb 
ia  M  pQMtliil  as  BMndiMu 

A  gill  oanM  ^to  sight  in  a 
minute,  a  coimtry-clieeked  Nellie, 
with  her  eyelids  a  little  bit  re<l 
after  a  parting,  says  "  Tluuikee  fur 
taking  my  box  "  Uconicaily  to  honest 
J«BS%  and  aiis  by  him  at  the 
rickety  b«idi  (with  the  blush  rose 
nodding  at  her  softly)  and  sinks 
into  that  abH^rtt  silence  which,  alike 
with  tlie  8nnpie.st  and  the  pro- 
toundest  persouji,  means  emotion. 
NslUe  indsed  is  going  io  a  pkee 
in  Landon, — her  aU,  bdng  the  eauwi 
§Bn  for  her  jouiiey,  now  obsped 
very  tight  in  a  piece  of  T^nvspaper 
in  a  little  hot  hand — and  will  la  rid 
there  this  evening,  without  a  penny 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  mercy 
(HeavBD  help  hsrl)  of  the  entirely 
anknown  adTeetieei'  in  last  month's 
CouKTT  Chbomicle,  who  required  a 
country  girl  as  housemaid  It  is  as 
well  perhaps  that  JSeiiie  s  up  bringing, 
wiUi  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters 
in  a  thfae^oomed  cottage  on  eighteen 
shillinp  a  week,  most  already  have 
aequaintcd  her  with  some  of  the  cruel 
facts  of  life,  and  that  she  goes  to  that 
greater  world  (James,  who  lias  never 
been  there,  describes  London  to  her 
in  very  comfortable  terms)  innocent, 
bat  not  ignorant^ 

While  she  is  watching,  with  her 
dmple  absent  eyes,  the  signal  man's 
MoUie  swinging  on  her  gate,  and  the 


booking-offioer  at  his  marbles  on  the 
pUtfonD,  a  couple  more  carts  drive 

up  to  the  Station  and  haneet  James 
gets  up  to  meet  a  fat  farmer,  who  is 
going  to  the  cattle-market  in  the 
country  town  and  ia  darned  if  he 
can  see  why  any  chap  need  go  further 
afield  than  that.  He  stands  and 
talks  technically  to  James  wiih  his 
hands  deep  in  his  stout  corduroy 
breeches*  pockets,  a  good  old  country- 
man, with  a  homely  tanned  face,  very 
white  hair,  a  fiery  old  temper,  and  a 
most  honest  respect  for  his  Qod^  his 
Bovereignt  and  himself.  One  can 
fancy  him  going  to  his  destination 
taking  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the 
narrow  third-class  carriage,  with  his 
old  liaudii  rciitiug  on  lu^  atout  knees, 
plenty  of  talk  about  the  harvest  and 
the  fanning  prospects  to  the  chilly 
passenger  opposite,  a  kindly  help  and 
civility  for  the  old  women  with 
baskete  and  bundles  and  birdcages, 
and  a  fine  clieertulness  under  a  gootl 
deal  of  real  discomfort  which  one 
takes  to  be  n  vutne  peooliBr  to  tho 
orders  called  lower. 

George  emerges  from  the  signal- 
box  with  great  leisureliness  just  as 
the  farmer  i<  discussing  farm-yard 
history  witli  Jauu^  with  that  perfect 
openness  of  expression  which  causes 
the  town-bred  person  to  blosh,  and 
gives  Nellie  (who  overhears  it  periia|M 
vaguely  from  her  seat  through  other 
thoughts)  no  more  embarrassment 
than  it  would  give  any  othn  i  jierson 
who  liad  heard  plain  t&cUi  stated 
plainly  aU  her  life.  A  law  moco 
people  come  on  the  platform  at  the 
moment.  The  booking-officer,  on  being 
called  to  by  James  (who  is  as  much  in 
command  of  the  Station  as  anybody 
el^),  "  Where  are  you  getting  to, 
Billy  ] "  leaves  his  marbles  reluctantly 
and  slonflhes  np  the  platform.  Qeovge 
condew^nds  to  label  a  very  poor  box, 
very  ti^^tly  corded,  without  asking 
its  owner  (a  very  old  woman)  where 
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she  is  going  to,  because  in  a  little 
country  place  like  this  one  would  be 
a  fool  iudedti  if  oae  didn't  know 
evecything  about  everybody.  "And 
Sam  be  agoing  to  meet  yaa  in  Dieter, 
Miasnef"  he  asks,  to  which  Missus 
(called  otherwise  Betty)  replies  "  As 
they  say  he  teii  mo  so  in  this,"  pro- 
duces a  poor  letter  to  uhow  the  edu- 
cated Oeorge,  and  then  puts  it  back, 
eagefallyflaaootiied,  in  her  deep  pocket. 
Betly  indeed  is  not  egitated  about 
the  journey,  althoai^  or  peniu^ 
because,  in  all  lier  seven  and  seventy 
years  she  Ina^  never  taken  itn  like 
before,  but  trusUi,  witii  a  trust  which 
one  likei  to  think  for  th*  eredit  ot 
poor  hnman  natme  ie  not  aliraya  ane- 
plaoed,  that  other  people  will  help 
her  out  of  lier  difficulties,  put  hor  in 
the  right  way,  and  be  all  along  as 
good  to  her  m  they  are  here,  where 
Qeorge  gets  her  her  ticket  (while  she 
aU  in  the  little  booking^offiae  with 
her  dinner  in  her  white  handkerohief 
on  her  lap  and  her  old  fiaoe  qoite 
simple  and  serene),  actually  promises 
to  see  to  her  box,  and  tlien,  when 
the  train  comes  up,  hnds  her  a  plaoei 
hoiste  her  into  it  and  oonunende  her 
to  the  care  of  the  other  oeenpanti 
of  the  carriage  with  the  announce- 
ment as  they're  to  see  fold  lady  don't 
change  nowlier^-  Init  nt  the  Junction. 

In  a  very  motiest  jmny-car  t,  driven 
by  the  voUtUe  Niece,  with  lier  box 
efarapped  vp  on  the  eeat  in  firofit  of 
her,  and  the  Mtem  year  old  ooaohman 
perched  up  behind  excessively  lumpy 
and  bucolic,  with  a  red  forelock,  liis 
mouth  open,  and  a  substantial  person 
bursting  out  of  his  prini  livery,  comes 
Mim  Ifiuy  from  the  White  Houee. 
Hie  porter,  having  eani^t  eight  of 
the  box  just  in  time^  etroUs  away 
absently  to  the  other  end  of  the 
platform,  while  Hodge  the  coachman 
wrestles  with  it  (the  Niece  always 
calls  him  liodge  on  the  principle  that 
If  it  ien't  hie  name^  with  an  appear^ 


ft!i''o  like  that  it  ouglit  to  l>e)  ;  and 
then  the  young  lady  takes  her  own 
ticket,  loses  it  at  once  and  recovers 
It  again,  after  causing  a  mall  mette 
panic  in  the  bookingmOoe^  wfaieh 
amus^  her  enormously  because  she 
is  at  an  age  wheii  the  whole  world 
scpms  to  have  Ix'en  constructed  to 
make  oua  gay.  Meanwhile  Miss  Mary 
goes  and  aite  ^wn  for  a  minute  by 
Nellie  (who  looks  draedfUly  hnpee- 
sive  and  forlorn),  laye  her  gentle  old 
wrinkled  hand  on  the  girl's  red  fist, 
and  talks  just  as  cheerfully  a-s  .Tame** 
did  of  that  great  world  to  which  Nellie 
is  going,  and  of  whiuh,  (iiaviug  lived 

in  the  Yilbige  mkI  believed  it  the 
oaivene  all  her  UtB,  and  been  always 
as  piooe,  eimple,  and  narrow  ae  any 

creature  on  this  earth,)  the  knows 
rather  less  tliau  he  doe^. 

A  serious  thing,  eight  years  old 
perliapR,  with  her  cottage- bonnet 
dipping  off  her  carle,  comes  next  to 
take  a  peony  ticket  to  the  next 
station  (where  she  is  going  to  see 
Ornjiiiy,  she  says  in  answer  to  a 
(juestion),  has  the  ticket  given  to  her 
and  a  piece  of  toU'ee  put  into  her 
grave  month  by  the  eoMMarted 
booking4)ffieer  (who  may  be  sapposed 
from  the  sticky  nature  d  the  tickets 
in  general  to  be  constantly  indulging 
in  this  luxury  liimseli),  and  goes  on 
to  the  platform  where  she  puts  a 
confiding  little  paw  into  the  farmer^s 
huge  homy  hand  (**Be  this  Salter's 
little  gsll"  he  enquires)  and  waits 
thm  tmstiDgly  upon  events.  The 
signal-man  on  his  steps  folds  up  his 
paper  resignedly  at  this  juncture,  and 
then,  because  it  wants  not  much  more 
than  ftve  nunntes  to  die  time  of  the 
trsin,  looks  out  of  the  sigoal-boK  win- 
dow with  a  nonchalant  air  as  who 
would  say,  "Well,  there  ought  to  be  a 
train  about  this  time,  but  if  there 
really  will  be  one,  darned  if  1  know  or 
care.*'  MoUie  has  to  vacate  her  gates 
for  a  nunnte,  becanse  HoUie's  mother 
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hum  «  oottage  haid  faj  hM  to  open 
tibem  ao  that  the  line  is  dear  for  the 

train,  and  Mollie  is  left  with  her  fa^ 

cheek  pressed  against  one  of  the  bars 
and  an  enormous  hurroif  waiting,  as 
it  were,  in  her  <x>aipettiut  int'ant 
mouth. 

The  Fuwm  harries  <m  to  the  plat- 
form at  this  last  mlnate,  old,  dusty, 
and  unkempt  as  usual,  having  walked 

the  five  miles  from  the  Villagt>  partly 
to  meet  a  fusty  old  scientific  montlily 
juuiaal  which  the  train  in  to  bring, 
and  partly  I  begm  to  thinks" 
the  Niaoe^  in  her  g»y  Toiee  rad 
Iwighing  delightfully,  "that  the  old 
creature  is  positively  in  lo"ve  with 
to  say  good-bye  to  the  <j:irl 
who  reiiun<is  him  somehow  (though 
how,  Gk)d  knoMTs,)  of  Christabel  who 
died.  A  very  stolid  youth,  siztoen 
years  old  perhaps,  concealing  a  good 
deal  of  real  feeling  by  a  perfectly 
inanimate  countenance,  and  possibly 
going  to  lyondon  as  a  stable-boy, 
walks  ujp  the  plailurm  carrying  his 
bundle  the  aide  of  fale  mother,  el 
whose  weepings  whieh  is  quite  kmd, 
nnrestrainiMl,  and  heartfelt^  he  oannoi 
trust  himself  to  take  any  notice. 

By  the  white  gates  somebody  (wlio 
looks  like  a  farmer  hoping  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  squire)  pulls  up  in 
his  dogcart,  talks  a  little  to  the 
dgnal-man  throng  his  wiidow,  uid 
qniets  the  horse,  who  is  much  less 
lei«!ure1y  and  patient  tluin  his  nirusti^r 
and  resents  the  idea  of  waiting  here 
indelinitely  for  a  tardy  train  which 
doesn't  appear  to  be  going  to  hurry 
itself  even  for  a  signal.  On  the 
platfoim  Kiss  Kary  looks  at  a  very 
fat,  grave,  gold  watch,  part  of  a 
presentation  to  her  effete  papn,  the 
late  incumbent.  Another  8omebo(iy, 
who  is  not  liimself  going  by  train 
and  who  is  yet  olten  here  at  this 
time,  has  diaourded  his  smock  frock 
and  perhaps  the  simpUcity  it  oovon^ 
watches  Uie  expectant  little  groups 


on  the  platform  with  an  expression 
whidi  is  so  fsr  alert  and  envious  as 
to  make  one  isney  him  one  of  those 

ambitious  pnr^ons  on  whom  that 
junior  direc  i  i'  .vas  pinning  his  hopes 
when  he  brought  the  railway  into 
existence,  until  a  girl  (who  may  be 
his  wife  very  likely,  and  is  pretty 
only  in  a  veiy  simple  fsshioa)  toaehes 
him  on  his  arm,  says  something  to 
him,  and  they  go  back  homewards 
to  their  country  work  together. 
Some  bold  soul  steps  to  the  edge  of 

the  plallonn  to  get  the  Urst  glimpse 
of  the  train  ooming  cahnly  ^uongh 
tiie  level  country.    A  v  ery  unneoee> 

san,'  whistle  makes  Mollie  huzzay. 
The  travellers  on  the  platform  collect 
their  bundles.  Some  one  shuts  the 
booking-office  door  with  a  bang.  And 
then  the  train  puffii  in  skiwly  with 
George  ciying  "Here  she  be!''  and 
considering  the  whole  duty  of  a 
porter  begun  and  don«'  with  this 
exclamation,  with  tlu^  b<>oking-otlicer 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  his 
ssnetam,  with  Mollie  perBoveriugly 
cheering  from  her  gate^  with  the 
squire-farmer's  horse  snorting  and 
tossing  his  impatient  head,  and  with 
the  pa.*?.scngers  bustling  and  hurrying 
very  likely  a»  much  as  they  have  ever 
bustled  in  their  lives,  and  yet  making 
a  delay  over  their  IsreweUs  and 
arrangements  and  seat-findings  long 
enough  to  disoi^axuse  a  Metrqfwlitan 
railway  for  a  month. 

Nellie  gets  uxio  a  carriage  with 
tiiat  weight  at  her  simple  heart, 
Sslter^s  little  girl  on  the  bnner^s 
kind  stoat  knee  oppoaito  her  and  the 
antnmn  rose  nodding  her  farewell 
from  the  sheil  without.  Sir  John 
and  my  I^ady  drive  up  rapidly  at 
this  last  minute  in  their  barouche ; 
they  are  going  to  town  for  a  week  at 
my  Ladyis  weary  desire^  and  leaving 
hdund  them  coverts  of  the  very 
finest  birds  positively  asking  the 
tiquire  to  shoot  them.    The  signai- 
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man  calls  out  leisurely  to  the  engine* 
driver,  that  he  must  make  'er  (which 
ia  the  engine)  wait  a  bit.  George, 
foreseeing  a  tip,  condescends  to  lielp 
a  large  footman  with  some  very  large 
boxes.  Betty  aettiM  down  in  Imt 
flrowdfld  ooupvtoMiit^  otting  ratfaor 
on  tibo  edge  oi  her  seat,  with  her  old 
box  under  her  feet,  nn<\  her  wrinkled 
old  hands  folde<i  tranquilly  on  her 
lap.  The  Niece  kissea  Mis8  Mary 
in  an  impulsiTe  Jewell  (with  ifao 
FIn!8qb  watohing  her  from  a  littto 
distance  with  his  far-off  old  eyes), 
can't  quite  decide  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  and  ends  by  laughing  after  all. 
Sir  John  helps  my  Lady  into  th© 
carriage  reserved  for  them,  seats 
himaeilf  bj  ber,  cheeiify  in  ipite  ef 
the  bifnif,  and  ny  JjtAy  Icwpo  bao^ 
and  sighs,  and  wonders  if  town  will 
be  less  killing  than  the  country,  or 
if  it's  one'.M  doom  to  be  bored,  restless, 
and  uneasy  everywhere  and  for  ever. 
The  engine  gets  up  steam  leisurely, 
movee  a  littila  atid  a  Uttie  man* 
Oeorge  oriee  out  "Stand  baek  there" 


in  a  iDffiiij  pralessional  manner  and 
to  no  one  in  particular.    The  stolid 

boy,  with  a  dreadful  Inmp  in  his  poor 
throat,  sees  his  niotiier,  with  eyes 
which  arc  quite  dim  and  only  look 
Btupid,  waving  to  bim  dolly  from  the 
plakorm.  Salter's  soleain  little  girl 
gives  a  short  cry  of  deli|^  aa  the 
train  starts.  Nellie  hn<*  begun  her 
new  world.  Miss  Mary  gets  into  the 
little  pony-chaise  thoughtfully.  The 
Tmrmm.  turns  away  with  his  old  hands 
olasped  behind  his  baok,  bis  old  head 
bent^  ihe  sciattlifte  paper  slipping 
from  under  his  arm,  and  his  thoughts, 
too,  far  away.  Mollie  gives  one  last 
huzzay.  The  sigual-man  settles  down 
for  eight  hours'  leisure.  George 
donobes  bomewexds.  Ibe  boi^ing- 
oOoer  looks  for  his  marblee ;  and  the 
tiain,  a  eurving  line,  goes  throogh  the 
quiet  morning  fields,  past  the  white, 
distant  village,  the  peaceful  raarkot- 
town,  and  the  long  stretch  of  calm 
and  level  landscape  beyond.  And 
then  the  eotmtry  is  left  bddod. 

8.  Q.  TALummti. 
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TRADER  ELLISON. 
(A  SiWBT  «£  BiHOU  Lboxi.) 


Some  years  agi^  when  the  tide  oC 
Moslem  influnnce,  which  for  several 
centuries  has  been  stoadiiy  tiowiiic 
south  wai'chi  aciob^  a  vast  tract  ot 
Western  Africa,  first  touched  the 
bettthen  ▼UlagiB  behind  the  eolo^y  «l 
Siemk  Leone,  a  frhiike  man.  Mt  with 
an  anxious  face  ,on  the  verandah  oi 
a  little  factory  in  a  turbulent  native 
town.  Even  today,  thoui^h  it  now 
possesiies  a  resident  gthcial  aud  a  de- 
teehment  of  amed  ooDstobolacy  who 
keep  each  order  as  th^  oeo,  while  the 
European  traders  who  ooaasknaUy 
visit  there  may  come  and  go  in  safety, 
Kabunda  is  not  a  dcsimlilp  place.  A 
tangled  forest  of  cotton- w^Mxis  hems  it 
in  Uke  a  wall :  a  breadth  of  muddy 
water  slides  pest  the  gate  of  tbe 
stockade;  and  between  l£e  river  and 
f<»«et  there  Uet  a  waste  of  reeking 
swamp  whose  ♦^xlmlations  poison  th  • 
listless  air.  Then  it  was  a  dark  pi  ice 
of  fetish  cruelty,  aud  the  first,  wiiite 
man  who  had  wdeavonrsd  to  open 
trade  with  its  priest-ridden  inhabitants 
bitterly  regretted  his  folly  as  he  sat 
there  on  that  8t<.'amy  evening. 

Trader  Ellison  was  a  broiui -shoul- 
dered, resolute  man,  well  versed  in  the 
native  ways,  which  are  always  devious 
and  sometiines  dengeroos.  Hew  he 
oame  there  is  a  simple  story,  sod  the 
story  is  also  true,  for  in  a  region  of 
bloodshed  and  pestilence  like  much 
of  Western  Africa  the  grim  realities 
of  everyday  life  are  stranger  than 
romance.  EUison  flnt  anived  in  the 
colony  as  assistant  in  a  oertein  coast- 
wise factory  with  an  extensive  native 
trade.   The  sgsnt  soon  died  of  lever» 


as  most  of  the  agents  do^  and  the 

assistant  managed  the  factory  to 
p\T'r-\'V>ody's  satisfaction.  His  cora- 
iuii>siua  on  the  gross  earnings  steadily 
mounted  up,  and  he  let  it  stand  to  iiis 
orsdit  en  the  books  of  the  firm  at 
home^  for  he  was  to  return  and  be 
married  when  his  contract  had  ^pirad. 
Then  he  made  an  adventurous  journey 
into  a  dangerous  Histrirt  on  the 
fringe  of  the  debatable  laud,  and 
returned,  broken  down  by  fever,  with 
the  finest  canoe-tiaan  of  merehendise 
which  had  ever  descended  that  stream. 
Tlie  venture  had  been  successful,  and 
he  tru'itf^l  that  with  what  he  had  «aved 
and  its  proceeds  there  would  be  enough 
to  commence  business  with  on  his  own 
aoconnt  at  home;  but  good  fertone 
seldom  lasts  very  long  in  West  Africa. 

Thus,  when  one  sweltering  morning 
lie  reached  the  factory,  he  foiiiul  r 
stranger  in  charge,  who  informeii  him 
that  the  firm  had  failed  through 
outside  speculation,  and  that  he  was 
there  to  save  what  he  oovld  for  tha 
ereditorB'  benefit.  Ellison  set  his 
teeth  as  he  listened,  feeling  curiously 
numb  and  sick  ;  hut  lie  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  shaking  olf  the  weakness 
went  round  the  difiierent  factories. 
One  lesolt  of  a  good  repntation  was 
that  he  found  men  willing  to  trust 
him  with  sufficient  doth  and  gin  to 
make  a  second  venture;  after  which 
he  sat  all  night  with  a  haggard  face 
writing  aud  re-writing  a  letter  to  the 
woman  who  waited  at  home^  in  whichy 
as  a  rained  man,  he  set  her  free  from 
the  promise  she  had  made.  Then,  in 
qiite  of  official  warnings  he  went  back 
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into  the  badi>  and  after  nuuiy  cUyi' 
journey  reached  Kabunda  town.  How, 
far  apart  from  anr  civilised  help  and 
often  sick  of  malaria,  he  fouglit  a 
single-hauded  battle  against  the  fetich 
prieeto'  hatred  and  the  heidnuuiVi 
dnidioity  has  nothing  to  do  vitli  this 
story ;  and  such  things  are  not  un- 
common in  the  fpv»^?  land.  But  his 
businoss  fj^w,  for  tiie  nogro  is  a  trader 
borxi,  until  again  there  wast  bruuble,  and 
EUison  oould  only  loreaee  diaaater  m 
ho  wondered  what  the  end  would  ba 

A  lurid  orimeon  glare  still  shone 
behind  tlio  palni«<  whose  feathery  tufts 
roiic  against  it  black  as  el>ony,  though 
the  mist,  tolling  up  like  steam  from 
the  river,  hid  all  the  dripping  swamp, 
and  lighta  twinkled  anuing  the  olne- 
tering  hate  aa  the  tropic  night  doeed 
down.  Beneath  his  feet^  for,  ai 
usual,  the  dwelling  whs  r:ii-<  1  on 
piles,  a  group  of  taii^MHxl  KilmjIxivs 
crouched  in  the  hut  dunt  of  the  eout- 
pound,  wfaiqMring  apprehenriTely  and 
fingering  their  freiihl7«giouMl  mat- 
chets,  while  a  heavy  revolver  lay  near 
the  tra<ler's  hand.  Ellison  felt  very 
thankful  that  ho  had  l)rought  these 
Liberians  with  him  into  the  bush, 
heoauae  there  exists  a  fieroe  racial 
hatred  between  the  West  African 
tribes,  and  he  knew  that  they  would 
fight,  to  save  their  skin  if  not  for  the 
factory.  Beyond  the  timber  stockade, 
which  he  liad  strengthened  with 
galvanised  sheets,  a  dingy  column  of 
scented  smoke  rolled  across  tiie  mnd- 
waU^  huts,  and  Elliaon  watdied  it 
vacantly  while  he  waited  for  the  out- 
come of  thf»  palaver  that  was  going  on 
in  the  jutlgaient-scjuarp. 

Two  turbaued  merchauus,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ifoskm  eolcUer- 
traders  who  dwell  in  a  state  of  at 
le^tst  partial  civilisation  beyond  the 
fever-belt,  had  twice  alimdy  visited 
him  to  sell  their  beautiful  leather- 
work.  At  ia^t,  enooui-aged  by  his 
fetisli   counsellors  and   tempted  by 


avarioe^  the  headman  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  their  goods,  and  that 
night  their  fate  wa«  to  be  decided  in 
the  palaver-square.  Ellison's  friendly 
warning  was  received  with  hostility ; 
and  the  headman  had  hinted  that  his 
people,  maddened  \ff  tunbo  wine^ 
might  not  be  eontanted  with  slaying 
two  foreigners  or  burning  a  factory. 
Ellison  realised  the  dang*»r,  but  that 
factory  was  the  labL  iiope  to  which  he 
olnn^  and  he  resolved  there  should 
at  least  be  a  struggle  before  it  was 
taken  from  him  by  half -naked  savages. 

Presently  a  roar  of  voices  broke 
through  the  sweltering  nigl^t,  and 
the  trader  leaned  over  the  balustrade 
listening  eagerly,  for  he  recognised  a 
note  of  muderons  finy  in  that  negro 
cry.  Hmd  he  heard  the  ringing  oraidc 
of  a  long  Arab  gun,  the  sputtering 
crash  of  a  flintlock,  and  a  wild  howl  of 
anger  from  the  crowd.  A  crescent 
moon  slowly  sinking  towards  the 
western  pafane  east  a  fiant  light  on  the 
stretch  jl  white  sand  friijged  with 
acacias  that  led  to  the  palaver4N{uare. 
Watching  it  intently  Ellison  saw 
three  indistinct  figures  speeding  down 
the  avenue.  "The  fools,"  he  mut- 
tered, clenching  his  fist,  "  the  besotted 
imbedles,  to  ineddle  with  men  like 
thefie,  and  bring  a  legion  of  Moslem 
fiuintics  to  bum  thLs  hole  to  the 
ground."  By  their  height  and  the 
loose  folds  of  cotton  that  ll attend 
behind  their  limbs  he  rocoguised  that 
these  three  were  men  fhwi  the  in- 
terim, as  grun  a  race  of  warriors  aa 
aaj  in  the  workL  A  yelling  mob 
streamed  after  them,  with  one  or  two 
naked  runners  shooting  ahead  of  the 
rest.  Presently  the  IhaI  of  the  fugi- 
tives sharply  wheeled  about,  and  thwe 
was  a  twinkling  gleam  in  the  moon- 
light as  a  long-barrelled  gnn  went  up. 
A  train  of  red  sparks  spat  from  it, 
and  the  foremost  runner  fell  clawing 
at  tlie  sand,  wliiU'  a  r<>ar  for  ven- 
geauoe  drowned  the  juiriug  i-epurt. 
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"  Gcxxi  practice ! "  said  ElIiM>n 
grimly ;  "  Hallo  I  what  has  happened 
now!" 

One  of  the  running  figures  steg- 
goied  in  its  stride,  then,  seized  by  a 
comrade  who  halted,  wont  limpinp;  on 
again,  while  the  ijap  V;eLween  them 
and  the  mob  narrowed  rapidly  as 
they  luaved  tho  fKtory-gatei  For  • 
moment  EiliMn  groand  hia  heeli  into 
the  planks ;  then  he  tprang  dotmi 
rhp  verandah  stair-way  with  a  settled 
purpose  iu  hand.  Those  men  had 
visited  Kabunda  at  his  request  to 
trade,  and  he  could  not  see  them 
mnrderad  befofe  his  cjes* 

"Open  the  gate,"  he  shouted  to 
the  excited  Krooboys.  "Three  of 
you  standi  Wiind  it,  and  the  rest 
follow  me  with  the  matchet.  You 
needn  t  be  afraid  uf  hurting  them ; 
aee  that  none  get  Invde.** 

The  Uttle  grhded  keder.  Old 
Man  Trouble  by  name,  showed  his 
file<l  teeth  as  he  .said  something  to 
the  rm\.  Rnd  asrain  Ellison  felt  f»lad 
that  lie  luui  engaged  only  wild  Cavaliy 
boys,  who,  when  amus^nent  was 
needed  in  their  distent  ootintry,  nede 
war  on  the  Liberian  RepuUio  and 
the  Qerman  factories.  Without  hesi- 
tation they  swung  Imck  the  compound- 
gate,  and  the  white  man  sliHJti  in  the 
opening  witii  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
hoping  to  wttle  the  natter  without 
ahooting  if  he  oonld.  He  vae  only 
just  in  time.  Three  men  faced  round 
outside  the  gate  as  the  black  wave 
caught  them  up,  and  Elli'^'^n  spied 
the  glimmer  of  the  finely  tempered 
•traight-bladed  ewofde  whkfa  era 
made  hy  Areib  erafteoMn  ibr  siwey 
in  the  i  ith.  Then  a  staggering 
figure  reeleii  past  him  towards  the 
open  ^te,  and  he  wa,s  in  the  midst 
of  a  confused  scufile,  striking  furiously 
with  the  revolver-butt,  while  matdiets 
iledted  ahoiit  him  end  »  man  in  looee 
Uve  eottott  ewept  clear  a  seuipeiKle 
with  en  Amb  ewocd.   Next  e  gen- 


Mtock,  oi  something  heavy,  came  down 
upon  his  head,  and  half-stunned  he 
yet  remembered  grasping  the  shoul- 
ders ol  one  of  the  strangers  who 
was  also  beaten  down,  and  shouting 
for  lielp  n  TsrooKoy  close  beside. 
Panting  tiit  y  1  ragged  him  backwards 
while  a  snaky  sword-blade  circled 
above  their  heids,  end  e  wedge  of 
jeUIng  EroohoyB  momsnterily  ohebked 
the  crowd.  Presently  the  Krooman 
fell  upon  him,  cannoned  off,  and  was 
trample<l  on  ;  someVxxly  came  to  help 
him,  and  with  a  ga^p  of  fervent 
gratitude  Elliaon  uid  his  burden 
reeled  together  through  the  gate. 
The  barrier  olaaged  to  in  the  faoe  of 
the  furious  mob,  and  the  white  man 
leaned  against  it,  panting  hard  for 
breath,  and  trying  to  shut  out  the 
sickening  sounds  that  came  from  the 
other  side. 

Lifting  the  crushed  wreck  of  the 
sun-hefanet  from  his  heed,  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  that 
a  Krooboy  was  missirxj:,  while  of  the 
three  fugitives  but  one  had  pass^  the 
gete.  Tb9  letter  sat  in  the  dust  of 
the  oompoond,  a  tall  man  wearing  the 
blue  country  cloth  that  is  woven  in 
the  interior,  coolly  tying  e  bandage 
round  his  wounded  lee 

"Greeting  and  thanks,  but  little 
peace,  white  wan,"  he  said  in  the 
Bemi'Arebio  idiom  ifiokenin  the  north ; 
end  Ellison,  who  vnderstood,  smiled 
as  he  noted  the  variation  from  the 
Mahomedan  salutation,  "  Greeting  and 
peace."  Then  the  stranger  continued 
calmly,  and  Ellison  listening  to  his 
Story  gathered  at  least  the  ^st  of  it* 
They  had  loagbt  their  way  ont  of 
the  palaver-square,  end,  while  two 
of  his  retainers  had  been  murdered 
outside  that  gate,  a  oonirade,  he 
trusted,  liad  reached  the  river  safe. 
Another  ruled  a  Sulima  village  whose 
eatti»alding  inheUtents  were  devout 
followers  of  the  Prophet  madj  if  the 
fogitive  reeebed  it»  he  pcomiBed  that 
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there  should  be  a  very  grim  reckon- 
ing for  the  bloofl  that  had  heen  spilled. 
"  I  am  in  your  hands  now,  white 
man,"  he  concluded.  "  What  will  you 
do  With  me  ]  " 

EUiBon  nibbed  Ub  f  orobead,  which 
oommenoed  to  throb  painfully,  and 
found  a  deep  gash  acr08B  ili,  while  bis 
jacket  wa-s  torn  to  rags.  With  a 
rueful  glance  at  the  latter  he  broke 
out  in  English,  "  C!onfound  you,  you 
ebony  nuisance,  for  dragging  me  into 
this  I "  then,  notiohig  tihe  otiier's  be* 
wildered  steie,  ezplained  as  best  he 
oould  that  thcrjr  must  try  to  hold 
the  factory  until  his  friends  should 
come.  Next,  expecting  that  the 
crowd,  which  satisfied  with  bloodshed 
had  dispersed,  would  probaUy  return 
again,  be  served  ont  to  the  Erooboys 
an  ample  supply  of  powder  and  four* 
foot  flintlock  guns  from  the  trade- 
store,  and  bade  the  cook,  who  had 
done  great  things  with  the  matchet^ 
prepare  the  best  meal  he  could. 

The  big  man,  whoae  wound  did 
not  appear  to  afibet  his  appetite^ 
performed  some  mystic  ceremony  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  which  Ellison  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  graciously  took 
that  place  im  Ic  r  his  protection,  and 
then  ate  like  a  hungry  wolf,  while 
the  trader,  lounging  in  a  monkey* 
akin  diair,  with  one  eye  on 
Tillage^  watched  him  attentively.  His 
face  was  not  black  but  swarthy, 
while  something  in  the  features  and 
the  angle  of  the  forehead  rtiiowed  that 
other  blood  than  the  negro's  flowed 
in  his  veanBt  and  tbat  he  came  of 
a  people  far  removed  from  savages. 
The  village  was  now  almost  ominously 
silent,  and  the  twinkling  lights  had 
gone,  though  at  irregular  intervals 
a  grow  i  of  distant  voices  rose  across 
the  huts.  But  neither  of  the  two 
strangely  assorfced  companions  were 
to  enjoy  that  meal  in  peaoe^  for  pre- 
sently a  tattooed  heatban  direw  cau- 
tiously near  the  gate^  and  laying 


down  the  inevitable  present,  a  string 
of  live  fowls  tied  together  by  the  leg, 
called  out  that  he  bore  a  message 
from  the  headman. 

"  Speak  on,"  was  the  answer.  The 
negro  commenced  by  setting  fortii 
EUlson's  nngratefol  wid^ednees,  after 
wbidi  be  concluded :  "  So  my  master 
sends  warning  his  people  will  certainly 
kill  you  soon.  Therefore  tie  that 
stranger  and  put  him  outside  the 
gate  :  leave  us  the  factory  and  Kroo- 
boys ;  and  be  will  see  a  canoe  is 
ready  a  little  before  the  dawn,  and 
no  one  shall  wateh  by  the  river  while 
you  escape  down  stream.* 

Ellison  laughed  at  the  message, 
and  his  answer  was  very  brief.  "  Gro 
back,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  your  master, 
if  be  desires  this  Ihctory,  to  take  it, — 
when  be  can.**  Thereupon  the  other, 
changing  his  tactics,  depicted  with 
graphic  details  what  the  whole  party's 
fate  would  be.  Ellison,  considering 
this  was  not  only  exceeding  a 
herald's  privilege,  but  also  calculated 
to  weaken  bis  foUowera'  resolution, 
if  they  tmdentood,  sternly  bode  tiie 
messenger  go  away.  But  the  negro 
only  waxed  the  more  eloquent,  until 
a  deftly-aimed  bottle,  snatched  from 
the  table  at  hand,  smote  him  full  on 
the  f ordiead,  and  cut  the  oration  short. 

A  grim  smile  twinkled  in  the 
stranger's  eyes.  '*lliat  answer,"  he 
said,  "  was  given  well  ;  therefore,  if 
Allah  wiUs  it,  we  shall  hold  this 
place  together  until  my  kinsmen  come. 
The  white  man  is  surely  uf  a  soldier- 
race,  and  I  fought  with  Samadn.'* 

"Ho,"  was  Ellison's  answer,  in 
what  he  knew  of  the  inland  Arabic. 
"  T  am  only  a  trader,  and  sell  cloth 
that  from  the  profits  I  may  have 
bread  to  eat ;  but  this  factory  is  my 
living,  and  I  will  not  give  it  up." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other  still  smiling. 
''Then  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
great  Emir  Samadu  should  fear  the 
white  infidel.    I  would  leave  those 
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lowk  oatcSde  the  gate;  we  ahell  see 
II  tlie  bnahnMui's  poiaona  aie  {pood  for 

the  red  ante."  Presently,  \vith 
the  explanation  that  he  hful  not  closed 
his  eyes  for  several  nights,  the  Moslem 
stretched  himself  on  a  roll  of  mat- 
Ua^  and  sank  into  heayy  sleep,  while 
EUiflOD  kept  watoh  upon  the  veruidah. 

The  village  was  now  apparently 
wrapped  in  drunken  slumber,  for 
tumbo-wino  had  freely  flowerl  qt  the 
palaver.  The  palm-frondH  ruBlied 
mysteriously  along  the  forest's  edge : 
drape  ef  cnnidwiiied  moifltofe  fsll 
lylwhing  from  the  eme;  and  the 
oily  gurgle  of  the  river  came  softly 
through  the  gloom  All  these  thingn 
Ellison  noted  as  he  listened  revolver 
in  hand  while  the  sweltering  hours 
el  the  trc^iio  m^it  dragged  them- 
selvee  ftway,  vntil  dvwa  found  him 
leaning  wearily  over  the  faaloetnde 
drenched  in  heavy  dew. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  try- 
ing one  to  all  in  the  factory.  A 
second  attack  was  beaten  off  by  the 
Krooboys'  gallantry,  for  the  woolly* 
haired  laboaren  had  no  desire  to  poee 
as  an  oflforing  to  the  fetish  gods.  But 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
soon  the  littio  tjarri'^on  wfrc  reduced 
to  one  yam  apiece  each  day,  and 
through  lack  of  water  BHison,  to  hm 
great  di^gnati  waa  oon^telled  to  reeorfe 
to  curioua  eflbrvesoents  and  poisonous 
Hamburg  gin  from  his  stock  in  trade. 
The  tribesmen  now  contenti  1  them 
seh  os  with  trying  to  starve  them  out, 
though  it  haA  already  become  evident 
they  had  other  borinees  in  hand* 
BUieon  eonld  see  messengers  ooming 
and  going  all  day,  while  slaves  were 
piling  branches  about  the  stockade. 
At  this  aa  they  watched  one  after- 
noon the  stranger  smiled  significantly. 
**My  people  come,"  he  said.  *']>o 
the  heathen  think  them  children  to 
be  turned  aside  by  these  ?  Soon  you 
wiU  them  driven  like  a  ^onk.  of 
frightened  aheep.** 


<*That'e  If  we  don't  starve  before- 
hand,** EUiaon  answered  in  En^^liah. 

"I  feel  nearly  half-dead  now.  Ah  I 
there's  the  bush  man's  artillevy  on  the 
way  to  the  frfnit  " 

A  line  ot  pauUng  naked  negroes 
were  hauling  along  the  river-bank  one 
of  tiioee  honeyeombed,  east-iron  gnna, 
which,  in  qjita  of  tiie  Treaty  of 
Brussels,  may  be  found  in  every 
West  African  stronghold.  Presently 
it  was  la-shed  to  a  heavy  log,  and  an 
individual,  gorgeously  attired  in  a 
erownleas  silk  hat  painted  with  erimaon 
hande,  a  diaoarded  infsntry  tonlo^  and 
nothing  else,  strutted  some  sixty  yards 
ahearl  of  it  and  sot  up  a  wand  in  the 
oozy  inijT"  He  fasti  nefl  a  screaming 
parrot  upon  the  wand,  and  returned 
to  whnre  his  subordinates  were  busy 
cramming  tiie  gan  to  the  mnasle 
with  fragments  of  gin-l>ottles  and 
broken  iron.  Next,  mounting  a  pair 
of  trade-spectacles  (which  are  made 
of  window-glass),  he  crawled  round 
about  the  breach  shouting  vociferous 
orden,  nntfl  there  was  a  sodden 
diqwrsal  of  the  naked  artilleryniMi ; 
a  long  bright  flash  leapt  from  the 
muzzle  as  it  tilted  aloft,  a  rolling 
cloud  of  yellow  smoke  closed  down 
across  the  swamp,  and  as  this  drifted 
away  a  triumphant  howl  went  np^  for 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  parrot  or 
of  the  wand  it  had  perched  npon. 

The  bushman  having  thus  ascer- 
tained the  range  set  up  another  wand 
in  it&  place,  and  then  squatted  down 
among  the  undergrowth  beside  his 
hidden  gon  nntil  the  nnsoflpeotlng  foe 
should  pass  across  that  mark,  which 
is  tho  ihsual  artillery  practice  of  the 
West  African,  and  not  alwaj^  in- 
efFcctual,  as  the  Alecto's  blue-jackets 
know. 

Afterwarchy  and  nntil  long  past 
midnight^  the  two  men  of  widely 

different  race  watched  and  waited 
together  upon  the  verandah.  Both  of 
them  were  very  hungry,  and  the  one 
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of  swarthy  coluur  luui  tasted  DO  liquid 

for  nearly  two  days  V)ocause  the  fiery 
potato-spirit  was  forbidden  to  luiii. 
He  leaned  on  the  worm-eateu  balus 
trade,  a  silent,  statoetqve  figure, 
lootely  dnped  in  Um^  for  in  him  Hw 
inherent  apathy  of  the  nfgro  wag 
blended  with  the  teaching  of  Islam 
that  no  man  may  escape  his  fat«. 
But  Ellison's  Western  energy  chafed 
uuder  the  iiuictiou,  and  witli  hia  belt 
divwn  tight  ftbont  him  he  paoed 
fBT«riflfalj  to  and  h%  only  haltang  » 
moment  to  fling  with  a  savage  gesture 
a  damp  cigar  over  the  rail.  The  little 
glowing  moriiel  lay  a  red  spark  in  the 
dust  below,  and  led  hi»  gaze  to  the 
few  soattered  figures  fingering  thmr 
long  gmu  behind  the  peHsede.  "It 
would  be  bettor  to  go  out  and  meet 
them,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "  than  starve  here  like  rats 
in  a  trap.  You  don't  understand, 
confound  it  1  I'lu  always  forgetting 
that."  Ilien  in  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences, he  made  his  meaning  dear. 

«My  friends  are  surely  coming," 
was  the  grave  reply.  "  Only  wait 
for  daylight,  and  then,  if  there  is  nu 
deliverance,  we  will  go  out  and  make 
an  end." 

EOison  did  not  answer,  but  vagnefy 

wondered,  as  he  stsmd  out  into  tlm 

night,  whether  one  who  had  hung 
upon  luH  nrtn  tlinf  English  sunnner 
evening,  whicii  seemed  so  long  ago, 
had  forgotten  his  existence,  or  if  she 
still  waited  in  patience  for  his  return, 
while  he  was  about  to  perish  far 
away  in  Africa.  Then  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  home  land  which  ho 
never  expected  U)  see  again,  until  a 
confused  pounding  of  monkey-skin 
drams  rsoalled  him  rudely  to  the  pre> 
sent  and  he  saw  a  long  1^  of  naked 
tribesmen  march  out  throo^  the 
j^tockade  gate.  With  a  throat  dry 
as  a  limekiln  he  paced  the  creaking 
verandah  until  his  swarthy  companion 
tonidwd  him,  and  pointed  to  where 


beyond  the  misty  forest  a  faint 
grejTiess  streaked  the  East.  Tlien, 
h.ifCT'H-d  and  anxious,  he  cast  himself 
down  upon  a  iibre-mat,  and  lay  there 
while  the  stars  faded  and  went  out  one 
byone^  wondering  if  that  was  the  last 
sunrise  that  he  was  fated  to  see. 

At  last,  from  soinewhere  among  the 
cotton-woods,  there  came  a  ringing 
detonation, — ^the  clang  of  an  Aral) 
gun.  His  comrade  cried  out  trium- 
phantly, and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Kaband»  mso  knsiw  what  the  wani> 
ing  meant.  A  blowil^  of  horns  and 
a  booming  of  <Irums  ro1le<l  along  the 
ri\er,  and  watcher  answered  watcher 
out  of  the  drifting  mist.  A  silence 
fdlowed  that  was  strangely  trying, 
while  the  grey  ohanged  to  erimson* 
fur  day  oomes  suddenly  in  the  tropics, 
and  presently  a  huge  coppery  red  disc 
swung  up  above  the  forest.  Tlien,  as 
the  first  hot  rays  fell  on  th»»  reeking 
swamp  and  drove  bright  iuuos  of 
radiance  into  the  forast^hade^  the 
nust,  gathering  hi  lantastio  wreaths, 
melted  into  thin  air,  and  Ellison  saw 
lines  of  blue  and  wliit*^  clad  figures 
swarming  among  the  «'ottx>n-wo<xl.s. 
Next,  from  the  bru^iiwood  by  the 
river  and  the  tall  grass  of  the  swamp, 
there  itioketed  ysUow  flaahesb  poift  of 
pale  blue  v»poar  hung  in  motionless 
streaks,  anfl  a  crash  of  guns  shook 
tlie  dew-drenched  palms.  But  neither 
shot  nor  shout  brought  answer  from 
the  straggling  line  of  white  and  bkck, 
^neh,  with  a  shimmer  of  speais  beCoie^ 
it  and  n  fg&tA  of  hmg4Mrra]]ed  guns» 
poured  doggedly  into  the  swamp. 
Ellison,  watching  through  his  glasses, 
saw  that  the  most  part  were  fighting 
men  from  the  north,  probably  So& 
and  Snlimn  Modem  who  were  already 
extending  tiieir  domination  over  » 
heathen  land,  while  by  the  neatly 
folded  turbans  and  lighter  colour  <jf 
limb  he  knew  there  were  among  them 
some  of  kSamadu'ti  Arabs  from  beyond 
tjie  peaks  of  Kong. 
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A  aeoond  bnnt  of  firing  bMvier 
than  before  Ivotkeaat  along  the  river ; 

the  running  figures  massed  themselves 
together,  niid  this  time  a  shrill,  pierc- 
ing yeU,  which  even  to  day  the  West 
Indian  patrols  do  not  care  to  heai-, 
echoed  Marass  tlie  tangled  graas,  and 
tiiere  fbUowed  a  mad  rattle  of  gnu- 
shots  across  the  breadth  of  the  awamp^ 
Ellison  fixed  his  glasses  on  the  mass 
of  half-naked  tribesmen  crouching 
among  the  undergrowth  where  the 
balk  of  tiw  Kabandft  people  lay 
baliind  the  goiv  which  hidden  finmi 
their  aasaUants  commanded  the  one 
firm  passage  lea^Jing  through  the  luire. 
At  that  moniont  a  whirling  crimson 
flash  blazed  forth  among  the  grasB, 
and  a  cloud  of  vapour  drove  across 
the  line  of  leaping  objecte  tibat  aeemed 
auddenlj  cut  in  two.  A  wild  shout 
pealed  through  the  thunder  of  the 
ovpr-l'mded  gun  ;  a  hand  grasped  hU 
shouiiier  and  a  deep  voice  said  m  iiis 
car,  "Now  you  sliall  see  how  our 
people  fight" 

EUiaon  held  faia  fareftth  aa  he 
watched  the  mad  atrugi^  to  rO'liNMl 
the  g"Ti  in  time,  and  the  rocl<!pss  rush 
of  spear-armed  warriors  straight  upon 
the  piece,  beginning  to  understand 
hcfw  it  waa  tha^  tiioae  awartiiy  tribea- 
neo  had  nuMre  than  once  dbaaed  bat^ 
talixma  of  drilled  n^roes  strengthened 
by  picked  white  soldiers  of  France 
throni,'h  the  forests  of  Senegal.  Even 
then  he  could  see  a  fantastic  object 
flinging  the  priming  upon  tlie  breach, 
and  in  » lew  momenta  more  he  knew 
the  mnideroiia  load  ol  tagged  inn 
would  blot  the  foremost  out ;  but 
with  a  glitter  of  steel  above  thorn  the 
men  from  the  fringe  of  the  8oudan 
charged  home  upon  the  gun.  Into 
the  grass,  and  through  it,  with  the 
flintlodkaaooiohing  their  faoea  and  the 
ixtm.  ahower  hurtling  broadcast,  they 
drove  resistlessly  through  and  over  the 
ma,s.s  of  Kabunda  m^n.  When  they 
•  came  forth  a  terror-stricken  crowd  of 
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fugitives  fled  down  the  rivar-bank, 

flinging  flintlock  and  matchet  from 

them  as  they  ran,  while  the  sword- 
blades  llickerr(j  liohind  them,  and 
pui>iuer  aud  pursued  8 wept  on  waist- 
deep  tc^ether  through  the  shallow 
Coid.  Further  down  the  river,  and 
higher  up  aa  well,  the  same  thing 
hijtpened,  while  now  there  waa  a 
ringing  of  long-barrelled  guns  upon 
the  other  side,  and  Ellison  yelled 
excitedly,  "Hurrah,  a  splendid  clmrge  ! 
They'll  wipe  out  all  Kabunda  vnleaa 
the  gate  ia  doaed  in  time ! " 

The  barrier  swung  to  in  the  faces 
of  friends  and  foes  alike,  but  a  mixed 
mass  of  blue  and  white  cotton  draperies, 
black  limbs,  and  matchet-biades,  rolled 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  swarmed 
ahoulder  to  ahoolder  aoroaa  tiie  big 
stockade,  while  the  gon-bntta  clanged 
like  a  foundry  as  they  rang  upon  the 
entf  The  gate  went  down  before 
tiiem  ;  there  were  yells  and  rries  in 
the  Btreetis,  aud  a  confused  lia^hnig  of 
fir»anna  among  the  doatering  hata, 
while  with  a  diout  of^  '*  Come  back 
there,  you  lunatics,  this  ian't  oor 
affair  I  "  Ellison  dropped  from  the  roof 
and  sprang  down  the  verandah  stair. 

He  was  too  late.  The  gate  of  the 
factory  oompoond  waa  already  open 
wide^  and  he  aaw  the  laat  of  hia  woolly- 
haired  followers,  fired  by  the  lust  of 
plunder,  vanish  among  the  trees,  while 
presently  his  swarf liy  friend  limped 
pafit  him  with  a  matchet  in  his  hand, 
and  EUison  struggled  fiercely  to  choke 
down  an  almoat  vnconteoUable  im- 
pudae  to  join  in  the  fray,  la  a 
mon^t  the  acaoia-fringed  avenne 
WAS  fnied  with  a  roaring  mob,  some 
btanduig  at  bay  about  the  huts, 
the  rest  running  like  frightened 
abeep,  while  torbttied  men  sw<xd  in 
hand  drove  throvgh  them  reaiatlessly. 
When  at  last  the  wild  tumult  rolled 
out  again  through  thr  further  gate 
Ellison,  shivering  a  little  at  what  he 
saw  around,   drew   bock   into  the 
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compound,  and  sat  limply  in  the 
shade  to  wait  what  aboukl  happsa 
next. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  when, 
with  »  bead  of  table  retainers  renged 

in  loose  order  about  him,  a  turbaaed 

man  in  blue  Arab  cotton  ent-ered  the 
corapouiKl  by  his  lame  companion's 
side,  aud  Ellison,  noting  the  em- 
broidery upon  the  tattered  robe  ami 
the  ailver-budded  aword'belt  of  beM- 
tiful  leather-work,  tried  to  reoall  • 
aoitable  salutation  for  a  penRa  of 
rank  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Greeting  and  peuco  to  you, 
stranger,"  said  the  newcomer  in  the 
northern  tongue.  "  We  thank  yon  for 
hewing  our  brother ;  bat  why,  after 
faoillg  the  heathen  for  many  days,  did 
JOU  not  join  and  liclp  uh  to  Ottt  thete 
devil-worshippers  down  ? 

"  I  am  a  peaceful  trader,  and  I  uuly 
held  them  from  burning  this  &otory," 
Ellison  answered  as  beat  he  cotdd. 
The  otli*-i  l  in^'liod,  as  speaking  very 
slowly  he  said  :  "  Aud  we  are  also 
trjulcrs,  but  we  carry  the  sword 
well,  an  our  fathers  did  before  us  wlien 
they  first  came  out  of  the  East.  WeU, 
again  wo  thank  you,  and  you  shall 
trade  in  safety  ao  long  as  I  role  this 
town.  By  Allali !  if  such  are  your 
peaceful  traders,  what  are  the  white 
jioldicrs  like?  And  now  you  faint 
with  hunger ;  there  is  food  in  the 
hesdman's  honse." 

BUiiODy  who  had  dined  msiiy  tiines 
in  Teryeorioas  eoaapeaysince  he  came 
to  Africa,  thankfully  agreed,  and  after 
the  first  suthcient  meal  he  had  eat^n 
for  several  days  lay  down  on  a  roll 
of  matting  to  sleep  lor  twelve  hours 
on  end.  The  neweomer»  who  wee 
evidently  a  man  of  mark,  proved  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  a  few  months 
wrought  a  radical  chanfje  in  Kabunda 
town.  Instead  of  ihe  ghastly  fetish- 
house  a  school  was  set  up,  such  a  one 


as  may  V  found  in  many  !Mo.slem 
villages  in  the  interior.  Drastic  regu- 
lations took  the  place  of  chaotic  mis- 
TviB,  and  a  grey-bearded  nwnof  jellow 
skin  who  had  oome  from  the  desert*  s 
edge  replaced  the  naked  Msb>priflst 
as  public  instmctor.  Lines  of  ?;warthy 
carriers  came  down  the  forest-trails 
bearing  gums  aud  iipices,  feathers  and 
leather-work,  worth  much  upon  the 
oQoat ;  end  if  EUisoa  sold  but  little 
poifloiioiis  gin,  his  oonuneroe  in  cloth 
and  hardware  increased  rapidly.  This 
storv  of  *-o!H|nt'st  and  improvement 
has  been  repeaUicl  many  times  Ijefore 
in  Uiat  I't^iou  uf  forest,  ai»  the  few 
advsotoroQS  traders  and  the  frontier 
offioiak  know. 

So  the  trade  of  the  factory  floniiabed 
exceedingly,  until  Ellison  sold  the 
goodwill  to  a  large  African  firm,  aud 
then  it  came  to  signal  failure,  because 
of  a  tipsy  agent  who  wonld  not  under- 
stand that  he  now  had  to  deal  with 
people  who  were  not  savages.  Mean* 
time  Klb'son  had  gone  home  with 
sutHciout  to  start  him  in  England 
as  a  junior  partner  in  another  West 
Coast  firm ;  and  there  he  found  one 
who  had  patiently  waited  all  the 
toying  time.  He  is  married  now, 
and  when  he  last  told  the  story,  not 
HO  very  long  ago,  he  added  that  his 
swarthy  friends  had  voluntarily  ceded 
jurisdiction  to  a  ret>iucut  ollioer,  and 
bad  several  times  helped  the  Govern- 
ment throix^  troubles  in  the  budi ; 
but  at  last,  through  n  o  blunder  of 
the  officials  over  the  hated  hut  tax, 
they  had  marchofl  out  of  Kabunda 
and  gone  back  to  tlie  north.  Ellison 
also  stated  that  the  authorities  thus 
lost  faithful  friends  and  allisi^  and 
thatk  if  ever  the  forest-petrols  should 
meet  them  under  arms,  it  would  go 
hard  with  our  West  Indian  soldiers 
unless  they  played  the  man. 

Uakold  Binoloss. 
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Tbirb  IB  DO  gmHtade  mora  alnoen 
lihaii  that  ▼hidb  ia  paid  to  ilie  man 

who  can  amuse  ns ;  anrl  f 'w  of  ns 
would  be  slow  to  admit  ili  it  Mr. 
Kipling  has  made  the  world  more 
amusing.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  hurariee  that  tre  poaMn, 
and  for  what  sliould  we  be  gratefol  if 
not  for  luxuries  ?  But  there  are  times 
when  js^ratitude  sees,  like  Desdemona, 
a  divided  duty.  Should  it  blind  us 
to  the  shortcomings  of  a  ^ivouriie 
anthort  Or  AoM  it  taake  vb  indig- 
nant when  he  produces  work  seriondy 
below  his  best  lereA  f  There  is  a  eaae 
to  bo  made  owt  for  either  --kIp,  and 
of  coui-se  no  artist  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  nothing  but 
masteipieoeA.  But  when  one  eeea  a 
writer  wiUiiUy  making  play  in  a 
definitely  wrong  diraction,  it  is  anrely 
permissible  to  remonstrat**.  There 
are  ?i  'I««/en  stone<?  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
new  bwk,  Thk  Day's  Work  ;  three 
of  them  are,  as  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  aUowed,  in  hie  beet  manner ; 
half  a  dozen  more  are  no  worse  than 
many  good  things  in  his  earlier  work  ; 
but  the  other  three,  thotic:h  in  their 
way  clever  enough,  no  doubt,  like 
everything  else  of  their  author's,  do, 
I  mnet  eay,  awaken  a  derire  to  pro- 
teat  And  some  of  tiie  proteete  whiob 
must  be  made  against  them  apply 
partially  to  the  other  storiee.  But  let 
us  aualy^o  the  volume. 

Over  Thr  Tomb  of  his  Ances- 
tors, which  relatee  the  adventarea  of 
lientena&t  Jolm  Chinn  among  the 
Bfaib  and  hia  hereditary  domination, 
there  will  surely  be  no  disput^^ ; 
nor  is  there  h'kely,  T  take  it,  to 
be  much  over  William  the  Com- 


QDWOB,  a  love^tory  eet  againat  a 
baokground  of  Indian  famine.  Here 

is  a  passage  T  should  like  to  quote 
before  turning  De^  il's  Advocate.  One 
Scott,  of  the  Irrigation  Department  in 
the  Punjab,  has  been  ordered  down 
to  flgbt  the  funine  in  the  Madrae 
Preaidenoy,  and,  ainoe  the  rice-eating 
people  will  sooner  starve  than  eat 
unfamiliar  strains,  he  ha<  iM  fn  forced 
to  give  tlie  grain  to  goats  ami  reed 
perishing  babies  on  their  milk.  After 
a  month  of  milking  and  baby-feeding 
he  retuma  to  the  central  oamp^  where 
WUltam,**  a  haid  riding  young  lady 
vrith  a  preference  for  men  of  action, 
has  been  busy  also. 

He  had  no  desire  to  make  an  v  dramatic 

entry,  but  an  accident  of  the  sunset 
ordered  it  that,  whcu  he  liud  tiUien  off 
hifl  helmet  to  get  thn  evening  breezo.  tlie 
Wx  light  should  fall  across  his  forehead 
and  he  could  not  see  what  was  before 
him  ;  while  one  waitiag  at  the  tent  door 
beheld,  with  new  crcs,  a  younp  man, 
beautiful  as  Pariti,  a  god  in  a  halo  of 
goldm  dust,  walking  slowly  at  the  head 
of  his  flock,  while  M  hia  knee  ran  email 
naked  Cupids. 

T]>at  is  a  pretty  picture,  ?<rnl  tells 
ail  liie  more  against  the  severe  realism 
of  its  setting. 

Tbe  other  one  of  the  firet  three  ia 
Teb  Bbidos-Bu  ildbbs,  whioh,  for  my 
own  part,  I  ahould  put  in  a  elaae 
itself,  ranking  it  higher  than  any- 
thing of  it^^  author's  except  only  The 
Man  that  would  be  Kino.  But  it 
ia  open  to  certain  objecttone,  and 
not  nnreaeamtUe  ooea.  Mr.  SUpling 
suffers  from  a  mania,  which  is  really 
only  the  perversion  of  his  best  quality. 
His  peasionate  d^ire  for  concrete  in- 
formation makes  his  whole  work  a 
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storahouaQ  of  curious  and  sometimes 
▼ery  intere<;ting  fact<;  ;  but  with  the 
desire  to  know  all  about  everythin? 
goes  a  dasit'o  to  be  able  to  call  every- 
thing by  its  right  name,  and  this  him 
bred  »  kind  of  oolleetor's  msniai  a 
eraving  for  stfftiigs  words.   U  Mr. 
Kipling  disrovcrs    a    now   t^rm, — a 
technical  term  for  choice,  but  auy 
flower   of   American  slang  will  do 
nearly  as  well — he  is  as  happy  as  an 
entomologist  with  a  now  beetle^  and  «s 
anxioiis  to  piodaoe  it.    Now  &  story 
which  turns  upon  a  triumph  of  modern 
onirineering  gives  j^rcat  ^cope  to  this 
bent  of  mind,  and  llio  coii*<o(]^utjnce  is 
that  the  first  three  or  four  pages  of 
Tbb  Bbidgb-Bviuiibs  sre  sprinkled 
thick  with  words  tike  tpih-pier,  bor- 
rouj-pit,  tru8se/f,  and  revetments.  TasteS 
flifler  about  tlie  result.    To  myself 
it  appears  to  tonvey  the  atraffiiphero 
which  Mr.  ivipling  wants  to  attain, 
and  certainly  the  picture  <^  the  bridge 
rises  distinct  enough;  bat  to  many 
other  people  it  seems  a  disagreeable 
pedantry,  and  indisposes  them  to  fol- 
low witli  proper  attention  what  comes 
after.     About  that  also  there  are  two 
opinions  ;  one  fervent  admirer  baid 
to  me  that  the  story  broke  off  jnst  at 
the  interesting  part)  where  the  flood 
came  down  on  the  unfinished  bridge, 
and  went  off  into  a  silly  dream.  But 
the  peculiar  bent   of    the  author's 
mind,  while  it  gives  him  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  bridge  as  a  bridge, 
makes  him  alw  see  in  it  not  merely  a 
bridge  l)ut  a  symbol.    The  spanning 
of  the  Ganges  is  not  merely  an  en- 
trinccring  achievement  ;  it  stands  for 
a  type  of  the  losing  battle  which  the 
old  gods  of  the  East  fight  against 
new  and  spiritual  forces.   StiU,  in  the 
use  of  symbols  there  always  lurks  a 
snare»  and  though  I  should  defend 
with  enthusifl«?m  the  symbolism  of  this 
story,  which  lies  a  good  deal  nearer 
to  poetry  than  to  prose,  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  it  sins  by  a 


trifle  of  obSMtrity  ;  and  in  the  other 

f?tories  the  ii<;<>  of  a  figurative  method 
leads  the  author  into  errors  much 
woriie  tlian  obscurity.  In  short,  as 
Devil's  Advocate,  I  should  sum  up  my 
indiotment  by  aocnsing  Mr.  Kipling 
flirt  ol  an  abuse  of  technical  jargon, 
secondly,  and  this  is  a  more  serioos 
matter,  of  an  abuse  of  svmboliKni 

The  two  faults  are  at  their  worst 
when  they  occur  together,  and  indeed 
they  are  traceable  back  to  one  source. 
Everybody  felt  that  there  was  sym- 
holism,  or  allegory,  involved  in  the 
two  Jungle  Books,  Tbut  nobody  re- 
sented it,  for  the  stories  were  funda- 
mentally interesting.  The  presence 
of  Mowgli  added  the  Inmaa  link 
which  is  needed  to  bring  us  into 
sympathy,  and  the  animals  talked 
credibly.  Animals  must,  and  do, 
talk,  and  it  seems  natural  that  they 
should  talk  aii  Mr.  Kipling  makes 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to  engines 
discoursing  on  a  railway-Biding,  or  the 
diflerent  parts  of  a  ship  hdding  oon> 
verse,  credibility  ceases,  and,  as  Horace 
observes,  ivrrt^ulus  odi^- — ^tlie  incredi- 
ble is  a  bore.  But  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Kipling  falls  into  this  error  is 
sufficiently  simple^  He  has  a  paarion 
for  madiinery,  and  my  ri^tly,  since 
the  marine  engine,  even  more  tiian 
Finlayson's  bridge,  is  to  this  age 
what  the  Parthenon  was  to  Athens. 
Probably  his  sincerest  aspiration  ex- 
presses itself  in  MoAndrew's  phrase, 

Oh  for  another  Bobbie  Bums  to  sing  the 
song  of  steam. 

Mr.  Kipling'  may  live  to  sing  the 
aong  of  steam  yet,  but  for  the  present 
he  trails  us  somewhat  heavily  at  the 
heels  of  his  hobby.  Machines  may  be 
sHtb  to  him,  but  they  are  not  alive  to 
us.  Nobody  would  object  to  his 
technicalities  when  they  are  used  so 
admirably  as  in  tlie  story  Rukad 
UPON  THE  Watebs,  a  capital  yain 
widi  that  touch  of  something  more 
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in  it  that  puts  Mr.  Kipling  lailes 
above  wo  exoelleat  a  spmner  yarns 
as  Mr.  Jacobs.  Sir.  Jaooba  would 
never  have  realised  that  Mcl^ee  had 

a  Shekinah  in  "  tlie  matter  o'  fair 
runnin'."  But  in  that  other  <?tory 
of  a  steamer,  The  Devtl  and  the 
Deep  Sea,  I  confess  that  the  tech- 
nicaUtiea  overpoww  me.  It  was  no 
doubt  an  admirable  thing  tiiat  Bfr. 
Kipling  should  have  plotted  out 
exactly  what  would  happen  in  the 
engine  room  if  a  five-inch  shell  frac- 
tured the  bolts  that  held  the  con- 
neeting-rod  to  the  forward  orank; 
bat  ti^e  description  will  be  worse 
than  Hebrew  to  the  average  rcadrr, 
for  it  is  not  morolv  unintolli^ible 
but  tantalising.  This,  however,  Mr. 
Kipling  knowa  well  enough,  and  he 
takes  his  chance ;  for  luy  owu  part 
I  willingly  accept  the  bewildennent 
for  the  subsequent  picture  of  the 
rqiairing.  I  cannot  understand  what 
is  being  done,  but  I  can  fool  the  fe  verish 
activit}'  and  the  sense  of  amazing  i-e- 
sourcef  ulness.  It  enlarges  one's  view 
of  the  possHnUties  in  hiunaa  nature 
to  read  of  man,  stripped  to  the  skin 
and  reduced  att  but  to  a  state  of 
nature,  at  grapple  desperately  and 
successfully  to  improvise  the  most 
complicated  weapons  of  civilisation. 

Bat  what  I  suspect  Mr.  Kipling  of 
not  knowing  is  that  a  symbd  has  only 
Valae  when  it  translates  into  the  con- 
crete something  less  intelligible  in  the 
abstract ;  and  that  an  allegory  is  only 
tolerable  when  its  story  is  so  interest- 
ing that  one  tacitly  forgives  it  for 
being  an  allegory.  Finlayson's  bridge 
over  the  Gai^^  seems  to  me  an  excel- 
lent symbol,  a  material  incidegit  to 
show  a  spiritual  conflict  ;  the  .TrN'oLK- 
Boofc  stories  are  admirable  allegories 
because  there  is  very  little  allegory  in 
them ;  we  are  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
some  farther  meaning,  not  knocked 
over  the  head  with  a  moral.  But  the 
sketch  called  A  Walkihg  DBtiOAra 


is  an  allegory  naked  and  not  ashamed. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  a  profound  antipathy 
to  Socialism,  and  a  profound  belkf  in 
"the  day's  work;"  that  renders  him 

a  valuable  prophet,  and  in  one  of  his 
cleverest  poems,  Ax  Imperial  Re- 
script, In  put  the  case  against  an 
artificial  limitation  of  man's  energy 
more  oonrincingly  than  ooold  be  dime 
by  a  legion  of  blue-books.  Bat  he 
has  now  chosen  to  represent  the  con- 
temj>t  of  real  workers  for  tlu;  idle 
demagogue  in  terms  of  horseflesli,  and 
the  result  is,  to  speak  plainly,  non- 
sense. These  are  not  the  ideas  of 
hcHTseSy  for  the  conception  of  oombina> 
tion  for  a  common  end  i.s  essentially 
foreign  to  them ;  and  if  Mr.  Kipling 
wanted  to  write  the  dialogue  it  is 
hard  to  see  whv  he  should  not  have 
written  it  about  men.  Very  probably 
he  woald  say  that  it  amused  him  to 
write  it  in  tills  way ;  and  that  is  an 
nnanswerable  argament  when  what 
amuses  the  writer  amu"?es  the  reader 
also.  This  Walking  Delegate  is  a  cari- 
cature of  a  man,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  horse.  The  other  horses  are 
like  horses,  but  the  sitoation  is  not 
one  that  could  conceivably  arise  among 
horses.  Swift  saw  the  possibilities 
long  ago,  and  exhausted  the  dramatic 
contrast  between  a  man's  (onventions 
and  the  rules  of  life  among  decent 
animals,  in  oircamstances  faboloas,  of 
course,  but  not  inconceiyable.  And 
I  confess  that  even  the  better  features 
of  the  story, — for  instance,  the  insight 
into  the  experiences  of  a  New  York 
tram-horse — are  marred  to  me  by  the 
dialect  There  may  possibly  be  some 
fasdnation  aboat  a  tongue  in  which 
people  say  nope  and  yep  for  no  and 
yrn,  hut  I  do  not  feel  it ;  and  there 
are  surely  enough  authors  already 
engaged  in  garneiing  the  rank  crop 
of  American  vulgarisms.  To  a  certain 
extent  these  have  infected  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's own  style  already ;  we  find  him 
talking   about   dug^ing   a  goard, 
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cramping  a  ocmp^,  and  so  forth ;  and 
before  the  oentorj  is  oat»  he  nuiy  be 
writing  vim  and  6fxmiy  with  the  bai^ 

ol  them. 

Tin:  Ship  that  Founp  Hkuselp  Ls 
another  ullegory,  or  symix.l  lUi  you 
choose.  If  an  organisation, — a  State, 
for  iTUiteinee> — li  to  be  worth  its  plaoe 
in  the  world,  all  the  bite  in  that  organ> 
ieation  have  to  do  their  separate  work 
in  the  bo^t  way  Miey  can  and  not  mind 
if  their  toes  are  trodden  on,  because 
that  is  inevitable.  That  is  the  moral 
of  innumerable  tales  in  Mr.  Kipliug'a 
work,  and  a  very  admirable  moral  it  is. 
Servants  of  the  State  have  to  realise 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  machine,  the 
whole  of  wliich  depends  on  the  loyalty 
of  every  part.  That  ib  all  very  well 
aa  a  metaphor  or  illustratiou.  But 
when  foa  oooie  to  writing  a  story  to 
show  how  all  the  parti  of  a  ship^  the 
rivets,  stringm,  garboard-ctrake^  and 
heaven  knows  wliat  e!so,  have  feel 
int^s  to  i)e  eoasidereil  and  how  each 
learns  a  common  lesson, — why  then 
yon  are  very  apt  to  be  a  bore.  And 
when  yon  bring  in  the  steam  as  a 
kind  of  guardian  angel  with  a  ten- 
dency  to  be  faootiou^  yon  approaoh 
to  beinjj  intolenible. 

And  yet  I  must  admit  that  1  have 
heard  an  intelligent  man  speaking  of 
this  book  describe  Tbi  mIltum  Cat 
as  the  best  story  in  it,  and  next  to 
thai  lie  placed  The  Ship  that  Found 
Herself  and  007.  There  are  things 
to  interest  one,  as  well  as  many  to 
annoy  one  in  the  story  of  the  ship ; 
it  is  donbtiess  a  graphic  aoooont 
of  the  process  of  ad^nstment  which 
actually  takes  place  on  a  first  voyage ; 
but  '007  m  he}ond  me.  Tfere  all 
Mr.  Kipling's  manias  bi-cak  Uxjse  at 
ouce, — there  is  the  madnetis  of  Ameri- 
can dang,  the  madness  of  technical 
jargon,  and  the  madness  of  bdieving 
that  silly  talk,  chiefly  conais^g  d 
moral  truisms,  is  amusn)<r  because  yon 
put  it  into  the  mouths  of  m<H?hm^  for 


machines  in  Mr.  Kipling  have  mouths. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

"  I've  trouble  enough  in  my  own  diri* 
sioD,"  said  a  lean,  light  ^burban  loco 
with  very  shiny  brake-shoes.  "  My 
•onmuhevs  woolaa't  rsst  till  they  got 

ft  jiarlour  car.  Tlu  y've  hitched  her  book 
oi  iiU,  and  she  hauls  worse'n  a  snow* 
plousrh.  m  snap  her  off  some  day  siure, 
anrl  ilien  they'll  blame  anyone  except 
their  fool-selvcs.  They'll  be  aslfin'  lus 
lo  haul  a  vcstibuled  next." 

How  in  ifaia  I  do  not  know  what 
AwAmAom^  osNMSiMlMt,  or  a  vuhbvMt 
may  be^  aad  as  Mr.  ^^'p*'*^  has 

alrea<ly  surfeited  me  with  strange 
knowledji^o  and  unfamiliar  terms,  I 
would  not  thank  him  to  tell  me.  It 
is  euoi^h  that  he  should  let  loose 
upon  ns  all  the  nnknown  possibilities 
of  our  own  tongue  widioot  borrowing 
abominations  from  America.  But  the 
pith  of  my  objection  is  to  this  silly 
perversion  of  sjTnboHsm.  It  is  no 
doubt  perfectly  true  tliat  complicated 
maehinee  have  their  idioayncraaies, 
their  personalities  oven,  if  yon  please ; 
a  bif^^de  can  be  nearly  as  annoying  aa 
a  horse.  For  onoe  in  a  way  it  may 
be  good  fun  to  ptish  the  fancy  a  little 
further  and  attribute  to  them  sentient 
life,  but  Bfr.  Kipling  has  overdone 
the  thing.    If  we  take  Tra  8eip 

THAT  FoOHD  seriously,  as  I 

believe  he  means  it  to  be  taken,  it  is 
an  exaggeration, — what  Mr.  Husk  in 
us('<l  to  call  a  pathetic  fallaey  ;  and 
the  thing  in  capable  of  indehnite  and 
appalling  extension.  If  Hr.  Kipling 
leU  ill  (which  heaven  forbid)  or  had 
any  reason  to  interest  himself  in  the 
inside  of  a  chemist's  shop,  we  Tni'jht 
lia\e  the  different  pilk  l)ragijing  to 
one  another,  and  tincture  of  quinine 
iwwnparing  its  fnnetioD  in  the  onivene 
with  that  of  a  black  dnraght  Why 
not  1    It  is  all  in  "  the  da^s  work." 

Tn  all  seriimsne'^s,  be  his  faults 
what  they  may,  Mr.  Kipling  has  some- 
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tiling  of  nearly  every  virtue  tlmt  an 
autto  eta  be  eswfitod  with.  Hii 
work  is  ikpnaoAj  wmg^t  up  to  tlie 
Uat  liiut  of  eue;  he  doee  not  prodwe 

too  ratich — indeed,  we  would  welcome 
more ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  liave 
a  sure  critical  instinct.  This  pedantry 
of  technical  terms  eeems  to  grow  on 
bim,  and  the  orue  for  ■ymbolum, 
with  the  accompanying  belief  that  a 
thing  gains  by  being  said  round  a 
comer  m«tead  of  straight  out,  might 
very  conceivably  raar  the  work  of  the 
one  man  among  from  whom  our 
proee  literature  hae  mooh  to  expect 
And  not  our  froee  Utceetnra  only. 
Years  ago^  Mr.  Kiplfaig  wgmii  a  poem 
in  which  there  were  almost  the  best 
voi'^f*s  he  ever  wrote,  T.'Kvvoi,  with 
uuneceasary  and  crabi«ti  tiautical 
terms,  all  the  more  annoying  beospuae 
in  the  seme  poem  he  had  two  or  three 
times  over  got  the  real  poetry  of  the 
thing,  whose  accidental  details  he 
wenriwl  iis  with  ratnlo<niing.  Clever 
as  it  is,  tliis  IS  not  pwtry  : 

•   See  the  shaking  funnels  coar,  with  the 

Peter  at  the  fore. 
And  the  fenders  gruxd  and  heave. 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  aa  the 
tackle  hooks  the  orate, 
And  the  fall  rope  whines  tbioogh  the 

•heave. 


But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this 

Then  home,  get  her  home,  where  the 
drunken  rollers  oomb. 
And  the  shouting  seas  drive  by, 
And  the  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and 
the  wet  bowu  reel  and  swing, 

And  the  Sonthem  Orost  rides  high  I 

MoAiTTOtiw'a  Htvn  makes  interest* 
ing  reading,  no  doubt^  but  it  also 
miaees  being  poetry,  because  Mr.  Kip- 
Hng  is  too  much  set  on  the  detail  and 
cannot  hiMo  his  knowledge  ;  what 
he  wants  to  celebrate  is  the  power, 
and  he  only  shows  us  the  machinery. 
And  the  other  fiMiltk  eacoessive  in- 
dnlgenoe  in  symboliim,  which,  as  I 
have  nid,  malces  even  Thb  Bridob- 
RutLnERS  a  trifle  obscure,  rpn^h'rs 
many  of  his  verses  where  he  iVeis 
he  is  bound  to  be  lucid,  as  incompre- 
hensible as  tiie  wildest  rhapsody  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Enough*  however,  baa 
been  said  upon  all  these  matters  to 
explain  the  oljjoction  without  further 
illustration  ;  and  enough  also,  I  hope, 
to  convince  Mr.  Kipling,  should  he 
chance  to  read  them,  that  these  are 
the  words  of 

Air  Admibib. 
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WHO  SHOT  GLENUEEt 


For  three  summers  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  pass  part  of  my  huli- 
diys  in  the  bonte  where,  on  the  «lter> 
noon  of  May  10th,  1763,  Alien  (or 
Alen)  Breck  roused  the  family  with 
news  of  tlie  Appin  murder.  To  bo 
more  literal,  the  actual  l^nnse  is  gone, 
but  another  occupies  lis  site,  where 
the  Conan  reaches  the  sea.  Thia 
autumn,  Tintt  to  some  other  plaoes 
connected  with  the  tragedy,  which 
everyone  has  read  about  in  Kid- 
napped and  Catrioka,  enabled  one 
to  iinderstniid  the  business  almost  as 
well  as  if  one  luul  been  a  cooteinpo- 
lary.  For,  in  Qlencoe^  Lochaber,  mmI 
Appin  <me  is  a  contempoFary,  Hie 
seencs  are  little  altered.  There  rone 
the  l)urn  in  which  Allen  Breck  was 
tishiiig  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  a 
brawling  stream  wherein  one  would 
not  expect  much  sport,  except  in  a 
epatCb  There  is  the  old,  low,  nun* 
bling  house  wherein  Allen  slept  on 
the  night  before  Campbell  of  Qlennre 
was  shot,  and  which  he  left  with  no 
farewell  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day.  There  is  the  ferry-boat,  under 
the  rerj  rock  where  Allen  queetioned 
the  ferryman  as  to  Glenure's  more- 
mente.  You  may  still,  if  you  do 
not  mind  jjoing  wetfoot,  walk  on  tli(> 
grassy  road  through  L4't(ermore,  wIkmc 
the  Red  Fox  was  shot  from  behind  a 
huah,  and  you  may  pursue  it  to  Glen- 
doror,  where  James  Stewart^  who  waa 
hanged  for  the  deed,  lived  in  a  cottage 
among  the  glens  which  gave  him  his 
Gaelic  name,  Shamus  naOl'-irnic.  As 
for  the  pt'opie,  they  resiieiiiher  the 
ailair  as  i£  it  were  yesteitlay,  and  can 
tell  things  hidden  from  Stevenson. 
Bat  these  most  also  be  hidden  from 


the  public ;  I  am  under  a  vow  of 
silence,  and,  inde>ed,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  legendary  tale  is  Hterally 
true;  it  wiaa  unknown  to  the  heat 

antiquarian  of  the  district.  I  pro- 
pose, however,  to  try  to  elucidate  the 
fact-s,  short  of  actually  blabbing,  by 
aid  of  the  printed  Trial  of  James 
Stewart  (1753),  and  with  the  help  of 
local  knowledge  oC  tradition,  and  of 
})ints  in  the  Cumberland  Papers  at 
Windsor  Oftstle.  We  shall  not  dis- 
cover for  certain  who  shot  Glenure, 
but  we  shall  get  plenty  of  informa- 
tion about  the  fr^Uving  simplicity 
of  Highland  mannen  and  scarcity  of 


A  little  topography  is  needed  by 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  affair.  The  «?ecne  is  Kmnded  on 
the  north  by  Fort  William  and  the 
little  town  of  Maryburgh  (as  it  was 
tiien  called)  in  which  it  waa,  at  that 
^me,  next  to  impossible  to  laise  ftve 
pounds  sterling.  The  fort,  under 
Colonel  Crauford,  was  then  practically 
a  state  prison,  into  which  all  suspicious 
characters,  from  Fassifern  to  the  poor- 
est hind,  were  cast  without  ceremony. 
Fort  William  is  at  the  head  of  the 
salt  Loohe  Linnhe,  which  runs  almost 
due  north:  nt  rit,dit  aii<,des  to  it  runs 
auotber  branch  of  the  sea,  Levi'ii. 
Between  Fort  William  and  Ijoch  Leven 
(a  distance  which  "a  well-girdled  man" 
could  then  travel  in  four  hours)  the 
territory  is  that  of  Lochaber,  held  by 
Canierons  under  Lochiel  and  Cameron 
of  Callart,  a  place  on  the  north  bank 
of  Loch  Leven.  Exactly  opposite 
Callart,  on  the  tiouth  hide  of  the  loch 
18  Camooh,  then  the  home  of  Mao- 
donald  of  Qlencoe.    The  hKUes  of 
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both  houses  were  sisters  of  Stewart 
of  Ardsheil,  whosp  forfeiture  cauned 
all  the  trn:;eily.  From  Carnoch  to 
B«iUachuii4h  and  Bailochulitih  Ferry, 
bj  wludi  men  onw  into  Loohaber,  is 
•  walk  of  three  milee.  Behind  tiie 
ferry,  nearly  hidden  in  woods,  is  the 
old  house  of  Stewart  of  Ballachulish 
almost  or  quite  unaltered  in  a  century 
and  a  half.  From  the  ferry  ran  a 
road,  still  visible  but  boggy  and  gra^ 
grown,  penetrating  the  wood  of  LeMer* 
more.  TfaKt  road  leads  through  the 
Ardsheil  eetate  to  Glendoror,  where 
at  a  farm  named  Acharn,  a  rnHf^  from 
the  sea,  dwelt  the  unliappy  James 
Stewart)  James  of  the  Glens.  On  the 
right,  hard  faj,  la  KintalinoL  The 
road  thenoe  rana  on  across  Appin  to 
Fasnadoich  (Stewart)  and  Glenure^ 
the  name  of  the  murdero^l  CiimpbcU. 
Ardshei!  fmd  Appin  (Lettershuna), 
Stewart  possefi^ioos  at  tliat  time,  are 
the  other  principal  houses.  At  Bal- 
laohnliih  the  modern  road  ie  oarried 
by  a  bridge  over  the  brawling  stream 
where  Allen  Breok  was  fishing  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,  whir)}  (IfsffMids- 
from  the  high  mo(jr  in  a  stt'0}»  wooded 
gorge.  At  Acharn  you  still  see  the 
thick  low  walli^  now  roofed  with 
oorrogated  iron,  of  the  lowly  house 
of  James  of  the  Glens*  It  was  only 
a  stoutly  built  cottage. 

Such  is  the  t<)pography ;  now  for 
the  facts  of  the  ca^.  The  Appin 
Stewarts  were  out  in  1745-46;  their 
ohief»  Appin,  stayed  at  home,  and 
the  clan  was  led  by  Ardsheil,  who 
was  attainted!,  skulktH],  was  loyally 
attended  by  Allen  Breck,  and  escaped 
to  France.  His  family  wa<?  supported 
by  his  tenantry,  the  contributiouti 
being  cdtected  by  his  bastard  lurothw 
Jamsa  Stewart^  whom  he  had  at  one 
time  evicted  from  liis  holding  in 
Glonduror.  In  1747,  however,  James 
s<piatted  again  on  his  old  farm,  and 
did  his  best  as  factor  for  the  family 
of  his  kinsman.    The  estates  were 


forfeited,  and,  in  1749,  Campbell  of 

Glenuro  (a  Whic;  of  rmirse)  became 
factor  under  GovernmenL  His  early 
relations  with  James  were  friendly 
(as  was  proved  by  letters  printed 
with  the  Trial)  till  early  in  1751, 
when  Glenure,  in  censeqnenoe,  Of 
rather  in  anticipation  of  orders  from 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dispos- 
sessed him  of  Duror  in  the  interests 
of  Campbell  of  Ballieveolan.  The 
Hanoverian  policy  was  to  uproot 
kinsmen  of  the  attainted,  and  this 
policy  CampheU  was  also  to  pursue 
in  Lochaber,  and  amonp;  the  holders 
in  Callart  and  Mamore.  They  were 
chiefly  Lochiel's  tenants,  and  what 
James  Stewart  was  in  Appin,  PWi* 
fem,  Loehiel's  brother,  waa  in  Loch* 
al)er.  He  too^  was  a  victim  of 
political  injustice.  James,  for  his 
part,  yielded  up  Duror  peaceably  in 
1751  by  concert  with  Glenuz*e,  and 
apparently  in  hopes  of  a  compromise 
with  Baliievealan;  bnt  he  oontinned 
to  live  on  at  Acharn.  He  was  un- 
friendly*minded  when  Glenure  pro- 
po-^od  to  evict  certain  Ardsheil  tenants 
at  Whitsunday,  1752,  thef«e  tenants 
having  been  inducted  by  Jamesa  him- 
seli  and  by  Lsdy  ArdsheiL  Looluel's 
tenants  in  llMnore  and  tboee  in 
Callart  were  now  also  threatened. 
James,  tlierefore,  in  April,  17') 2,  took 
lo^al  measures.  He  chit!*"*!  Tiienioriuls 
from  the  tenants,  (\vh(j  were  ready 
with  their  rents  and  prepared  to 
take  the  oaths,)  to  Edinburgh,  and, 
as  a  qoorun  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  could  not  then  be  got 
torrpfber,  he  put  his  case  before  Baron 
Kennedy.  As  this  ^'entleman  was 
the  adviser  uf  Yuung  Glengarry  and 
well  known  to  PieUe^  he  waa  pro> 
bably  in  sentiment  a  Jacobite.  The 
Baron  gave  it  as  his  private  opinion 
that  the  tenant*  could  "  sit  their  pos- 
.«iesstons "  for  that  year,  and  thought 
tliey  .should  "  take  a  protect  against 
Glenui-e's  proceedings  in  a  body." 
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Jamea  then  obteined  a  UU  of  m- 

pmaxm,  which,  in  ignorance  of  legal 
forms,  he  carried  back  to  Aclmrn. 
Glenure,  in  his  turn,  went  to  Etlin- 
burgh  and  put  in  answers,  and,  th& 
bill  not  being  in  court,  gained  his 
OMB.  This  woa  on  May  Otfa,  1753 ; 
he  came  home  to  Qtoiure  on  May 
9tb,  and  it  was  known  that  ha  wovld 
go  to  T/<>ohaber  on  May  lltli. 

So  far  James  was  within  his  ritrht. 
Unluckily,  uji  his  journey  to  Earn 
burgh  in  April,  he  had  dmnk  a 
good  deal  at  ehangeJioiueib  and  in 
luB  cups  ha<I  s{Kiken  angrily  about 
all  Campbells,  especially  Glen  tire.  ITe 
had  vowjvl  to  carr}-  the  case  to  the 
British  Pariiauieiit,  and  if  he  failed 
there,  take  the  only  other  reaooedy 
that  remained.  Seiml  of  Jamee'e 
servaate,  Mae  Colls  (a  great  sept  in 
the  country  still)  also  attested  that 
he  had  murmured  over  a  dram  about 
having  once  known  eonunonei.s  in 
Appin  who  wuuld  not  put  up  with 
Glennre'e  ptmedinge.  Them  wit- 
noMeo,  like  all  local  witneasee,  had 
been  impriRoned  in  Fort  William  after 
the  niurdiT,  in  l  wj^  know  that  they 
were  botli  buHied  and  cajoled ;  one 
of  their  astsertium  was  demonstrably 
falae.  On  the  whole^  Jamee'e  worda 
were  no  more  than  the  petnlaneieB  of 
a  man  angry  and  not  very  eober. 

On  Ma}'  9th  Glennre  came  home, 
as  wp  <f\w,  from  Ivlinburgh,  and  it 
was  known  that  he  meant  to  execute 
the  evictions  on  May  15th.  Now 
Allen  Breok  eoaes  into  view.  Allen, 
we  all  know,  had  been  left  to  James 
in  childhoo<l  as  a  ward  ;  he  had  l^n 
extra^ajEjant,  had  enlisted,  clianged 
sides  after  Preston  Pans,  fought  for 
the  Prince,  scaped  aiid  took  iiervioe 
in  France,  came  to  Scotland  yearly, 
and  went  abont  from  honae  to  hoiue^ 
now  In  blue  and  red  IVeneb  clothes, 
now  in  dark  garments  which  he 
borrowed  here  and  there.  Though  of 
no   social   rank    (his  cousin  was  a 


etraOrag  pedlar)  he  was  Twyweloome, 

and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend,  Stewart 

of  Invernahyle,  "quarrelled"  the  "tall 
black  lad,"  for  neglecting  to  pay  hiu 

a  vinit.^ 

Alien  had  also  talked  indieoreetly 
aho«t  **making  a  talaok  eoek"  ol 
Glenure,  the  1^  Fox,  because,  he 
said,  he  suepected  Qlenure  of  telling 
Colonel  Crauford  about  hi*?  return 
home.  On  May  Stii  Allen  waa  stay- 
ing with  Fa^uacluich,  only  a  mile 
from  the  home  of  Giennre.  On 
Monday,  May  11th  (knowing  of 
Glenure's  return  and  intended  journey 
to  T^xhaber)  Allen  walked  oflF  to 
Achurn,  and  it  was  shown  that  he 
and  James  Imd  there  no  opportunity, 
SO  far  as  could  be  dieoovered,  for  any 
private  ooUoqny  or  oeDepiraoy.  At 
most  Uiey  may  have  had  five  nnnutes 
in  private  together,  but  that  is  doxd>t- 
ful.  Allen  now  put  on  n  dink  <^\nt  of 
James's  and  helped  "  to  co\  er  pota- 
toeii.'  He  left  Acham  very  early  on 
the  13th  (Tueeday),  and  went  to  the 
house  of  Stewart  of  BaUachulish,  afcill 
wearing  the  dark  clothe.  Now  on 
that  same  Tuesday,  May  r2th,  James 
Stewart  sent  a  letter  to  a  writer,  a 
very  old  man,  Alexander  Stew  ait,  at 
B^vie  near  Fort  William,  bidding 
him  eome  and  act  aa  a  notary  at  a 
proteet  to  be  taken  against  Glenure*a 
proceeding?^.  He  also  invited  young 
BaUachulish  and  young  Fasuacioich 
to  appear  as  witnesses.  It  is  hardly 
within  EUghland  cunning  that  theie 
meaeoree  dionld  have  been  a  blind, 
that  young  Faenaeloich,  young  Bal- 
lachulish,  James,  and  Allen  should 
really  have  boon  conspiring  to  murder 
Glenure,  while  Jauieti  waa  Hummouiug 
old  ^^lexander  merely  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyec  of  a  jury.  In  fact>  even 
the  coonael  for  the  proaeontion  made 
no  anoh  aoggeetion.   Yeiy  early  on 

*  They  show,  at  AzddieU  Houm,  the  flat* 
topi)dd  mODnd  when  Invaniahyle  fmight 
Bob  Roy. 
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Thursday,  J^iay  14th,  James  learned 
tliftt  the  old  writer  ocmld  not  be  foDnd, 
having  gone  oat  to  fleh.  He  tnitaatly 

sent  &  servant,  Mac  Coll,  by  the 
sliortent  route  (Ijy  way  of  Onich),  to 
summon  another  writer,  Charles 
Stewart,  Fassifem's  agent,  at  Fort 
William,  luid  incidentally  to  try  to 
QKltMt  a  dell*  of  iB8  tmn  WIDkn 
Stewart  in  MaiTportw  Tbe  money 
was  owed  for  four  cows,  not  y^ 
takon  awfty  from  Aoharn  by  Willijun 
St*  \\art  the  purcliaser.  The  adven- 
tures of  Mae  Coll  on  his  journey  will 
be  nanated  later. 

JameaPft  dedaved  parpoae  wae  to 
protest,  with  a  notary  to  lend  iCN^ 
mality,  and  also  to  resist  Glenure 
(who  was  bringing  no  armcxi  force  as 
he  does  in  Kidnapped)  till  the  case 
of  the  tesiaats  oonld  be  argued  before 
tiie  Banma  of  tbe  Exchequer.  Now, 
nnleoB  tida  Moond  lommoiia  of  Jam^'e 
to  an  attorney  was  again  a  blind,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  James  IukI 
already  ("onspired  with  Allen  Breck 
to  murder  Glenure. 

Afl  for  Allen  Breok,  he  went>  as 
we  saw,  to  BaUachnlkh  Home  on 
May  12th.  Thence  he  paid  a  short 
risit  to  !\Tacdonald  at  Camoch,  whose 
mother  was  ArdsheiFs  sister,  and 
afterwards  paddled  across  the  narrow 
BoaaUait  to  CbBMEOn  of  Oalkrt»  tbe 
borne  of  another  auter  (rf  Ardaheil's 
(there  ia  a  good  portrait  in  the  house 
of  the  gentle  I^chiel),  returning  to 
Ballachulish  House  on  the  night  of 
the  13th.  Till  noon,  on  the  fatal 
14th,  he  fished  the  bum,  but  "  was 
not  seen  to  eatob  anything,"  a  fulhiie 
wbkll  the  present  deponent  thinks 
very  probable.  His  friends  at  Bal- 
lachulish  saw  him  disappear,  fishing 
up  the  hum,  but  the  ferryman  at 
Ballachuliah  Ferry  hard  by  deposed 
tbat  he  later  oane  down  to  tbe  boat 
and  aaked  whether  Glenme  bad 
croased.  This,  if  true,  looks  bad  for 
Anen,  bat  Jamaa  Stewart^  in  hk 


dying  speech,  said  that  the  ferryman 
lied.  MeaniHuleQleniire  himself  was 
eomlng  back  from  bia  journey  to 
Fort  WDHam,  througli  Tvoehiel's  coun* 
trj',  making  for  Kintaline,  wliere  he 
had  annrnmred  his  intention  to  stay 
at  the  inn  close  to  Acharn.  Local 
tradition  says  that  he  had  received  a 
warning  from  the  hinkeeper,  wbooe 
descendant  is  etOI  in  the  land.  It  is 
also  said  that^  on  reaching  Ballachulish 
ferry,  he  remarked,  "  Now  I  am  safe, 
for  1  am  out  of  my  mother's  country," 
she  being  a  Cameron.  He  therefore 
moved  with  less  preoantion.  In  faet^ 
the  people  of  Loohiel'a  ooontry  bad 
precisely  the  same  grudge  against 
liini  as  those  at  Appin,  and  two  local 
recreants,  later,  jiccused  Lochiel's 
brother,  Fassifem,  of  suborning 
Glenure's  murder.  Traditional  opinion 
is  tiiat  sereral  gona  were  aimedy  but 
not  fired,  at  Glenure,  that  day  on 
both  sides  of  the  ferry.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  certainly  "rode  all  unarmed," 
and  had  no  convoy,  but  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet  (his  nephew),  Mackenzie 
(a  eervant),  and  a  sheriff's  offioer;  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  no  forcible 
eviction  was  intended  by  him. 

On  his  journey  from  Fort  William 
Glenure  met  Mae  Coll,  Jame» 
Stewart's  ser\  ant,  who  was  returning 
at  a  great  pace,  wtthoilt  C9iarlea 
Stewart  tbe  attorney  (who  deoHned 
to  ooane  for  fear  of  disobliging 
Glenure),  and  without  the  £8,  which 
William  Stewart  could  not  raiae. 
*'  jSir,  you  travel  better  than  I,"  said 
Glenure  to  the  hurrying  Mac  Coll. 
Okonre  crossed  the  ferry,  walking 
dowly  to  the  wood  of  Lettennore, 
and  discoursing  as  he  went  with  old 
Ballachulish,  whose  house  is  within 
half  n  mile.  Mac  CoU  now  passed 
theiu,  and  went  home  to  Acham. 
At  the  wood  oU  iwii^i^imKA  left 
Glenore,  who  with  his  nephew  went 
Idaorely  on  his  way,  when  a  shot 
from  a  boah  sent  two  boUets  through 
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bis  body.  His  nephAv  fan  up  tihe 
hill,  and  caught  s  glimpse  of  a  maa 

in  a  short  dark  coloured  coat  (such  as 
Allen  J^rpr-k  was  wearing)  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not  see  the 
man's  face,  and  was  too  far  off  to 
reoogniae  him  if  he  had. 

It  looks  bad  for  AUea  I  Butitwaa 
said  at  the  time  that  two  men  were 
ther<»,  and  tradition  avers  that  Allen 
did  not  fire  the  shot.  James  Stewart 
had  two  guns,  and  the  evidence  given 
makM  it  pnotiaaUy  impowible  fhat 
tiie  ahot  oame  from  eider  of  tiiem. 
Local  tradition  knows  where  "the 
slim  gnn "  is  that  did  the  deed,  and 
who  the  other  mau  was,  and  why  he 
did  not  give  himself  up  to  save  poor 
James.  I  also  know  these  things,  in 
varying  traditioiial  ahapea  and  with 
romantio  details  never  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  without  !  olieving  the  stOTfi  I 
think  that  the  wliereabouts  of  a  cer- 
tain person,  or  persons,  on  May  14th, 
1752,  ought  to  have  been  enquired 
into  minutely.  8tiU  it  looks  bad 
against  AUen,  with  his  fishing-rod; 
art  and  part  he  must  have  been, 
one  fears.  When  Qlenure  fell,  his 
ne{jhew  sent  the  servant,  Mackenzie, 
on  horseback  in  hot  haste  to  Hnd 
Campbell  of  BaUiveolan,  who  was  at 
the  inn  at  Kintaline.  At  that  time 
James  Stewart  was  in  the  fields  (in 
his  house,  the  evidence  says,)  near  the 
road,  in  company  with  the  great  great- 
grandfather and  great  grandfather 
(then  a  boy)  of  my  friend  the  llevei^ud 
Mr.Maelnnesof  Olenooe.  James  saw 
the  forions  rider  and  ezdaimed,  **  That 
man  is  not  on  his  own  horse  !  "  The 
rider  .stopped  and  told  his  awful  news. 
"Whoever  did  it,  it  is  I  that  shall 
hang  for  it, '  said  Jaiues  of  the  Glens, 
according  to  the  story  in  the  family 
of  the  Mac  Innea,  a  family  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  tradition.  According 
to  Mackenzie's  own  evidence,  James 
expressed  sorrow  and  apprehension. 
He  did  not  go  to  the  scene  of  the 


murder  (which  was  made  a  eharge 

against  him)  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  his  would-be  supplanter,  Camp- 
hell  of  Balliveolan,  wan  to  ho  there 
with  armed  clansmen  and  in  no  good 
humour.  Gleuure's  body  was  taken 
home  by  sea,  and  so  ends  tiiat  act  in 
the  tragedy. 

Up  to  this  pointy  I  think  that  there 
i??  no  e\'idence  on  which  a  jnry  (not 
being  Campbells)  cotild  dream  of  con- 
victing James  of  the  Ulens.  He 
was  obviously  incliiml  to  posh  legal 
resistance  to  the  nttermostk  There 
is  no  evidence  to  any  secret  colloquy 
of  his  with  Allen  Breck,  whom  it  was 
proved  tliat  he  scarcely  saw  alone 
for  a  moineiit  on  May  1 1  th.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  Glenure's  death, 
and,  from  his  kigid  resistance  and 
imprudent  words  and  relationsli^  to 
Ajrdsheili  was  certain  to  incur  sus- 
picion if  an3'thing  untoward  befeL, 
Allen  had  merely  stayed  at  his  house 
for  a  night  as  at  Ballachulish,  Fasua- 
doich,  OaUart)  and  Camocb,  and  had 
made  use  of  his  dothes,  his  custom 
among  his  friends.  James  would 
assuredlv  not  lend  his  own  coat  know- 
ingly, to  have  a  murder  ilone  in  that 
disguise.  One  is  not  so  innocent  at 
James's  age,  who,  if  ho  was  really  out 
in  1719,  as  was  said,  must  have  been 
nearly  fifty.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  asperse  his  private  character  for 
honour  and  humanity. 

JamesH  conduct,  then,  before  the 
murder  is  certainly  not  provtjd  to  be 
incompatible  with  innocence.  ThB 
one  thing  suspidous  after  the  event 
was  that  he  supplied  Allen  Bredcwith 
£5  and  sent  him  ])ack  his  gaudy  French 
clothes.  His  excuse  was  that  Allen, 
as  a  deserter,  would  be  in  great  ilanger 
if  captured  at  such  a  moment  of  irritar 
tion.  In  KiDRAPPBD  Allen  and  David 
Balfour  (a  purely  fictitious  person) 
double  back  to  Acharn  after  the  crime  ; 
in  reality  Allen  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.    Tiie  evidence  is  that,  on  the 
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evening  of   the  fatal  daj»  he  met 

Katherine  ^lac  Innes,  a  servant  of 
Ballachulish,  at  a  goat-house  on  the 
moor  above  the  house.  He  aaked 
what  the  stir  was,  and,  on  being  told, 
inqfiured  **  Who  shot  Olennre  9  He 
then  requested  the  maid  to  bid  Donald 
Stewart,  a  son-in-law  of  BiUlachulish, 
to  «»end  him  snmp  money.  This  Donald 
Stewart  N  iK>M'ii  that  he  went  out  and 
luei  Alien,  and  avowed  his  suspicions 
of  thai  hoNx  He  aLK»  gave  evidence 
tiiat,  at  the  meetiiig  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  mnider,  Allen  said 
that  he  needed  money,  and  asked 
Donald  X<^  get  .James  .Stew  art  to  send 
the  funds  to  him  in  Koaiisooan,  a 
desolate  pla<»  high  in  the  hills  at 
head  of  Loch  Jjsven.  Donald  gave 
tiiis  message  to  JaoMS  on.  tiie  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  and  James  announced 
his  suspicion  that  Rergennt  "NTore 
Cameron  (afterwards  lianged,  iitiini- 
nally  for  theft,)  was  the  guilty  man. 

On  this  evidence,  James  knew  of 
Allen's  seorai  hiding^plaoei  not  as  part 
of  a  plan  already  contrived  hetweea 
them,  but  merely  from  Allen's  message 
carried  by  Donald.  The  prosecution, 
however,  insisted  that  ail  had  been 
planned,  and  that  Jismes  had  tried  to 
get  for  his  oows  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  that  he  might  send  Allen 
supplies.  This  is  absurd.  If  the  plot 
was  laid  on  the  night  of  the  11th  (as 
was  alleged),  James  would  have  sought 
for  money  when  he  sent  to  the  old 
attorney,  Alexander  Stewart^  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th;  otherwise 
the  cash  would  come  too  late  for  use 
in  Allen's  escape.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  James  should  wish  to  liave 
a  few  pounds  in  the  house,  the  muuuy 
being  owed  to  him,  hoi  perfectly  un- 
natoial  that,  if  he  wanted  it  instantly 
lor  an  ill  purpose,  he  should  not  think 
of  it  till  much  too  late,  and  at  a  time 
when,  even  if  he  got  it,  the  coins  could 
only  with  di^culty  be  conveyed  to 
Allen.    That  hero,  at  three  in  the 


morning  of  the  1 5th,  went  by  Camodh, 

wakened  ^lacdonald  and  his  mother 
(who,  a.s  Ardshoil's  sist*>r,  was  in- 
tcressted)  and  told  them  aijout  the 
killing.  Mrs.  Macdonald  characteris- 
tically aaked  no  qnestions  aa  to  the 
crimiiBa],  and  invited  Allen  to  oome 
in  and  drink.  He  declined,  and  made 
for  his  retreat  in  the  hills.  Donald 
Stewart  gave  Allen's  message  t«>.Jame.s 
early  on  the  15th.  At  uoon  on  the 
same  dey  James  met  Alexander 
Stewart^  » travelling  pedlar,  covisan  of 
Allen  Breck,  and  bade  him  go  to 
William  Stewart  at  Fort  "William, 
and  tell  him  to  get  m^npy,  "if  he 
borrowed  it  from  twenty  purscii,"  and 
also  give  a  credit  of  £5  to  John 
Bredc  MaeColl,  booman  (tenant  on 
the  "  steel-bow**  system)  to  Appin  in 
Koaliscoan,  where  Allen  lay.  He 
gave  a.s  a  rca.son  that  Allen,  being 
a  deserter,  might  he  suspected,  and 
must  fly.  The  pedlar  could  only  get 
three  guineas  firom  William  Stewart, 
and  so  returned  to  Acham  on  the 
16th,  where  Jame.'?  had  been  hiding 
a  few  swords  and  two  ramshackle  old 
guns.  Jnnfes  was  then  arrested,  but 
was  not  uu'ried  to  Fort  William 
before  he  had  giveo  the  pedlar  two 
guineas  to  add  to  the  three.  In 
the  evening  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  the 
pedlar  Allen's  French  clothes,  to  be 
carried  with  the  money  to  Koalis- 
coan. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  a  whistle  from  a  wood  drew  the 
booman  at  Koaliscoan  to  the  place 
where  Allen  was  waiting.  Iliey  spoke 
of  the  murder;  the  bouman  did  not 
conceal  his  suspicions  but,  as  the  tale 
had  reached  him,  two  men  were  seen 
going  from  the  spot,  while  Allen  said 
he  had  only  heavd  of  ona  13m  rest 
of  the  conversation  was,  as  reported, 
of  course  mere  hearsay  evidence  as  to 
what  Allen  said  about  the  dangerous 
babbling  propensities  of  a  8t>n  of  James 
Stewart.  Allen  then,  with  ink  made 
out  of  powder  and  a  pen  from  a 
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wood-pij^eon's  feallier,  wrote  a  letter 
and  asked  the  bouoiao  to  carry  it  to 
WilliMii  Stewart  tfaamsroliMk^  At  Fori 
WOlkm,  bidding  liim  be  sure  to 
BweUow  it  if  he  wae  anoeled.  The 
bouman  diVl  not  like  the  errand,  but 
gHvi-  a  half  assent.  On  the  following 
morning  the  pedlar  met  the  bouman, 
and  left  the  money  and  olothea  with 
hion.  Lete  on  Staunday  ni^t  Allen 
wakened  the  bouman,  got  the  money, 
chanfjfKl  his  clot  lies,  and  marched  off 
tJnough  ilaunoch  into  Atholl,  and 
so,  uo  doubt^  to  the  ooast  and  oil'  to 
France. 

In  ail  tbeie  prooeedinge  Jamee  wae 

oertainly  abetting  Allen's  escape^  bet 
that  (being  a  Highlander  and  an  old 
friend)  ho  would  have  done  whether 
himbelf  guilty  or  innocent  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder.  If  there  wh^  lio 
oompaot  between  the  pair,  Alleo  would 
itill  know  that  William  Stewart  was 
the  most  probable  sotme  of  supplies 
from  James,  to  wliom,  alter  the 
murder,  lie  had  dispatched  a  message 
asking  for  money  to  be  sent  to  ivoalis- 
ooan.  Thve  there  is  no  valid  evidanoe 
of  a  plan  between  him  and  Jamet, 
while  James's  nefi^ieot  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  money  from  Fort 
WilHani,  on  the  <iay  after  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  innooenoe.  "It  is  impoanble 
to  believei''  urged  Mr.  Brawn,  one  of 
tiie  ooonael  for  the  defanoB^  "tibat 
the  money  would  not  have  been  more 
early  provided,"  especially  as  a  mes- 
senger was  actually  being  sent  by 
Jameti  to  a  uolioitor  who  might  be 
good  for  five  poonda  Hoteover  James 
bad  a  little  money  of  bis  own  «t 
Acham,  and  would  rather  have  given 
that  than  nm  so  great  a  risk. 

Taking  tlie  evidence  as  we  have  it, 
it  is  suspicious  cm  both  sides.  The 
botunan  was  proved,  oat  of  his  own 
month,  not  to  be  a  trudilul  man. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  had  been  in 
dnianoe  at    Fort   William  where 


(according  to  Charles  iStewai*t,  the 
attorney,  spealdng  from  his  own  ex- 
perienoe,)  they  were  buUiod  and 
threatened  in  a   shameful  way  bj 

Colonel    CraulcmL     On  the  otiiOT 

hand,  if  the  message  carried  by 
Donald  Stewnrt  to  James  from  Allen, 
on  the  morning  of  the  15tli,  be  sus- 

ptKjfcsdi  there  is  ttt  least  Ind^Mmdent 
evidenoe  to  prove  a  visit  from  Donald 
to  James  at  that  momenl  Evidenoe 

was  given  by  two  Camcrons  that  Ser- 
ial'a  nt  Mora  Cameron,  a  year  before, 
had  been  heard  by  them  Uireatening 
Glenure  in  Rannooh.  It  is  very  im- 
probable  indeed,  liowenrer,  iliat  the 
sergeant  was  the  criminal,  though  I 
have  found  that  opmiea  in  living 
tradition. 

It  is  needless  to  tlweil  on  James's 
trial,  which  was  a  mei'e  judicial  farce. 
He  and  the  witnesne  were  imprisoned, 
and  examined  in  the  £Venoh  manner 
frequently.  He  wea  eat  off  from  legal 
advice  b»  long  as  possible;  he  was 
tried  at  Inveraray,  with  the  Duke  on 
the  bench  and  c^evw  Campbells  on 
the  jury.  Of  ooone  he  ought  to  have 
been  tried  at  Bdinbori^  like  the  men 
afterwards  accused  crif  slaying  Ser- 
geant Da  vies,  who  were  acqtiitted, 
the  jury  stron'jlv  resenting  the  mili- 
taj-y  modes  ot  collecting  evidence. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  contrary  to  pre- 
oedenl^  went  on  eiroait  to  praseeute 
James*  and  Simon  Lovat^  not  in  the 
best  taste,  spoke  for  the  family  of 
Gienure  again.st  his  lato  companion  in 
arms.  James  was  tried  as  an  acces- 
sory, in  the  absence  of  the  alleged 
principal,  for  a  crime  which  the 
princqMkl  was  not  jwoved  to  have  ooni- 
mitted.  His  counsel  made  an  admir- 
able defence,  but  the  case  was  jndge*! 
before  it  was  heard.  James  v  a 
martyr  to  Whig  political  necessities 
and  dan^atred.  He  may  have  been 
gu2%,  bnt  guilty  he  was  oertainly 
not  psoved  to  be ;  the  circumstantial 
evideno^  said  one  of  his  oounsel,  wae 
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perfectly  inadequate.  Jaine-s,  how- 
ever, wa«  hanged  in  chains  on  a  spot 
not  far  from  the  aceue  of  the  muixler, 
ud  tliece  no  gnas  will  ever  grow. 
Tha  eoldiera  who  had  giuwded  him 
weptb  He  took  the  SMMment  on  his 
statement  of  innocenee,  and  especially 
denied  the  evidence  of  Jaaiea  More 
Macgregor  that  he  had  asked  him  to 
UMKte  Bofain  Gig  to  the  deed.  Meo- 
gregor,  of  ocMuee^  was  the  veiy  lethiV 

of  lies. 

The  iinpi'e>ssion  left  on  m}^  omt 
mind  in  that  James  wa^  lionestly 
beut  oD  exliausting  all  the  resource 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  deed  was 
contrived  withofRt  his  knowledge,  and 
very  ill  coateived*  by  yonng  and  hoi- 
headed  men,  two  or  more.  It  ie  ahao- 
luteiy  certain  thn r  Hie  <,nin  used  was 
not  one  of  Jame^s  picce.s,  witli  tiie 
luck  tied  uu  by  a  piece  of  i»triug  and 
oeiiain  to  uSm  Are;  both  ol  tlien 
▼afaabie  weafwua  weie  aaswedly  ra> 
posing  on  Juom^a  own  premises.  A 
better  <rtin  was  used  (Allen  Breek 
had  noiK'),  and  whom  tmi^f  the  yun  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Many  years 
later,  an  old  woman  (I  oonld  gneea 
her  name)  waa  aaid  to  have  revialod 
the  gun,  hidden  in  a  hollow  tiee^ 
It  d(X'.s  not  follow  that  tlie  owner 
of  the  gun  himself  cmpluyod  it,  or 
eTen  lent  it  knowingly  ;  but  ha  must 
have  had  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
real  facta.  ProbaUj  the  liateni  el 
Aniriiial,  at  Cailart  and  Carnoeh, 
were  not  in  the  aecret  beforehand. 
Allen  might  havp  scraped  together 
his  travelling  expeuiiett  at  Fasnacloich, 
Ballaohulish,  Callart}  and  Camuch, 
boROwtng  a  ponnd  or  two  at  eadi 
booae,  Imt  he  had  not  the  fore- 
tiiought.  If  he  did  not  fire  the 
deadly  shot,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  A  Lieu  was  art  and  part  and  wa.s 
with  the  other  man,  if  another  man 
there  was,  aa  tradition  declares.  I 
donbt  whether  that  man'a  name  ia 
among  tiiQae  mentioaed  in  tlie  THal. 


lie  may  even  have  b<^^^>i  a  mere  boj, 
like  Kobin  Dig,  when  he  shot  Mao- 
lareu  at  the  plough-taiL 

It  ia  nrndi  to  the  eredit  of  the 
Highland  eharacter  that  thia  cowardly 
crime  d  shooting  in  the  back  from 
under  cover  should  have  been  «;o 
isolated,  so  unique,  at  a  nionieut 
when  puiitiuH,  agrarian  motives,  and 
olaa^fendi  all  combined  to  supply 
temptation.  The  ftitflity  of  it^  the 
blunder,  must  have  been  apparent  to 
an  elderly  and  experienced  man  like 
poor  James  Stewart.  Clearly  it  waji 
the  act  either  of  one  hut-h©ade<l  "  tall 
blade  lad,"  Allen  Breck,  or  of  that 
lad  and  another,  with  the  aid  and 
connivance  of  the  person  who  stippUed 
''the  sUm  gun"  of  tradition.  The 
pun  was  the  real  clue,  but  not  a  word 
was  said  of  it  by  any  of  the  wit- 
ness^ 

The  simpUcity  and  poverty  ol  ooo- 
tempocary  Highland  life  are  apiparent. 
Every  elapiman  waa  a  Vi'wmi^i*,  and 

all  were  welcome  ever\'where.  Allen 
Breck,  whether  a  bastard  or  not,  was 
a  guest  at  all  the  houses  of  Uie 
gentry,  of  which  the  low-rooCed  ram- 
blzng  manaion  of  BalhMJinliah  alone 
remains  almost  exactly  as  it  waa. 
Camoch  has  yielded  place  to  a 
modem  house,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  chartiiiug  pool  where  the 
Conan  reach^  the  -sea.  There  are 
fiottthem  etrangvs  everywhere  almoeti 
except  at  Oallart»  iteelf  no  longer 
the  old  house,  but  containing  old 
claymores,  and  portraits  of  Fassifem 
(who  had  an  escape  from  James 
Stewart's  fate),  and  the  gentle,  honest, 
pnmled-looking  Lodiiel.  Hie  lairda 
no  longer  diatill  their  own  whiskey, 
like  poor  James,  no  longer  get  '*  eoll* 
eemed  in  drink "  with  "  the  miller, 
the  old  piper,  and  the  young  piper," 
nor  do  the  young  men  habitually 
sleep,  like  Allen  Breck  and  the  other 
lada,  in  the  banu  Bat  the  cottagea 
an  just  what  they  always  were^  imd 
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the  ezoeUont  people,  little  altered, 
remember  many  "unhappy  far-off 
things,"  and  perhaps  are  almost  as 
amenHl)lc'  Ut  ,stx)neH  of  "bogles,  as 
when  uuch  a  tale  of  hauntings  was 
told  to  keep  tfae  women  away  ttcfm. 
Allen  Brock's  letreet  on  the  height 
of  Koaliscoan.  A  year  or  two  ego 
tho  l<on^^«  of  a  pedlar,  worn  with 
rain,  p;nawed  by  foxes  and  eaglc«, 
were  found  under  the  Chancellor 
Rook  in  a  ocmie  of  Glenooe.  No- 
thing wee  known  of  the  date  of  the 
accident  to  this  successor  of  the 
cousin  of  Allen  Brock.  One  chanfjc 
there  is  ;  moiioy  is  nut  so  scarce  in 
Lochaber  a&  when  X5  needed  to  be 
borrowed  out  of  twenty  purses.  The 
presenoe  iA  X30,000  of  Firenoh  gold 
in  that  impecunioiis  region  naturally 
produced  the  sorrows  and  strifes  of 
1750-f54,  thoufrli  an  oflTcr  of  the  game 
sum  could  not  buy  the  head  of  Pnnoe 
Charles. 

I  tnut  that  I  hare  not  rerealed 


Uie  mystery  of  tiie  other  man  ;  indeed 
one  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  Appin 
and  another  in  Cilencoo,  while  neither 
may  be  rig^ht.  Hie  circumstance  of 
the  gun  (taken  from  evidence  in  tiie 
trial)  oonvincea  me  that  Allen  had 
at  least  one  aooomplioe  (probably 
more  than  one),  while  that  aooomplice 
was  not  poor  James  Stewart.  But 
James,  a.s  Fassifern  afterwards,  was 
the  man  whom  Oovernmeut  wanted 
to  bang,  &ololy  beoavae  he  repreeented 
the  eadled  laird  and  Jaoobite  prin- 
dplei.  To  hang  Allen,  or  the  sup- 
posed accomplice,  would  not  have 
rooted  out  the  interests  of  the  absent 
chiefs,  and  to  do  that  (as  Colonel 
Crauford  confessed  later  in  Fassifern's 
caae)  was  what  the  Whigi  had  ohiedy 
in  Tiew.^ 

A.  LAxrck 

'  Til©  case  of  Fassifern  reposes  in  the 
Ctunberland  MSS.  and  is  curiously  parallel, 
in  legal  iniqoitgr,  to  thai  of  JamM  of  the 
Olens. 
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In  one  of  those  pathetic  passages 
to  which  tho  Iliad  owes  so  much  of 
its  ciiarm,  Auhilles,  in  his  ink-rview 
with  Priam,  dwellii  sadl^  ou  a  kiud 
of  primitive  philosophy  ct  life.  ZeoB 
haa,  be  9tkjB,  two  urns  npon  his  thredi' 
old,  into  vhich  the  good  and  evil  Iota 
of  mortal  existence  are  severally  cast ; 
all  I  r'ccorflini,'  as  tho  god  gives  to 
cacii  luan  at  iiia  birth  from  oue  veiiael 
or  i^B  other,  ao  will  the  f  uttire  course 
of  life  be  deatiaed  to  good  or  ev3 
fortune.  To  carry  on  the  ainuk^  the 
lots  reserved  for  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  would  seem  })y  some  grim 
irony  of  f)urpose  to  have  been  very 
strangely  mingled.  Call^  while  yet 
ft  jouth  of  eighteen  to  iUl  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  and  splendid  of  tiirones, 
he  was  early  placed  in  on©  of  the 
highest  positions  to  which  the  most 
inordinate  ambition  could  aspire.  Yet 
if  the  public  disasters  of  his  reign  and 
the  private  aonowa  of  hia  life  be  fully 
eounted  np^  the  sentiment  ftronsed 
the  oontemplation  of  them  would  be 
rather  that  of  pity  than  of  envy.  To 
crown  all,  in  the  very  vfir  in  which 
he  hoped  to  celebrate  ins  .Jubilee,  he 
has  Ix^n  stricken  by  the  cruellest 
blow  of  all.  The  Hooae  of  Hapsbmg 
seema  in  recent  yean  to  have  been 
almost  blighted  1^  »  eorse,  a  ftt  aab- 
ject  for  the  pen  of  an  .^schylus  or  a 
Shakespeare.  Yet  the  fact  reinuiua 
that  the  Emperor  Frands  Joseph  has 
nded  lor  fifty  years ;  that  he  baa  niled 
too^  aa  I  hope  to  show,  wiUi  some 
aoeoess;  that  he  is  still  loved  and 
respected  by  his  people,  and  that  in 
all  probability  he  is  as  firmly  seated 
on  hia  throne  as  he  has  over  been 
before.  From  some  inlicrent  source 
No.  470. — VOL.  Lxxiz. 


of  strength  he  has  survived  every 
blow  and  surmounted  every  diflTicuHy. 
8o  that  putting  all  personal  feeling 
for  the  Emperor  aside,  the  consummsc 
tion  of  hia  fifty  years'  reign,  a  period 
inegnant  with  great  iasoes,  is  a  notable 
event. 

Tlinro  arc  special  reasons  why  the 
Austrian  Kmperor  should  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  world ;  for  the 
nniqae  character  of  the  Austria-Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  as  it  is  officially 
described,  or  ^  Dual  Monarchy, 
as  it  is  more  succinctly  termed, 
makes  the  Hapsburgs  beyond  all 
others  the  dynasty  of  the  grt^t<?at 
political  importance  in  Europe.  That 
Mbnarohy  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define.  It  is  eerfcainly  not  a  nation ; 
it  is  peffaapa  a  State  ;  it  Is  at  any  rate 
a  government.  Piince  ^fettemich 
used  to  sp)eak  scolliiigly  of  Italy  as 
being  only  a  geograpiiical  expression ; 
bnt  it  might  have  been  retorted  dmt 
Atutria-Hongary  herself  was  nothing 
more.  Yet  this  congeries  of  tM8B» 
this  polyglot  patchwork,  forms  one  of 
the  great  political  entities  of  Europe. 
Germans,  Magyars,  Czechs,  Poles, 
Croata,  and  Roumamans,  to  mention 
but  a  fsw,  oontrive  to  live  together 
beneath  a  eommon  rale,  while  no  less 
than  eleven  different  languages  are 
spoken  by  important  sections  of  the 
people.  Of  these  miscellaneous  frag- 
ments the  House  of  Hapiiburg  is  the 
binding  mortar  or  osnaent;  without  it 
these  ill-assorted  groops  woold  long 
ago  have  fallen  asunder.  It  is  hard 
therefore  to  over-estimate  its  import- 
ari( T>  ;  for  with  its  fall  an  Empire 
would  dissolve,  and  the  map  of  Europe 
would  thereafter  wear  a  very  different 
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fMie.  Hie  &te  of  the  HApsbnrgB  ou 
never,  theralofe,  be  contempUted  with 
Indii&renoe.   Tbia  ia  a  fi»ot  which  »t 

th<?  present  moment  is  homo  upon  tho 
mind  witli  more  than  usual  furce  ;  for 
scarcely  ever  have  tlio  afFaira  of  the 
Monaichy  been  in  so  grave  a  crisis. 

When  the  present  eentuzy  of 
Buropean  history  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  the  most  Impressive  fact  about 
it,  and  the  one  that  strikes  the 
imacrination  most,  is  the  resistless 
manner  in  which  national  .scutimeut 
hae  heen  giedtielly  developed,  and 
the  desim  for  natkntsl  independence 
satisfied.  Hie  making  of  nationalities 
conterminous  with  States,  the  har- 
monising of  ethnoffraphy  and  politics, 
has  been  the  main  line  along  which 
that  hiBtory  has  developed.  In  a 
progressive  age  there  has  heen  •  wide- 
spread desire  to  revive  and  to  cheri>)h 
old  languages,  customs,  and  traditions. 
The  fact  is  a  curious  one,  h<>cause 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  essentially 
conservative.  Tiiere  is  no  race  tliat 
deems  itsdf  too  small  or  insigni- 
fioant  to  dwell  pnmdly  npon  its  past. 
Almost  evefywhere  unity  has  sup- 
planted separation,  and  self  pjovem- 
ment  the  dominion  of  the  foici<,'ner. 
The  uprising  of  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
resene  of  Greeoe  and  the  Danuhian 
Principalities  from  the  opprosaion  of 
tho  Turk  are  the  most  conspicuous 
instances.  It  is  in  relation  to  this 
process  of  national  evolution  that  the 
last  fifty  years  of  Austrian  hiiitory 
prosents  the  most  xntersstang  fsatoros^ 
and  it  is  also  in  relation  to  it  that 
the  Emperor's  reign  musl^  in  its 
broadest  aspects  and  in  tlie  long  run, 
be  judged  to  have  failed  or  to  have 
sucoeeded. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  Austiia-Hungary  must 
he  sought  for  in  the  history  of  the 
past.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
her  history,  siuoe  the  time  when  in 


the  tenth  century  the  Emperor  Otho 
the  Ihird  created  the  Oountsfatp  of 
the  East-Mark,  tibe  Austrian  rei^pung 

House  kept  acquirinf^  pro^^nce  after 
pnnnnce.  By  a  series  of  fortunate 
maxriiiges  /dix  Austriay  as  she  was 
called,  became  enormously  extended. 
The  dignity  and  titles  of  her  rulers 
were  correspondingly  enhanced.  The 
Counts,  Dukes,  and  Grand  Dukes, 
liccamc  in  time,  by  reason  of  a  curious 
and  long  ])ersistent  fiction,  the  here- 
ditary representatives  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Smnanontm 
ImpenUor  BUehu  was  a  dignified,  U 
unsubstantial,  title ;  and  when  in 
1804  this  unreality  was  finally  a)>au- 
doned,  the  name  of  Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  adopted  in 
its  place.  When  an  upstart  Napoleon 
declared  himself  Emperor  of  Ftmaoe, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Hapsburg  was  constrained 
ia  some  way  to  assert  his  position 
in  the  world.  Little  by  little,  hero 
a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  the  Austrian 
dominion  had  heen  gradually  built 
np  the  acquiritiTe  descendants  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  No 
nttcinpt  was  ever  made  to  consolidate 
a  State  out  of  a  single  nationality; 
the  natural  boundary-lines  of  lan- 
guage and  of  race  were  entirslydis- 
rcgardsd;  for  national  sentiment  was 
faint,  and  inliahitants  were  formerly 
transferred  from  one  Rt.ife  to  another 
with  very  little  thought  for  their 
feelings  or  their  interests.  In  this 
cynical  couteiii}>t  for  national  aspira- 
tions the  Hapsburga  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  monarohs 
who  partitioned  out  the  map  of 
Europe  by  congresses  and  treaties. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferent races  in  the  southeast  of 
Europe  had  been  strangely  hrokm 
up  and  inteimiDgled ;  and  so  it  oana 
about  that  the  Emperor  IVancis 
Jose^  was  summoned  to  preside 
over  the  dflstinies  of  one  of  the  most 
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heterogeneous  States  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

When  the  Emperor  ascended  the 
tbrone,  upon  the  abdication  of  his 
mide  on  December  Sod,  1848,  he 
{tnmd  almost  1h»  whole  of  Europe 
in  a  state  of  revolution  The  dis- 
tu^i)?^nef'  took  many  dilierenfc  forms, 
and  one  of  these  was  an  outburst  of 
national  and  patriotio  feeliag.  Jn 
the  Avatrian  Knipire^  as  ad^t  have 
been  expected,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism was  very  strongly  moved  ; 
and  from  that  day,  fifty  years  ago, 
until  the  present  the  racial  struggle 
in  the  doiuinions  of  the  Hapsburga 
has  oontiniied.  Over  all  has  sat  the 
Emperor  soprome,  like  ^olns  oon- 
trolling  the  winds  within  the  confines 
of  his  cavern.  That  is  the  dominant 
fact  in  the  politics  of  Austria- 
Hnngaryj  the  master-key  that  gives 
a  rational  meaning  to  what  wonld 
oUierwise  appear  an  unintelligible 
welter  of  innimierable  parties.  It 
is  this  conflict  too  that  makes  the 
history  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  no 
ordinary  interest  when  contemplated 
fnxa  the  stand-point  of  the  grand 
endiitioii  of  manldnd;  for  in  tiie 
great  drama  of  history  the  Emperor's 
fifty  years  of  role  is  bat  a  single 

episo<1f>  r>r  srertp. 

W  licLher  regarded  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  point  of  view  the 
present  oondilaons  of  AnstriarHungary 
are  very  diflbfent  from  what  they 
were  in  1848.  Externally  the  period 
would  seem,  superficially  at  least,  to 
have  been  one  of  gr»»Mt  disasters. 
It  may  be  u&eful  bneliy  to  recall 
the  facts.  She  has  sa£fored  two 
great  ctofeats  in  war,  at  the  hands 
of  France  and  Italy  in  1859,  and  of 
Prussia  in  1866.  By  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  the  boriDdnries 
of  the  St-ate  liave  been  heriously 
curtailed ;  while  from  the  great 
Teatonic  Empire  the  Qennan<ipeak- 
lag  Anstriam  haTe  been  emliided. 


Internally,  there  has  been  a  funda- 
mental change,  for  by  the  Com- 
promise (Atisgleich)  of  1867  Hungary 
has  been  ndsed  to  the  position  oif 
a  semi-independent  kingdom.  The 
army,  the  oostoms-nnion,  the  eommon 
foreign  policy,  th»»  "n^'p'^Htinns, — the 
political  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  as 
it  has  been  wittily  described — form, 
besides  the  tie  of  peiaooal  aUegianoe 
to  tlie  Emperor,  the  sole  oonneoting 
links  between  the  two  portions  <3 
the  Monarchy.  Such  in  merest  out- 
lino  are  the  most  notable  events  in 
the  last  fifty  years  of  Austria.  To 
gauge  their  true  significance  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  com- 
position of  the  Hapsbnrg  domains 
more  in  detail,  and  to  remember  that 
the  fiindamentril  underlying  facts  are 
ethnographical  in  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian 
Crown-Lands,  or  Gisleithan  section 
of  the  Monarchy,  are  eztoaordinarily 
diverse.  Out  of  a  total  population 
of  23,470,000  persons  the  Ger- 
mans number  about  8,500,000  only. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Czechs,  Moravians,  Poles, 
Sloraies,  Biithenians»  and  Slovenian^ 
who  all  belong  to  the  great  Slavonic 
family  of  nations  ;  this  predominant 
fact,  therefore,  emerges  that  in  the 
Austrian  section  of  the  ^lonarohv 
there  are  about  8,500,000  Germaub 
oonf^ted  faj  about  1 4,000,000  fflavs. 
Austria  cannot,  therefere^  in  any  sense 
be  styled  a  German  Stata  Tbs  Qer- 
man  population  is,  however,  more 
compact,  and  they  form  the  largest 
number  of  any  single  race.  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the 
TjwHt  and  Osrintiiia  tibeir  position 
is  supreme  and  their  majority  abso- 
lute. In  Bohemia  and  Moravia^  oil 
the  other  hand,  they  are  in  a  large 
minority,  while  in  Galicia,  which  is 
equally  divided  between  the  liuthe- 
nians  and  the  Poles,  they  are  praoti- 
esUy  a  n^gligiUle  qnaatity*  In  Styria 
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and  Ouniola  in  the  south  time  u  a 
considerable  Slovenian  population  of 
about  a  million  peraonB.  The  Ger- 
mans therefore  are,  a.*?  it  were, 
wotl^'i'd  in  hot  ween  a  large  Slav 
population  on  tho  north,  and  a  com- 
paratively smaU  number  of  the  same 
race  upon  the  south,  a  geographical 
fact  of  great  political  importanoei 
upon  which  depends  the  racial  con- 
flict which  has  so  long  hcen  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  <>f  fierce  determination 
by  both  contending  factious.  The 
present  serious  crisis  is  nothing  but 
a  phase  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav. 

The  German-speaking  Austrians  are 
the  spoiled  children  of  th"  Kmpn-e. 
For  centuries  past  they  have  occupied 
a  pri\ileged  position,  and  it  is  this 
position  tiiat  they  are  striving  to 
maintain.  Hie  dynasty  is  German, 
the  court  is  German,  the  aristocracy 
is  German ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  classes  were  until 
lately  German  also.  They  formerly 
monopoliBed  the  liberal  professions  and 
all  official  posilaons  in  the  State; 
their  language  was  the  recognised 
official  language  of  the  country.  They 
have  too  the  great  natural  advantage, 
to  whicli  reference  has  been  already 
made,  of  presenting  a  solid  and 
united  front  against  a  motiey  crowd 
of  discordant  and  Tari^^ted  races. 
Moreover  the  capital  city  of  Vienna 
is  planted  in  their  midst ;  and  last, 
though  this  ad\autage  is  certainly 
not  the  least,  they  speak  what  the 
Germans  call  a  Weltsprachef  a  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  which  is  known 
wherever  civilisation  goes,  and  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  literature  that  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  mankind.  They 
are,  in  n  word,  if  not  politically,  at  least 
in  blood,  partakers  in  the  heritage 
of  the  Deutachthun  or  great  Teutonic 
race. 

It  caxuiot^  therefore,  he  a  matter 


of  suTftfise  that  the  German  Austrians 
should  have  dwelt  with  some  pride 
upon  their  privileged  position,  that 

they  .shou]<l  liave  cherished  it  with 
care,  and  have  endeavoured  not  merely 
to  preserve  it  but  to  strengthen  it. 
To  Germanise  Austria,  to  uiako  the 
German  tongue  the  common  language 
of  all  the  diffiBrent  races,  and  to  imbue 
the  whole  population  with  Teutonic 
sympathies  and  sentiments,  has  long 
been  their  aspiration.  So  early  as 
the  reign  of  tlie  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  (the  Golden  Age  of  Austria) 
the  notion  was  conceived.  She  <to- 
creed  that  the  German  language  should 
be  taught  in  every  school ;  and  her 
successor,  the  reforming  Joseph  the 
Second,  made  it  the  otlieial  language 
of  the  Kmpire.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  memories  of  these  two 
monarehs  are  dear  to  every  German 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
To  Germanise  the  State  was  no 
ignoble  aim,  hut  the  power  of  will 
has  not  equalled  the  strength  of  the 
desire.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
&ets  will  make  it  dear  that  such  has 
been  the  casa 

It  is,  in  the  first  place^  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  German  popula 
tiou  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the 
Monarchy  is  slowly  but  surely  losing 
ground.  Compared  with  the  Slavonic 
peoples  their  numbers  are  becoming 
rslvlively  fewer.  It  is  true  that  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  also  fsllen 
back,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  ; 
but  the  Ruthenians,  the  Slovenians, 
the  Servians,  and  Croats  have  all 
increased,  and  the  Poles  especially 
so  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
Germans  are  less  fertile  than  the 
Slavs,  from  whatever  cause  the  fact 
arises.  They  marry  later,  and  their 
progeny  are  fewer ;  or  to  look  at  the 
question  from  another  point  of  view, 
whore  the  German  population  is  the 
densest^  there  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  is  the  lowesb   In  TTpper 
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and  Lower  AofltriA,  lor  example,  tfaafc 
exneas  u  only  five  in  every  thousand 
persons,  whereas  in  Bohemia  it  is  ten 
and  in  Galicia  nine.  The  same  infer- 
ence may  ho  de<lut'»Ml  from  a  considera- 
tiou  of  the  population  of  Vienna. 
Tliat  oity  U  predominuiilj  Gennan; 
but  there  ie  a  steady  unmigratton 
into  Vienna  from  the  provineeii 
and  in  the  year  18U0  it  was  dis- 
csovered  that  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,500,000,  less  than  a  moiety 
irifl  natiTe  to  the  city.  Now  as  the 
atoeam  of  immigratioD  is  mainly  from 
Bohemia,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
that  even  in  Vienna  the  Czechs  seem 
de54tmed  to  encroach  upon  the  Ger- 
mans. 

This  rising  tide  of  Slavinm  Im  for 
ibd  German  Anstrians  a  very  flenons 
fact   When  a  race  expands  no  dam 

oan  be  constructed  to  arrest  its  onward 
marcli  ;  it^  flow  i«?  irresistible.  Even 
in  Bohemia,  wlicre  in  a  popuhition  of 
5,800,000  persons  the  Czechs  are  in  a 
majority  of  1,500,000,  the  Germani 
oan  barely  hold  their  own ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  a  small  German  immigra- 
tion of  labourers  who  come  in  search 
of  work,  they  would  relatively  (h'min- 
ish.  In  the  large  Bohemian  town.s 
they  are  being  utterly  displaced.  In 
Prague,  for  instance,  whereas  in  1880 
out  of  evttry  thousand  persons  in  that 
city  the  Germans  numbered  206,  there 
were  only  IGl  in  IBl^O.  And  to-day 
out  of  a  population  of  180,000  in- 
habitants there  are  only  30,000  Ger- 
mans. In  Moravia  tiiey  are  in  a  still 
more  nn&vonrable  plight^  numbering 
664,000  as  against  1,600,000  SUtb; 
while  in  Galicia  they  are  the  merest 
handful.  Nor  from  the  German  ]>oint 
of  view  is  this  t-o  put  the  statement 
at  its  worst.  In  the  struggle  for  life 
the  Slavs  are  a  formidable  people; 
they  mnltiply  fast,  and  thdr  leeandity 
is  only  equalled  by  their  power  <^ 
labour  and  their  patriotic  zeal.  They 
have  shown  the  Germans  that  if  there 


is  each  a  thing  as  Germaoisation, 
there  can  be  Slavisation  also.  They 

have  tried  it,  and  not  without  success. 
Thoir  most  powerful  instrument  lias 
been  the  Church  ;  the  bishops  place 
Czech  priests  in  parishes  where  many 
Germans  live  i  the  priests  bring  GESch 
teachers  to  the  schooby  and  enoourage 
intermarriage  between  the  Germans 
and  tlie  Slavs.  The  German  priests, 
indeed,  grow  fewer  every  yp;ir,  and 
the  clerical  semiiiaries  are  1>  «  laing 
predominantly  Slavonic  in  then  char- 
aoter.  Even  the  civil  administration 
does  the  little  that  it  can  by  appoint- 
ing Czech  officials.  In  this  manner 
the  Slavs  are  attempting  to  absorb  the 
German  population. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  German 
point  of  view  the  outlook  is  onpleasant 
They  feel  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  gradually  submerged,  of  being 
ground  to  powder  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  Slavs. 
Or  if  nothing  worse  were  threatened, 
the  Germans  perceive  plainly  that  they 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  privUeged  position ;  and  to  main- 
tain it  they  are  fighting  with  their 
hiwVs  against  the  wall.  For  if  there 
IS  one  dogma  that  the  Teuton  holds 
with  more  intensity  of  conviction  tluiu 
another  it  is  his  innate  snperiority  to 
the  Slavonic  haman*kind.  A  Gennaii 
in  a  Slav  coontry  is  apt  to  regard 
luuTself  as  an  emissary  of  civilisation, 
to  use  a  phrase  which  haa  become 
lately  familiar.  The  furor  l^eulonicus 
haSi  therefore,  been  terribly  aroused. 
**  We  wonld  sooner  die  Gennans  tiian 
rot  away  as  Czechs  (lieber  detUsch 
iterhen  als  teteschisch  verderben)",  said 
a  German  Deputy  in  the  Diet  of 
Bohemia.  The  language  was  coarse, 
but  it  was  a  graphic  illustration  of  a 
deep  and  long-abiding  hatredt  and  the 
words  most  have  found  an  echo  in 
many  a  German  heart. 

Whether  the  Germans  are  to  sustain 
their  assumed  superiority  is  in  Austria 
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the  suprpmo  qno^tion  of  the  hour. 
That  tho}-  will  be  ablo  to  do  so  seems 
improbable,  aa  I  have  already  tried  to 
show ;  they  have  against  them  an 
«nraj  of  adwnnntine  ihcte.  In  the 
nesKt  place  there  are  reaaona  why, 
upon  grounds  of  simple  joatioek  (he 
pretensions  of  the  rJei-mans  should 
no  longer  Ih^  nllowod.  The  Slavg 
themselves  iu  Austria  have  made  a 
real  advwioe;  in  indnatrj,  in  wealth, 
in  all  the  arte  of  dTiliaed  life  they 
are  steadily  progreaBUig ;  in  a  word, 
they  bid  fair  to  come  level  with  the 
Geniians.  They  are  proud,  the  Czechs 
especially,  of  their  national  language 
and  their  literature;  and  they  have 
Bome  reaaon  for  their  pride.  They, 
therefore,  no  longer  daim  their  rights 
•a  formerly. 

In  bandaman'a  key 

With  bated  breath  and  whJi|>edng 

humbleness. 

The  policy  of  Qermaiuaation  has 
on  the  other  hand  proved  itaelf  a 

failure.  The  Germans  also  have  on 
their  side  made  sonip  serious  efforts. 
The  Oerinan  Union  {D'n(t<chr  Verein) 
and  the  German  8ciiuul-A«sociation 
{Deuitehe  SeMverein)  were  in  18d8 
ettabliahed  in  alann,  and  they  have 
at  least  atood  <m  the  defenriTe  against 
the  Slav  agf^res^iion.  The  Stliool 
Association,  for  example,  had  by  the 
year  created  1,029  local  centres, 
had  eatabHahed  rizty-five  sohooli^  and 
had  aasiated  many  otiiera  by  providioig 
German  masters,  by  sending  German 
priests  to  give  religious  teaching, 
and  by  disseminating  books  to  exalt 
the  Teutonic  pride  of  race.  But  all 
these  efforts  have  been  to  very  little 
purpoe&  Hie  German  Anatriana  are 
in  many  reapeeta  an  admimhla 
people;  they  are  diatingoished  by 
their  culture  and  the  graees  of  their 
lives.  In  their  genius  for  music 
they  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
impoarifale  for  a  atraager  to  linger 


in  Vienna,  so  redolent  with  the 
memories  of  Schubert  and  Mozart, 
without  becoming  conscious  that  he 
is  among  a  people  with  music  in 
their  aonla.  But  they  are  a  aome- 
what  eaay-going  and  pleaaiiie'loving 
race;  wliat  the  French  would  call 
bans  en/ants.  In  the  arts  of  states- 
manship and  government  they  have 
moreover  proved  themselves  exceed- 
ingly inapt  Their  ariatooraey  and 
middle  rlaaaee  have  been  illiberal 
and  narr'  V  From  the  death  of  the 
Ern])eror  Joseph  the  Second,  a  re- 
former born  out  of  due  time,  until 
1{54<^,  a  stat<>  of  thingb  was  per- 
sistently maintained  which  an  English 
hiatorian  haa  deeoribed  aa  "the  moat 
aordid  and  ungeniul  of  modern  dea* 
potisms."  The  French  Tl evolution, 
with  all  its  fanit^,  at  least  breathed 
a  fresh  sjiirit  and  new  impulses  into 
the  world ;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Mettemich  and  Badetsky,  the  eonn- 
taiparta  in  aome  reapeeta  of  Biamacek 
and  Moltke,  it  was  deemed  the 
supreme  aim  of  Austrian  statesman- 
.ship  to  shut  out  all  lil>eralising 
agencies.  It  was  vainly  hoped  to 
put  Austria  into  a  kind  ol  moral 
quarantine  by  a  aanitary  oordoo. 
"Me^  and  aft^  me  the  deluge," 
was  one  of  Mettcrnich's  favourite 
sayings,  and  in  1848  the  waters 
actually  ruslied  out.  In  faet,  the 
government  of  Austria  had  long 
been  earned  on  upon  antiqnatod 
linea.  Even  now,  though  of  conrae 
there  have  been  many  changea^ 
Austria  is  by  no  means  a  rfpmo- 
cratic  State ;  the  newspaper  stamp, 
the  abolition  of  which  has  only 
lately  been  proposed,  and  the  com- 
plex franohiae  which  ia  purposely 
intended  to  favour  certain  classes, 
bear  witneaa  to  the  fact.  The  spirit 
of  Feudalism  is  still  actively  at  work. 
The  Germans  in  Austria,  indeed, 
have  been  much  more  anxious  to 
maintain  their  privileged  poeition 
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than  to  govern  for  tbe  adTantage 

of  all  the  different  races  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  If  to-day  they 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind,  they  have 
but  tiieuiNelveii  to  blame.  In  their 
daim,  indeed,  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment hy  the  State  the  GQava  appear 
to  have  right  upon  their  side. 

Of  the  condition  of  afi&kirs  in  the 
Hungarian  portion  of  the  Monarchy 
but  little  need  Ihj  .saitl,  for  although 
the  relatiuuslnp  of  the  two  haiveti  of 
AuetriorHiugary  is  Btrained,  the  fnet 
does  not  ariae  inm  the  state  of  tiiingB 
in  Hni^ry  herself.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  both  sections  of 
the  Monarchy  a  racial  conflict  has 
been  coutemporaneously  in  progress 
upon  nearly  parallel  lines.  The  scene 
it  in  both  cases  much  the  same;  only 
the  characters  diffisr.  In  Hungary 
the  Magyars  are  at  war  with  the 
Roumanians,  the  Servians,  and  the 
Cr<^at.s.  The  Magyars  may  be  said 
to  occupy  the  same  position  that  the 
Germans  do  in  Austria.  Oot  of  n 
total  popnktion  of  17,000,000  they 
nnmbor  about  7,500,000,  but  like 
the  Germans  the}-  form  the  largest 
single  group  and  a  compact  and  solid 
body.  Here  the  likeness  ends.  For 
wkweas  Gtannanisation  in  Austrin  has 
proved  abortive,  Msgyarisation  in 
Hungary  has  steadily  progressed. 
Of  all  the  varied  races  in  the  broad 
acres  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Ma^n-ars 
are  perhaps  the  n)ost  virile,  the  must 
euergetic,  and  the  ablest;  aud  there 
aie  none,  the  Germans  not  excepted, 
who  are  prouder  of  their  race.  Their 
very  name  they  interpret  to  mean 
indigenmts  inludntanty  and  they  claim 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  soil  for 
at  lea^t  a  thousand  years.  Their 
literature  is  already  one  of  scnne  dis- 
tinetton  and  bids  fair  to  challenge 
tiie  attention  of  the  intelleot  ol 
Europe.  They  are  also  a  progressive 
people,  and  their  legislation  compared 
with  that  of  Austria  is  in  some  things 


liberality  itself.  Like  the  Germans 
they  hate  and  fear  the  SIats,  but 

with  a  good  sense,  at  once  magnani- 
mous and  politic,  they  have  allowed 
them  a  mea^iiurt)  u£  home-rule.  2<«ever- 
theless  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  kingdom  in  1867  the  Magfini 
have  adopted  and  relentlessly  pursued 
the  policy  of  absorbing  the  alien 
population  subjected  to  their  rule. 
Unhai?ting  but  unresting,  they  have 
already  attained  some  measure  of 
sttooess.  la  the  first  jdaee  they  are 
aa  eiqwnding  peqile^  ami  are  steadily 
out-stripping  all  other  races  especialfy 
in  the  towns.  Secondly,  they  are 
beyond  question  first  in  learning  and 
intelligence,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  number  seventy  per  cent,  of 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  tiie  liberal 
professions.  Ihe  whole  force  ol  their 
intellect  and  exuberant  vitality  is 
directed  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
what  they  deem  to  be  their  apostolic 
misisiou.  In  ut  a  stone  is  left  unturned. 
In  the  sehools  the  teaching  of  the 
Magyar  language  is  steadily  enforoed, 
and  out  of  20,000  teachers  there  is 
not  a  twentieth  part  that  i.s  not 
acquainted  with  it  ;  in  the  Church 
again  the  Magyar  priests  are  in  a 
very  largo  majority.  It  may  be 
imagined  it  is  not  easy  to  withstand 
this  militant  Magyarisation,  yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  the  Ger- 
man population  in  Hungary  that 
makes  the  least  resistance  ]  it  i.s  the 
most  malleable,  the  most  readily  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  two  generations  all 
traces  of  the  Teuton  are  apt  to 
disappear. 

Such  in  brcMwI  outline  is  the 
character  of  tlie  two  portions  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  wlicu  considered 
from  the  ethnographical  and  the 
political  point  of  view.  During  his 
fifty  years  of  rule  the  donuniona  of 
the  Emperor  have  been  torn  by  a 
triple  racial  conflict.  There  has  been 
first  the  old  dispute  between  Austria 
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and  Hungary,  which  has,  however, 
ben  allayed  hy  the  fleitlement  of 
186t.  In  Muaguj  there  hes  been 
the  eonfliet  between  the  Magyar  and 

the  various  other  races  ;  while  in 
Amtn";i  there  has  been  the  bitter 
aud  uiiceatiing  struggle  between  the 
Grerman  and  the  SIay.  During  the 
whole  ol  the  Emperor^s  long  reign 
this  laat  haa  bera.  ooaturaed  with 
varying  success  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  Premier  after  Premier  has 
diligently  sought  to  arrange  some 
satisfactory  tenui^  of  peace ;  but 
whether  they  ealled  themaelvea 
liberals  or  Oon8Brvativ«0»  Anto> 
nomiats  or  Centralists,  they  were 
always  doomed  to  failure.  Count 
Taafe,  that  tactful  pi>litician  who 
by  dint  of  clever  trimming  and  a 
eonoUiatory  manner  conMved  to 
hold  the  reins  of  office  for  fbnrteen 
years,  was  tiie  only  one  who  even 
partially  succeeded.  Since  his  re- 
tiromont  in  1^93  things  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  liavo 
reached  their  preiieut  seeming  htate 
of  ohaoa.  Anstrian  poilitioal  parties 
(said  to  number  twenty-five  at  the 
present  moment)  have  been  likened 
to  a  geological  formation,  in  wliifh 
the  strata  run  in  two  directions, 
horizontal  as  well  aa  peqpendicular. 
The  difinent  groups  are  sejiarated  by 
distinctionB  of  race  as  well  as  by 
difierences  of  real  politioal  priaoiplet^ 
with  tlie  result  of  cross-di^nsions  and 
inextricable  confusion.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  state  of  things  parliamen- 
tary government  in  Austria  has  well 
nic^  broken  down. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  fairly 
consider  the  g^ieral  result  of  the 
Elmperor's  reign,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
if  his  position  is  stroni^er  or  weaker 
than  he  found  it  fifty  yeai'S  ago  At 
tiie  first  glaooe  indeed  the  record 
seems  disastrous.  The  Italian  pro* 
vinees  have  been  lost :  Austria  has 
been  excluded  from  the  German  Em* 


piru ;  ixud  Hungary  haa  wrung  from 
his  distresses  a  position  of  senii>inde> 
pendence.  Lastly,  he  is  faoe  to  fsoe 
with  a  grave  internal  crisis.  There 

arc  some,  indeed,  wliu  think  that 
they  already  see  in  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy the  seeds  of  dissolution  ;  they 
fancy  that  the  cracks  in  the  edifice 
are  widening  into  chasms.  But  it 
may  weU  be  doubted  whether  thai 
gloomy  outlook  has  really  any  war- 
rant to  support  it.  For  when  com- 
prehensively considered,  it  will  be 
seen  inut  the  great  political  changes 
in  Austria-Hungary  have  harmonised 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  tended  to  satisfy  the 
iichnIs  of  racial  develnpment  and 
national  aspirntions.  The  defeats  of 
Auiitria  have  made  the  Italian  King- 
dom and  the  German  Empire  possible, 
while  the  loss  of  Lombacdy  and 
Yeniee  and  the  Settlement  with 
Hungary  have  been  to  herself  not  a 
source  of  weakn&<(s  but  of  strength. 
Like  the  Algidian  oak,  of  which 
iiorace  tsings,  tiie  Duiii  Monarchy 
may  he  ssid  to  haye  drawn  strength 
from  the  very  blows  that  it  has 
suflfared: 

Per  damna,  per  cflodea,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opea  animum^ue  Corro. 

Hie  eatiifiotion  of  nalianal  aqnrsr 

tions  in  the  long  run  makes  for  peace, 
and  the  results  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  fifty 
years  of  Austrian  luatory  are  there- 
fore likely  to  endure. 

Nor  is  this  really  less  the  case  in 
the  Austrian  half  of  the  Monarchy 
when  considered  by  itself,  though  the 
present  state  of  tlnngs  looks  sinister 
indeed.  IVssions  are  strewn  upon  the 
ground  like  grains  on  tlie  tloor  of  a 
powdeMnsgsrine.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  recall  the  various  incidents 
that  have  made  the  Austrian  Beiohs> 
mtfa  an  open  shame:  they  must  be 
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fresh  in  the  meroor/  of  every  reader ; 
lynt  A  liriof  Ttfynmo^  to  tli0  iuDons 
lAOgnagM  Deoree  ol  Coont  Badeni, 
whlidi  was  the  origin  of  all  the  trouble, 

may  not  be  superfluous.  Hitherto 
the  German  lan<i;uage  had  occupied  a 
priWleged  ollicial  position  ;  but  bj  this 
Decree  it  wan  directed  tliat  all  goveru- 
ment  offioialB  (appointed  after  1907) 
should  make  nae  of  both  the  Gbeok 
and  German  tongues.  Both  races,  in 
short,  were  in  this  respect  to  he  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  yet  by  this 
simple  act  of  justice  the  (ierman  pride 
of  Uood  baa  hma.  laahad  into  a  fuj. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Tenton 
will  have  to  abate  bis  arrogant  pie- 
tensions.  The  decree  will  in  the  long 
run,  by  removing  a  rankling  sense  of 

I  injustice  in  Bohemia,  tend  tu  heal  the 

divisions  of  the  people.  The  Qermans 
will  be  angiy  for  e  time^  bat  thej 
will  be  eventoally  oonverted  to  the 
ifght,  the  more  so  because  their  griev- 
Rnoe  is  mainly  sentimental.  Out  of 
tile  present  evil  good,  therefore,  will 
probably  emerge.  In  the  achievement 
of  Hub  happy  oonamnmation  the  per- 
aonality  of  the  Emperor  will  doabtieas 
be  a  moat  important  factor.  By  hia 
industry  and  tiict,  liis  conscientious 

'  sense  of  justice  and  his  rare  impart i 

ality,  he  has  already  surmounted  dilii- 

I  culties  which  s^med  beyond  the  wit 

of  man  to  overoomew  'With  ommge 
and  diaoemment  he  baa  amnmoned  to 
hia  councils  the  ablest  men  wherever 
he  (X)uld  find  them.  Hujigarians, 
Bohemians,  and  Poles, —  men  like 
Counts  Aadrassy  and  Goluchowski 
ior  example — ^he  has  not  hemtaled  to 
plaoe  in  the  higheet  poeitiona  in  the 
State.  It  is  by  this  scrupulous  &ir- 
nc'^s  that  he  has  been  able  to  keep  the 

I  machinery   of  governtuent  working, 

and  it  is  this  which  has  made  him  the 
trusted  arbiter  to  whom  every  party 
haabeen  aooostomed  toappeaL  JJbt 
like  the  Kaiser  William,  it  is  only 
BOW  and  then  that  he  givea  the  world 


some  unobtrusive  revelations  of  him- 
aelf ;  but  then  it  ia  we  see  how  it 
happens  that  he  mles  less  by  divine 

right  than  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  his  people.  Their  affection,  to  use 
an  expression  of  that  brilliant  genius 
the  first  Ijord  Halifax,  continually 
ascends  to  him  like  never-failing 
innensei    1S»  baa  his  great  reward. 

The  threats  of  the  extreme  Qer- 
man  aaotion  to  seoade  and  join  the 
German  Kmpire  can  hardly  be 
seriously  eonsidere<l,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  North  Germans  would  never 
^MMMW^>t  to  their  admission.  Hie 
settled  poliigr  of  the  German  Emfrire 
is  still  what  Bismarck  declared  it 
to  be.  "  But  do  you  think,"  ho  in 
reported  U)  have  said,  '*  should 
meanwliile  be  such  utter  fools  to 
annex.  Austria  and  thus  encumber 
oenelveB  with  14,000,000  Sim,  n 
iderical  Austro-Ctormaa  party,  and  m 
powerful  ultramontane  aristocracy?" 
It  was  indeed  an  essential  part  of 
his  policy  to  maintain  her  a-s  a 
powerful,  an  indivisible  and  con- 
■olidated  State.  **F^asBiA  has  m 
great  intereati"  be  aaid,  **in  seeing 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
maintained.  In  the  interest  of  Ger- 
manism both  Prussia  and  Austria 
have  their  separate  missions  to  fulfil. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Prussia  to  achieve 
German  unity,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Austria)  as  the  ally  of  Pnisaiai 
will  have  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  Germanism  in  the  East,  and  acting 
as  the  connecting  link  between  this 
and  Slavism,  prevent  theii'  coming 
Into  ooUinon."  And  again:  "Ger> 
many  ooold  never  stand  idly  by  and 
bdiold  Analria  receive  a  deadly  or 
even  a  dangerous  wound.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  Stat*>  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  in  no  cirovmstanoea 
eonld  Qennany  aibtd  to  let  ita  in- 
tegrity be  impaired.  The  German 
provineea  are  the  oomeretone  d  the 
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Dual  Udnarebj."  Theeo  words  are 
B8  true  now  as   when   they  w«re 

uttered.  The  different  races  of 
Austria-Hungry  wonld  upon  its  flis- 
solution  lone  more  than  tliey  would 
gain,  for  nuue  of  them  is  strong 
«HNigh  to  stand  almie  as  an  inde* 
pendent  State.  The  eztvene  Ger- 
man party  blame  tlie  Emperor  for 
putting:,  tlioy  say,  the  interests 
of  hia  dyuasty  lioforo  the  interests 
of  bis  purely  German  population ; 
and  there  ia  some  groond  for  the 
assertion.  Bot  the  Hapsborg  idea 
of  the  Grossdsterreichj  or  Great  Aus- 
trian State,  no  doubt  affords  the 
mast  tolerable  form  of  government 
for  the  many  tribes  that  now  find 
shelter  in  it.  Moreover  the  Cienuau 
AnstrisDs  will  always  htdd  a  strong 
poaitum  by  rea^n  of  the  absolate 
disunion  of  the  Slavs.  These  latter 
have^  to  use  an  apt  term  we  have 


borrowed    from    the   fVendif  no 

solidarity  ;  it  actually  hiyypened  that 

at  the  Slavonic  Congress  at  Prague 
in  184s  the  onlv  Inniruarije  which 
the  majority  cjould  understand  was 
German ;  and  one  must  consider  Uhj 
their  nnmerons  snbdiTisimis,  Old  and  ' 
Young  Cm(^s,  Old  and  Tomg 
Ruthenians,  and  the  Uke.  It  is 
evident  that  the  only  alternative 
for  them  would  be  absorption  into 
Kusiiia,  a  fate  they  would  abhor. 
Nitkal  piuphecy  is  always  rash; 
yet  it  seems  not  nnreasonable  to 
believe  that  Germans,  Slavs,  and 
Magyars  alike  will  continue  to  prefer 
to  live  ben  tf!i  the  sheltering  opgis 
of  the  Haps  burgs,  and  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  if  the 
Dual  Monarohy  did  not  esiit^  it 
would  he  neosssary  to  indent  it, 

(X  B.  BQlhAMCm-KMKT* 
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WITHERED  LAURELS. 
(A  Reverie  amonq  the  Tombs.) 

Tbebm  it  no  ftnoger  b^-jwlli  In  doubtedly  the  Uw  of  literature, 

hutoty  of  litentnre  tfaan  thsfc  tDicgr  live  irho  doBerve  to  liva  Bat 

which  leads  through  the  huml-pleoe  when  we  proceed  to  enquiro  what 

of   dead  reputations.      Here,  under  constitutes   de.seit,  we  get  no  very 

their  dusty  garlands,  are  carved  tite  clear  reeponse ;  where  Religion  speaks 

names  of  men   who  set  the  world  moat    certainly,    the    utteranco  of 

astir  for  an  hour,  and  have  never  literature  is  amhiguous  and  evasive, 

moved  anyone  sinoe ;  to  whom  Fame  The  caadidatea  for  literary  immor^ 

in  a  moment  of  oaprioe  flong  wide  tality  present  themaelvea,  in  faetk  for 

the  doors  of  her  temple,  only  to  examination  without  being  ^qaintfid 

thrust  them  out  again,  denying  them  with  the  examiners*  conditions  ;  the 

sometimes  so  much  as  a  niche  in  the  lookers-on  (under  the  iiupressiun  that 

porch.    They  laid  them  down  exult-  they  occupj^  a  much  more  iJui|)ortttnt 

ing  in  the  prcMniae  of  nndying  renown,  position)   analyse  their   work,  and 

and  &  generation  or  two  later  the  decide  confidently  that  this  one  or 

curious    way-farer    deciphevs    with  that  has  certainly  qualified  ;  and  all 

difficulty  the  mo??;s  f]p*oTm  inscription  the  while  an  invisible,  irresponsible 

which  is  all  that  remains  of  their  Power,  of  us  and  yet  beyond  us,  h 

claims  to  eternal  remembrance.    As  gently  but  irresistibly  correcting  our 

he  ponders  these  dim  records,  be  is  estimates,  reversing  our  verdicts,  and 

tOQfiied  by  that  whimsical  pity  which  proving  to  ns  how  pitiably  ignorant 

the  obscure  li\  ing  feel  for  the  obscure  we  are  of  the  rules  of  the  competition, 

dead.     Do  they  know  over  yonder  Consider,  for  example,  the  sad  case 

how  vain  was  their  hope?    Do  they  of  Du  Bartas.    His  epic.  The  "Week, 

care  ?    The  dread  of  oblivion  is  one  OB  tue  Crbation    of  the  AN'orld, 

of  the  cuniuionebt  and  most  unreason-  was  published  in  1578  ;  in  nix  years 

ing  of  human  terrors.  it  passed  through  thirty  editiona 

and  waa  translated  into  half  a  doesn 

And  when  I  HTTi  forKoUon  ah  I  shall  be,  languages,— an  hoDOOr  which  has  not 

And  sleep  m  dull  cold  marble  where  no  «,.,„«-4^  4.^  ^    ^      •  e 

mention  i>een  awarded  to  any  masterpiece  of 

Of  me  mora  mnsl  be  heard  of,   French  puetiy.     Tasso  condescended 

to  borrow  from  him,  and  no  i^irhaps 

the  worda  drop  hollow  and  hea?y,  did  Milton;  Be  Thou  reckoned  him 

like  earth  on  a  coffin.    Perhape  it  one  of  the  roost  iUustrions  aothois 

is  well  for  those  who  &U  asleep,  their  of  the  day ;  Ronsard,  on  reading  his 

heads  softly  pillowed  on  a  kindlier  first  parres,  is  said  to  have  cried,  "O, 

assurance.  that  I  had  written  them  !  "    Tn  one 

There  is  room   even  within  the  edition  he  is  described  as  the  Prince 

limits  of  the  CShriatian  faith  for  a  of  French  poets.    Gascon  though  he 

good  many  theories  of  a  fntnre  lifs ; ,  was^  Da  Bartas  was  in  private  life 

hfnt  CbndUlMMial  Immortality  is  nn-  a  TSty  modest  yoong  nun,  bnt  he 
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i^cntly  corrects  those  who  accu.sod 
him  of  liaviug  done  notliiug  but  turu 
the  Bible  into  verse,  in  thia  way. 
**I  havQ^"  he  Bays,  "not  so  madi 
followed  the  text  <^  the  BiUe,  m 
tried,  though  without  departing  from 
tho  truth  of  the  story,  to  iniitato 
Rompr  in  his  Iliad,  Virgil  in  his 
^i^^^KiD,  and  uthera  who  have  left 
v  works  of  ainuhkr  material"  What 
haa  beo(»ne  of  Bu  Bartaa  and  hia 
tliirty  editions  now?  When  that 
band  of  cheerful  pilgrims,  who  called 
tiiemsclvos  the  Cadets  of  Gascony, 
went  wandering  last  summer  through 
the  south  of  France  erecting  tablets 
and  hnata  wheroTer  tbej  coold  find 
the  mallest  ezouae^  they  aooorded 
Da  Bartas  the  usual  recognition  \  but 
the  French  newspapers  had  to  remind 
their  readers  who  he  was.  Tlie  por- 
tentous performance  which  delighted 
Mb  own  age  is  dead;  no  one  bat  the 
writer  of  a  manual  of  Frendi  litera- 
taie  will  ever  read  it  again,  and 
perhaps  we  are  overrating  the  perse- 
verance of  the  manual-writer.  What 
soul  there  was  in  it  has  transmigrated 
into  Sylvester's  delightful  tnmslation. 
Goethe  says  severely  tiiat  there  are 
lines  in  Thb  Wbkk  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  French  poetical 
models,  and  tliat  we  do  very  wrong 
to  forget  its  author.  Wo  listen  with 
rrapect,  but  we  know  in  our  hearts 
that  (Soetfae,  for  onee,  is  wrong,  and 
that  J>tyden  is  riglit  when  he  dedaras 
that  Du  Bartas 

Impertinently  and  without  delight, 
Described  the  Israelites'  triumphant 
flight, 

And  following  Moses  o'er  tiie  san4y 

plain 

Perished  with  Phaxaoh  in  th*  Anbian 

One  rose  from  Ronsard's  garden  has 
outlived  his  rival's  whole  Creation. 
It  is  of  oourse  eaaj  to  dismias  the 
snbjeot  by  saying  that  Bonsard  was 


a  poet  and  Du  liartas  wa^  n  it  ;  M'hat 
we  really  should  like  to  know  is,  why 
the  fact  was  not  sooner  discovered. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  charao- 
teristio  of  genius  is  to  reach  all 
hearts,  and  that  wliat  reaches  all 
!n'j>ft«  must  therefore  h&  genius,  may 
object  that  1  )u  I'>ai-tas  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  we  have 
bad  time  since  llien  to  forget  a  groat 
many  persons  and  thimgs  deserving  of 
a  better  fi»te.  Let  us  torn  then,  to 
a  modern  instance  and  recall  the 
history  of  Mr.  Martin  Tnpper  and 
his  PEOViiRBiAL  PHiLusoriiv.  This 
work  went  into  iU  ilftieth  edition; 
over  two  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  England  and  half  a 
million  in  America.  '*  The  author  of 
tln.<?  book,"  wrote  the  American  N.  P. 
Willis,  "will  rank  with  the  very 
first  spirits  of  the  British  world ;  it 
wiU  Uve  as  long  as  the  English 
language;**  and  when  he  tried  to 
select  a  few  passages  for  quotation, 
the  genial  critic  had  to  relinquish 
the  attempt,  because  the  work  was 
"  one  solid,  sparkling,  priceless  gem,** 
and  of  course  you  cannot  cut  a  gem 
into  samples.  Thb  Daily  Niws  was 
content  with  a  simpler  aasertLon: 
"Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Bos  f  tti, — all 
these  writers  have  a  wider  audience 
in  America  than  in  England.  So 
too  has  Mr.  Tapper."  And  Tn 
Sfiotatob  (never  niggardly  in  its 
praise)  declared  that  he  had  "won 
for  liimself  the  vacant  throne  waiting 
for  him  among  the  Imiuortals  and 
.  .  .  hii^  been  adopted  by  the 
suffrage  of  mankind,  and  the  final 
decree  of  publishers,  into  the  same 
rank  with  Wordsworth,  T^nyson, 
and  Browning.'*'  How  .serenely  the 
Immortals  must  have  smiled  1   It  Is 

■These  passages  aro  quoted  from  Mr. 

Tuppor's  Ar;  lomoGK.'k.i'nY  ;  Lo  gives  no 
datos,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
fham. 
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bwely  forty  ymn  sinoe  CharlM 
Beade  pfonoaiioad  Adam  Bidb  "the 

I  finest  thing  since  ShakMpeue  "  ;  and 

.  within  the  hust  fifteen  years  in  the 

Common-Koom  of  a  certain  college 
in  Cambridge  the  fact  (wliich  no  one 
present  dreamed  of  disputing)  was 
gravely  diacoaaod  as  a  litenuy 
osity,  that  the  great  Twin  Stars  of 
English  Literature  sliould  both  have 
risen  in  Warwickshire  1  Alas, 

Where  ia  it  now,  the  glory  and  the 
t  dieam? 

I  Among  the  innocent  impostors  who 

somehow  contrived  to  win  the  hearts 
and  confuse  the  judgment  of  their 
oontemporaiies  nntil  they  have 
deluded  a  whole  generation  into 
believing  them  quite  other  than 
what  they  were,  is  Joanna  BailHc. 
Scott  and  Mim  Mitford  were  both 
extremely  temperate  and  sagacious 
aunda,  b<it  what  are  we  to  think 
when  we  find  the  Utter  gravely 
astnring  the  world  that  ** Tragedy 
mnnt  now  fly  from  her  suporb  arena 
and  tnke  shelter  in  the  pages  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  bosom  of  Miss 
Baillie;"  while  Soott  deseribes  the 
writer  of  the  Plats  oh  vbm  Pabsioiib 
as  sweeping  h»  harp 

Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  sferafai, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakespeare  lived 
again. 

It  is  pitiful  to  contrast  with  these 
enthnsisis^  expressions  a  passage 
from  an  article  in  The  London 
Magazine  written  soon  after  Gray's 
death,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
commenting  adunnngly  upon  the 
poetics  eradition,  suggests  that  some 
may  enqntre,  '*What  signifies  so 
much  knowledge  when  it  prodnees 
80  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so 
laach  pains  to  leave  no  memorial 


but  a  few  po^ust  Bnt  let  it  be 
eonsidwed  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to 

others  at  least  innocently  empU^ed, 
to  hiins(»lf  Ix'nefKially."  No  one  will 
consider  this  exa^i,'crated  praise  for 
the  Eleqt  in  a  Countey  Chubob- 

YABD. 

Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
candidate  for  immortality  is  oongratn- 

lated  too  soon;  others  have  won,  if 
we  may  say  so,  by  a  fluke.  Miss 
Mitford  rested  her  hopes  upon  her 
tragedies,  Foscabi,  Juuan,  Charles 

and  Bimm ;  we  remember  her  by 
OuB  YzLLAon.  It  would  pnssle  ninety- 
nine  people  out  oi  a  hundred  to  name 
the  author  of  Greenland,  Thk  Pkli- 
CAN  Island,  and  Thk  World  refore 
THE  Flood  ;  but  it  will  be  long  before 
his  hymn.  For  ever  with  the  Lord^ 
ceases  to  hold  an  honoured  place  in 
our  hymnals. 

As  nothing  reveals  to  us  the  essen 
tial  unity  of  our  race,  its  solidarity, 
to  use  an  ugly  but  expressive  word, 
more  powerfully  than  the  knowledge 
that  one  man  can  ^peak  to  and  lor  all 
in  a  voice  nndulled  by  time  or  spaoe^ 
so  iM>thing  gives  us  a  more  uneaiy 
sense  of  the  shifting,  inconsequent 
nature  of  all  things,  including  our- 
selves, than  to  observe  the  difi'erenoes 
of  taste  which  divide  us  even  from 
our  own  grandfathers,  to  go  no  fnr^er 
back.  When  Wal})o1e'»  Castle  op 
Otraxto  was  publislied.  Gray  wrote  to 
him  from  Cambridge,  "  It  ma<le  some 
of  us  cry  a  little,  and  all  in  general 
afraid  to  go  to  bed."  The  school-girl 
of  to^y  would  not  find  anything  to 
trouble  her  nerves  in  that  **  enormous 
helmet,  a  hundred  times  more  large 
than  any  casque  ever  made  for  a 
human  being,  and  s})ade<l  with  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  black  feathers," 
which  was  plumped  down  so  suddenly 
in  the  eourlTard  of  the  castle ;  nor  even 
ill  til-  spectre  which  Manfred  volun- 
teerefl  to  follow  "  to  the  gulf  of  perdi- 
tion," but  which  merely  "marched, 
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sedaidy  but  dejecUMl,"  to  a  chamber 
at  tlio  end  of  the  gallery.  She  would 
prol>iibl y  harbour  a  Hcornful  sentiment 
towardii  the  noble  heroine  who  pauBOii 
at  a  critical  moment  to  enquire  of  the 
"  genflrona  Unlmowii  who  was  raseo- 
ing  her,  "Ig  it  fitting  that  I  Bhoiild 
accompany  you  alone  into  these  per- 
plexed p»t!T'nt'? '  Shoiild  we  be  found 
togethtii,  what  would  a  censorious 
world  think  of  my  conduct  ?  "  And 
when  the  hero  replias,  "I  respect  your 
virtnoiu  deUoacy,  but  thoogh  mj 
wiahes  uo  not  guiltless  of  aspiring, 
know,  my  soul  \s  decJicated  to 
Another,"  she  will  not  be  sorry  that 
"  a  sudden  noise  preyented  TheodOTO 
from  prcK^eeding." 

Or  turn  the  leaTea  of  ui  M  bode 
of  drawiuig-rooiii  airs  and  read  aloud 
Bayley's  once  popular  yoraoi^ 
met ;  'hotu  in  a  erowd : 

We  met,  'twag  in  a  crowd,  aud  I 

tiuraght  he  would  shun  me, 
He  came,  T  could  not  hroatha,  Ibr  Us 

eye  was  upon  me ; 
Ha  spoke,  hia  worda  wara  ooM,  and  Ua 

Biiiile  was  nnaltcrod, 
I  knew  how  much  he  felt,  for  his  deep- 

toned  Toioe  falterod. 

The  world  may  think  me  gay,  fot  my 

filings  I  smother,— 
O  thou  hast  been  the  caoaa  d  this 

anguish,  my  mofeberl 

The  song  once  drew  tears  from 
those  who  heard  it;  to^lay  it  <mly 
pcoTokes  irrevewnt  laughter. 

The  moral  which  attaches  itself  to 
these  reflections  is  evident ;  it  points 
directly  to  a  cautious  tise  of  the  super 
lative  in  critirism.  Is  the  reviewer 
who  five  years  ago  wa^  certain  that 
The  Ssoonh  Mas.  Tanquebat  was  an 
epoch-making  play,  the  finest  drama 
of  our  time,  still  of  the  same  mind  t 
And  the  other  reviewer  (in  The  Daily 
Chroniclt!)  who  proclaimed  BiiAifD 
"the  greatest  world-poem  of  the 
century  next  to  Faust,**  and  "  in  the 


same  set  with  AOAMIMNOX  and  with 

Lear,  with  the  literature  t  hat  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  hi;;h  and  holy," 
— has  he  never  been  norvy  that  he 
spoke  ?  The  sincere  admirers  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  (among  whom  we 
hwnUy  Tsntare  to  rank  oursslves) 
must  have  pondered  in  some  astonish- 
ment over  the  para":rr;iT>!i  (in  the  same 
generoxis  journal)  which  assure<l  theux 
that  CuHisT  IK  Hades  "  lias  the 
Sophodeaii  sfanplicity  so  full  of  subtle 
snggostioo,  and  the  Lnerettan  soleni- 
nity  so  full  of  sndden  loveliness,"  and 
that  "the  result  is  Virfrilian."  The 
man  who  would  wish  to  Ix'littlo  iHTr. 
Kipling's  achievements  in  prose  or 
verse  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
an  TiiwgliAinMi,  or  »  critic ;  bnt  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  that  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Macsazivk  to  whom  The  Rb- 
CES.sioNAL  seenn  1  "to  concentrate  in 
itself  the  glowmg  patriotism  of  a 
Shakespeare^  the  aokmn  piety  of  a 
Hitton,  and  the  measnred  statolineaB 
el  a  Dryden."  We  most  however 
cross  the  Atlantic  if  we  would  learn 
what  the  really  entliusiastic  critic 
can  do  when  he  has  a  good  piece  of 
material  to  woA  npon.  A  Kansas 
City  paper,  reviewing  a  new  novel  by 
Colonel  Gkio^  W.  Warder,  written 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  "  the 
horror  of  crime  and  suicide,"  describes 
it  as  "  a  unique  masterpiece  of  aurora 
borealis  with  wrought  rosettes  of 
Cmnating  Bngliah."  Whether  Urn 
aocoont  is  aoenrate  or  not  we  eanaot 
judge,  as  unfortunately  Colonel  War- 
der's works  are  unknown  to  us ; 
but  compared  with  such  appreciative 
worda  as  tiioise,  even  The  Daily 
Chbonicle's  praiso  seems  somewhat 
odd. 

Hie  quality  which  penetrates  the 
changeful  surfaoe  of  life  and  produces 

a  durable  impression  of  horror,  or 
pathos,  or  beauty,  has  never  been 
very  perfectly  defined.    Some  say  it 
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vt  ityle^  and  olii«n  that  it  is  tbe  Idda ; 

one  holds  that  it  may  be  acquired, 
anotlier  that  it  in  the  free  gift  of 
tlio  unequal   Gtods.    Most  of  those 
wlio  po8sef»sed  it  seem  to  liave  lighted 
on   it   iiapliazard,  when   they  were 
■Bolting  aomething  dae, — vaalth,  or 
dialnetion,  or  tiha  good  of  tlidr 
gCDflration;  and  some  havo  held  it  nn- 
coDBcious  of  their  treaanxe.    There  is 
R  stone  in  a  Roman  graveyard  on 
which  is  carved  the  line  Mere  lies  one 
laftaat  «miim  i»  tertf  t«  taolw;  we  all 
know  who  Hea  henoath  it.   Bat  we 
can  aee,  for  the  process  goes  on  daily 
nnder  our  eyes,  what  is  the  fate  of 
those  who  linvf*  it  not.     They  are 
sentenced  t<>  a  slow  and  gentle  extinc- 
tion f  they  fade  gradually  out  of  the 
flMBBory  of  man;  the  pedaat  or  the 
aaqpert  recaDa  thein  to  us  on  oocaaoDp 
but  they  have  no  longer  any  plaoa  in 
the  warm  life  of  Humanity. 

It  is  not  for  anyone  on  this 
crowded  earth  to  quarrel  with  this 
benafioent  law.  like  Balaac^a  onri 
wlio  feU  hdr  to  hia  friend's  library, 
w»  grieve  for  the  daad  Imt  wo  woold 
not  resuscitate  tlicm, — no,  not  on  any 
account.  Now  and  t1ip?i  wo  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  name  which  we  would 
not  willingly  have  let  die,  bat  for 
the  most  part  we  aoqaiesoe  gratefully 
in  the  decision  of  the  unseen  jndgea. 
They,  aftar  all,  are  wiser  than  we  : 
they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  always  say 
of  ourselves ;  and  ii  they  could  cairy 
their  intorfsrenoe  a  litde  fortiier, — 
tvtning  into  the  Abbey  some 
morning,  w(>  weie  to  discover  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  largest  and 
ughest  monuments  had  crumbled  into 
dust  at  the  touch  of  an  invisible 
finger,  should  we  not  be  as  much 
pleaaed  aa  surprised  I  In  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  space  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  cemetery  as 
elsewhere,  you  (san  only  hire  your 
grave  for  a  year  or  so ;  for  that 
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period  a  man  may  lie  in  consecrated 
soil,  bat  at  the  aid  of  it  he  most 

turn  out  to  make  room  for  another, 
to  find,  no  doubt,  that  he  can  sleep 
as  well  without  the  churchyard  wall 
as  within  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
arfangement  tliat  is  aaade  for  oa ;  it 
oertainly  baa  its  oonvoiienoe. 

There  are  few  of  ns  who  do  not 
sometimes  realise  tho  consoling  nature 
of  this  doctrine.  To  the  critic,  for 
example,  who  is  not  quite  confident 
of  his  oondosibna  (if  there  be  any 
sadbX  there  most  be  great  repose  in 
the  reflection  that  what  he  thinks 
and  says  about  the  work  of  his  con- 
temponmes  is  not,  after  all,  of  vital 
importance.  It  may  be  as  wicked,  as 
Milton  suggests,  to  kill  a  good  book 
aa  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is  evidently 
moch  harder.  The  critic  must  do  his 
best  to  direct  his  readers  right,  but  he 
exerts  himself  rather  in  their  interests 
than  in  those  of  the  writer ;  for  he 
knows  tiiat,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
oemedi  hia  miatakee  will  oltimately 
be  ovemded  in  a  Hi|^isr  Ooort.  The 
only  drawback  is  that  life  is  short  and 
the  Higher  Court  cannot  be  hurried. 

And  the  author  who  wrote  a  book 
b^^use  ho  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
or  because  he  was  forced  fay  stress 
of  ciroamstances  to  try  that  way  of 
earning  money,  or  beoansa  his  friends 
told  him  they  were  sure  he  could,  or 
they  were  sure  lie  couldn't, — who  | 
never  .sees  his  naitie  on  a  title-page  ' 
without  lueutaliy  apologising  to  the 
world  for  having  brought  one  move 
saperflooas  volome  into  it;  and  tiie 
publisher,  his  accomplice,  who  is  often 
the  guiltier  of  the  two,- — ^how  could 
they  sleep  in  their  beds  at  night  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought  of  that  dim 
space  where  the  books  of  theseaoon, — 
the  book  of  the  seaeon  too  acmetimea  i 
— are  comfortably  boned  away  out 
of  our  sight  under  plenty  of  earth  ? 
Otherwise  they  would  Ho  awake  and 
wonder  how  many  people  they  have 
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prevented   from  reading  Paradioi 

There  are  thoae  also  who  are 

neither  authors  nor  critics,  who  feel 
the  need  of  somr  such  source  of 
strength  aud  consuiation  an  tiie  year 
draws  to  ite  close,  and  we  sit  down, 
aa  omtoip  ralaa  we  aboiiklf  to  oooaider 
its  literary  gains  and  loaws.  We 
know  beforehand  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  balanoe-aheet  which  will 
be  presented  to  us  by  the  various 
journals  which  save  us  the  trouble 
of  doing  our  own  lxM>k-kaeping.  We 
shall  learn  that  the  wnial  amoant  of 
remarkable  work  has  been  prodnoed, 
the  usual  number  of  new  poets  and 
novelists, — or  at  loa-^^t  of  writers  who 
bid  fair  to  ltx;corae  poets  and  novclista 
if  they  live  long  enough — has  ap- 
peared; the  yearly  total  of  hooka 
has  increaaed  and  so  have  the  aanis 
paid  to  successful  men  of  letters ;  and 
if  any  arithmetioian  were  to  draw 


up  a  comparative  table  of  tiie  number 
of  anthors  to  the  square  yard,  oar 

country  would  oeOQpy  a  high  place  on 
the  list.  Tn  some  minds  these  state- 
ments create  a  souse  of  profound 
depression,  ^ilodiocro  ourselves,  we 
are  yet  inconsistent  enough  to  crave 
for  aomelfaing  more  than  medioority 
(however  bulky)  in  Xiteratore;  bnt 
we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
suppose  that  a  genius  can  be  dis- 
covered regularly  every  spring  and 
autuuiu  m  the  pubhshing  seasons 
eome  roond,  nor  are  we  ignorant  of 
thefiut  that  every  man  woold  be  a 
genius  if  he  oould.  It  is  the  undis- 
criminating  shower  of  epithets  that 
dejects  us;  we  are  vexed  when  we 
see  pcx>ple  engaged  in  attaching  the 
wrong  label  to  mediocrity,  and  in 
pressing  us  to  aoospt  it  as  something 
elae  beoanoe  of  its  label.  We  can 
only  reoover  oar  gaiety  by  reflecting 
how  inseoorely  all  our  labels  are  tied. 
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'I 

PUBLIC  0    XION  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


A  FEW  weeks  a'^o,  preci^y  -^'  at  the 
time  whon  Gkvenune  waa  en- 
joying redemption  from  th,  •:espon8i- 
bilities  of  a  gveftt  war    **"3ie  good 

sense  and  courage  of  the  country, 
f^omplaint  wns  raised  inst  the 
modflling  of  tlie  countr  ^  ith  the 
duties  of  the  Government  'V*o  make 
the  oomplaint  more  rem*  rkeble,  it 
was  pMrticnlArly  directed  ^ipiinat  in- 
terference  with  ^the  Gc  .nment's 
forei^  diplomat  :  wher^n,  at  that 
moment  the  co  itiy,  by  p  display 
of  dettrmuiatioL  which  no  one  out 
of  England  beli  ved  the  Govern- 
ment capable  of,  ^^ae  saTUg-it  from 
the  oonaequences  of  destroying  its 
diplomacy.  This  has^^  been  already 
explained.  Diplomacy  ise  &  tool  and 
a  weapon  winch  will  not  •  work  aut<H 
matically.  Every  tiiiay  de^pnds  upon 
the  hand  that  neee  it ;  ftnd  not  only 
on  the  akill  of  the  hand,  but  even 
more  on  the  strength  and  resolution 
behind  the  hand.  Skill  and  strength 
e<)ml)iiie(l  are  iusutiicient  for  its 
efl\;ctive  use  by  one  Government 
against  another,  unlem  thej  ere 
known  to  be  badced  by  oourage  and 
reeolution.  The  dq>lomBey  whieh  is 
believed  to  have  no  such  support  is 
tinattended  to,  or  only  receives  such 
attention  m  may  bo  conveniently 
given.  When  expeiieuce  seems  to 
show  that  this  n^gleotfnl  way  of  treat- 
ing it  is  safe  on  all  oceasions,  even 
No.  471.— Toil.  uitx. 


^e  must  grave,  there  is  an  end  of  it 
for  all  purposes  of  oonsequence.  For 
a  diplomacy  that  is  not  listened  to 
mi^t  as  well  be  dumb  ;  and  s  dumb 
diplomacy  is  as  dead  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  having  neither  V»!-f>f)t1i  nor  bndv. 

Now  to  this  condition  England's 
diplomacy  was  pretty  nearly  reduced 

b^re  the  begiuuiug  of  1898.  In 
that  year  its  state  became  manifostiy 
worse  ;  for  again  and  again  was  it 

seen  that  wher.  onr  Bfimsters  protested 
nobody  cared,  and  that  wlien  they 
threatened  nobody  was  afraid.  In 
one  afiair  direct  menace  of  war  was 
quite  unheeded  by  Russia^  in  another 
aflhir  it  had  no  visible  efiect  on 
France.  E\idently  there  remained 
but  one  way  of  regaining  considera- 
tion for  England's  spoken  word,  which 
was  to  repeat  it  by  tlie  cannon's 
moutii ;  and  it  seems  likely  tiiwt  tiie 
Government  would  have  been  driven 
to  that  costly  means  of  reviving  its 
defunct  diplomacy  and  enforcing  re- 
spect for  it,  but  for  the  sa^nng  inter- 
vention of  the  country.  The  whole 
nation  rose,  and  by  word  and  look 
made  known  that  on  this  occasion  the 
British  Government  woaM  onrtainly 
stick  to  its  point,  would  on  no  account 
he  allowwl  to  retreat  from  it,  in  fact. 
Quito  ptjacefully,  the  desir^  result 
ensued  \  and  with  it  the  furthei-  cou« 
sequence  that  tiie  GoTenrnwnt  was 
equipped  anew  and  at  once  with^ 
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effecti\e   diplomacy.    How  glad  it 

must  liave  been  to  q;et  it ! 

According  to  this  tale,  theu,  the 
truth  is  that  when  the  country  was 
accused  of  damaging  the  foreign 
diplomacy  of  the  Oovenuneiit  by 
meddling,  there  was  really  no  such 
thii^  to  r]  linage.  In  effect,  it  had 
perished.  It  is  now  completely  re- 
established ;  but  if  so,  thanks  above 
all  to  the  intervention  of  the  country. 

But  what  is  this  that  I  hear  I 
That  I  make  a  mistake  t  That  not 
the  country  but  the  newspaper-press 
was  accused  of  crippling  diplomacy  by 
untiinoly  meddling?  It  was  so,  T 
know  ;  but  let  us  see  what  is  to  be 
8aid  on  tliat  poiiit. 

It  is  understood  on  all  hands 
that  the  governmental  system  of  tiie 
ooontiy  is  democratic.  It  is  demo- 
cratic not  because  we  agreed  to  make 
it  sij  as  a  matter  of  preference  (though 
of  course  by  many  it  is  preferred)  but 
as  a  consequence  of  developments  as 
natural  as  growth  to  teeen,  and  as 
inevitable  aa  their  decay.  For  a  long 
time  past»  and  under  different  modes 
of  government,  public  policy  has  been 
subject  at  bottom  to  the  popular 
will.  In  England  this  has  long 
been  the  only  force  in  public  affidra. 
Working  by  the  machinery  of  an 
elective  parliament,  a  press  not  all 
devoted  to  newspapers,  by  public 
meetincr,  and,  behind  all,  by  "  the 
sacred  riglit  of  insui  rcdion  "  to  what- 
evei*  degi'ee  may  be  requiied,  it  is 
not  now  for  the  first  time  the  ultimate 
determining  force.  But  the  same 
process  of  development  and  super* 
cession  wliic-h  hi-ou^'ht  it  into  exist^-^nce 
has  made  it  a  more  independent,  more 
immediate,  more  self-conscious  and 
acknowledged  force  than  ever  it  was 
before! 

When  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Government^  was  more  ig- 

nopirit  than  it  is  noM',  it  was  sensible 
enough  to  confess  its  ignorance  in  the 


most  sensible  way.    Of  course  it  had 

its  views  on  all  matters  of  ireneral 
concern,  and  sometimes  expressed 
them  not  only  vigorously  but  vio- 
lently. It  did  BO  in  foreign  a£fairs, 
of  whidi  it  knew  least;  but  tiiough  its 
interest  in  these  affidrs  has  always 
been  great,  the  country  has  hitherto 
shown  a  sagacious  and  altogether 
wortliy  inclination  to  leave  them  to 
Pariiximent  and  the  Government  of  the 
day.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  being 
sensible  enough  to  confess  ignorance 
ill  tlie  most  sensible  mann^;  and 
it  is  the  common  practice  still.  Tlie 
judgment  of  the  country  is  better 
informed  in  the  matter  of  our  business 
abroad  than  it  used  to  be,  in  more 
competent  to  interfere  in  sudi  busi- 
ness, and  mast  be  conscious  of  the 
change  ;  yet,  in  ordinary  times,  the 
strongest  feeling  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Englishmen  is  that  inter- 
ference is  unsafe.  Much  must  be 
known  to  the  Government,  they  think, 
that  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
country;  witlmut  such  knowledge  a 
confident  opinion  is  impossible,  and 
tlierefore  t  rust  in  those  who  do  know 
is  the  only  wise  course. 

Thus  it  was  in  ordinary  times,  and 
tin  now.  But  times  of  earthquake 
are  not  ordinary  times;  and  much  has 
lately  happened  to  modify  the  relations 
between  Government  and  people,  and 
the  position  of  Iwth  in  regaid  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  !ift"Hir.s.  I  Hay 
foreign  ai lairs  becuuiie  that  is  the 
subject  in  debate^  and  because  they 
are  of  infinitely  grmter  moment  nowar* 
days  than  anything  in  domestic  polity. 
In  past  t'imats  not  far  lemote  a  strong, 
authoritative,  august  House  of  Com- 
mons stood  between  the  people  (the 
"  depositaries  of  power ")  and  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  deposi- 
taries of  power,  unblest  by  any  deposit 
of  sure  informatUHl  to  direct  its  USOf 
had  in  that  ]I>  ns«'  nn  efficient  agency ; 
an  agency  which  could  be  trusted  to 
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watoh  the  management  of 
aflain  with  the  kftftnitfuwi  nfttaral  to 

a  vigorous  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, which  possessed  as  birire  a  ftmd 
of  political  instinct  as  could  elsewhere 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  waa  more- 
over strengthened  with  the  apeeul 
knowledge  which  eome  of  its  memben 
had  drawn  from  otHcial  eiq>erienoe. 
At  that  day  the  dealings  of  the 
Government  with  the  country  were 
almost  entirely  through  thib  capable, 
formidable  assembly ;  an  intermediary 
institation,  whioh  stood  for  the  people, 
interpieted  its  spirit  and  spoke  its 
wilL 

Now  all  that  i??  changed.  Party 
government  is  destroy «J.  It  may 
poiwiibiy  revive,  but  meanwhile  it  haii 
no  eastonoe  In  iMt  and  berely  eaasts 
in  form.  As  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  transformed,  dis-spirited, 
effete  ;  conscious  of  its  changed  con- 
dition, it  drops  into  the  apathy  of 
the  shelved.  The  lost  authority  of 
the  once-^mous  House,  the  surrender 
of  selfasserfcioD,  the  resignation  of 
nqponsiUHiy  in  whicli  it  is  sank,  is 
en  oki  story  now.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  intorinediary  institution 
lias  ceased  to  l)e  ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
no  longer  an  institution  of  l/uU  kind. 
IVogmss  has  taken  another  step  to- 
ward whatever  goal  it  is  bound  lor» 
with  this  result ;  that  Uifire  is  nothing 
now  between  tlie  Government  and  its 
apparatus  oii  the  one  liand,  and  the 
Sovereign  People,  with  whatever  aids 
and  agencies  can  be  contrived  for  it, 
on  the  other.  Thvs  it  has  become 
a  more  immediate  and  acknowledged 
force;  in  sign  whereof  the  Queen's 
mimsters  are  falling  more  and  more 
into  habits  of  direct  oommttnication 
with  the  country. 

This  altered  state  of  things  wonld 
be  well  enough  in  easy-going  times, 
when   only   domestic   concerns  de- 

mandefl  attention.  In  all  such  affairs 
the  oountxy  is  well  instructed;  and 


the  Government  has  no  reason  against 

sharing  with  the  iSovereign  People 
whatever  information   it  may  have 

special  store  of.  Opinion  may  differ 
upon  the  facts,  but  all  tlmt  are  ascer- 
tainable may  be  known,  trum  the  least 
to  the  greatest.  Here  are  no  secrets 
which  must  needs  be  kept  dark,  how- 
ever necessary  to  sound  and  safis  judg- 
ment acquaintance  with  them  may  be. 
Here  is  no  bewilderment,  no  paralysis 
of  opinion  by  fear  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge at  one  time,  or  by  intimation  of 
vast,  perilous^  inooomranicaUe  mys- 
teries at  another.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  managNUOTt  of  foreign  a&irs, 
which  for  years  past  has  been,  and 
for  years  to  come  will  be  of  unspeak- 
ably gi-eater  importance,  the  case  is 
altered. 

No  sensible  man  has  ever  doubted 
that  there  is  much  in  the  transaction 
of  Foreign  Office  business  that  cannot 
be  disclosed  as  a  matter  of  possibility, 
and  a  good  deal  which  should  be 
concealed  on  grounds  of  discretion. 
That  has  always  been  nnderstood, 
and  undemtood  withoat  impatience. 
But  the  most  understanding  and  the 
least  impatient  person  could  not  mark 
without  misgivinir  that  for  years  pmt 
there  hm  been  a  manifest  disposition, 
a  constant  endeavour,  to  witiidraw  the 
whole  business  of  the  Foreign  Office 
from  public  observation.  "Whether  as 
a  matter  of  i)rinciple  or  calculation, 
the  country  has  Ix^cn  left  to  make  out, 
by  any  dim  uncertain  light  of  which 
it  ooldd  avail  itself,  what  to  expect 
from  the  rising  hos^ty  cf  oilier 
nations,  and  bj  what  ideas  and  beliefs 
its  own  Qovemment  would  probably  be 
guided.  Tf  darkness  upon  all  stich 
points  waa  not  desired,  it  wa^-  at  any 
rate  never  dispelled ;  or  when  the 
country  fancied,  as  once  or  twice  has 
happened,  that  it  really  had  got  on 
the  track  of  definite  intentions,  a 
word  to  cut  flown  the  aasomptloin  wae 
never  long  wanting. 
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In  such  a  case,  what  is  a  Soverdigtl 
People  to  do  if  it  docs  not  wish  to  re- 
main blind,  or  blinded,  where  its  whole 
piospority  or  even  its  existence  is  con- 
cerned i'  It  must  learn  what  it  am 
by  the  best  means  at  oomnuuid,  put 
together  the  mformation  so  gleaned, 
enid  draw  from  it  what  rational  in- 
ferencc  it  will  3ield.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  ttrgiu^l  that  the  country  does 
wrong  in  doing  this.  Intelligence  so 
obtained  miut  be  imperfect ;  the 
(ational  inferanoe  from  it  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  ;  but  if 
80,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Foreign 
Office  should  correct  it,  becatise  the 
correction  might  set  up  other,  aci-u- 
raLi;,  and    therefore  levealiug  infer- 

enoee.  And  yet,  if  the  erroneoue 
aasomption  is  allowed  to  prevail,  a 
state  of  ieeliiig  gravely  embanassiiig 

to  Go\emment  diplomacy  may  en- 
gender in  the  popular  mind  and 
break  out  in  popular  opinion  \  where- 
forep  to  be  poUtio,  the  oountry  should 
study  to  be  quite  ignorant.  It  is 
really  not  at  all  a  bad  argnnient ; 
but  were  it  even  better  it  would 
fail  to  dissuade  a  Sovereign  People 
from  learning  what  it  tan  about 
its  own  endangered  aiikirs.  That 
it  vA&  do;  and  it  will  endeavour 
also  to  fbm  an  independent  judgment 
from  whatever  information  the  news- 
agencies  and  newspaper  correspondents 
are  able  to  pick  up  in  foreign  lands. 

lu  saying  that,  however,  I  by  no 
means  intend  admission  that  the  news- 
paper writers  do  the  harm  that  has 
been  imputed  to  them,  or  that  their 
readers,  the  public,  are  so  much  mis- 
led.   T>et  us  try  them  by  comparison 
of  their  errors   and  misconceptions 
witli  those  of  theii"  loftiest  superiors 
during  the  last  ten  years ;  or  perhaps 
we  should  take  the  last  fifteen,  wliich 
make  a  pretty  complete  period.  Here 
on  the  one  side  are  Her  .Majesty's 
ministers,  the  chief  of  them  (I  dt>  not 
speak  ut  one  Admixiistrutiun  ouly^ 


long  practised  in  the  actual  oontrol 
of  affairs,  always  behind  the  scenes, 
and    familiar    not    only    with  the 
machinery  but  also  with  the  prrnfyrivfJ 
of  foreign  diplomacy.   The  most  sacred 
arofaives  of  the  Fore^p:i  Offioe  are 
open  to  them,  and  they  are  themaelTse 
the  recipients  and  depositaiies  of  those 
pregnant    secrets    in    ignorant-e  of 
which  no  man  vi}v.  'udge  rightly.  On 
the  other  hand  you  have  a  cortaiu 
number  of   newspaper   editors  who 
depend  for  guidance  on  these  things 
nuunly :  actual  events  (of  whioh  some 
that  are  small  foret^l  greater  ones) ; 
gathering  or  dissolving  portents,  mostly 
iipen  to  the  general  view  ;  contideucos 
meant    to   inform,   or   intended  to 
bjas;  others  of  whidi  the  purpose 
is  to  pUy  the  informant'a  gsjne; 
and  a  discerning  and  discriminating 
eye  fui-  these  things.     They  have  also 
an  iniinefliate  view  of  the  road  between 
cauiio  and  eflect,  some  insight  into 
character  and   its  determining  im- 
pulses,  and  (noveiyrare  quality  but 
most  valuable)  the  sympathetic  gift  of 
those  who  without  moving  a  mile 
from  home,  or  talking  with  a  dozen 
men,  or  any  ravening  study  of  private 
Icttei'H  and  public  journals,  feel  in 
themsdves  every  change  and  portent 
of  change  in  the  current  of  common 
thou^t.    This  may  seem  a  pretty 
good  equipment,  and  one  that  should 
put  journalist  and   statesman  on  a 
near  equality.     But  stay ;  it  is  an 
equipment   which    every  statesman 
shoidd  possess  in  addition  to  the  vast 
accidental  advantages  of  his  position, 

and  one  which  nearly  all  of  them  do 

possess 

From  this,  or  from  any  comparison 
of  the  statesman  H  and  the  journalist's 
means  of  judging  in  great  aAurs,  it 
seema  impoanble  that  the  one  should 

prove  inferior  to  the  other.    But  he 

can  be,  and  sufficient  e\"idence  that  he 
can  may  bp  found  in  the  history  of  the 
last  six  muuilis.    I«  it  the  qu^tion  of 
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national  defence,  the  need  of  mighty 
fleets  II  the  nfttion  ia  to  live  in  peaoef 
There  he  was  ri^t  in  his  foreoast- 
iag  apprehenmons  when  two  or  three 

all-knowinn;  Governments,  one  after 
another,  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
of  them.  The  bust  six  months  sup- 
plied plentiful  reason  to  believe  that, 
barely  ereated  in  time  upon  firm 
insistence,  these  great  fleets  have 
saved  England  from  disaster.  Is  it 
the  long  8'ries  of  questions, — ques- 
tion'; of  honour,  cjuestions  of  policy 
—that  rise  to  view  at  the  words 
«Qoidon,"  '<Kfaartonm,"  Soudan 
Then  whose  prevoyanoo,  whose  oalcu- 
lations  and  instincts  were  the  more 
prompt  and  true  ?  Ts  it  the  grand  ques- 
tion of  policies  of  graceful  coTicf^ssionl 
When  did  the  newspapers  appove  of 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  When  did  they 
preadh  the  wisdom  of  meeting  aggres- 
sion not  by  keeping  a  stiff  npper  lip 
but  by  dropping  the  lower  one  t 
Never  '  And  if  it  is  abandoned  now, 
amidst  general  confession  that  it  never 
answered,  it  vfaa  not  till  after  many  a 
warning  in  an  ''irresponsible''  Press 
that  it  must  oease. 

If  I  am  asked  whether  this  account 
is  without  flaw,  whether  the  greater 
authority  but  the  inferior  judgment 
did  not  find  Hupport  even  among 
the  most  influential  newspapers,  I 
must  admit  the  qu^rtbn.  Sndt  mis- 
takes were  made^  but  in  most  cases 
not  in  acceptance  of  the  judgment 
but  in  obedience  to  tlie  authority. 
Partisan  journals  commonly  do  them- 
selves the  very  groat  injustice  of 
centering  their  loyalty  upon  the  party 
leaders  instead  of  on  the  party  itself. 
The  partisan  jonmalist  is  as  much  in 
place  as  the  partisan  minister ;  but  he 
should  never  consent  to  Ijecorae  a  por- 
tion of  tiie  party  machinery,  to  bo 
worked  like  the  rest  of  it  by  party 
leaders  and  managers.  He  has  his 
own  distinct  place  in  the  body  politic^ 
and  the  more  of  an  honest  party  man 


he  is  the  more  he  will  stand  by  his 
party  '*  in  the  eonntry,"  the  mass  of  its 
doetrine  and  sentiment.     His  own 

idea  most  often  is,  however,  that  he 
must  stand  by  his  leaders.  But  his 
leadeni  are  subject  t<j  strange  perver- 
sions. Even  then,  however,  the  par- 
tisan journalist  feels  constrained  to 
follow  so  long  and  so  far  as  prudence 
allows  and  conscience  will  endure. 
There  is,  besides,  the  good-hearted,  hotr 
headed,  desperately  sincere  senh'Tnent- 
alist  who  maintains  that  the  better 
way  of  keeping  out  of  your  huu^e  the 
strong  man  armed  is  to  send  htm  an 
oUye^branoh  with  yonr  best  compli- 
ments, and  permission  to  occupy  the 
stables.  But  again  glancing  back 
over  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  will  lie 
seen  that  the  errors  which  the  btatos- 
manship  of  the  country  is  now  find- 
ing out  and  gloriously  repairing  were 
all  its  own  ;  that  they  were  always 
suspected  and  never  shared  by  the 
Press-instructed  nation  itself  ;  and 
that  whenever  the  newspapers  were 
wrong,  they  wei'e  wrong  less  by 
judgment  than  through  a  mistaken 
sense  of  oUigatiMi  to  leadership  and 
deference  to  its  superior  informa- 
tion. But  even  that  was  only  for  a 
while.  The  superior  information  being 
obviounly  no  sufficient  make-weight, 
liritish  statesmauiilup  was  driven  to 
wiser  oonraes  by  general  revolt  Sig- 
nificant is  the  fict  that  adoption  of 
these  conrses  has  brought  opinion,— 
the  opinion  of  the  Press,  all  opinion — 
into  greater  liHrniony  and  content  than 
was  over  known  before  in  our  time. 

Apparently,  therefore,  if  ''jour- 
nalism eontinnaUy  undoes  the  work 
of  diplomacy,*'  as  was  sHi<l  the  other 
day,  its  worst  way  of  doing  it  has 
been  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  work 
of  British  diplomacy  for  many  years 
before  1898,  though  not  its  aim,  of 
course  was  to  bring  its  own  augu.-5t 
self  to  decay  and  tibe  country  to  the 
condition  of  the  negUgiUe.   To  undo 
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tlds  work  wonU  hato  been  iieoe»- 
sary  to  thwart  the  whole  ooune  and 

intent  of  Qovemment  policy, — the 
Glti<lstonian  recedeiit,  tlio  Salisljur}' 
concessional.  Not  to  undo  but  to 
prosper  these  foreign  policies,  joumiil- 
ism  should  have  toleruted,  excuMed, 
supported  them  vnoeasingly.  Ihaa- 
maoh  M  it  did  io  it  did  the  right 
thing,  acooidtng  to  what  we  now  hear, 
but,  alas  and  alack,  in  iiidin;,'  tlie 
work  it  helped  to  destroy  the  aim. 
How  much  better,  then,  had  it 
"oonsUuitly  undone  the  work,"  in- 
stead of  oombining  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  at  the  last  moment^  and  after 
so  much  mischief ! 

It  should  be  a  lonp;  lasting  lesson 
to  jouinaliata,  reminding  them  that 
in  dealings  with  England  foreign 
Govemmmts  undentand  the  sove- 
reignty of  its  people  to  be  no  fiction. 
When  they  Uttten  to  the  diplomacies 
of  it''  Oovornmont,  it  is  only  with  one 
ear  ;  the  other  is  employed  in  making 
out  the  thought  and  temper  of  the 
depositaries  of  power,  which  has  so 
very  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  Vt 
the  sounds  heard  by  both  ears  har- 
monise, it  Is  one  thing :  if  not,  it  is 
another  ;  and  tlie  forei<^  (rovernment 
acts  !><'o<>njingly.  To  sw  by  example 
what  tiuit  meauH,  ask  when  it  wa.s 

thatk  lor  the  first  time  for  many 
decades,  the  complaint^   and  even 

the  menace  of  a  soEd,  well-entrenched 
Britisli  Gnvemmcnt  was  treated  with 
inditVerence  ?  It  was  not  when  a 
peace  -  at  -  any  -  price  Ghvdstonianism 
reigned  in  Downing  Street,  for  during 
that  time  the  other  ear  was  aware 
of  a  living  spirit  in  the  country 
which  might  be  e^ieoted  to  break 
out,  as  of  old,  upon  reasonable  pro- 
vocation. The  time  for  taking  no 
notice  u£  English  despatches,  tor 
making  fan  to^ay  of  covenants  made 
yesterday, — ^this  time  came  in  witii 
the  experinient  ol  a  conoeasional 
policy  begun  upon  authority  that 


strtiok  the  aforossid  spirit  domb.  It 
revived,  however,  alter  long  grief  and 

pain ;  and  now  what  i>  t  he  lesson 
exactly  ?  This,  I  think.  That  what- 
ever its  Govern iTionts  may  do,  the 
country  and  its  journalistic  spokes- 
men should  strictly  abide  by  and 
maike  known  its  "eontinniiy  of 
foreign  policy."  It  is  a  phrase  of 
large  meaiiin|^  bat  we  all  kno^v  Its 
contentf;,  and  see  how  the  whole 
country  comes  to  ai^reement  under  its 
signification.^.  Also  we  see  how  it 
brings  ufl  to  our  own  again  in  the 
long-lost  respect  of  fordgn  Qovem- 
ments  and  peoples. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  <?aid  that  I  do 
not  tuuch  upon  the  particular  evil 
in  view  when  the  newspapers  are 
arraigned  for  thwarting  the  best 
efflbrts  of  diplomacy.  The  more 
specific  complaint  is  that  the  en- 
gineering of  our  diplomatic  aj»ents 
abroad  is  Iwffled  by  the  newspaper 
enterprise  whicli  deprives  it  of 
secrecy.  Clever  correspondents  in 
this  and  that  foreign  capital  leam 
what  is  going  on,  and  make  no  scruple 
of  telegraphing  to  England  some  strik- 
inij  detail  of  delicate  negotiations 
while  they  are  incomplete.  There- 
upon, despoiled  of  seoi^y,  the  negotia- 
tions wither.  To  hasten  their  min 
these  telegrams  are  made  the  text 
of  editorial  comments  wluch  would 
not  b(>  what  they  are  if  the  writ^-r 
knew  all,  or  as  much  as  the  Foreign 
Secretary  knows. 

This  grievance  is  a  very  concmvable 
one,  and  it  might  be  eztremdy  serioos. 
It  has  been  described  in  a  disttn> 
guished  journal  as  constant,  as  con- 
tinual ;  on  what  authority  does  not 
appear,  neither  does  the  ruin  of  nego- 
tiations which,  at  this  rate,  must  strew 
all  the  paths  of  diplomacy  leading  out 
of  London.  And  if  they  be  so  many, 
these  trippings-up  of  diplomatic  effort, 
some  most  have  beoome  notorious 
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from  their  consequence,  one  would 
thiak.  At  the  raomont  I  cannot 
myaelf  remembor  auy  ;  but  uf  course 
there  may  have  been  more  of  such 
than  either  the  writer  or  fhe  reeder 
ol  theeo  pages  happens  to  feoollect. 
If  BO  it  would  be  luefiil  to  recall  tbem 
as  a  warning  ;  for  newspaper  enter- 
prise c<'ttuinly  <loos  not  become  less 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  as  it  grows 
older.  But  till  these  examples  are 
supplied,  I  shall  draw  ooodnsunui 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  only 
case  that  is  ever  mentioned  is  the 
case  of  a  certain  telegram  despatclied 
by  the  IVkin  correspondent  of  Thb 
Times  a  few  mouths  ago. 

<<Weil»  l«a«  IS  a  ease  in  pointr 
Bat  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  in  point 
of  a  great  deal  that  is  closely  relevant 
to  the  suhjoet,  1)ut  tliat  the  Pokin 
telegram  did  ail  ilw  damage  to  a 
prospering  negotiation  that  some 
accuse  it  of  is  no  certain  matter  of 
belief.  Ko  British  negotiation  with 
the  Chinese  Qovemment  was  prosper- 
ing. One  attempt  after  another  broke 
down  or  was  browcjlit  to  naught  by 
a  rival  diplomacy  t'ormiilablc  in  all 
the  rei^ui'ceei  of  the  craft,  and  not 
by  them  alone.  More  than  onoe  or 
twiee  our  own  diplomaoy  had  advanoed 
to  the  protection  of  British  interests 

in  a  Ixild,  challenging  way,  and  on 
every  occatsion  had  boon  thrown  back. 
All  that  it  had  accomplished  was 
to  feed  with  opportunity  the  diplo- 
matic plan  of  campaign  against 
England  herself,  the  HusKian  plan  of 
holding  her  before  the  world  as  a 
declining  Power.  Tt  is  past,  we 
may  hope ;  but  in  that  unlovely  xtate 
of  things  some  good  friende  of  the 
Ck>vemment,  knowing  how  much  dam- 
age it  was  suffering  from  socoessiTe 
reports  of  repeated  failures,  seem  to 
liave  put  it  about  that  an  entirely 
redeeming  negotiation  was  upset  by 
the  disclosures  of  Tin;  Timks  corre 
spondent.     If   this  meant  tliat,  at 


Pekin  there  was  none  to  tell  the 
Russian  ambassador  what  was  told 
to  a  correspondent  of  The  Times,  who 
should  beUeve  it  1  But  it  also  seems 
to  be  heUered  that  whatever  antiientio 
news  oomes  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
newspaper  editor  he  prints,  if  only  it 
is  important  and  interesting  enough. 
Were  that  his  habit,  he  would  he  a 
mischievoua  creature  indeed ;  but  it 
Is  not  Uuoh  as  if  he  were  an  Under- 
Seorotary  itwlf^  he  teste  all  snoh  news 
OS  is  tmpM4^  to  him  by  the  ques- 
tion, would  publication  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest  or  the  |)ublic 
service  ?  And  the  answer  (which 
wide  knowledge  and  the  aptitude 
acquired  by  use  and  wont  seldom 
leave  in  donbt),  deddes  between  print- 
ing and  suppression.  This  Is  a  part  of 
his  daily  business?,  his  common  practice, 
and  speaking  at  any  rate  for  the  oUlcr 
journalism,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
a  duty  faithfully  observed.  Trm  it 
is,  no  donbt^  tibat  the  question  of  sup- 
pression or  publication  is  not  always 
placed  for  settlement  upon  grounds 
which  the  Under-Recretary  feels  bound 
to  import.  Tlio  good  editor's  range 
of  inquiry  is  narrower  than  the  Sec- 
retary's. His  funetioii  allows  him, 
perhiq^  Tequres  ldi%  to  look  to  tlM 
publie  interest  alone.  In  addition 
to  such  considerations,  the  Secretary 
finds  ample  reason  for  secrecy  in  the 
convenience  of  the  office,  its  char- 
acter for  watchfulness  and  wisdom, 
and  the  necessity  for  oonoealing  bad 
mistakes  from  an  arid  and  unscmpn* 
loos  Opposition.  Inquire  into  the 
journalistic  grievances  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
ariiio  far  more  from  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  these  leasons  for  retkenoe 
than  from  any  damage  to  pnUlio  busi- 
ness by  indiscrset  revelati«»i.  Such 
a  thing  may  happen  now  and  then. 
Ministers,  with  all  their  superior 
knowledge  and  their  strong  personal 
inducements    to    caution,   fall  into 
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similar  error.     Bat  vherever  it  is 

said  that  the  newspapers  are  con- 
stantly thwarting  diplomatic  effort 
by  betraying  its  secrets,  f)ne  of  two 
things  may  be  suspected;  either  the 
aceuaer  ia  badly  inlonned  and  loves 
ezaggeratioii,  or  else  his  purpoae  tB 
to  suggest  excuse  for  mistakes  and 
failures  indecently  alx)ve  the  average. 
In  either  case  he  <»uglit  to  he  a^kerl 
whether  he  kaowH  how  often  the 
journalist  aids  diplomacy,  by  under- 
standing wltii  the  diplomat.  It  is  done. 

Of  course  there  is  much  in  di{^o- 
macy,  in  the  relations  of  Govern- 
ment with  Government  and  their 
confidential  intercourse,  which  can- 
not  be  divulged  without  general  mis- 
chief. From  time  to  time  states  of 
mind  exist  in  this  and  that  Cabinet 
which  gravely  menace  peace,  and 
wonld  menace  it  still  more  if  the 
facts  were  publicly  known.  It  is 
with  ciuiesi  like  these  as  with  the  be- 
giuniugs  of  fire;  to  smother  them  is 
the  best  hope  of  putting  them  out^  the 
worst,  exposure  to  ventilation.  Let  it 
be  granted  ;  but  this  is  only  an  occa- 
sional, not  a  perpetual  condition  of 
thintjs.  liotli  the  frequency  and  the 
gravity  of  theye  crises  htm  been  ex- 
aggerated by  (and  to)  the  popular 
imagination;  if  not»  modern  history 
books  would  be  strewn  with  breathless 
recorrls  of  them,  while  in  fact  they 
are  few.  Yet  except  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  who  know  all  that 
goes  on  everywhere,  no  one  can  say 
that  tbere  is  not  at  this  moment  some 
subtle  or  desperate  oomplot  which 
confuses  our  policy  and  confounds  all 
previous  calculation.  If  European 
crises  arc  not  constant,  the  possibilit}' 
of  their  existence  is,  and  wherever 
the  government  of  a  country  is  divided 
between  responsible  ministers  and  a 
Sovereign  People,  it  is  a  possibility 
whidi  the  one  never  allows  the 
other  to  forget.    Diplomacy  ia  an 


art  which  Govern ments  exercise  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  Its  opera- 
tions are  not  confined  to  foreign 
countries  by  law,  proi.>ably  not  by 
morality,  certainly  not  by  custom ; 
and  so  it  is  that,  by  a  touch  of  its 
quality  at  moments  called  psycho- 
li^cal,  Governments  will  plunge  the 
country  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
ought  ever  to  hailxiur  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  foreign  affairs 
at  all.  As  it  is  again  reminded,  it 
is  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Foreign 
Office ;  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  them ; 
how  is  it  possible  to  say,  then,  what 
are  these  mftst^r-aeeret«i,  or  how  false 
and  foolish  popular  opinion  might  look 
in  the  light  of  them  1 

Supposing  it  advantageous  to  both 
Qovemment  and  country  that  the 
one  should  work  in  darkness  and 
the  other  go  by  guessing,  here  is 
cxrollcnt  provision  for  such  an  ar- 
rangtnuent.  iiut  in  it  advantageous 
to  both,  or  even  for  either?  Late 
events  suggest  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  seeking  an  answer,  which 
no  doubt  lies  somewhere  between 
Yes  and  No.  Therefore  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  hit  upon,  but  yet  with 
one  clear  light,  I  think,  to  help  ua  to 
its  whereabouts.  For  some  years  up 
to  the  autumn  of  1898,  the  veU 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
country  thickened  ;  and  as  the  ore 
worked  more  in  darkness  and  the 
otlu'i-  liad  more  to  do  by  guessing, 
our  diplomacy  became  weaker  and 
le^s  effective.  The  fact  is  unquestion- 
able; the  universal  e:qdanation  of 
it  is  (for  we  are  all  a^fpeeed  upon 
that),  weak  action  ;  and  the  question 
then  follows  whotlicr  the  weak  action 
would  have  been  quit*":  as  weak  had 
it  been  less  shrouded.  Most  likely 
it  would  not,  either  by  venture  or 
allowance.  IVom  which  it  appears 
that  the  secrecy  on  the  one  side, 
the  ignorance  on  the  other,  were  too 
great  for  the  good  of  either  party. 
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This  gives  us  soiuething  to  go  bj. 
For  many  generationa  the  English 
people  were  never  in  aneh  ignonmoe 
cf  their  standing  in  relation  to  other 

powers,  nor  of  what  to  expect  from 
the  cof^itetions  and  the  ]>1aTis  of  their 
rulers,  as  they  liave  Ijci'u  of  hite 
years.  By  degrees,  all  coaununicatiou 
of  idea  and  aentinient  between  the 
gowned  and  their  Government 
dwindled,  stopped,  was  cut  oS^  one 
might  ahiiost  say,  in  (tljerlience  to 
some  theory  of  managing  foreign 
affairs  which  positively  has  not 
answered.  In  humdrum  times  this 
would  be  no  great  matter.  Bat, 
nnhappOy,  we  have  been  liying  in 
times  of  grave  uncertainty  ever  since 
the  new  r^rfim^  was  established ;  and 
these  ai-e  the  days  when  England  is 
permitted  to  know  less  of  its  own 
most  important  affidm  than  any 
other  nation  in  Eorope.  Well,  if 
tikis  system,  which  is  autocratic  with 
an  odd  sacerdotal  cast,  pn)\  ed  really 
serriceable  t-o  tlie  Oovernnient,  en- 
abling it  to  make  a  better  tight  for 
the  country  with  greater  cart)  and 
oonvenienee  to  itself  we  oonld  put 
up  with  its  antoCTatic  character, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  the  ex- 
pected thing  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity. But  experience  seimis  to 
prove  that  the  new  way  is  not  ser- 
viceable to  the  Gk)veramentt  does  not 
enable  it  to  make  so  good  a  fight  for 
the  country  as  the  country  has  been 
accustomed  to,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
long  run,  fails  to  purvey  ho  much 
ease  to  itself  as  was  counted  on 
That  being  so,  it  is  a  system  that 
should  be  dumged. 

And  considering  the  gallant  and 
efieotive  manner  in  which  the  country 
rallied  to  the  help  of  the  Government 
the  other  day,  wliat  better  occasion 
for  the  change  could  there  be  than 
the  present?  Having  already  given 
proof  of  palaenee  under  very  provok> 
ifig  failnres  and  jh^pi^ftt'i?"^  the 
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nation  has  shown  tliat  it  loses  none  of 
its  old  political  instinct,  intelligence, 
courage,  that  it  is  altogether  a  natton 
worthy  to  be  *'taiken  into  the  confi- 
dence "  of  its  Government  a  little,  to 
use  the  humble  language  of  its  solici- 
tation.   "  To  be  taken  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Government?"    No;  and  the 
world  would  be  clearer  <^  cant  if 
all  this  floilemn  tattle  about  State 
secrets  were  dropped.    Most  ol  it  is 
imposture,   imposture  of   the  sacer- 
dotal kind  precisely,  inn«'r  mysteries, 
guardianship  of  saAired  dep^wits  in  con- 
secrated pigeon-holea,  and  so  forth. 
What  is  not  imposture  is  willingly  n> 
spected.   Confidences  are  not  sought, 
but  confidence, — permission  to  know 
tlif^  oinlines  of  what  the  Government 
is  aiming  Ui  achieve  or  resolved  to 
avoid ;  as  much   as  every  German 
knew  ol  Bismarck's  bent,  or  every 
Italian  of  Cavour^s,  or  every  intelli' 
gent  Russian  peasant  of  what  the 
Czar  means  to  make  of  Russia.  As 
for   detail,  or  anything  moro  than 
a  broad,  general  understanding,  the 
country  looks  not  for  it  ;   but  for 
as  much  as  that,  why  nott  Were 
the  Qovemment  laundied  upon  a  dark 
policy  of  aggression,  or  were  some 
lx)ld    intrigue    hatching   under  the 
cowl,   its   extreme   reticence  would 
have   good   reasons.    But   well  we 
know  that  it  is  incapable  of  anything 
so  unwise  and  so  hasacdoua.  The 
whole  foreign  policy  of  England  is 
defensive ;  satd  tibough  that  also  may 
involve  secret  operations,  in  the  main 
it  might  lie  open,  and  should  do  so. 
2so  (!o\ernment  in  Europe  could  so 
sa&ly  expose  the  whole  body  of  its 
hopes  and  aims  as  could  the  English 
Government,  if  they  signify  (as  no 
doubt  they  do)  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined defence  of  its  int^re^ts  at  all 
points ;  the  danger  would  lie  in  be- 
trayals of  the   concessional  mood. 
Why,  then,  diould  not  the  Foreign 
Office  consent  to  hoist  the  vi^ 
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dvcp  tiie  mystic,  quit  the  ol(»8ter, 
and  oome  forth  mnd  be  humaa,  and 

take  the  magniiiceut  reward  that 
awaits  the  Foreign  Minister  who 
thnnrs  himself  upon  the  country  ? 

Is  he,  then,  to  be  a  passionate 
pilgrim  to  jiugo  shrines,  to  boat  the 
droiB  in  town -halls,  kindling  onthii> 
fliasm  lor  war  at  anj  prioef  Nothing 
of  the  kind ;  he  it  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  a  people  tli.it  will 
understands  peace  to  be  its  iirst  in- 
ter68t,  but  does  not  find  peace  interest- 
ing when  paid  for  with  hat,  with 
•hoet,  with  eoat^  with  hnechm,  ano- 
oessi  ve]j  demanded  a«  tfao  psioe  thereof. 
He  is  to  make  them  a<K|uainted, 
this  people,  with  a  statesman  not  too 
uiilitary  but  tot)  niucli  of  a  philosopher 
to  recommend  any  «uch  purchtwe. 
He  is  to  find  oai,  aa  he  easily  may, 
that  it  is  a  people  that  oan  be 
instructed  without  fear  of  panic  in 
whatever  danprer  may  tlucaten,  can 
l>e  uplifted  by  tlio  lesson  unci  not  ca^'t 
down,  keeping  their  heartji  high  and 
their  heads  oool ;  that  he  can  earn  for 
himself  in  the  process  of  instruction 
napect  and  more  than  respect,  trust 
and  more  than  trust ;  and  that  alter 
a  little  traffic  of  this  sort,  he  can  make 
himself  perfectly  comfortable  about 


any  little  bit  of  defensive  diplomacy 
that  he  may  bave  on  hand.  oooiee 

he  will  have  the  ^^"«g  of  his  ileeti  | 

but  ht'  will  also  have  another  backing  | 

such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  £Dgland 

since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  « 

A  dream,  of  coui*tte ;  but  a  dream 
tiiat  mi^t  easily  come  trae  were 
dangers  to  thicken  and  the  rif^% 
man  appear.  Meanwhile,  and  as  it 
is,  it  seems  probable  that  the  forces 
of  popular  enthusiasm  will  be  used 
in  a  different  way.  According  to  a  ^ 
favourite  conception  of  the  patriotic 
sentimentk  it  is  a  secretion  of  ocn- 
sideral:^  value  to  the  statesman  in 
certain  crises,  but  capabl  f  causing 
him  c^eat  annoyance  at  uther  times 
and  in  other  circumstances.  It  shcjuld 
therefore  be  brought  under  regulation 
by  every  posttble  meana;  the  idea 
to  be  kepi  In  view  being  its  oonfine- 
ment  in  a  sort  cf  tank  or  gasometer, 
whence  it  may  he  made  to  gush  in 
vohnne  apj)ropri.ite  to  the  statesman's 
UHos,  and  turned  oil'  again  an  soon 
his  need  of  it  is  i>atisfied.  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  myself  thinking  ib, 
indeed,  detestable;  and  I  veiy  mndl 
hope  that  it  wiU  never  be  rednced 
to  practice. 

Fredeeick  Greenwood.  ' 
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It  may  seem  little  short  of  an  ini- 
pertinfiQce  for  the  politiokl  dUettaiUa 
to  «ritkite  the  Egyptian  policy  of  a 
Qovernnieiit  wliich  contains  lo  able 
and  experienced  a  Foreign  Secretary 
as  Lord  Salisburr.  Still,  pvrry  .vlult 
male  in  a  civilised  community  believes 
himself  to  be  specially  endowed  by 
Nature  with  the  instinct  for  statee- 
manship,  and  I  will  therefore  venture 
to  ezpreee  a  donbt  as  to  whether  the 
Qovemment  has  acted  wisely  in  re* 
fusing  the  present  opportunity  for 
declaring  a  Pi-otectorate  over  Es^t. 
One  must  admit  the  force  of  Mr. 
Chamherlain's  argument  that  a  oonree 
el  condnot  in  a  partionlair  matter, 
which  might  be  the  beet  If  the  matter 
wa«>  isolated,  may  be  inexpedieiit 
when  it  Ix'coines  neres<?ary  to  take 
a  wider  view  and  consider  the  ques- 
tion merely  as  part  of  a  policy,  the 
arme  of  which  extend  in  a  hundred 
diflbrent  direotionB  and  embrace  a 
thousand  distinct  interests.  Nor  can 
one  forget  that,  as  Pi^Ncn  recently 
pointcnl  out.  tlie  Foreign  Office  may 
have  inionnation  not  available  to 
the  man  in  the  street^  which  may 
diange  the  complezion  of  affidra  and 
reveal  to  the  diplomatist  hidden 
rocks,  where  to  the  privat<^  citi/en 
all  seems  plain  sailinf;.  It  is  natural 
for  the  individual  notice  most  what 
most  ailect^  liiH  private  interests  ; 
that  is  tiie  instinct  of  self-preserva' 
tion,  and  is  therefore  desirable  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  But 
each  individual  interest,  if  permitted, 
is  apt  to  loom  so  lart;e  in  the  view 
of  its  supporters,  as  to  dwarf  and 
obecare  otW  interests  of  eqnal  valne 
to  the  entire  social  body,  and  it  is 


the  duty  of  statesmen  so  to  combine 
and  modify  conflicting  intet^tn  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  may  be  foirly 
balanced.  It  i%  In  shorty  the  part 
of  each  individnal  and  every  national 
section  so  to  cry  up  his  or  its  own 
affairs  that  they  may  not  b(>  over- 
looked when  grouped  with  thosie  of 
every  other  individual  and  section ;  it 
is  the  part  of  the  Government  to  draw 
the  various  interests  to  scales  and  to 
extend  to  each  a  due  measure  of 
protection.  Nevertheless,  statesmen, 
bein£?  but  human,  may  err  as  well  as 
more  ordinary  mortals,  and  therefore, 
however  strong  a  Qovemment  may  be^ 
criticism  of  its  polii^  is  desirable  and 
useful. 

As  rcgar-ds  Egypt,  few  persons 
would  venture  to  deny  that  Great 
Britain  has  virtually  established  a 
Protectorate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  already.  Hie  money  and  lives 
that  she  has  spent  in  defending  Egypt 
against  the  Dervish  hordes,  who  other- 
wise would  lonof  ago  have  overrun  the 
entire  country,  give  her  a  claim  which 
cannot  in  fairness  be  disregarded  or 
denied;  and  any  sodden  withdvawal 
of  Bri^sh  control,  probaUy  even  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  possibility,  would 
be  sufTicient  to  plunge  the  Egyptian 
finances  into  the  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion which  existed  under  the  rule  of 
Ismail  and  Tewfik  Pashas,  and  from 
which  Lord  Cromer's  skill  and  firm- 
ness have  rescued  them.  The  Egyp- 
tians make  a  fair  fighting  force  nnder 
British  officers  and  with  the  support 
of  Britisli  troops  ;  but  they  have  not 
the  love  of  tighting  for  its  own  sake 
which  characterises  the  Soodanese, 
and  to  deprive  the  Egyptian  army 
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of  ite  Bcitiah  military  element  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  to  rednoe  it  a^pdn 

to  the  rabble  that  suffered  annihila- 
tion under  Generals  Hicks  and  Bakor. 
It  may  be  qu<^'s!ioTicrl  whether  Mali- 
dia£ni  iV  as  dead  as  Englishmen 
generally  oouceive,  and  whether  the 
revival  oC  the  old-time  weekneos  in 
Upper  Egypt  would  not  restuMsiteAe 
Dervish  rule  in  the  Soudan.  British 
iiitluent-o  in  Egypt  is  in  fact  at  least 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
as  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  King- 
lake^  the  historian  of  the  Crimean 
War,  was  right  when  he  prophesied 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  that|  in 
the  days  to  come,  "the  Englishman, 
leaning  far  over  to  hold  his  loved 
India,  will  plant  a  firm  foot  on  the 
uaukii  of  the  Isiie,  and  sit  in  tlie 
seats  d  the  Isithfai**  ^  prophesied 
the  inevitable,  and  the  inevitable  has 
come  to  psss;  the  British  foot  is 
firmly  planted  in  Egypt,  and  Britjiin 
in  the  "iixture"  of  Punch's  recent 
cartoon. 

Is  it,  then,  wise  to  shut  our  eyes 
any  longer  to  the  fact?  There  are^ 
nndonbtedly,  Continental  statesmen 
who  remain  wilfully  blind  to  the  state 

of  the  case,  f\nd  would  hold  us  to  a 
promise  made  in  a  moment  of  rash- 
ness and  irresolution  uume  sixteen 
years  ago.  Was  it  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  ezpansiTNieai^  the  outflow  of 
a  morality  that  wsa  beyond  political 
MHsdom,  or  an  erring  intellectual 
suVitlety,  which  It^  the  Ministr}'  of 
that  day  to  add  the  promLtMi  that 
Great  Britain  would  retire  from  Egypt 
when  Egypt  was  strong  enonj^  to 
govern  heraeli,  to  the  statement  that 
in  the  meantime  she  would  govern 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Egyj)tians?  Whatever  it  was,  circuni- 
stauciM  iiave  vastly  altered  nincc  liiat 

date^  and  altered  eircamstanoes,  as  we 
know,  change  the  cases  that  depend 

npon  them. 

The  fiction  of  our  eventual  retire- 


ment obtains  also  in  tome  eifcles  In 
regacd  to  India*  and  solaces  the  con- 
scienoes  of  the  well-intentioned,  but 

perhaps  not  very  perspicacious,  persons 
who  see  in  the  present  intellectual 
evolution  of  the  erudite   Hind(K»  a 
rising  capacity   for  self-government 
whid^  history  has  never  shown  him 
to  possess,  and  therewith  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  brutality  of  British  rule 
in  India.    The  time  has  not  y  t  t'omc 
to  test  the  strengtii  of  its  foundation 
in  the  case  of  India,  and  one  may 
surmise  that  her  progress  will  not  be 
such  in  the  coming  century  as  to 
cause  the  fiction  to  be  rudely  broken; 
while  if  the  regeneration  of  Egypt 
Hs  long  delayed  as  that  of  India 
promises  to  be,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  Great  Britain  who  will  nee  any 
strong  reason  for  disagreeing  with  the 
present  sitmlMm.   She  will  contanue 
to  govern  ^gypt,  as  she  has  governed 
and  does  govern  India,  in  the  interest 
of  the  respective  peoples,  since  she 
recognises  that  this  is  also  for  her 
own  interest.    Her  methods  of  govern- 
ment  may  not  always  ultimately  prove 
to  have   been  the  best  that  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted  ;  but  they 
are  always  h<mest  in  intention  and 
usuall}*  beneficent,  and,  at  any  rate 
since  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies, 
she  has  never  sought  to  govern  her 
dependencies  for  her  own  sole  benefit 
Hie  lesson  then  read  to  her  is  gmven 
upon  her  heart,  and  she  recognises 
that  her  duty  to  her  colonies  is  in 
truth   identical   with    her  duty  to 
herself;  to  do  all  that  lies  in  her 
power  to  ensure  their  health  and 
prosperity,  that  they  may  increasing^ 
become  markets  for  her  merchandise 
and  outlet;?  for  her  surplus  population. 
That  is  a  hsson  which  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  yet  to  learn, 
and  even  now  are  learning  at  a  vast 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  and 
chagrin. 

But  there  are  elements  underlying 
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the  owa  of  Egypt  vhieh  ai6  altogether 
ebeent  in  the  cmb  of  India.   As  to 

ihe  duration  of  our  stay  in  India»  the 

only  two  parties  who  have  any  moral 
juHtificatiuii  for  expressinf^  an  opinion 
are  the  Indians  and  uurselves.  In 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
oonfaeiwdly  merely  in  the  poiition  of 
tnuteee  Qntfl  the  Sgyptiaiu  are  ad- 
minivtrfttively  of  age ;  and  there 
bcin;'  no  set  tim*'  in  the  life  of  a 
pcf'jilf  wlion  that  event  takes  place, 
the  mattei'  necessarily  resolves  itself 
into  a  qneition  of  facL  Now  qneB- 
tions  of  fact  <rften  afod  soope  for 
as  nmoh  diflbrenoe  of  opinion  as  do 
questions  of  law*,  and  when  one  of  two 
parties,  whose  interests  are  opposed, 
is  concerned  in  fixing  the  date  of  a 
given  fact  as  early  as  possible,  and 
the  other  party  in  fixing  it  as  late 
as  possible^  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
chronic  friction.  The  ejq»erienoe  of 
our  daily  lives  inculcates  the  lesson 
that  it  is  easier  to  l>ear  the  mis- 
fortune which  has  actually  occurred 
than  that  irludk  is  fbr  ever  threaten- 
ing to  lalL  "One  oan,"  said  a  French 
politician  recentiy,  "qnaiTCl  with  more 
advantage  about  an  avowed  intention 
than  about  an  accomplished  fact." 
Time,  as  a,  rule,  heals  past  soroy ; 
but  time  is  no  medicament  for  the 
sore  which  ixnaguiation  and  ezpeeta- 
tion  keep  constantly  open.  Sudi  a 
sore  is  the  British  position  in  I^gypt 
to  French  susceptibilities.  The  very 
fact  that  it  is  the  fault  of  France 
tliat  Great  Britain  alone  is  in  control 
of  Egypt  ii  an  additional  Tezation  to 
the  political  element  in  the  comtry; 
while  the  constant  <lread  that  the 
virtual  Pi  (jtectorate  will  be  converted 
into  a  declared  Protectorate,  mingled 
with  the  hope  that  .such  a  consumma- 
tion of  British  policy  may  yet  be 
averted,  prevents  the  Treadk  from 
directing  their  imperial  aims  into 
more  legitimate  and  fruitful  channels. 
The  poesibility,  meagre  though  it  be, 


ol  regsuiing  the  positioa  that  they 
onoe  held  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  thereby  wiping  out 

what  they  regard  as  past  humilia- 
tions, encourages  false  hopes ;  and 
the  inward  but  inadmis8iblu  recog- 
nitioii  that  those  hopes  aie  false 
indnoes  a  consistent  and  irritating 
anti-British  poHoy  in  all  qnartera  of 
the  gLobe^  the  consequence  being  that 
we  arc  no  sooner  out  of  a  Niger  busi- 
ness than  we  are  into  a  Fashoda  aflFair, 
and  no  sooner  are  we  quit  of  that 
tfaan,  if  report  speaks  troly,  we  shall 
find  our  interests  elashing  in  Sonthem 
CSiioa. 

Tliis  is  n(»t,  it  will  be  granted,  a 
very  desiraVjle  state  of  things,  and 
yet  to  a  continuation  of  that  state 
we  are  condemned  by  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  as  eapreooed  in  Lord 
Saliabiiry*8  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House.  "  If,"  he  said,  we  are  forced 
by  others  into  a  position  which  we 
do  not  now  occupy  I  do  not  venture 
to  prophesy  what  would  t^e  place ; 
but  we  are  quite  saflksiently  satisfied 
with  the  state  ol  things  as  it  exists 
at  present,  and  we  <k>  not  think  tiiat 
any  cause  has  arisen  for  any  effort 
at  present  to  modify  it  on  our  part. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  entirely  com- 
fortable. I  do  not  say  that  occasion- 
ally friction  wiU  not  arise ;  but  I  say 
tihat,  looking  at  the  matter  all  round 
and  oonwdering  the  feelinge  of  other 
people  as  well  our  own, — I  say 
that  we  think  that  we  can  very 
reasonably  rest  for  the  present  with 
the  state  of  tilings  as  it  now  esi^'' 
In  other  words,  Qreat  Britain  is  /or 
the  premntf — ^notice  how  frequently 
these  words  occur !— .satisfied  with 
her  virtual  Protectorate  over  Egypt, 
but  if  any  foreign  Power  were  to 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  position  the  probable 
consequence  would  be  that  a  Protec- 
torate would  be  forthwitJoi  declared. 
In  fseti  the  pamgrqth  contains  a  sop 
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to  woniiHod  fcolitigs  aiui  a  tltrfut 
Hguinst  poiittible  u«j;gre.s.siun  coiuijiiuxl, 
and  the  somewhat  iudefiuite  limita- 
tiqn  ("positively  SibjlUnfi"  is  the 
detoription  of  the  upowh  given  by  » 
French  statesman  to  M.  de  Blovdtz) 
of  Cmit  Britain's  ultimate  aims  in 
Egy[)t  does  not  appwir  to  have  acted 
an  &  hoporiiic  to  rutfled  feelings  in 
France  to  any  ooosiderable  extent 

I9ot  only  u  the  militHit  Frew  d 
Peris  devotiiig  enoh  mv^m  as  it  oen 
^mro  from  mangling  the  character 
and  reputations  of  the  Drpyftisards 
to  the  misrepreiieutation  of  tliis 
country's  intentiooSi — a  cuurtie  by  no 
meeos  nnflonwnon  even  et  ordiiieiiy 
tnaes — ^bat  even  among  serious  and 
distinguished  atudeats  of  politics  the 
inr\nlable  course  pursued  by  the 
British  Government  in  relation  to 
Fashoda  has  aroui^ed  great  a^rbity 
of  feeling.  *'Tbe  question  thus  hekl 
in  raMTve,"  seys  aa  eminent  Fkendi 
politician,  "is  the  entire  question  of 
Egypt,  and  that  concerns  the  rest  of 
Kuvope  m  well  as  France.  We  shall 
'ii'le  our  time  for  reopening  it,  and 
we  shall  not  re-open  it  until  we  are 
in  a  position  no  longer  to  be  redneed 
to  a  monologite."  M.  Pan!  Leroy- 
Beaulien,  in  tiie  I>iBAT8,  regrets  that 
I'l  anoe  was  not  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port Major  Marchand's  expwlition  at 
Facihoda,  and  hits  HU^estion  in,  that 
she  should  commence  to  store  np  her 
strength  for  an  attack  upon  the  British 
possessions  in  Africa.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proposes  the  construction  of 
a  strategical  railway  from  Biskra  in 
Southern  Algeria  to  Lake  Cliad,  the 
real  objective  being  the  British  posi- 
tion at  Soikoto  and  on  the  Kiger, — 
'*  to  lay  hands  on  Sokoto,  on  all  the 
rich  region  of  the  Central  Boudan, 
cojripnsinp;  Sokoto,  Oanclo,  Kano,  and 
80  forth."  Probably  tiie  next  six 
months  will  witness  a  considerable 
diminntaon  of  the  preeent  aente  stage 
of  Vnadk  feeUag^  shice^  when  all  Is 


said  and  done,  it  would  roqiiire  a 
large  tnu-t  of  land  in  Africa  to  com- 
pensate Frenchmen  for  the  lo«»  of  the 

£50,000,000  of  export  trade  ipUeh 
they  now  do  with  Britain.  Still,  one 
cannot  but  reOQgnise  that  Ibihoda 

has  afforded  an  additional  pretext 
for  the  hostility  with  wliich  the  ma 
'jority  of  Frenchmen  have  regaidtxi 
this  ooontry  ever  since  the  latter 
sapplanted  IVanoe  in  Canada^  and 
wrecked  Napoleon's  victorious  caieer 
at  Waterloo.  Jealousy  is,  perhaps, 
a  national  failing  of  the  French,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  as 
regardti  Great  Britain,  Uiere  is  some 
oanae  for  it ;  for  daring  the  past  nine 
centories  oiroumstanoes  have  heeii  for 
ever  placing  the  two  countries  in 
antagonism,  and  for  ever  bringing 
Great  Britain  forth  viciorious.  But 
it  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  the 
aversion  with  which  Fraace  has  re- 
garded Qennany  sinoe  1870  has  to- 
day paled  before  her  detestation  for 
Britain,  and  it  is  the  latter  ooontry, 
and  not  the  former,  which  is  now 
declared  to  Ix'  her  here<]it«^ry  foe. 

It  i»  iu  all  probabihty  true  that 
this  angry  feeling  is  chiefly  confined 
to  politioal  and  jonmalistio  drolea 
Beyond  those  circles  there  existe  a 
kind  of  natuial  distaste  between  the 
two  peopluij  pro<lu(  ed  hy  their  essen- 
tial differences  of  character,  but  not 
a  veiy  real  or  active  hostility.  Each 
people^  no  doubt,  regards  the  other 
as  collectively  insufferable,  and  indi- 
vidually  very  tolerable.  Neither 
altogether  underf?tands  the  other. 
We  know  that  we  do  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  the  French,  because 
we  have  been  so  often  tdd  so  both 
by  our  own  oountrymen  and  theirs ; 
and  we  may  assome  that  they  do  not 
altogether  comprehend  us  ^m  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of 
an  eminent  French  ethnologist: 
"Contempt  for  the  foreigner  and 
his  cnstoms  certainly  •nrpassea  in 
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KnglamI  that  fonnerly  prolBMed  by 
the  RomanH  for  the  Bvbttriaiis  at 

ihe  tkm  of  their  groatness.  Bo 
great  i«  it,  that  as  rc^aiHv  the 
foi-eigner  every  rule  of  morality 
ceases  to  hold  good.  There  is  not 
aa  English  atatiwimm  who  doea  not 
oopgider  as  pevfeeUy  legitimato,  in 
his  conduct  towards  other  people8» 
acts  which  would  provoke  the  deepest 
and  most  uuaninious  indiij^iiation  if 
they  were  practiced  where  his 
countrymen  were  conceniod."  The 
|MUMaga  daaut  vua  tho  ooondenitioii 
of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Secre- 
taries, for  the  writer,  who  had  not 
the  Fashodft  finestion  in  his  mind 
at  the  time  he  gave  vent  to  this 
serious  indictment>  does  not  appear 
to  be  amitteo  with  a  very  grievona 
An^ophohiai  ainoe  on  the  preTions 
page  he  tbna  deeeribea  the  Anglo- 
Snxoii  character  :  "The  dominant 
features  of  the  mental  constitution 
from  the  poiut  of  view  of  clmiacter 
are  a  degree  of  will-power  which 
very  few  peoples,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  perhapa  of  the  Komana,  have 
possessed,  an  indomitable  enacgj, 
very  i^eat  initiative,  absolute  self 
control,  a  sentiment  of  independence 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  excessive  un- 
aoeiabOity,  inunenie  aotivity,  very 
lively  leligiona  aentimenta,  a  very 
stable  morality,  and  a  very  clear 
idea  of  duty."'  Could  any  English- 
man wish  for  a  fuller  appreciatioil 
of  lii^  national  characteristics  ? 

Nevertheless,  one  must  recc^nise 
that  in  France  at  the  preaent  tune 
the  predominant  feeling,  in  the  sense 
of  the  feeling  which  most  clearly 
make*?  it-^elf  heard  arid  is  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  pr<Khieti\(>  of  result, 
is  one  of  uudisguimxl  and  active 
irritation  with  England.  That  being 
ao^   ooie   oannot    help  wondering 

'Trk  Pstcholooy  of  Pkopim;  VfChli- 
tavttljvBoii.  London,  109& 


whether  ih»  formal  deolaratkn  of 
an   Bgyptian    Proteotorate  would 

really  h  r  r  added  greatly  to  the 
strainwl  relatif  between  the  two 
countries.  >Strained  those  relations 
are,  and  strained  they  will  certainly 
continDe  for  aasne  time  to  be^  and  it 
moat  be  a  natter  for  apeonlation 
whether  anything  that  we  might 
have  done  would  have  materially 
addefl  to  what  French  joumaliHts 
ai'e  determinefl,  quite  unjustifiably, 
to  r^pard  au  a  national  huiuiliatiou. 

In  apite  of  the  foot  that  the 
DreyfuB  eaae  haa  aroused  in-  tiiia 
country  a  feeling  against  Franoe 
which  is  probably  not  realise<l  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  Channel,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
eonaiderahte  aeotion  of  pnblie  opinion 
here  whioh  wiahea  to  harrow  nnneoea- 
aaiily  the  sensibiUtiea  of  the  ftaeh, 
or  really  desires  a  war  between  the 
two  countries.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  British 
susceptibilities  as  weU  as  French, 
and  if  the  latter  have  avflbred  over 
the  Fashoda  transaction,  the  former 
are  still  raw  with  irritation  under 
what  are  regarded  as  bad  bargains 
in  Tunis,  Siam,  MadagRHcar,  Nigeria, 
and  Waima.  In  fact,  what  the 
Matin,  one  of  the  leading  IWeh 
newspapers,  haa  designated  as  a 
policy  of  pin-pricks,  has  at  last  had 
the  effect  of  consolidating  pulilic 
opiuion  to  such  an  extent  that 
domestic  politics  were  laid  to  rest 
ict  nearly  a  month,  and  the  nation's 
mental  gaae  was  eonoentrated  vpon 
an  unhealthy  swamp  in  the  floodan* 
It  has  been  found  that  concessions  to 
gain  France'"^  'j"'<>dwill  have  had  the 
eflect  of  arousiui;  not  her  amity,  but 
her  cupidity,  and  seldom  has  an 
imdoal  saying  received  a  more  oom< 
plete  jnsljiloation  than  that  given 
by  suooessive  French  Oovemments  to 
the  statement  that  gratitude  was  the 
hope  ol  favours  to  oom&    The  oonse- 
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qnence  has  been  a  singular  uiuumnitj 

of  opinion  that  the  time  ha«  come 
when  this  country  must  make  a 
stand  fur  her  just  rights,  even  to 
the  point  of  war  if  no  other  remedy 
availB,  and  mnat  pcove  to  foreigii 
Fowon  tliftt  she  is  not  ao  lightly  to 
be  neglected  as  the  rather  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Ifi^t  fpu-  year"  hns 
ta«p:ht  the  Contment  to  helieve. 
Perhaps,  among  a  aection  of  the 
public,  difltasto  for  the  IruitB  ol 
reoent  JEYench  policy  has  telran  s 
mofe  aoate  Ions,  taod  it  is  HUt  that 
since  no  reasonable  sacrifices  will 
secure  to  Great  Britain  the  ^mh 
of  France,  the  former  will  do  well 
to  follow  the  course  which  raits  her 
beet^  witiKiat  too  nice  a  regard  either 
for  French  anaoeptilnlltieB  or  for  legal 
technicalities. 

Tfc  would,  ho\vo\»'?-,  not  be  fair  to 
lay  the  entire  blame  for  the  |)resent 
position  of  afiairs  on  the  tthoulders  of 
France.   One  moat  admit  the  right  of 
every  nation,  as  of  every  individual, 
to  make  the  best  bargain  for  iteeU 
that  it  can,  provided  that  the  trans- 
action V>e  fairly  eonductefl  ;    and  if 
Tiord  Salisbury,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  friendship  which  he  believed 
to  be  moat  deeiniUe»  did  not  inaiat  on 
the  nttermoet  limita  of  Great  Britain's 
rights,  that  is  the  good  fortune  and 
not  the  fault  of  France,  and  it  is  our 
bad  fortune  that  we  have  received 
very  little  in  return  in  any  way  what- 
ever.   On  the  other  band»  it  moat  be 
admitted  that  Engliahmen  have  a 
very  jnat  right  t<>  r()m}>lain  when  tfaej 
experience   such  trentrnent   as  was 
meted  out  to  British  trade  in  Mada- 
gascar.   It  will  be  remembered  that 
Great  Britain  originally  agreed  to  ^ 
eatabliahmentof  a  French  Protectorate 
in  that  laland  on  oooditaon  tibat  her 
merchants  were  to  receive  the  same 
tradinf]^  rights   that  French  subjects 
enjoye<l      France  accepted  the  con- 
dition ;  but  subuequeutiy,  cuntiidering 


it  necessary  to  tighten  her  bold  Ofer 
the  island,  she  refused  further  recog- 
nition of  British  claims  without  any 
offer  of  compensation.  In  hpite  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  protests  that  high- 
banded  action  waa  persisted  in,  and, 
in  view  of  such  treatment,  it  is 
aoaroely  remarkable  that  Great  Britain 
is  unwilling  to  afford  France  needless 
op]K»rtunitie«  for  repeating  the  process 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Hie  irritation  among  a  conaiderable 
and  inllnential  aeotion  of  the  Britiah 
public  which  thia  anti-Britiah  policy 
all  the  world  over  has  aroused  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
exaggerated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Tub  Morxinq  Post. 

Btit  the  remark  [Mnjor  ^rarc!  aiid's 
remark  that  there  "  would  be  laughter  on 
the  Mile  **]  ahowa  the  animus  ana  int«ai- 

lions  of  our  amiable  friends  in  under- 
taking their  laborious  journey.  Now, 
however,  their  little  plot  has  proved  a 
coup  manqui  they  complain  of  our  bru- 
tality and  want  of  consideration  for  their 
tender  feelings  because  we  do  not  give 
aomathing  as  compensation  for  retiring 
from  a  place    here  tiicy  had  no  ripht  to 
be,  and  they  have  to  go  without  being 
any  richer  for  the  trespass  they  had  per> 
l^etrated.    It  is  difficult  for  F.ngUshmen 
to  uoderatand  this  kind  of  feeling,  and  to 
reaUae  the  egotism  and  vanity  of  the 
French  people.    It  is  idways  with  thera 
la  Grande  Nation  of  the  Napoleonic  tra> 
dition,  claiming  exceptional  oonslderaiion 
for  their  feelings  and  motives  abo\  e  all 
other  people.    Our  own  complacency  and 
acquiescence  have  had  much  to  ao  in 
fostering  this  feeUng.   "We  have  tolerated 
their  intrigues  in  Egypt  to  an  extent  that 
no  other  Power  similarly  situated  would 
have  done  lor  a  day.  We  have  condoned 
and  compromised  with  their  a{»p;re8sion8 
in  Western  Africa ;  we  have  paid  several 
thousand  povmds  to  their  missionaries  in 
Ugaiulu  for  losses   suffered  during  di^^• 
tnrbances  for  which  they  were  largely 
responsible,  osiA  in  wUoh  they  acted  aa 
partisiins ;    we  have   sufTcred   our  ovm 
officers  and  soldiers  to  be  slain  on  our  own 
xmdisputed  territory  by  a  Frendi  foroe 
without  a  shilling  of  compensHtion  to 
tlieir  fn!nilicK.    In    Madagascar,  where 
we  had  extensive  conuueroial  interests, 
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and  ha<l  laboured  for  years  in  peocefnl 
efibrta  to  civiliae  and  to  Chmtiamse,  we 
looked  on  withont  any  aUempi  al  Inter* 

fcronce  at  a  piratical  and  aggrossive 
attack,  made  without  the  slightest  jcutti- 
foKlioD  and  in  iraro  hiat  of  emquest,  and 
where  we  have  suffered  every  treaty-right 
we  possessed  to  be  suppressed,  and  our 
missionaries  to  be  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  expelled.  In  Siam.  a  countrj'  bound 
to  England  by  loni;  lies  of  friondsljiji  and 
intercourse,  we  allowed  a  similar  act  of 
•ggnnion  whieh  we  could,  as  in  Mada* 
gascar,  have  prcvt  ntc-d  witli  the  {jTcntPst 
ease.  In  Newfoundland  we  allow  our 
oiwn  loyal  people  to  be  worried  and  an- 
noyed in  their  o'v.-n  countrv  by  the  iiiost 
impudent  aggressions  under  cover  of  the 
donbthd  tenns  of  a  treaty  nearly  two 
centuri*  s  old,  which  has  been  sovL-rul 
times  abrogated  by  a  state  of  war,  and 
renewed  time  alter  time  as  a  "  gracefnl 
concession,"  for  at  no  time  ha^l  tli<  \  tlie 
slightest  power  of  enforcing  it.  Every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances  it  is 
the  same;  without  wac  France  is  per- 
petually hostile  wherever  she  has  a  pr<»- 
tert  for  interfering.  Her  admirals  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  earned 

toptilarity  by  writin;?  treatises  on  the 
est  modes  of  attacking  Great  Britain 
and  destroying  her  ctHnmeroe,  showing 
how  the  defoncelcRS  towns  which  btud 
her  coasts  can  be  bombarded  and  de- 
steoyed,  how  her  oommoralal  flag  ean  be 
driven  from  thi-  seas  by  the  means  of 
torpedo-boats,  sending  her  ships,  passen- 
gers, and  erewa  to  mb  bottom  withoot 
the  trouble  of  capture.  To  injure  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  aim  of  all  their 
pohcy  and  the  object  of  all  their  enter- 
prues  for  t}ie  last  sixteen  years.  They 
nave  persisted  in  this  poliry  so  lon<?  and 
successfully  that  they  have  brought  them- 
selves to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  and  feel  quite  hurt  when 
they  are  peremptorily  told  that  thih  &urt 
of  thing  most  end.  While  at  the  same 
time  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  British 
naval  or  milita^  man  writing  in  a  hostile 
spirit  i^ainst  mnce,  nor  a  sboj^  in- 
stance of  Great  Britain  making  any 
aggression  <m  French  territory  or  in- 

By  the  attitude  which  France  has 
adopted  towards  us  for  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  ys  u  •  she  has  courted  the 
feeling  that  iiudn  expression  in  them 
lineH ;     and,    therefore,    when  the 
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FMriaian  papers  informed  us  that  by 

our  conduct  over  FaslKxla  we  hiui 
](ynt  a  maf;nifieent  opportunity  for 
gaiuuig  tlie  friendship  uf  France, 
public  opinion  was  no^  gravely  im- 
pressed by  the  statement.  It  was  felt 
that  If  the  friendship  of  the  future 
was  to  hnvQ  been  at  all  similar  to 
that  of  the  pa'?t,  an  immediate  war 
miglit  he  j)refenil)h%  since  that  at 
least  might  lead  tu  a  period  of  quies- 
oenoe  on  the  part  of  oar  too  active 
ndghbonn.  Aay  ocmoesatoii,  then,  to 
iFVance  for  the  evacuation  of  Fashoda 
would  have  eertainly  l)een  int^^nsely 
unpopular,  and  iii(lee<l  no  Government 
could  safely  have  made  it.  But  the 
evaouation  being  now  an  acoomplished 
£act,  and  Britain  having  shown  her 
strength  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
— ^mnch,  it  Is  rather  unpleasant  to 
pot  lee,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
greater  part  of  it— might  it  not  be 
advisable  and  pebble  to  Heitle  the 
Egyptian  queetiam  onoe  for  all  to  the 
satiiCactioii  of  both  ooontriea  t 

The  abeolnte  rigbt  to  Fashoda,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  V)ut  one 
item  in  a  very  much  l.u^er  pro- 
gramme. The  French  still  have  their 
posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el* 
Qhanl,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
some  diflienlty  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  with  accuracy  between  the  water- 
sheds of  that  river  and  of  the 
Ubfingi.  That  will  l)e  a  matter  for 
negotiations ;  but  wliile  tliat  question 
is  under  eonnderation  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  settlement  of 
many  ontstanding  matters  of  dispute 
might  ad\ antn^xjusly  be  includei.1, 
and  that  among  them  French  consent 
to  the  declaration  of  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate in  Egypt  might  be  obtained. 
No  doabt^  we  have  the  power  to 
declare  such  a  Protectorate  inumedi- 
ately  if  we  m  desire,  and,  considering 
the  way  in  wlii  !i  Fr;inef»  hm  treated 
our  int^nests,  liiere  ih,  perhaps,  no 
moral  obligation  upon  us  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  tender  of  her  feelings.  But 
there  axe  prudential  reasons  for  certain 
oooxMS  ok  oondaet  m  well  as  legal 
and  moral  ones.  The  oonseqnenoe  of 
•ncih  a  dcclaratioD  in  opporitiim  to  the 
wishes  of  France  would  make  our 
position  in  Egypt  but  little  better 
than  it  is  now.  T^gypt  would  still  be 
to  the  French  an  object  of  denire  and 
a  pretext  lor  atfeedc  Bat  U  Vanob, 
for  a  reaaonablo  oonaidetatioii,  were 
to  give  bar  oooeent  to  the  conversion 
of  an  unrecognised  reality  into  a 
T-ero<^nised  one,  she  would  be  estopped 
from  subsequently  denying  our  title ; 
and  although  physically  aha  mi|^i 
amne  day  be  in  a  podtioii  to  do  ao^ 
the  mofal  element  would  then  be 
against  her,  and  the  raonil  element 
counts  for  something,  even  in  the  case 
of  nations. 

Therefore,  looking  at  the  matter 
puvelj  from  a  British  point  of  view, 
it  would  dearly  be  desirable  to  obtain 
French  assent  to  a  British  Ftoteotorate, 
if  that  l>e  possible  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  But  would  France  agree  to 
negotiate  upon  such  a  basis  }  That, 
of  course,  ia  at  present  an  open 
question,  bat  one  ean  laney  that  it 
might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
French  statesmen  would  probably  not 
be  disinclined  to  be  free  from  a  posi- 
tion which  periodically  gives  to  irre- 
sponsible politicians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  opportunities  fat 
embarrassing  the  Government;  and 
there  is  a  report  in  circulation  that 
M.  Cambon,  the  new  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  ia  clmrged  U»  nego 
tiate  for  a  freer  hand  to  Irauce  in 
Uoroooo  in  return  lor  a  similar 
advantage  to  En|^d  in  'EgypL 
French  Imperialiste  would  grumble, 
no  doubt,  at  the  thought  of  Irpralising 
a  flaw  in  British  title  ;  hut  f  rench 
financiers  would  probably  as  soon  see 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Egyptian 
funds  under  Britwh  management  as 
under  tiiat  of  thear  own  Govemmentb 


\Miother  such  a  proposal,  if  for- 
mulated, will  commend  itsoil  to  our 
Qovemment  remains  to  be  aeen.  It 
is  diffioolt  to  suppose  that  it  will, 
without  some  very  definite  under' 
taking  that  what  has  happened  in 
Tunis  will  not  happen  in  Morocco. 
For  it  is  an  unfortunate  British 
experience  that,  where  a  i^'rench 
Protectorate  is  declared,  a  diflbren- 
tial  tariff  is  apt  to  militate  against 
British  commercial  interests.  There 
M^ould  probably  have  been  little  objeo* 
tion  to  the  propcwed  exchange  until 
1898,  but  now  our  commercial  classes 
will  naturally  fear  a  repetition  in 
Mofoooo  of  what  has  reoently  ooeurred 
in  Tunis.  In  the  latter  country, 
where  a  French  Protectorate  has  been 
established  for  several  years,  British 
trade,  more  especially  the  import 
trade,  has  shown  large  annual  in- 
oreaecs  sinee  1880,  awl  particularly 
for  tiie  years  189S,  1894.  and  1895,^ 
both  absolutely,  and  relatively  to 
those  of  other  countries,  including 
France  herself.  Owing  in  all  proba- 
bility to  this  fact»  France  changed 
her  policy  last  year  and  impoaed  a 
system  of  duties  whibh  discriminated 
in  favour  of  French  goods.  "From 
the  beginning  of  1898,"  says  the 
British  Consul,  Sir  H.  H.  Jolmst<)n, 
in  his  report  to  the  Foreign  Ofhce, 
"  a  new  r^ime  obtains,  that  under 
whieh  F^reni^  commeroe  receives 
diflbrential  traatanenti  to  an  extent 
at  present  very  unimportant^  but 
there  is  no  security  for  the  present 
tariff  continuin<>;  to  \)e  aj  ]  lied  for 
long  to  French  and  Algerian  goods. 
We  most  be  prepared  to  see  Aendi 
goods  entering  I^mis  free  of  duty; 
in  short,  to  treat  Tunis  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  French  Empire." 

In  Tunis  British  trade  stands  in 
relation  to  that  of  France  in  the 

'  British  imports  into  Tuni-^  advanoed 
£rom  £230,670  in  1893  IK>  £306,004  m  1894, 
asd  £878|1S1  in  1690. 
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proportioii  of  about  one-thiid.  But 
in  Mocoooo  our  oommsrouJ  intereBta 
largely  predominAte^  as  will  be  seen 

by  the  acconir:inving  table,  illus- 
trating the  per  N  11 1  age  of  the  total 
trade  of  the  country  done  respectively 
by  Qreat  Britain  and  France  in  three 
teoont  yoan« 


iMMMi 
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— 1  . 
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The  approximate  present  value  of 
British  trade  with  the  IStates  ol 
Nortli  Africa  is  a^  follows. 

Tunis    £680,000 

Algerift    81 4. 267 

Tripoli    299,750 

Morocco    1,084,183 

Bgypt    18|O00y00O 

From  theoe  flgmm  it  will  be  seen 
that  oar  trade  with  Moioooo  is  a 

third  again  as  much  in  value  as  that 
with  Tunis.  Tt  would,  of  course,  be 
hiijhly  unsati  ^fartory  to  lose  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  trade, 
as  we  should  be  likely  to  do  if  the 
Freofih  introdnoed  their  difhraitial 
teviffiTBtem  in  Hofoeoo.  At  the 
same  time^  however,  one  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  that  our  position  in  Egypt 
m  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  us 
than  any  interest  we  have  in  Morocco, 
not  only  on  acoount  of  the  large  com- 
mereial  stake  which  we  hold  in  the 
lonner  oonntry,  but  also  because  she 
forms  a  connecting  link  l)etwccn 
England  and  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  question,  therefore,  whether  it 
might  be  to  our  interest  to  secure  and 
re^arise  our  position  in  Egypt  (for 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  flaw 
in  tgar  title)  by  making  a  possible 
neriflee  in  Morocco  will  no  doubt 


reoeiTe  due  oonsideration,  although 
the  answer  which  OQT  Gkyvemment  is 

likely  to  return  to  it  may  be  expected 
to  i^lppend  upon  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  i'^  willing  to  undertake 
that  British  trade  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  restrictions  similar  to  those 
imposed  in  Tunis. 

But  if  negotiations  are   to  be 
entered  into  at  all,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  rormiilerably  wirier 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  might  with 
advantage  he  attempted.   During  the 
Niger  negotiations  Ifr.  Chamberhun 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  surrender   the  whole 
of  Nigeria  to  France,  provided  that 
France  gave  something  equally  valu- 
aUe  in  exchange.  Whether  the  actual 
statement  is  tm  or  not^  that  is  un- 
doubtedly  the   point  of  view  from 
which  Colonial  questions  should  be 
regarded.    Tlie  value  of  colonies,  in 
Africa  at  any  rato,  is  mainly  a  com- 
mercial question ;   if  a  country  t&- 
oeives  an  adequate  return  for  the 
fights  whidh  it  yields,  it  has  no  resson 
to  oomphtin  of  humiliation  or  loss  of 
prestige.     AcceptiTii,'   that  principle 
as  a  lm.sis  of  settlement,  it  would  pro- 
bably not  be   inexpedient  to  make 
France  an  oSat  on  some  such  lines 
as  these:  that  she  should  reoeive 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone^  and  possibly 
a  tongue  of  territory  reaching  the 
navigable    waters    of    the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  a.s,  in  the  case  ot"  Deraara- 
land,  a  tongue  of  German  territory 
was  permitted  to  stretch  eastward 
into  the  Beohusnaland  Protectorate 
until  it  touched  the  upper  Zambesi; 
and  that  in  n^turn  she  should  sur- 
render her  rights  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast,  give  up  to  us  her  holding 
at  Obok,  and  signify  her  lormal  con- 
sent to  a  Britidi  Fkoteetorate  in 
Egypt. 

It  may  be  objected  that  by  such  an 
exchange  France  would  receive  mm 
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tiiaa  ohe  gM«^  Mid  in  aotiul  tamtory 
she  oefta£nIy  would ;  hat  when  all 

things  are  consiflf  icd  thn  value  of  the 
excb<nL'o  is  probably  fairly  propor- 
tioned.   For  the  three  years, 

1896,  and  1897,  the  average  revenue 
of  fiierm  Leono  waa  roughly  £  1 00,0 .0, 
•nd  t]ke»verRgeexpefiditiireX109,999. 
The  average  import  trade  fortheeune 
period  was  £1  •")!»,. ^00,  and  the  a\  »'rn._r(^ 
export  trade  £434,120,  of  whicii  sinu 
Great  Britain  sent  about  three-quarters 
of  the  imports,  and  reoe&ved  vatiier  leaa 
than  half  the  ejqxnis.  The  average 
trade  of  Gambia  for  the  five  years 
1892-6  was,  exports  £142,000,  and 
imports  £1 15,000,  hnt  lx)th  stdesf  of 
the  account  show  a  largo  incrca.se  fur 

1897.  It  mu8t,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  tiiat  aa  Eranoe  hoUs  the  Mni«r- 
Icviulof  both  theie  colonies  they  can 
nemr  be  as  Inorative  to  Great  Britain 

as  they  othorwi^^e  would  havf  hcf>n. 
On  the  other  liand,  tlie  possession  of 
Ol>f>k,  if  not  so  valuable  from  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  would  oon- 
eolidate  our  position  on  the  east  eoast 
of  Africa,  leaving  us  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  Abyssinia,  and  would  re- 
move at  all  events  one  French  pretext 
for  harassing  m  in  Egypt ;  the  sur 
render  of  the  French  fishing-rights  on 
the  Newfonndland  coast  would  dispose 
of  a  nuktter  whii^  cannot  fail  to  be 
fruitful  of  international  disagreement 
in  the  future :  and  the  ;vkTv«wledg- 
ment  of  our  right  to  reniain  in  Egypt 
would  be  of  value  to  us  for  the  reason 
already  pointed  ont>  that  it  would  be 
morally  impossible  for  Fkanoe  to  dis- 
pute our  title  after  having  onoe  for* 
mally  recognised  it.  In  Egypt  we  must 
and  shall  stay  so  long  as  we  can  main- 
tain our  hold  on  the  country,  since 
the  tenure  of  uur  position  there,  or, 
at  any  rate,  what  is  practically  equi- 
valent^ the  certainty  that  no  nation 
hostile  to  our  interests  shall  be  in  pos- 
session, in,  a<5  Bi«ii^,fir<"V  told  the  French, 
essential  to  our  continued  prosperity* 


But  if  then  ave  obstadss  in  the 

way  c»f  these  suggestions  which  are 
hidden  from  the  ordinary  citizen  it 
in  at  any  rate  apparent  that  Great 
Britain    will  not   for  a  long  time, 
possibly  never  again,  be  in  a  position 
so  advantageous  lor  the  enforcement 
of  her  claims  as  she  is  at  the  ptesent 
time.    With  America  more  hiendly 
than  perhaps  >.he  has  been  since  she 
ce;ispd  to  he  a  British  colony:  with 
Germany,  if  not  ready  to  support  us, 
at  least  unwitting  to  thwart  us  be- 
cause she  would  be  glad  of  onr  sup- 
})ort  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere; 
with  Austria  reported  to  be  favour- 
able to  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
British  position    in    EJgypt,  on  the 
ground    thai    a    precedent  would 
thereby  be  created  Cavwuable  to  her 
own  claims  on  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina ;  with  Russia  fully  occupied 
in  Northern  China,  and  wilHnj;,  no 
doubt,  to  abstain  from  interference 
with  our  concerns  in  Egypt  if  we 
would  concede  to  her  with  gracious* 
neas  in  the  preaent  what  later  oo  she 
will  certainly  make  an  efibrt  to  take 
whether  we  will  or  no,  France  is 
the  only  power  which  can  atford  to 
oppose  UH  at  present  in  Africa.  Our 
claims   are   not   unreasonable,  and 
French  statesmen,  one  cannot  help 
blinking,  must  at  least  recognise  the 
huetf  although   political  exigencies 
may   prevent    them    from  acknow- 
ledging it.     "Why  then    should  we 
not  attempt  to  come  to  some  general 
and  fair  agreement  with  Fkuaoe  on 
all  matters  in  ndiieh  our  mutual  in* 
tereats  clash,  or,  if  that  be  impossible, 
force  her  to  recognise  our  just,  if  not 
flawless,  title  in  E2;ypt  Ix^fore,  with 
her  allv's   attention  unee   more  dis- 
engaged, she  can  hope  to  force  us 

into  unreasonaUe  concessions,  or  can 
make  the  additsons  to  her  navy  on 

which  her  naval  advisers  have  al- 
ready determined  ?  Leniency  i«  not 
always  kindness,  and  the  reguiarisa- 
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tioa  of  omr  podtta  in  Egypt  would 
be  adTantegeons  to  Firanoe  ae  well 

as  to  ouivelves,  since  in  all  probability 

it  would  eventually  make  for  more 
harmonious  relations  between  the 
two  countrie?j  by  obliterating  tliojio 
groundless  hopes  which  the  present 
irregularity  tenda  to  eooonrage. 
Something  at  all  events  will  have 
to  be  done  to  prevent  France  from 
HO  persistfutl y  attempting  to  put  a 
spoke  in  tlic  wheel  of  Great  Britain, 
as  she  ha^  l>eeu  doing  tor  some  yean; 
past)  uid  the  necessity  for  settling 
onoe  for  aU  tbe  limits  of  the  harass- 
men  t  to  whioh  tiiis  country  can  sub- 
mit in  the  course  of  her  development 
doeis  not  require  to  be  emphasised. 
It  may  be^  as  has  already  been 


Mid,  that  matters  are  revealed  to 
grave  and  pmdent  Secretaries  of 

State  of  which,  the  ordinary  man 
recks  not  at  all.  Lord  Salisbury 
ma}'  have  information  which  leads 
huii  to  believe  that  the  declaration 
of  a  formal  PioUictorate  over  Egypt 
would  lead  to  a  general  conflagration 
in  Europe^  and  the  recognition  of  that 
fact  compels  one  to  acquiesce,  th  >  igh 
it  may  lie  i*e2;retfully,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  th(^  (Jovernment  not  to 
raise  the  question  at  the  present  time. 
Bat  if  the  only  risk  run  was  that  of 
giving  oitoce  to  certain  of  oar  Con- 
tinental neighbottTB^  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  generally  would  be  in 
^vonr  of  assuming  the  burden  of  it. 

Spenceb  BaooauHST. 
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A  STRANGE  EXPERIMENT  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


I. 

To  be  opened  i$mmtdia$eijf  ^Uir  my 
death  by  Paolo  Sotti,  my  nephew  and 
heir, 

I,  Doctor  Luiui  Kobt^i,  head  of  the 
Boteptifte  DepMtmeiit  oC  the  XTnivor- 
flity  off  San  Manxs  write  this  state* 
meat  that  it  may  be  transmitted  to 

yott,  my  beloved  Paolo,  and  fead 
before  you  shnll  hrLvn  entered  the 
secret  chambei,  acv;t«.a  i<j  which  may 
be  gained  Uirough  my  hiboratory  only. 

Diu  oonmniiiteatiioii  is  penonaL 
Ton  know  that  yon  are  my  heir. 
My  will  moBt  be  nuuie  pnblioi  off 
oonrse,  because  of  the  various  dona- 
tions which  I  have  made  to  different 
colleges,  universities,  etc. ;  but  ^le 
bulk  of  my  fortime  is  yours,  yoors 
also  and  yoors  alone  the  contents 
off  the  glass  reoeptaole  In  the  diambor 
np  in  the  roof. 

This  document  is  the  history  of 
that  receptacle,  and  I  require  you  to 
obey  implicitly  the  instructions  con- 
oecniog  it  whioh  I  shall  give.  Mneb 
depends  upon  your  fidelity.  Yet 
yoong  as  yon  are,  Paolo,  there  Is 
already  a  firmne^  to  the  fibre  of  your 
uiiiai,  a  tenacity  and  loyalty  that  I 
have  long  noted,  which  assures  me 
that  yon  will  give  to  the  completion 
of  this  work  ol  mine  all  that  I  oould 
wish.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  perhaps  ;  nay  more,  it  involves 
a  scientific  experiment,  to  witne'^^  the 
su  I  rs.s  of  which  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly pledge  all  I  have,  all  I  am,  life 
itself  here  on  earth,  and  whatever 
may  oome  hereafter. 

I  knew,  ol  oourse^  whoi  I  h^gan 


the  eiperiment,  that  not  I  but  an* 
other  wonld  witness  its  dose.  Woold 
it  be  snoOQSS  or  failure  f  You  will 
know  some  day,  Paolo,  I  trust.  How 
I  envy  you  '  And  how  proud  am  1 
to  bestow  tills  great  pruof  of  my  lo^■e, 
luy  coulidence  upon  you.  The  fortune 
I  leave  yon,  BmIo^  is  dross :  in  itself 
it  will  not  make  you  happy;  bnt  the 
receptade  should  bring  to  yoi^  in  case 
of  success,  the  calm,  the  noble  peace 
of  mind  which  is  tiie  rightful  reward 
of  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Ah,  our  boasted  strength  of  will, 
our  pnmd  reliance  on  sdf  t  What 
does  it  amonnt  to  when  I  cannot 
so  mudi  as  prolong  this  feeble  old 
life  of  riMTie  a  paltry  half  century, 
when  my  stix)ng6st  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited, when  I  have  made  a  wager 
with  Nature^  and  Death  will  not  let 
me  wait  to  see  who  winsf  Ah,  well  I 
Bead  now,  my  boy,  and  know  the 
secret  of  that  mysterious  chaml>cr  you 
have  so  often  longed  to  penetrate. 

I  am  eighty-two ;  I  can  live  but  a 
few  months,  perhaps  only  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Forty-five  yean  ago  I  oame 
into  possession  of  that  whidi  rests 
in  the  airy  diamber  above.  I  was 
younor  then  but  (what  has  vanity  or 
an  aflfectation  of  vanity  to  do  with  a 
dying  man  I)  I  had  already  attained 
some  position.  I  might  have  stood 
higher  had  I  given  my  best  efforts  at 
that  time  to  recognised  research,  as  I 
have  since,  chiefly  that  I  might  enrich 
you,  my  son,  and  so  leave  you  free 
to  employ  the  talents  you  have  as 
best  pleases  you.  But  I  was  then 
secretly  engaged  in  experiments  whioh, 
I  knew  very  well,  woold,  if  made 
pnbEo,  shake  what  fMoe  I  had  and 
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bury  the  little  candle  of  my  scientific 
pretensions  under  the  overwhehning 
rubbish  of  ridicule. 

I  wanted  to  prolong  life,  Paolo ; 
that  is,  not  escactly  to  prolong  it,  for 
oda'b  yean  ure  inezofably  aMMined 
offi  E»te  has  givea  to  eaoh  of  ns 
jnat  m>  mnqr*  atruggle,  scheme, 
plan  as  we  may,  the  sum  will  not  be 
changed  ;  but  T  l^lieved  that  man 
might  under  certam  conditions  live 
hit  tife  wben  and  how  he  wished. 

Haa  it  never  ooenited  to  yoo, 
Paolo,  that  Fate  is  a  nJggaidly  bene- 
Cftotor?  She  gives  you  the  cup  of 
life ;  she  holds  it  to  your  Hps. 
"  Drink,"  she  says,  "  drink  now  and 
to  the  dregs."  "  But,"  you  plead, 
**  I  nay  not  like  the  diaught ;  I  may 
not  care  to  quaff  it  all;  ia  it  per- 
mitted to  sip  a  little  now,  and  later 

again  a  Httle  and  "  "Nay,  nfiv," 

she  t'omnmuds;  "drink  deep,  and 
drink  now."  And  there  is  no  alter- 
native even;  one  cannot  peevishly 
]Nnh  the  eup  away.  And  m,  like 
gluttons  who  fill  a  bursting  stomach 
and  feed  a  palate  that  craveth  naught, 
we  drink  the  cup  that's  held  to  our 
lips, — and  make  wry  faces  enough 
over  its  bitter  contents. 

Tet»  would  I  live.  Life  ia  aU  we 
know  and  livii^  is  all  we  haveu  I 
accept  the  number  of  yean  allottod 
to  me,  but  I  would  live  them  where 
and  how  and  when  T  pleased.  This 
aho\ild  be  my  coaipromise  with  Fate. 

Think  of  it,  Paolo,  to  live  one's 
childhood,  a  miked  hoy,  hasking  in 
tropic  suns,  with  the  hlne  water,  the 
fountains,  the  dark  foliage  and  the 
white  of  the  marbles,  a  gorgeous  feast 
of  colour  to  abifle  for  ever  in  one's 
memory.  One  needti  to  have  a  golden 
diihlfaood  to  look  hack  npon.  I  find 
mj  poor  (Hd  wits  straying,  these  peat 
lew  years  or  more,  to  tito  things  of 
youth.  T  forget  the  discoveries  T 
worked  so  hard  to  make  and  prized 
so  when  accomplished ;  I  fwget  the 
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names  of  old  associates  who  have 
laboured  honourably  and  worthily 
with  nir»  •  T  forget  the  titles  of  the 
very  b*j»jks  which  boar  luy  name. 
Your  frieudH,  Paolo,  who  come  to 
chat  an  hoar  with  odd  Rossi  are  all 
alike  to  me  ;  I  cannot  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  from  day  to  day 
T  forget  whether  'tis  this  one  or  that 
who  is  merry  or  sarcastic  or  pert  or 
pensive.  I  forget  thy  mother's  face, 
child,  as  it  was  wben  she  died  at 
thy  hirth,  hot  it  lives  lor  me  forever 
as  it  was  when  she  and  I  played  to- 
gether ;  I  a  great  fellow,  boy  at  heart 
but  man  in  form  and  feature,  -  lie  a 
baby-girl,  the  delicate,  lat<^,  last  lluwer 
on  the  stem.  Every  detail  of  my 
childhood  grows  stronger  and  more 
vivid  with  meu  I  seem  to  he  an  dd 
bow  so  bent  with,  years  that  extremes 
of  youth  and  age  meet  in  me.  My 
dreams  are  invariably  of  my  child- 
hood ;  old  melodies  come  back  to  me 
that  my  mother  sang  to  your  mother ; 
the  old  house  and  playmates  dead 
more  than  half  a  century, — these  are 
the  things  that  fill  my  thought.s.  My 
old  senses  are  dulled  to  the  present 
but  they  retain  the  jjast, — providwl 
always  it  be  far  enough  off  in  my 
life's  perspective— with  an  intensity, 
a  fervour  that  may  make  a  literal 
second  childhood  lor  me  if  my  life  be 
much  prolonged. 

Ah,  you  see  how  old  1  am,  how  I 
am  failing,  when  in  writing  to  you  of 
what  I  risked  my  life  for  (and  my 
soul's  salva^on,  Era  Boeenta  would 
say),  I  wander  off  in  this  way  and 
make  my  necessarily  long  pi^MT  nn- 
necessarily  tedious. 

This  was  my  plan  then  ;  to  live  till 
adolescence  a  Greek  bathed  in  the 
most  beantiful  natural  surroundings, 
uplifted  by  the  nxist  etquisito  mani- 
festation A  art|  an  art  which  was  as 
natural  to  the  Greeks  as  building  roads 
and  bridf^pSj  bujong  and  selling, spoiling 
and  cheapening  the  beauty  of  Natui-e 
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ifltotu.   Thenwooldldielorft  spaoe^ 

—to  be  awakened  and  to  spend  my 

cnrly  manhood  in  another  century,  as 
one  of  those  great  sfivaj^pp  Gothic  horoes, 
say,  wIjo  swarmed  down  upon  our  Uirc 
fathers  here.  I'd  live  my  middle  life 
manoiber  kind  of  aotion :  it  might  be 
M  ft  great  Uw-giver  in  another  nation 
and  another  oentniy;  and  I  would 
spend  the  declining  years  of  my  life 
here  in  Han  Marco,  T  think,  a^^  J  ;uu 
doing  now  with  you  near  me,  boy, 
to  keep  the  old  aap  alill  ^wing  in  the 
gnaried  and  witheired  tree. 

Thus,  you  see,  one  could  truly  say 
he  Iiad  lived.  This  should  have  been 
my  choice ;  different  natures  would 
chuotie  variously,  yet  to  each  would 
life  be  complete,  a  thorough  experience 
of  what  the  worid  haa  to  oflEBr,  not  a 
aegment  whoae  arc  measarea  an  infin- 
itesimal pcntion  of  spaoe^  an  eqaally 
insignificant  point  of  time.  Life 
cosmopolitan,  comp!et<e ;  not  station- 
ary, not  cramped  in  the  mould  uf  one 
oentnry  and  one  place.  It  is  a  Uqaid 
which  fits  itself  to  TarioQs  environ-' 
ments.  In  our  stupidi^,  in  OUT  dull 
devotion  to  habit  and  custom,  we  get 
to  take  the  form  for  the  thing,  the 
bowl  for  the  vital,  golden,  immortal 
e^Qce  it  for  the  moment  contains. 

XL 

In  my  youth,  Paolo,  this  thought 
poss^ed  me.  I  dreamed  (;f  varied 
careers,  of  fuller  experience  which 
might  be  mine  if, — not  if  life  were 
not  so  briet  mine  has  been  long 
enough,  hat  so  consecutive.  How  to 
pour  some  of  the  liquid  from  the  bowl 
without  allowing  its  entire  contents  to 
slip  away  1  low  to  sip  at  (iase  without 
swallowing  all  at  a  gulp  and  ho  to  lose 
the  divine  ibmMur  I 

I  had  heard  of  the  HindooSp  the 
Yoghis,  who  had  learned  the  alf^iabet 
of  tlie  .science  T  longed  to  master.  T 
set  myself  to  study  their  methods,  and 


in  a  journey  whidh  I  made  la  my 

thirtieth  year,  I  learned  all  they  ooold 

tea(^h  rae.  But  their  success  was  so 
paltry,  .so  tri\ial,  '^o  unworthy,  a 
beginniug,  uolhiug  more.  I  doter- 
mined  to  prolong  the  couditioub  these 
fakirs  so  easily  produce,  by  means  ol 
carefully-prepa^fed  drugs.  Hath  not 
Nature  herself  given  man  the  hint^ 
wli'>>i  she  plant^'d  the  hills  thick  with 
slumbrous  poppies  I 

I  experimented  untiringly,  with 
Mwimaiii^  and  aeeietty,  of  eonraa.  Ah, 
how  I  labonved  during  thoae  years  ! 
For  me  there  was  no  day  nOT  ni^t^ 
no  friends,  no  foe.s,  no  past,  no  future, 
only  working-time  to  make  fulle«it 
use  of  every  moment  Nature  could 
spaie  lue  from  the  task  of  kt^ipiug  my- 
self alive.  I  gave  up  everytiiing  else. 
People  began  to  nod  their  heads  and 
remark  sagely  upon  immature  work. 
1  had  done  my  best,  they  said,  already  ; 
nothing  had  come  from  me  these  past 
five  years.  'Twas  evident,  the  old  way 
was  bestb  And  grey-haired  profess<M« 
who  had  scowled  at  me  wlMn  I  bade 
fair  to  be  a  rival,  smiled  upon  and 
patronised  me  now  that  I  had  shown 
myself  to  be  nothing  but  a  pr(^igy,  a 
Itea  which  had  borne  fruit  prematurely 
and  so  meit^ly  a  Hporl  of  Natui'e,  a 
scientific  abortimi. 

As  I  said  before^  I  was  thirty^five 
when  my  opportunity  came.  By  this 
time  my  skill  wfis  stich  that  I  could 
stupefy  a  rabbit  so  to  keep  him 
dormant  indefinitely  if  I  wished,  and 
wake  him  to  lite  again,  his  functions 
as  perfect)  as  unaltered  as  when  I  took 
him  from  the  warren.  In  my  labora- 
tory a  kitten  had  been  lying  as  if 
asleep,  but  breathless,  for  years.  But 
man, — wonld  the  drug  aifect  man 
and  for  long  periods  of  time  ?  If  not, 
it  was  all  usekai.  Of  what  avail  to 
outdo  the  Hindoo  jugglers  f  What 
variety  of  experience  could  one  attain 
by  stretching  his  life  over  a  .short 
period  of  time  1    The  world  moves  so 
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dowly*  it  takes  oentoriw  to  change 
circumstances.  I  would  rather  live 
eighty  years  our  way,  rooted  as  a  frr<\ 
helpless  and  narrowed  in  expf'iiciice 
as  a  crab  in  itH  shell,  tlian  u>  atretch 
my  knowledge  over  so  small  a  spaoe 
u  my  ecqwriments  with  the  aainuJs 
aeemed  to  penuitb 

T  had  been  working  hard  in  my 
laboratory  one  day  tiince  sunrise,  and 
towards  evening  went  out,  revolving 
all  tim  m  my  mind,  for  a  breath  of 
air.  As  I  walked  dbraamily  along,  my 
pace  slackened,  so  preoooupied  was  I, 
and  I  must  have  come  to  a  full  stop, 
when  an  unusual  occurrence  brought 
tw:  to  myself.  T  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  throng  of  exciUxi  men  whoiic  pusliiug 
and  jostling  made  me  a  helpless  part 
of  the  orowd.  Xlieir  shoots  and  curses 
dissipated  the  hiat  of  my  abstraction, 
and  eagerly  T  peered  beyoml  the  mass 
of  bobbing  lu  ads.  One  man  was  the 
focus  of  all  their  eyes,  and  now  of 
mine.  It  was  Zojas,  the  brigand, 
news  of  whose  capture  in  the  monn- 
taina  had  been  hnnight  to  the  eity  a 
week  ago.  They  were  taking  him  to 
the  gaol,  and  T,  whose  habits  of  mind 
and  body  were  all  at  variance  with 
mobs  and  their  violence,  had  been 
cani^t  np»  a  straw  upon  tiie  eddy  of 
that  tnrbident  tide. 

My  height  enabled  me  to  get  a 
glimp«?e  of  the  outlaw's  face,  and  its 
expression  of  mingled  rage  and  de- 
fiance so  interested  me  that  I  found 
myself  elbowing  this  way  and  that 
tiU  I  was  comparatively  close  to  him. 

Just  then  the  foiy  of  the  mob 
broke  loose.  Their  curses  were  audible 
enough  now ;  yells  tliey  were,  and  at 
every  shout  from  t)ie  peopie  the  man's 
singular  face  seemed  to  biighten  and 
glow  with  hate  and  defiance,  just  as  a 
fire  fiames  when  one  blows  upon  it. 

Suddenly  a  stone  was  hurled  at 
him.  Wliere  is  the  l)oing  that  can 
resist  the  display  of  courage  ?  To 
my  mind  it  bath  ever  seemed  a  rare, 


a  noble  virtne.  The  brigand's  eyes 
blazed,  and  tlie  smile  that  showed 
his  strong  white  teeth  was  like  the 
snarl  of  a  wolf.  His  arms  were 
ixtund  behind  him,  but  with  a  line 
assumption  of  ease^  he  threw  his 
shoulders  back  and,  chin  in  air,  burst 
into  a  mocking  whistle,  the  tune  of 
n  popular  song  which  celebrated  his 
own  exploits,  and  marched  giacefully 
on.  Was  it  not  gallantly,  wickedly 
done?  Quick  there  came  another 
stone  and  then  another  and  another, 
and  soon  the  missiles  were  flying 
while  the  guards  hurried  on  with  a 
double-quick  step. 

At  laF?t  the  fusillade  went  U'vond 
bounds,  and  the  soldiers,  forming  a 
square^  in  Uie  midst  of  whioh  stood 
^Jas^  the  blood  stieaniing  f^fom  a  cut 
in  hie  cheek,  faced  the  mob.  I  found 
myelf  sword  in  hand  eharging  with 
them  on  the  eowardly  crowd.  I  was 
mad  with  excitement  and  the  ardour 
of  the  fight,  bewikiered  at  the  sudden 
ohaage  fram  the  quiet  of  my  study  to 
the  midst  of  this  screaming,  cheering, 
L-ursing  mob.  But  through  all  the 
din  and  confusion  I  could  not  keep 
niy  eyes  from  Zojaa.  He  was  grind- 
ing liib  teeth  and  swearing,  as  he 
struggled  violently  to  free  himself 
from  hia  bonds.  All  at  once  he 
caught  my  eye,  and  a  Hash  of  hope 
lit  up  his  own  at  the  sympathy  and 
a'lnn'rnf inTi  the  ra-scars  gallant  con- 
duct iiad  brought  to  my  fat^.  "Lend 
a  hand,  conjumte,"  he  cried.  "A 
brigand's  oatii, — TH  not  attempt  es- 
cape; but  let  Zojas  try  his  hand  on 
that  pack  of  dogs  ! " 

I  can  account  foi*  it  only  by  my 
<>xceeding  excitement  at  the  time,  but 
with  a  stroke  of  my  knife  I  freed 
him,  and  then  suddenly  I  lost  sight 
cl  him  and  everythiag  else^  for  some- 
thing struck  mo  aharply  on  the 
temple  and  T  fell. 

I  recovered  consciousness  only  when 
the  fight  was  over,  and  from  where 
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I  laj  I  could  see  the  gaiurd»  marching 
the  bandit  off  to  priioB.  He  had 
kept  hia  wtxd,  fortunately  for  meu 

Hmo  I  <s-awled  hoDMi  my  haad 
bvaaliig  like  «  wliole  hive  of  beat. 

m. 

Fob  flome  daya  I  waa  ill,  aa  oBiidb 
from  the  uxtumal  exoitament  as  trook 
the  effects  of  a  small  wound  in  the 

forehead  ;  this  thing  was  so  foreign 
to  anything  that  had  occurred  in  ray 
bimple,  abitubt  couveutUHl  life.  Bo  1 
aat  quietly  at  hime  till  one  evening 
»  naighbonr  tdd  me  that  Zojaa  waa 
to  be  eoBeoatad  the  ftdlotdng  day  at 
noon,  in  the  gieat  aqnaie  beloKe  the 
palace. 

At  my  friend's  words  suddenly  the 
whole  plan  came  to  me,  and  so  soon 
aa  he  had  laft  may  I  atarted  for  the 

prison. 

"He  will  not  speak  with  you, 
signor.  He  %vill  not  eat  nor  drink ; 
for  days  he  hath  touched  nothing," 
said  the  jailer.  "  He  will  not  speak 
to  any  one,  mt  even  to  a  priaat, 
thoogh  to-monow  aaonung^  may  ba^ 
he  will  diange  his  mind." 

"  But  perchance  he  will  talk  to 
Doct<jr  Rossi,"  interposed  a  guard 
standing  near,  who  had  rocoguisod 
me.  "Whyf  Because  they  are  old 
eomradea,  the  Doctor  and  Zojaa. 
Fought  ode  by  aide,  ah,  Doctor  t " 

Zojas  was  pacing  up  and  down  his 
cell  with  quick  short  steps,  when  we 
entered.  But  he  turned  sullenly,  and 
retreating  to  a  dark  corner  seated 
himadt  without  Tonohaaflng  e  word 
in  anawer  to  the  gnard'a  aalatation. 

"  PerhaiM  yon  will  be  good  enough 
to  leave  us  alone?"  I  said  to  the 
guaixi  slipping  something  into  his 
hand,  and  in  consideration  o£  this, 
and  perchiuioe  of  the  part  I  had 
taken  In  the  Bght  not  ao  long  ago^ 
he  agreed. 

The  bandit  had  raaaed  hia  haad 


curiously  at  the  sound  of  my  \oice. 

Whan  the  door  danged  to^  he  came  1 
forward  and  reoogniaing  ma^  held  oat 
a  brown,  aleek,  compaet  hand.    "  Ah, 

comrade,  what  brings  you  here  ?  It  \ 
cannot  l)e  that  a  bra\e  man  like  you 
wants  to  see  how  a  caged  lion  looks. 
Ton  do  not  want  to  fatten  upon  hia 
moana,  amall  eomfort  tbey^re  got 
from  me,  though!  Zojaa  will  die 
to-morrow  at  noon,  but  not  a  groan 
shall  the  cowardly  Ban  MarcHns  wring 
from  him.  His  st-ep  shall  not  falter, 
ins  eye  shall  not  timch  !  " 

<<Bnvorioried.  WhylahooM 
have  had  any  aympathy  for  tiua  knava^ 
1H10  waa  twenty  times  a  murderer,  I 
cannot  explain.  hiH  lieen  the 

terror  of  the  mountain-roa^Js  for  j^ears, 
as  had  his  father  before  him.  He 
was  a  smuggler  of  course,  as  wdl 
aa  a  highwayman.  He  had  robbed 
wealthy  tratdlers,  keeping  rare  prizes 
for  ransom,  and  holding  to  his  word 
with  such  unswprvinir  fidelity  that 
were  a  nwn^  fnt  n  U  not  punctual  to 
the  minute,  tiiej  might  hnd  a  swing- 
ing ooTpae  inafeead  of  the  man  they 
aonghtk  He  had  homed  oar  villagea, 
levied  taxes  on  oar  peaaanta^  plunder- 
ing their  farms  and  carrying  off  their 
women  when  thev  revolted.  Yet  he 
had  been  the  idol  of  his  gang,  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  highly-organised 
oondttkm,  aa  oredttable  to  hia  talenta 
as  e  leader  aa  it  waa  diaoreditable  and 
sbamefal  to  our  Government.  He 
was  the  hero  of  romantic  tales  with- 
out numlier ;  his  word  (none  knew 
better  than  1)  was  inviolable  ;  he  was 
oelebrated  Inn  a  rode  aort  of  justice ; 
he  had  been  e  deapot  with  a  aenae  of 
humour ;  he  had  played  at  being 
king,  and  only  the  limited  extent  of 
his  dominions,  the  small  number  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  at  war  with  recognised  authority 
had  atood  in  the  wey  of  hia  aaooeaa. 
Within  certain  boonda,  though,  he 
waa  abaolata^  thia  aoonndrel  with  the 
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dark  It^mlanmA  |ioB  (gaunt  and  diawn 
DOW  with  hunger  and  the  worry  cap- 
tivity must  mean  to  such  a  spirit) 

and  eyes  that  T  should  not  have 
dared  to  meet  had  my  purpose  been 
other  than  it  was. 

Zojaa  nemed  glad  to  talk  now  that 
he  had  broken  the  spell.  I  called  for 
wine,  and  we  sat»  the  brigand  and 
thf^  rospected  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
H^*  boou-companions,  talking  and 
laughing  an  though  there  were  no 
morTOWi  no  diffsranoe  el  mental  or 
moral  caate,  no  hereafter. 

It  was  only  when  a  guard's  face 
appeared  at  the  wicket  that  Zoja<i'.s 
face  clouded.  "  Ah  I  If  I  had  ten 
fellows  like  you,  comrade,"  he  cried, 
and  I  chnckled  in  my  sleeve  thinking 
ot  my  revered  eoadjnton  of  the 
University,  "  I'd  burst  these  ban 
and  then," — he  made  the  motions  of 
a  rapid  sword-fight — "p8t,  that  for 
the  guards  !  A  niale<^liction  on  them ! 
And  oil  for  the  mountains  1  But  we 
would  eome  baek  aome  day,  and  I 
think'*  (oh,  the  malevdeiioe  of  bis 
voice !)  "  I  think  we  would  boil  some 
of  thvHv  ,San  Maroo  bullies  in  oil, — 

slowly,— slowly  "     I    half  rose 

from  the  table  but  he  was  m  intent  he 
did  not  notice  me.  ** —  very  slowly," 
he  oontiniied  emOing  atrangely,  "aa 
Giulia  was  boUed." 

"Giulia?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes.  She  was  my  mistress,  fuid 
she  was  unfaithful, — for  such  a  thing 
as  Pietro  !  So  I, — ^puniahed  her«  It 
Is  that  whidi  hroa^t  me  beie.  It  is 
always  a  woman's  lanlt  when  a  man 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.  For  Pietro 
betrayed  me  to  the  soldiers,  not  Ix^- 
cause  he  loved  her  but  because  he 
envied  me.  1  wiah  them  joy  of  their 
chieftain !  But  what  brings  you  here, 
tell  met  They  oall  you  Doctor, — 
what  oan  jon  want  with  me  1  I  need 
no  d«Mtor.  Look  1 "  And  with  a 
curious  vanity  he  threw  asifle  his  coat 
and  scarlet  vest,  and  standing  upright 


in  shirt  and  short  trousers^  hm  chal- 
lenged me  to  find  a  blemish  in  his 

trim  strength,  his  grace,  his  perfe^ 
tion  of  physical  development. 

"  I  am  a  Doctor  in  Bcience,  Zojas," 
I  explained.  "  I  can  see^  of  course, 
that  yon  need  no  jdiyaieisa,  bat^ — 
but  it  is  I  who  need  you." 

"  For  how  long  ? "  he  asked,  sar- 
donically fhei-king  off  on  his  fingers 
the  coming  hours,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  short  length  of  time 
that  remained  to  bim.  ^'Ton  are 
weleome^  eomrsde.  Zojas  is  at  your 
command, — till  noon  to>morrow,  when 
he  has  an  important  engagement."  In 
the  air  he  rapidly  skeUdied  a  hanging 
noose. 

"Bnt  i^**  I  began,  afraid  yet  to 
make  my  proposition  clear,  "hvt  if 
what  I  a^k  of  you  abonld  prevent 
your  filling  that  engagement  to  " 

"So  much  the  better,"  he  cried 
springing  to  his  fct  t.  ''Out  with  it  ! 
What  is  it?  i^uick,  sigaor,  do  you 
not  see  yoiur  weeds  may  mean  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "Ko^  Zojas» 
I  have  not  the  pown  in  help  you  to 
escape,  nor,  to  be  frank,  have  I  the 

wish." 

lie  looked  at  me  resentfully  at 
first,  then  gradually  all  the  light  died 
oat  of  bis  fsoe  leaving  the  sinister 
mask  the  lines  made  when  he  was  in 
repose,  thinking,  or  simply  indififerent. 
Then  he  sat  stolid,  silent,  his  eye« 
bent  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  my  presence. 

And  thns  we  both  sat  in  silenoe, 
tall  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  thinking  nowf 

His  abrupt,  imperious  question 
demanded  an  honest  answer.  "  I  wab 
thinking,"  I  said  half-smiling,  "  that 
if  circumstances  had  been  different, 
if  chaaee  bad  willed  that  my  father 
had  been  yours  and  yours  mine,  it 
might  have  been  I  that  is  to  he 
hanged  to-monrow  noon,  and  yon,— 
and  you  " 
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"  Yes,  and  1 1  " 

"And  you  who  wanted  to  make 
an  experiment  upon  a  man  who  had 
no  further  use  for  hi8  life." 

He  gave  «  long,  low  whiBtle  of 
aatwDiahnaent.  Then  riamg,  he  came 
toward  me  as  if  half  fiuscinated,  half* 
ropfllod.  TTe  ln.)kf><l  at  me  so  oddly, 
vvitli  such  a  mixture  i>f  ;iwe  and  of 
curiosity  that  I  burst  into  a  laugh. 
"I  thoB|^  jaa  were  in  eameel^ 
aignoTy*'  Iw  said  with  a  dgh  of  relief. 

*'  I  am.  Listc»n.  I  have  the  power 
to  anspfnd  life  in  animals  and  to 
reanimate  them.  This  T  know. 
Whether  1  can  «jy  as  much  witli  man 
and  for  how  long  a  time,  i^  a  problem 
I  have  never  had  the  opportaaily  to 
eolm" 

"I  can  well  believe  it.  And  you 
want  Zojas  " 

"  You  have  only  fourteen  lujurs 
more  to  liva  Of  those,  you  sleep  six 
or  seven." 

"Noi  hut  five." 
Five^  Uien,  will  be  spent  in  sleep. 
That  leaves  nine  hours  of  conscious- 
ness with  a  fihameful  death  at  the 
end.  I  offer  you  in  exchange  a 
painless  deatii  now." 

*'Nowf  GWsor 

"Yon  lose  nine  hours,  but  you 
ehei^  the  hangman,  the  Ban  Marcans, 
whom  yon  hate,  Pietro,  perhaps,  who 
disguised  will  be  watching." 

**  Ah,  for  one  chance  at  him  I  "  he 
snarled. 

"And  you  waka^  if  mj  theory  be 

correct  " 
"Yes,  I  wake?" 

"  One  hundred  years  from  to  night." 

"  Bah  ! "  He  laughed  out  soorn- 
tuiiy,  doubtingly. 

Or  perhaps  never,"  I  added. 

There  waa  a  pause.  ''Tell  me 
about  i^"  he  said  at  leni^th,  in  so 
childlike  a  way  that  for  the  first  time 
I  hesitate*!  ;  I  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  base  advantage  of  the  man's  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  of  his  unhappy 


strait    But  in  a  moment  I  forgot 

my  scruple's. 

"  It  is$  nothing,"  I  said.  "  You 
will  lie  down  as  if  to  sleep.  You 
will  wakfl^— or  you  will  never  wake. 
That  is  alL  I  swear  to  you  to  get 
p(^es8iou  of  your  body,  or  failing 
tliat  to  see  that  life  is  really  extinct 
befoi-e  " 

He  shivered  and  the  blood  forsook 
hia  laoe.  Again  there  was  silence, 
which  he  broke  by  laughing  out 
suddenly.  **And  you,  signor,"  be 
asked,  "where  will  you  be,  comrade, 
a  hundr€^  years  from  now,  eh  ?  You 
will  never  know  whether  Zojas  aleeps 
sound  or  ilL" 

"No^  I  shall  not  see  the  end,  though 
I  too  would  die  to-night  oould  I  be 
srtisfied  about  it." 

"You  would  ?  About  a  thinf»  like 
that  I "  he  repeattjd  wonderingly. 
"  Why,  what  is  the  good  of  it  to  you, 
or  to  anyone,  save  Zojas,  and  only 
perchanoe  for  him?" 

So  then  I  told  him  what  I  have 
written  here,  Paolo,  about  the  stale 
simplicity  of  our  lives  and  of  wl-nt 
might  be  could  one  lake  a  sip  uxnn 
the  goblet  of  life  at  one  time  and 
then  at  another.  But  the  wine  I  had 
drunk,  or  the  wound  which  still 
tiirobbed  at  my  temple,  or  the  eteange 
surroundings  and  the  hour,  or  the 
prospect  of  at  last  playing  fur  high 
stakes,  or  the  peculiajc,  intent,  silent 
enthittiasm  of  the  man  led  me  on  tiU 
I  was  revealing  to  this  highwayman 
and  muvdarer,  who  waa  yet  so  strangely 
companionable,  so  superior  to  one's 
conception  of  such  a  creature,  the 
thoughts  and  hopeR  and  dreanm,  the 
very  philosophy  of  my  inmost  life, 
whioh  not  even  those  nearest  me 
suspected. 

When  I  finished  speaking  I  saw  in 
his  eyes  the  reflection  of  the  emotion 
my  own  eloquence  had  roused  in  me. 
Theiti  was  something  almost  lofty  in 
his  manner  as  he  walked  calmly  to- 
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wud  the  pallet  in  the  <x)rner,  stretched 
binuelf  at  length,  and  said  aimplj,  "  I 
am  ready." 

I  confess  that  had  I  been  more  my 
usual  self,  had  I  not  been  so  wrought 
up  witlv  nervous  excitement,  T  mic^ht 
have  faltered  now ;  but  the  man's 
Ottiet  eoara^e,  bia  caJm  traat  in  me, 
tiie  atUlneas  of  the  eell,  the  very 
tension  of  my  mood  carried  me  on. 
T  had  mixed  a  powder  twenty,  yea 
thirty  times  the  strength  of  any  dose 
I  had  hitherto  given  ;  now  I  dissolved 
it  in  wine,  and  bending  over  I  handed 
the  drink  to  Mm. 

He  took  the  cup.  **  AcUiio,  com- 
rade," he  said  thoughtfully.  "  Strange 
that  such  a  trade  as  yours  should  make 
such  men  as  you."  With  a  quick 
motion  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
bat  aaddenly  pot  it  down  again. 
'One  qnettion, — was  it  lor  this  that 
yon  helped  Zojas  yonder  when  thoee 
San  Marco  Qowarda  atoned  him  in  the 
squai  e  I " 

"  Oh,  can  you  think  "  I  began ; 

but  before  I  ooold  finish,  he  proved 
his  faith  in  me  by  throwing  bade 
bia  bead  and  draining  the  onp  at  a 
draught. 

For  fi  moment  his  eyes  remained 
questiuninj^iy  fixe<i  upon  mine ;  then 
they  glazed,  the  lids  fell,  and  sensa- 
tion far  him  waa  past.  With  a  sort 
of  fascinated  terror  I  watched  the 
peculiar  reflex  action  which  the  drug 
produi.es,  witli  which  my  experim^'nt^ 
with  the  cats  and  ralibits  had  made 
roe  so  familiar.  The  dose  had  been 
80  powerful ;  I  found  myself  shivering 
sympathetiodly  with  the  poor  fellow 
lying  there.  Ah,  how  weak  we  are  ! 
I  had  planned  and  hoped  for  this 
opportunity.  A  wt-ek  ngo  I  would 
have  pi^en  nil  T  pussesse<l  for  the 
chance  to  try  Liiis  experiment.  I  had 
even  carried  ont  my  part  in  a  species 
of  eibilavated  trance;  yet  now  that 
it  was  done,  T  regretted  it  and  caught 
myself  wiahing  that  my  subject  had 


been  some  other  than  this  winning 
young  scoundrel.    IVuniliar  as  I  was 

with  all  Hi  symptoms,  and  secretly 
delighted  to  hnd  them  magnified  but 
unehanfjed  in  the  human  H?iiTnal,  they 
horrified  me  now.  Yet  almost  mechani- 
cally I  bent  over  his  still  breathing 
body  and  performed  the  physical  de^ 
tails  which  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  experiment.  When  I  left  the 
prison  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of 
mifhiitrlit,  and  Zojan  lay  still  and 
breathlesjj ;  his  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat  and  his  body  was  gradually  losing 
warmth. 

This  is  all,  Paolo.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the 
body,  for  the  wrath  of  the  populace 
at  being  defrauded  of  the  great  si^lit 
(you  know  the  hot  temper  of  our 
people !)  waa  snob  that  they  damonred 
for  the  bandifs  body  that  they  might 
tear  it  to  pieces.  T  was  questioned, 
of  i^'ourse,  by  the  jailor  and  the  canard, 
l)ut  ivs  they  hatl  transj^'ressed  rules  in 
permitting  me  to  remain  so  long  and 
alone  with  their  prisoner,  my  visit  to 
Zojas  was  never  made  pnUk^  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  contrived 
to  secrete  about  his  person  some 
peculiar  drtipr,  the  effect  of  which 
puzzled  the  wise  physicians  of  San 
Marco. 

And  well  might  it  pnnle  them,  lor 
no  man  save  myself  oonld  eacplain  its 
mannfactore.  To  yon,  Paolo,  shall  it 
V)e  left  to  endow  the  world  with  this 
stransre,  potent  medicament.  Direc- 
tions for  its  preparation  Ue  in  the 
casket  above,  beneath  Zojaa's  bead. 
I  have  pnrposely  arranged  that  not 
even  you  c^all  know  its  ingredients 
till  the  time  be  past.  Tf  my  experi- 
ment prove  a  failure,  it  is  Ix^st  for 
the  world  that  the  secret  of  the  drug 
die  with  me ;  should  I  be  successful, 
it  wiU  then  be  time  to  make  its  con- 
etitnenta  pnblia 

For  forty  seven  years  now,  Paolo, 
Zojaa  haa  slombered  aloft  in  the 
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grotto^h&mber,  whare  hy  certain 
mechanical  contri\'ances,  to  whose 
perfection  I  have  given  great  care, 
the  temperature  and  the  composition 
of  the  suppUed  gaoes  never  yturj,  I 
ask  yoa,  however  little  Inth  yea  may 
have  in  this  ezperiment  of  nuno, 
whatever  scruples,  religious  or  other- 
wise, may  deter  you,  to  see  that  he 
re-sts  uiider  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions Efty-three  years  longer.  You 
will  oheenre  tiiftt  entnuMse  to  the  hi* 
teribr  leoeptecle  is  tmpoanUe  with- 
out deranging  the  apparatus.  Yoo 
will  therefore  not  be  t<5mpted  to  pry 
too  closely,  and  thus  dani^er  of  acci- 
dent is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

KiMwing  your  Melily,  and  the 
love  jon  bear  your  old  mide^  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  you.  Yet 
neglect  not  the  slightest  dotAil  of 
what  I  ask  of  you.  Further  direc- 
tioQs  you  will  find  upon  the  mmdQ 


of  the  door  which  leads  from  my 
laboratx)ry  to  the  chamber  beyond. 

While  you  are  young,  Paolo,  make 
such  provision  that  in  the  event  of 
yoor  death,  another's  sineere  mind 
and  another's  skilful  hands  shall  ful' 
ill  my  direetioiis  no  less  faithfollj. 
But  we  arc  a  long-lived  race,  we 
Rossis  ;  T  doubt  not  it  will  be  your 
good-fortuue  to  see  the  end  of  this. 
At  times,  I  am  sure  the  result  must  < 
be  sooeess;  at  other  times  I  am 
Ar»yfffii  and  am  tempted  to  eonfess 
idl  to  Fra  Bozenta,  that  he  may 
ab'^olve  me.  Yet,  trjkf  tins  last  not 
too  seriously.  I  am  unrepentant,  at 
heart,  Paolo,  and  were  there  any 
adequate  payment  lor  an  instant^s 
return  of  the  passed  iqiirit  to  lilb 
again,  Satan  might  have  my  soul  lor 
all  eternity,  could  I  l>o  with  you 
at  ten  o'cio«k  Mty-fchree  jesfs  from 
to-night. 


(To  be  oofitinued.) 
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The  publication  of  illustrated 
editions  of  Cooper's  Leuther-Stock- 
ing  Tales,  simultaneously  in  London 
and  iS'ew  York,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  aometfiing  on  the 
merita  of  a  writer  who»  as  a 
master  d  healthy  and  masily  fie* 
tioii,  (IfKorxps  to  be  better  remem- 
bered than  ^femn  to  be  at  the 
present  day,  ej>peciaiiy  as  the  novel  of 
romantic  adTenture  bee,  for  the  time 
at  leaeti  regained  its  vogue.  It  is  at 
present  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
five  Indian  tales,  commonly  known  as 
the  T^athor-Stocking  Series  from  the 
name  <»f  the  wild  hunter  who  in  the 
hero  uf  them  all.  In  those,  of 
which  the  scenes  are  placed  among 
the  lakes  and  forests  ix&iabtted  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century  almost 
exchisivcly  by  tlip  Refl  Man,  we 
have  a  set  of  ongiiial  j  ictures  with 
an  marked  an  idiouynci-asy  as  the 
Hii^and  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
What  Soott  did  in  WATnw,  Bob 
Rot,  and  Tarn  Lkhhd  of  Mohtbosb 
for  a  race  of  men  eicaroely  known  to 
the  Entrli'^b  public  of  ninety  year:* 
ago,  thia  ijeniniore  Cooper  did  iov  the 
Delawares,  MoliicauH,  and  Iroquois^  of 
whom  only  very  vague  ideas  existed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlan4ae»  but 
who  had  no  little  in  common  with 
the  Mac  Ivors,  the  >r'irii^gors,  the 
Camerons,  and  the  Cialdren  of  the 
Mist.  This  is  Cooper  s  title  to  fame. 
He  saw  the  poetic  and  dnmatao 
elements  which  larked  in  the  Ufo  of 
tibe  Bed  Man,  and  only  required 
drawing  out  by  the  hand  of  genius 
trt  f<»rin  a  valimble  and  unique  addi- 
tion to  the  national  literature. 

Fenimore  Cooper,  who  was  bom  in 


1780  at  Burlington  in  New  Jersey, 
had  been  familiar  in  his  boyhood  with 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribt^s  who 
still  maintained  tliemtielves  in  the 
Western  foiests  of  19ew  Xorl^  retain- 
ing their  aneient  manneri^  customs, 
and  character.  Mohicsns  and  Dela- 
wares came  occa^iionaHy  as  far  as  liis 
native  village,  and  sometimes  lingered 
for  months  in  the  neighbouring  wuods 
hunting  snoh  deer  as  still  remained. 
In  later  life  he  was  load  of  referring 
to  his  own  intercourse  with  them. 
While  serving  in  the  American 
nav>-  lie  had  l^een  ottered  to  T^ike 
Ontario,  which  was  reached  iyy  a.s- 
cending  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego 
riTors  to  the  port  of  Oswego  on  the 
lake.  This  was  in  1808,  when  Cooper 
was  a  midshipman.  At  that  time  Tsst 
readies  of  imbroken  fore'^t  ^till  lay  on 
either  side  of  the  lake,  in  whii  li  Ijears, 
wolv^  and  panthers  still  prowled ; 
and  the  deer  and  the  wood-grouse 
were  so  plentiftil  tiiat  the  qNuse 
population  of  fhe  few  villages  which 
lay  on  his  route  were  tirefl  of  eating 
them  and  longed  for  m]f  r  ork  instead. 
The  party  remained  for  some  time  on 
Lake  Ontario  hunting,  shouting,  and 
fishing.  Thus,  long  before  he  begpn 
to  write,  Cooper  had  gain^  considsr- 
able  knowledge  of  the  American 
primeval  forest,  and  this  at  a  period 
of  life  when  such  scenes  leave  deeper 
and  more  permanent  impressions  on 
the  mind  than  in  later  years,  when  so 
many  intervening  cares  and  interests 
ownbiae  to  blot  them  out. 

Thus  qualified  for  his  task,  Cooper 
began  tlie  T.<*ather-Stocking  Series,  in 
his  thirty- third  year,  with  the  story 
of  The  Pionbers  published  in  It' 2 2. 
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But  this,  although  the  first  that  was 
written,  is  the  fourth  in  order  of 
time  if  we  look  to  tho  life  of  the 
lioio.  It  finds  the  hunt43r  an  old 
mnu.  of  seventy -siic,  if  we  are  to 
trust  hia  own  aoooimt  of  his  age 
giTen  in  The  F1uibii»  of  vlddi 
the  date  is  understood  to  be  1804, 
when  he  says  tliat  he  is  elghty-spven. 
From  The  Pionkeks,  the  events  of 
wliich  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  1793,  our  author  takes  a  leap 
backwardi  of  nearly  forty  yeMra,  in* 
trodncing  ub  agun  to  his  hero  (then 
bearing  the  name  of  Hawkeye)  in 
1755,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Heven 
Yeai-s'  War  when  Montcalm  waH  in 
comooand  of  the  French  forces  in 
Oaoada.  ThiB,  tlie  aeoond  tale  of  the 
•eriea»  ia  Ten  iMt  o»  m  MoBiCAxa, 
and  is  followed  by  Tbm  Pathfixdsi^  a 
story  of  th  '  ^?nno  war.  Next  comes 
The  Prairie,  when  the  author 
carries  us  forward  again  to  the 
y^r  of  the  hunter's  death;  and  follow- 
ing this^  and  pnbliahed  in  1841,  we 
have  at  last  The  DmsLATSB,  which 
takes  us  back  again  more  than  sixty 
years,  when  that  was  the  title  home 
hy  the  voung  novice  who  was  kuuwn 
to  be  a  dead  8hot  at  game,  but  who 
had  not  yet  drawn  trigger  on  a 
human  enemy.  Tbb  DniSLAnB  then, 
though  the  last  in  pnbUoation,  is  the 
first  in  order  of  events  ;  and  it  is 
with  this  tliat  we  must  begin  if  we 
would  follow  the  career  of  Leather- 
Stocking  from  youth  to  manhood,  and 
from  muihood  to  extreme  old  age. 

Leather-Stocking  is  a  white  man 
by  birth  and  a  Christian,  his  real 
name  being  Nathaniel,  or  Natty, 
Bumpo.  Before  he  bewune  a  forester 
he  liad  served  with  the  Euglish  army 
under  a  Major  Efiingham,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter;  bnt^ 
at  some  period  prior  to  1740,  he  b<ul 
(juitted  tlie  service,  taken  to  the 
\\oods,  and  been  adopted  by  the 
tribe  of  i^elawares.    At  the  c^pening 


of  the  story  we  are  to  snppose  that 
he  was  abmit  twenty-three,  and  had 
been  leading  this  wild  life  for  some 
four  or  fiv(!  years.  At  the  l>reak- 
iag  out  of  tlie  war  of  the  Austrian 
fltiooDMion  hostilities  *iiTtiftm»M)ncpd, 
if  they  oonld  ever  be  said  to  have 
ceased,  between  the  French  and 
English  in  Anieriea,  and  Deerslayer, 
who  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  Con- 
nection with  the  army,  was  employed 
by  the  English  as  a  scout.  The 
Delawares  were  »  tribe  friendly  to 
this  country,  while  the  Mingoea, 
called  indifEarently  Xroquois,  Hnrons, 
and  Maqua«,  wore  in  ailianco  with 
the  French.  IJoth  sides  alike  offered 
rewards  for  the  enemies'  scalps ;  and 
one  of  CSMtfaamla  finest  apeeoheo  waa 
directed  against  thia  barbaroas  system, 
which  was  continued  down  to  176S. 

At  tlie  o])ening  of  the  story  we 
find  the  Deersiayer  on  his  way  to 
meet  a  young  Delaware  cliief,  known 
a<s  Uie  Great  Serpent^  with  whom  he 
is  to  go  upon  his  first  war-path  in  the 
service  of  the  English.  The  Serpent 
is  the  head  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Mohicans,  now  absorbed  into  the 
Delawares,  but  once  powerful  and 
renowned,  and  with  what  reyereuce 
the  family  were  still  regarded  we 
shall  see  in  the  luaA  act  of  >the 
drama.  WhOeon  the  roadPeerslayer 
falls  in  with  a  frontier  man  Harry 
March,  coiniuonly  known  as  Hujry 
Harry,  with  whom  ho  embarks  on 
Lake  O^ego  (Olimmerglass),  and  is 
introdnoed  to  a  onrions  diameter 

t 

living  upon  the  lake  with  his  two 
daughters,  Judith,  a  great  beauty  but 
one  who  ha."?  "  tripped  in  her  time," 
and  Hetty,  thoroughly  pure  and  go«d 
but  of  slightly  weak  intellect.-  At 
one  end  of  this  lake  is  the  spot  where 
Deeralayer  and  the  Indian  are  to 
meet.  This  has  been  chosen  because 
the  Serpent  has  a  love-afBadr  on  hand 
as  well,  the  Indian  maiden,  his  be- 
trothed, having  been  stolen  by  tho 
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IroqnoiB  irho  «re  anppoMd  to  be  lying 
in  Mnbnah  not  rery  for  from  the  lake. 

I  will  warn  the  reader  at  this  point 
that  the  namea  «]^iven  to  the  various 
Indian  tribes  are  sometimes  a  little 
perplexing.  The  term  Hingo  tieems 
to  have  been  bestowed  ae  a  mark  of 
oontompt  and  hatred  cm  more  than 
one  hostile  trihe :  "In  these  pages 
[writt^s  the  authur  in  In's  inti-ndiv- 
tion  to  The  Last  of  the  Moitk  axsJ, 
Lenni-Lenape,  Lenope,  Dela  wares, 
Wapanachki,  and  Mohicans  all  mean 
tribes  of  the  same  atook.  The 
Men^we,  the  Maquas,  the  Mittgoes, 
and  the  Iroquois,  though  not  all 
strictly  the  same,  are  identified  fre- 
quently by  the  speakers,  being 
political  !y  confederated  aud  opposed 
to  those  just  named,"  who  oomtitnted 
the  Algonqoin  funily.  The  Hnroift, 
who  aeem  to  be  a  eeparate  tribe,  are 
also  called  Mingoes.  How  Floating 
Tom  and  his  family,  sometimes  in  a 
fortified  building  raiued  on  piles  in 
the  open  lake  and  called  the  Castle, 
flometanMB  in  a  ioating  eeow  called 
the  Ark,  are  attacked  by  the  hostile 
Indians,  with  the  var3dng  lortmiM  of 
the  struggle  which  went  on  upon  the 
lake  and  in  the  woods  till  the  arrival 
of  some  English  soldiers;  how  the 
Serpent  reoorered  his  bride;  how  old 
Tom  and  his  dan^ter  Hetty  met 
their  death ;  the  rescue  of  the  Beer- 
slayer  at  the  last  moment  when  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  alxjut 
to  be  put  the  torture,  the  reader 
will  discover  for  himself. 

Three  out  of  the  odier  loar  tales  are 
binlt  on  mnch  the  same  lines.  InTei 
IiAffr  or  TRB  MoHiQAirs  we  have  two 
young  livhVs,  half-sisters,  both  young 
and  haudsome,  Rettint;  out  with  a 
reinforcement  sent  hum  Fort  Edward 
on  the  Hndson  to  Oolonel  Munro  at 
Fort  Wilfiam  Henry  on  the  south  of 
Lake  George  (Horican  or  Holy  Lake). 
Taking  a  shorter  cut  than  the  troops, 
they  are  betrayed  by  thoir  guide  into 
17o.  471. — ^VOL.  ixjLix, 


the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  They  are 
resoued  by  Hawkeye  and  the  Bei^ent, 

and  concealed  in  some  caves  on  an 
island  in  the  river  which  Cooper  had 
visited  in  hi??  youth,  and  had  then 
resolved  to  make  the  scene  uf  a 
romance.  After  some  diarp  fight- 
ing tiie  savages  are  lor  a  time  re- 
pulsed, bat  the  besieged,  on  finding 
that  their  powder  has  been  stolen, 
aie  e\'entually  obliged  to  surrender. 
Hawkeye  and  the  Serpent  escape, 
and  eventually  rescue  their  fellow- 
traveUers  when  on  the  point  of 
being  scalped.  They  then  reach  the 
fort  in  safety,  where  the  father 
of  the  young  ladies  is  in  command  ; 
but  the  .  einforcements  not  ariiv- 
iug,  the  French,  commanded  by 
Montcalm  in  person*  compel  him  to 
capitulate.  During  the  retreat  the 
Eoi^idi  are  treacherously  attacked 
and  massacred  by  the  Indians  (a 
hi.stoi-ical  fact)  and  AhVe  and  Cora 
again  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
Hurons.  After  mauy  adventures 
Alice  is  rescued,  and  in  a  final 
battle  with  the  Hurons  Cora  is 
killed,  together  with  the  Serpent's 
son,  5'oii!i<^'  Tineas,  who  has  just 
been  ri  < oLriiiseci  as  their  long  lost 
chief  by  a  tribe  of  i>elawares. 

Tn  Patbuhdib,  like  Tu  Last 
OF  THB  HoHiCAMsy  IS  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  Mabel 
Durham  is  traveUing  with  her  uncle 
Cap,  an  old  sailor,  and  an  Indian 
and  his  Mdfe  (Arrowhead  and  .Tune) 
to  meet  her  father  Sergeant  Duulmm 
at  one  of  the  lorts,  just  as  Alioe  and 
Oora  were.  They  are  jmned  by 
Bathfinder,  the  fierjpent^  and  Jasper, 
a  young  Hailor.  Arrowhead,  their 
guide,  betrays  them  as  Henard  liad 
betrayed  the  others ;  but  after  a 
sharp  ddrmiah  with  tiie  Mingoes  on 
the  Oswego  river,  they  rsMh  the 
fort  in  safety.  Then  Dunham,  with 
Mabel,  Cap,  Jasper  Western,  the 
Fath&ider,  and  some  soldiers  set  out 
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on  a  military  pxpoditioii  for  an  islaiKl 
on  Lake  Ontario,  while  the  8erpeut 
Hcouts  along  the  shore.  After  Iwing 
nearlj  h1u[> wrecked  they  roach  the 
liliiid  In  aafttvii  wod  fktd  ft  blook- 
house  reidy  baQt  in  whkh  th^  «n> 
sconce  tiienuolvw.  Most  of  the 
sokliers  now  leave  the  island  on  the 
duty  assigned  to  them,  which  is  to 
intercept  the  enemy  s  supplies,  leaving 
a  corporal  with  a  few  men  behind 
under  the  oolnmand  of  an  officer,  who 
hae  trfiaofaecoudy  advised  the  Min- 
goes  of  the  soldiers'  depiu'tore.  The 
savages  attack.  Mabel,  warned  by 
June,  takes  refuge  in  the  block- 
bouse;  the  corp<»:al  and  several 
■oldiws  we  UUod;  hat  Bftthflnder 
and  the  Serpent^  of  oourse,  torn  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  all  goes 
well  in  the  end,  except  that  Dunham 
in  killed.  Malx'l  marries  Jasper,  and 
tlu!  departure  and  farewell  of  Path- 
iiuder  aie  among  the  most  touching 
scenes  which  Ooqper  has  over  written. 

We  do  not  meet  with  him  again, 
as  already  intimated,  till  he  is  quite 
an  old  man.  But  The  Piovf.fh.s  is 
so  different  from  the  rest  ot  tlie  series 
that  it  will  be  Ltobt  to  go  on  to  Tufi 
Fbaibib  before  referring  to  it  more 
partloiilarly.  In  Trb  FIlubib,  then, 
we  find  Natty  Bumpo  a  simple  trapper, 
being  too  old  for  hunting,  though 
he  still  uses  his  rifle  occasionany. 
Tiie  plot  is  laid  substantially  on  Liie 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  preceding 
three.  There  are  two  girls  traTelling 
across  the  forest  with  a  settler's 
waggon,  one,  Inez,  the  kidnapped  bride 
of  an  American  officer  who  lost  her  on 
the  dav  fif  their  wedding.  They  fall 
into  ail  kinds  of  perilous  situations, 
and  are  captured  by  Mahtoree,  chief 
of  the  SionsL  Tla»  trapper  and  a 
bee-hunter,  Paul  Hover,  in  love  with 
the  other  girl,  Ellen  Wade,  help 
Middleton,  her  husband,  to  rescue 
Inez.  A  noble  young  Pawnee  clui^i 
opportunely  comes  in  to  fill  the  place 


of  the  Serpent,  and  makes  himself 
generally  useful  on  various  critical 
(^cca.si()ns.  He  too  is  rescued  by  a 
party  of  his  own  tribe  just  as  the 
tortore  is  beginning. 

In  Tbb  Piokubs  Natty  Bumpo 
has  acquired  th^  title  of  Leather* 
Stocking  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
series,  lie  lives  now  on  the  confines 
of  civilii^tiun  iu  a  hut  near  a  thri\nng 
settlement,  his  con^>anioii  being  a 
young  man  of  whom  nobody  seems  to 
know  much.  But  tiiere  is  also  con- 
cealed in  the  cave  a  very  old  man,  the 
Major  Effingham  with  whtjm  Bumpo 
had  once  served,  and  this  young  man 
was  his  grandson.  Befoi'o  the  lievo- 
Inticnary  War  the  ftuaily  had  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity, 
but  were  now  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
at  the  time  the  tale  opens  the  old  man 
wajs  iHMiig  supported  in  secret  by 
his  grandson  and  his  old  servant 
Leather-Stocking.  When  at  length 
he  is  disoovwed,  Judge  Temple,  an  old  v 
friend  in  former  days,  restores  half  the  } 
property  to  young  Effingham,  who 
naturally  iinirnps  his  daughter.  Natty 
Bumpo  shoultiers  his  ritle  and  takes 
himself  off  to  an  Indian  trilx^  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  as  we  leai-u  from 
Thb  Fbaibib,  when  Kiddleton  resolves 
to  ride  across  ihe  country  to  enquire 
after  him,  he  arrives  just  in  time 
to  witness  his  d.-nth.  He  is  sitting 
on  a  bencii,  his  rifle  (Killdeer) 
propped  up  beside  him,  and  his  old 
honnid  Hector,  who  had  but  recently 
died,  so  well  atofled  as  to  look  li^ 
life,  reposi]^  at  his  feet.  In  this 
position  he  expires.  How  he  himself 
heard  the  last  words  of  his  old  com- 
rade the  Serpent,  Ls  described  m  J  hk 
Piohbbbs.  Having  kept  company 
with  them  both  through  four  volumes, 
and  with  Leatiie^stooking  thwrngh 
five,  one  almost  seems  to  feel  »  real 
heart-ache  at  parting  from  them,  as 
if  they  had  i>een  actual  friends. 

These  short  epitomes  of  the  tales 
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may  not  be  thought  superflnoiu  yfbm 

it  is  considered  that  to  many  readers 
they  are  now  perhaps  introduced  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  without  some 
knowledge  uf  their  general  features 
it  wmdd  be  imponible  to  miderttaikd 
what  follows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Cooper  tnmbled 
himself  very  little  with  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plot«.  It  might  be  said 
indeed,  with  small  exaggeration,  that 
he  made  one  do  for  all.  His  two  girls 
eeptnnd  by  savages,  and  reseoed  in 
eaidi  case  the  same  hero  or  heroes, 
reappear  punctually  in  four  out  of  the 
five  4nnA<*  ;  fiTuI  in  the  fifth,  though 
the  danger  dillerent,  the  deliverance 
in  the  8aiue.  Unquestionably  this  is 
a  defect,  and  if  oar  intenst  in  the 
stoiy  depended  on  the  machinery,  on 
the  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  which 
the  heroines  are  first  entrapix^d  and 
afterwards  extricated  from  the  toils, 
nobiKly  would  read  any  one  of  them 
a  second  time.  But  Cooper  doubtless 
knew  where  his  own  strength  lay,  and 
confident  in  his  powers  .of  desorip- 
tion  may  have  relied  on  them  to  com- 
pensate n^t  only  for  all  want  of  variety 
in  liis  situations,  but  for  any  other 
■faults  which  professional  critics  migiit 
^discover ;  and  there  are  some  to  be 
meoMoDed  presently  which  it  wonld 
seem  that  he  mistook  for  beauties. 
Bat  who  can  think  of  these  things 
when  standing  bv  thf  side  of  Deer- 
slayer  on  the  buuk.-.  of  Oswego,  and 
contemplating  the  lovely  scene  which 
even  the  untatored  hunter  cannot  view 
witiiont  emotion  t  Who  can  remem> 
ber,  when  reading  the  thrilling  stoty 
of  the  H-lit  on  the  river  and  the 
siege  of  thr  block  house  in  The  Path- 
pi  ndkr,  that  he  lias  practically  read  it 
all  before  in  Tbb  Last  of  tbb  Hobi- 
OAirsI  Does  the  foot  that  Jodith  and 
Hetty,  Alice  and  Cora  havenndeigone 
exactly  the  same  sufferings  and  perils 
as  the  heroine  of  Thk  Prairie  lessen 
for  one  moment  the  interest  which 
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absorbs  as  in  the  fortunes  of  Inezf 

In  what  way  does  Hardheart  at  the 
stake  differ  from  the  Deerslayer  when 
bound  for  torture  ?  Yet  wu  watch 
the  fate  of  the  Pawnee  warrior  with 
as  keen  an  anxiety  as  if  we  saw  the 
scene  lor  the  first  time.  Hot  only 
does  tlie  vivid  reality  with  which  theSO 
incidents  are  dejiiete^l  engross  our 
attention  for  the  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  aU  such  mental  proce.sses  tui  com- 
parison W  discrimination,  but  the 
exqaisite  setting  in  which  eaoh  is 
presented  to  as,  the  piotoresqne  com- 
bination of  rock,  stream,  and  water- 
fall, of  hills  clothed  with  ^nrgin 
forest^j  reaching  down  to  tiie  water's 
edge,  where  the  oaks  tliug  their 
nntsmed  bianehes  into  the  bosom  d 
the  lake,  or  form  a  natural  arch  across 
the  narrow  bed  <tf  the  brook  as  it 
hurries  down  the  glen,  the  boundless 
and  unbroken  canopy  of  the  forest, 
on  which  the  traveller  looks  down 
from  some  mountain-top,  stretching 
on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  hiding  in  its  recesses  the 
Huron  or  Iroqaois  watching  like  a 
tiger  for  his  prey, — these  wild  wood- 
land glories,  with  all  the  charm  of 
mystery  and  danger  superadded,  efiec- 
toally  prevent  ns  from  wishing  for 
one  moment  that  anything  in  the 
picture  could  be  difEsrant  We  latiier 
hug  the  monotony,  than  turn  away 
from  it.  This  constant  succession  of 
stirring  incidents,  one  very  like 
another,  environed  with  scenery  in 
whioh  there  is  never  any  great 
variety,  never  paUs  apon  as.  They 
are  alwa]^^  fiwh,  rekindling  hope 
and  fear  and  rousing  the  imagina- 
tion to  renewed  activity  as  often  as 
we  read  them. 

As  the  d^riptive  powei-s  of  the 
Jusadier^tocking  Tales  do  so  mndi 
towards  redeeming  the  sameness  of 
the  plots,  they  have  been  taken  next 
in  order,  though  according  to  all  estab- 
lished rules  and  forms  of  criticism  the 
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second  place  should  have  been  toot'ved 
for  the  characters,  T^'t  ns  now  glnnoe 
at  these.  It  will  be  allowed  on  the 
tlirebhold  that  in  btoiian  of  savage,  or 
half  savfi^  life  we  cannot  expect  to 
eoooontor  those  oomplex  or  eoeentrie 
ohMmoters  which  seem  to  be  the  growth 
of  civilisation,  far  less  thoee  oompounds 
of  folly,  vanity  and  meanness  which  it 
is  the  buiinesa  of  the  niodorn  novelist  to 
reproduce.  But  in  Leather-Stocking 
himself,  in  Ishsaael  of  Tn  PftAiBuy 
and  in  Judith  of  Tn  DmsLAYKH 
Cooper  shows  oonsiderable  knowle(l<;(; 
of  human  nature,  and  a  skilful  touch 
in  the  delineation  of  it.  The  relations 
between  Judith  Hutter,  tlie  dau;;hter 
of  Old  Tom,  and  the  ^oung  hunter 
himself  nt  the  outset  of  his  oftteer, 
see  made  esttremely  interestiiig ;  and 
as  a  study  in  psydralagy  they  deserve 
more  attention  tlmn  perhaps  has  jst 
been  bestowed  on  them. 

Judith  is  a  girl  of  great  beauty, 
high  spirit,  and  no  small  mental 
powers.  While  living  for  a  time  near 
the  settlanents,  as  they  were  celled, 
sh<^  had  acquired  manners  above  her 
station,  whieh  would  all  tend  to 
inci^eaae  her  powers  of  faHeination  for 
a  half  savage  nature.  8he  liad  been 
seduced  by  an  English  officer  at  one 
of  the  forts,  and  though  nobody  knew 
of  the  fact,  many  suspected  it.  Her 
whole  soul  wa^  in  revolt  against  the 
baseness  with  Nvfiif-h  she  had  been 
treate*!,  and  wiien  she  first  met  the 
hunter  she  was  in  a  mood  to  prize 
simple  honesty  and  straightforward* 
ness  above  all  other  qualities.  These 
she  found  in  Deerf^layer,  and  was 
seriously  prepared  to  abandon  all  lier 
former  social  ambitions  and  pass  her 
life  with  him  in  the  wilderness.  In 
a  word,  she  fell  psssionately  in  love 
with  him;  though  the  rude*  yonng 
woodsman,  dressed  in  skins  and  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  presented  as 
wide  a  contrast  to  the  ^^mnrt  uniforms, 
gallant  demeanour,  and  polished  man- 


ners whidh  she  had  met  with  at  the 

garrison  as  could  well  l>e  imagined. 
The  gradual  growth  of  her  feelings  is 
well  described.  At  iirist,  uo  doubt, 
she  is  actuated  only  by  coquetry 
and  a  desire  to  prove  the  power  of 
her  charms  over  this  child  of  Nature  ; 
but  it  ends  in  her  falling  into  the 
snare  which  she  had  ^f^t  for  another. 
Instead  of  making  a  couquciit  of  l>et  r- 
slayer,  she  sdlows  Deendayer  to  make 
a  eonquest  of  herself  aiid  has  the 
mortiflcation  to  find  herself  rejeeted 
when  driven  to  make  the  first  over> 
tures.  The  hunter's  feelings  seem  to 
hare  been  of  a  somewhat  blended 
character,  lie  was  a  total  stranger 
to  the  tender  pasdon,  and  now,  just 
setting  out  on  his  first  war-path, 

His  soul  was  all  on  honour  bent, 
He  could  not  stoop  to  love* 

But  over  and  above  this  his  own 
open  nature,  and  love  of  what  was 
true  and  genuine,  revolto  from  the 
somewhat  artificial  charsoter  which 

Judith  re)>resents  in  his  eyes,  at 
all  events  on  their  first  aeqnaintance, 
while  it  suffers  still  more  iwm  con- 
trast with  her  sister  Hetty,  whoso 
stmpEoily,  innocence^  and  veracity 
make  a  deeper  impressiott  on  the 
youth  than  Judith's  beauty.  He 
too  has  heard  stories  to  Judith's 
disadvantage,  but  we  are  not  to 
suppuiite  that  it  was  these  alone 
which  makes  him  reject  her  proffered 
hand.  Had  Deerslayer  been  a  mere 
innperiraoed  denisen  of  the  forest, 
with  no  knowledge  of  civilised  life 
or  manners,  one  would  have  said 
that  liis  inditlerence  to  Judith's 
charms  was  not  true  to  human 
nature.  But  he  had  seen  towns 
and  campsj,  and  came  into  the  forest 
with  more  knowledge  of  tlie  world 
than  perhaps  Judith  imagined. 

Tn  '['he  Path  finder  the  posIti<ni 
of    our  hero  is    exactly  revertitxi. 
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Hero  he  is  the  disappointed  lover, 
aiid  his   behaviour  under   the  cir- 
^     fiomateiMet  tad  totrards  m  fftvonred 
rival  Me  ocmaistent  with  his  whole 

career.  He  had  suffered  himself  as 
the  Deerslayer  to  be  taken  captive 
by  the  Mingo*"*  in  onler  to  facilitate 
the  escape  ot  lus  busum  friend  the 
Serpent  with  his  betrothed  bride, 
and  he  now  aacrifioea  hia  own  aflfoe- 
tiona  to  Habel  ]>onham  when  he 
sees  on  whom  they  are  fiacadi  ^ough 

,  had  he  held  hov  to  her  promis*^  s!yo 

would,  af?  he  knew,  have  taken  him 
without  a  murmur. 

Tahmael  in  Thb  Psairib,  the  other 
efaacaeter  I  have  mentioned  as  dispky- 
ing  thoae  lights  and  ahadea  whidi 
the  modern  novel-reader  expects  to 
find  in  some  at  least  of  f}ip  person- 
ages introduced  to  him,  is  perhaps 
from  one  point  of  view  the  best 
drawn  in  the  aeriea.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  band  of  emigranta  with 
whom  we  find  onreelTee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stor}',  a  rough,  vinHic 
tive,  unscrupulous   man,  apparently 

*  bent  only  on  gain.    But  gleams  of 

light  ave  oooaaionally  thrown  upon 
his  efaaraeter  in  the  oonree  of  the 
story  to  prepare  us  for  the  better 
traits  which  show  themselves  at  the 
end  of   it.      He  appears  suddenly 

^  awakened    to    a    senso    of  justice, 

owns  that  he  was  wrong  in  bt^iiig 
a  party  to  the  Iddnapping  of  Inez, 
diamiiwea  all  hia   fmaonera  freely, 

^  and  oompletea  his  part  of  the  sternly 

just  man   by  puttins:  to  death  his 
,  brother-in-law,  who  had    been  con- 

victed of  murdering  one  of  XHlunael's 
aona.  Altogether  he  is  oertaialy 
an  impareasiTe  oharacier,  and  the 
skill  with  which  his  latent  good 
qualities  are  gradually  revealed  to  as 
through  the  coarser  and  more  sav.iije 
ont<<i'de.  whicli  is  all  that  we  see  on 
our  iirbt  aci|uaintance  with  him, 
deserrea  high  praise.  Nearly  as 
mneh  peihaiM  may  be  said  of  his 


wife  Esther,  who  till  the  last 
moment  has  Hpt>eared  only  as  a 
mMlMwtg  termagant  The  death  of 
their  fikvonrite  son  seems  to  haire 
softened  both,  and  the  commnning 
to^etlier  of  husband  and  wife  over 
their  great  loss  and  over  the  neces- 
sary punishment  cjf  the  asRassin,  the 
woman's  brother,  is  full  of  genuine 
pathos,  and  tonobes  a  deeper  key 
than  Cooper  generally  strikes. 

In  the  rest  of  his  white  characters 
there  is    little  individuality,  if  we 
except  the  old  sailor   Cap  iu  TnK 
Fathfini>£H,  and  he  after  all  is  only 
an    ill-drawn  copy  of  Commodore 
Tnmnion.   In  fact,  Cooper's  attempts 
at  oomedy  are  usually  failures,  Dr. 
Klnathan  Todd  in  The  Pioneers,  for 
instance.  Gamut  in  Thk  Lvjt  np  tt?f. 
MoniriANS,   and    the    1  >ocior,  (>i)ed, 
in  The  Prairie.    He  is  only  at  his 
best  with  the  grave  and  dignified 
savage  who^  aa  Pea<x>ck  says,  never 
laughs,  because  he  has  nothing  to 
la«i2:h  at."     It   is   only  civil Isaf  ion 
which  prwliices  the  ridiculous  ;  and 
his  Indian  Braves,  though  they  all 
belong  to  <me  of  two  types,  and  there 
is  lilSble  of  what  we'oaU  character 
to  be  got  ont  of  either,  are  never^ 
theless  noble  specimens  of  a  very 
interesting  people,  who  with  all  the 
ruthless  ferocity  and  vindictive  pas- 
tiiuus  uf  the  true  savage  combined 
Certain  virtnes  not  common  to  all  tm- 
dvilised  noes»  and  seeming  aa  if  they 
might  have  been  inherited  from  some 
remote  ancestry  acquainted,  it  nii;^'ht 
be,   with  hi*;her  codes  of  morality, 
Chingachgook,   the    Great  Serpent, 
who  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  three  earliest  novels,  Uncas,  and 
the  young  Pawnee  chief  who  comes 
on  in   The  Prairie,  represent  the 
best  side  of   the  Indian  character, 
while  in  Renard,  Mahtoree,  and  Arrow- 
head we  have  the  worst.    But  tliey 
are  all  fiye  soch  embodiments  of  man- 
hood  as  must  be  regarded  with  very 
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deep  interest,  whether  their  skill,  forti- 
tude and  daring  be  combined  only 
with  that  ornelty  whidi  was  the  Bed 
Man'a  gift^  or  with  the  treachery  and 
villainy,  to  which,  as  we  afo  led  to 
belie vo,  he  wa«  not  universal Iv  !wl- 
(licted.  Certainly  both  in  Hanihoart 
and  the  Serpent  Cooper  has  given 
OS  characters  which  oomm&nd  our 
sympathy  and  admiratioii,  and  each 
as,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
traditions  of  savage  USo,  may  furly 
be  called  heroic. 

T  have  somewhat  uugallantly  left 
to  the  last  his  two  Indian  girls, 
Bisk,  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgouk, 
and  Jnne  (or  Dew  of  Jone,  to  give 
the  foil  equivalent  of  her  natiye 
nnmo)  fhf^  wifp  of  Arrowhead.  There 
is  a  great  charm  in  these  sweet, 
gentle,  and  affectionate  creatures, 
eepeoially  in  the  last  mentioned, 
who  savee  BCahel  Donham*8  life  at 
the  riak  of  her  own;  and  one  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  in  the  whole 
story,  which  occurs  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapt<?r  of  Thk  Pkaxkib,  is 
that  in  which  the  young  wife  of 
Mahtoree  first  learns  tiiat  she  is 
to  give  place  to  Inei^  when  the 
savage  believes  that  he  has  the 
latter  folly  in  his  power. 

Taohecana  first  stripped  her  person  of 
every  vestige  of  those  rade  but  highly 

prized  ornaments  which  the  lihcralitv  of 
her  husband  had  be^  wont  to  lavish 
on  htt,  and  she  tendered  th^  meekly, 
and  without  a  murmur,  as  an  ofTerine  to 
the  superiority  of  Inez.  The  bracdots 
were  forced  from  her  wrists,  the  co:n- 
plioated  mazes  of  beads  from  licr  Ic^' 
eingB,  and  the  broad  silver  band  from 
her  brow.  Thou  bho  pauBtnl,  long  and 
painfully.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
resolution  she  had  onec  adopted  was  not 
to  be  conquered  by  the  lingering  emotions 
of  any  affeetloo,  however  nataxal.  The 
hoy  hirn?;plf  was  next  laid  at  the  feet 
of  her  supposed  rival,  and  well  might 
the  sell-abMed  wile  of  the  Tekon  believe 
that  the  buxden  of  her  sacriflee  was  now 
lull. 

While  Inez  and  Ellen  stood  regarding 


these  several  strange  movements  with 

eyes  of  wonder,  a  low  soft  mnirieal  voIcm  | 

was  heard  saying  in  a  language  that  to 

them  was  unintelligible  :    "  A  strange 

tongue  wUl  tell  my  boy  the  meaner  to 

become  a  man.     He  will  hear  sounds 

that  are  new,  but  he  will  learn  them,  ^ 

and  fovget  wb  voice  of  his  mother.  It 

is  the  will  of  the  Wahcondah,  and  a 

Sioux  girl  ;;honld  not  complain.  Speak 

to  him  softly,  for  Ids  ean  are  very  tittle, 

when  he   is   big,  your  words  may  bo 

louder.    Let  him  not  be  a  girl,  for  very 

sad  is  the  life  of  awomua.   Teach  him 

to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  men.    Show  him 

how  to  strike  tliem  that  do  him  wrong,  , 

and  let  him  never  forget  to  return  blow 

for  blow.    When  he  goes  to  hunt,  the 

flower  of  the  ptJe  faces."  she  concluded, 

using  in  bitternetis  the  metaphor  which 

had  been  supplied  by  the  hii:v<<i  nation 

of  her  truant  husband,  "will  \,  liisper 

BofUy  in  his  ears  that  the  skm  of  his 

mower  was  red,  and  that  she  was  once 

the  Fawn  of  the  Dahootaha.'* 

ijc^iUos  the  want  of  variety  in  his 
ploU,  which  is  of  course  a  technical 
faulty  Coopor  baa  two  others  of  more 
praetioal  importance.    One  is  that  he 

is  apt  to  overcrowd  his  canvas.  Hia 
tales  want  thinning  like  an  overgrown 
plantation,  that  the  leiuling  incidents 
may  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  and  in 
their  true  proportiona.    Bat  this  is 
nothing  to  tiie  proay  moraliabig  whieh 
he  introduces  in  season  and  ont  of 
season,  in  the  sliape  of  ccjnvcrsation 
especially  between  Oeerslayer  and  the 
Serpent,  antl  various  other  characters,  j 
i-esjpecting  what  they  call  "white  gifts'* 
•and  "red  gifts  "  and  what  it  ia  lawful 
for  the  Beid  Man  to  do  and  not  for 
the  White.     Sometimes  theae  long 
palavers  are  introduced  in  the  very 
middle  of  an  acute  crisis  when  the 
parties  to  it  are  hiding  for  their 
Uvea  and  boetile  rifles  or  tomabawka 
are  within  a  few  yarda  of  them. 
"Stranger,  ia  thia  a  time  to  ask 
conundrums,"  was  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  a  wounded  American  soldier 
when  he  overheard  a  clergyman  ex- 
amining a  feliow-suilerer  as  to  his 
reUgioQS  faith.    Ttaa  ia  what  one 
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would  bttve  liked  to  Mtj  to  DwT' 
Blayoi     A  little  of  it  is  all  yoj 

well.  It  was  a  point  with  Cooper 
to  contrast  the  Christian  mv\  Indian 
morality  and  t/>  illubtraLe  wiiat  hjwi 
beeu  done  on  the  Indian  frontier  by 
misaiMuuy  eflbrt.  Bat  there  is  a 
time  for  everyiliiiig ;  few  people,  and 
least  of  all  savages,  would  discuss 
nice  questioTi'*  of  casuistry  while  their 
hair  was  trerabhng  on  tlieir  heads. 

Of  course  through  the  whole  series 
the  power  the  Red  Indian  to  sup- 
press sll  emotioos  whether  of  surprise, 
rage,  or  emltation,  as  well  as  to  en- 
dure the  most  miel  torments  without 
betraying  any  on  t ward  signs  of  pain, 
is  <'oiwtantly  Ix^tore  us,  and  suggests 
uu  uiterestiug  (question  which  LesHiiig, 
in  Tbs  Laoooov,  and  CHeeroi  In  Toa 
TmouLAiv  DiSFUTATioiifl,  answer  in 
two  different  ways.  I<^  it  unmanly 
to  cry  out  when  hurt,  and  what  was 
the  much  a^haired  endurance  of  the 
Red  Indian  really  worth  ]  Cioero 
finds  fault  with  the  poets  for  repre- 
senting the  ImTest  men  groaning  and 
writhing  under  bodily  pain;  sodi  an 
eshibitioo,  he  says,  must  surely  tend 
to  render  us  effeminate,  and  this,  he 
atlds,  was  the  reason  why  Plato 
baniiihed  poets  from  his  Republic. 
"Ba  oontends  that  mind  ought  to 
exereise  an  absolute  supieoiacy  over 
matter,  and  that  the  body  ought  to 
be  in  such  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
spirit  as  to  Ijo  unable  to  utter  any 
sound  whether  of  grief  or  joy  with- 
out its  consent.  Leasing,  on  the 
oontrary,  maintains  that  this  is  to  fly 
in  the  &ce  of  nature ;  and  that  no 
man  need  be  ashamed  of  betraying 
what  he  feels  under  torture  if  he  is 
known  to  Ixj  a  thoroughly  brave  and 
good  man  in  general,  and  has  not 
brought  this  pain  upon  himself  by 
any  shameful  aoHon.  Laoooon  in  tiie 
statue  has  his  mouth  closed,  whereas 
Virgil  describes  him  as  uttering  loud 
cries.    Tiosning  says  this  apparent 


inooDsistenoy  is  not  a  real  one,  and 

is  only  due  to  the  di£Ebrence  between 
painting  and  poetry,  a  position  which 
he  successfully  enforces  by  well-known 
arguments,  which  need  not  now  l>e  re- 
capitulated. But  dom  not  a  good  deal 
depend  on  the  purpose  lor  whieh  the 
pain  is  inflictedt  In  the  ease  of 
Laocoon  it  was  by  the  visitation  of 
Jupiter.  He  had  no  object  to  gain 
by  suppressing  his  emotion,  unless 
it  was  the  empty  one  of  prov- 
ing what  nobody  had  ever  doubted. 
WboQ  prisoners  were  tortured  to 
compel  them  to  confess  crimes  or  to 
betray  comrades,  the  highest  heroism 
demanded  of  them  no  more  than  that 
they  should  refu^  coiuplianco  and 
prefer  death  upon  the  rack.  They 
lost  nothing  ht  the  eyes  of  any 
generous  judge  by  being  unable  to 
suppress  a  cry  of  anguish.  The  test 
of  endurance  was  complete  when  they 
had  fmally  proved  that  no  informa- 
tion could  be  extorted  from  them ; 
if  their  prolonged  fortitude  answered 
this  purpose,  it  signifled  little  that 
they  ooxild  not  conceal  dieir  pein. 
The  beha\'iour  of  the  preacher, 
Ephraim  Macbriar,  in  Old  Mor- 
tality when  undergoing  the  torture 
of  the  boot,  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this.  Refusing  at  every 
stroke  of  the  hammer  to  say  where 
he  last  saw  Burley,  when  the  flflii 
wedge  was  driven  in  "  he  set  up 
a  scream  of  agony."  But  who  thinks 
the  less  of  him  for  that  ?  He  was 
not  tortured  to  see  whether  he  could 
bear  pain  in  silenosb  but  whether 
he  coidd  be  forced  to  tell  something 
which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to 
conceal.  If  lie  carae  triumphantly 
out  of  that  ordeal  no  further  proof 
of  his  manhood  was  necessary. 

How  does  the  case  stand  then 
with  the  Serpent  and  Hardheart^ 
and  why  idioinld  we  expect  more 
from  them  than  from  Macbriar  ? 
The  reason  is   vecy  plain. 
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Indian  chief  and  tlie  Scotch  en-  the  fa(;t  that  the  Red  ^fan's  life, 
tluisiast  wore  not  put  to  the  same  whether  as  a  hunter  or  a  warrior, 
test.  The  latt<>r  was  tortured  to  was  one  whicli  made  j^'reat  and  con- 
make  him  reveal  facts  of  which  he  slant  deuianda  on  bin  iiardiliood  and 
wtm  snppoaed  to  be  in  pooooaoioiL  forliMa  Hangar  ftod  thirsty  ooJd 
If  he  succeeded  in  d^eating  this  end  heet»  peialul  ^roonde  end  deedly 
object  by  his  cooragc  and  endoraaoe  perils;  were  his  portion  throvgb  life, 
the  test  was  satisfied.  But  the  The  tradition,  which  traine<l  up  every 
Tnfiian  was  tortured  for  tlie  express  generation  to  itjgarfi  oont<nnpt  of  pain 
purpose  of  seeing  Ituw  long  he  could  and  complete  self-mastery-  in  every 
endure  it  without  giving  yoloe  to  adtoation  of  life  as  the  two  sovereign 
his  agony.  This  wes  the  test  wiiioh  Tirtnes  of  the  male  aex^  rested  on 
the  savage  had  to  sustain ;  and  it  be  some  practical  foundation.  Cooper 
failed  to  do  so  he  forfeited  his  man-  handles  this  part  of  his  subject 
hoorl  and  brought  shame  upon  his  in  a  mast4:'rly  manner.  He  ^liows 
tribe.  Abihty  to  bear  it  was  with  us  the  intended  victim  bouri*]  lo 
the  American  savage  what  veracity  the  tree,  while  his  captors  are  busy 
in  a  nuA  end  nrtoe  in  a  woinia  ell  abont  bim  in  preparing  tbeir 
are  among  ooreelTes.  The  eoldier  inatroments  of  torture.  He  is  re- 
wbo  has  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  presented  as  undergoing  the  first 
through  a  hundred  Ijattle-fields  needs  stage  of  the  trial,  in  which  knives 
no  furtlier  testimonv  to  hv^  oouraire,  aru!  tomahawks  are  thrown  and  ritk^s 
and  is  not  debarred  from  yielding  to  hrcd  at  the  captive  so  as  to  strike 
the  Toioe  ci  nature  in  which  severe  as  near  as  possible  to  his  head  with- 
bodily  pain  sometinies  finds  relief,  out  aetoally  woaading  biuL  If  be 
But  SQOoeSB  in  forest^warfare  was  as  is  to  sustain  his  repntation  he  must 
often  the  result  of  craft  as  of  courage,  not  even  so  much  as  wink  when  he 
The  nniTiTv^r  of  scalps  which  hung  looks  down  the  muzzle  pointing 
in  .a  Nvun  ior  s  Unit  bore  witness  to  straight  at  his  eyes,  or  sees  the  steel 
the  skill  with  which  he  could  plan  whirling  tlirough  the  air  as  if  it  niual 
a  surprise^  and  the  strength  and  inevitaUy  bniy  itself  in  hie  brain, 
dexterity  wbiefa  be  had  displayed  Cooper  oarries  ns  no  fertber  than  this 
in  single  combat.  But  the  patient  preliminary  ordeal.  He  leaves  the 
(.oin-i'j'e  wliich  keeps  the  soldier  st^eady  rest  to  the  imagination,  which  is  so 
un«ier  hre,  the  ])erfect  self-command  well  worked  up  by  the  ghastly  prc- 
and  self-constraint  vvhich  are  de-  parations  as  to  bo  fully  equal  to  all 
manded  of  him  in  presence  of  almost  demands  upon  it 
oertain  dea^  are  qualities  wbidi  On  reading  over  the  Leather-8tock> 
Indian  warfare  did  not  necessarily  ing  Series  afresh,  I  have  sometimes 
prove;  and  there  remained  therefore  been  struck  with  the  absence  of  all 
oven  for  the  most  famous  warrior  wild  animal-life  in  the  forests,  espe- 
something  still  untried,  some  un  cially  bird  life,  in  which,  according  to 
touched  point  in  his  harness  which  Audubon  and  Wilson,  tlie  western 
might  yet  torn  out  to  be  the  weak  woodlands  were  particularly  ridL 
one,  and  which  torture  would  be  sure  Hawkeye  tells  us,  in  Ths  Last  or 
to  discover.  Tf  it  did,  the  tnbe  to  the  MoniOAM^  that  "he  has  listened 
Mhirli  he  belonged  would  be  as  much  tn  all  the  sounds  of  the  woods  for 
humiliated  as  if  they  had  lost  a  great  thirty  years  as  a  man  will  listen 
battle.  whose  life  and  death  depend  on  the 
Over  and  above  this  is  of  course  quickness  of  his  ears."    There  is  no 
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whine  of  the  panther,  uo  wbifitle  of 
the  oat-bird  with  which  he  Is  not 
J          funflier.    This  oiooune  'wmB  only  to 
be  expected;  bntjCooper  was  true  to 

^  nature  in  not  representing  Tjeather- 

Stocking  as  takinj;  that  inten'st  in 
zoology  wliieh  iM^longs  rather  to  a 
aiate  of  advanced  dvilisatloii.  He 
nof^t  however,  one  would  thinly 
have  made  some  nse  «f  materials 
which  would  have  greatly  enhanced 
the  effect  of  many  of  h'm  scenes. 
,.  The  gloomy  croak  of  thi^  raven,  siip- 

'  poeed  by  t>o  luauy  ruce.s  of  m^ukiud 

to  be  an  omen  of  evil,  and  the 
\         liideona  wail  of  the  horned  owl  heard 


in  the  forest  solitude,  must  often 
have  startled  the  watobers  daring 
those  nights  of  terror  so  graphioally 
described  in  these  novels.   But  we 

see  no  trace  in  Cooper  of  any  of 
those  tastes  or  sympathies  which 
would  have  led  him  to  seek  fresh 
elements  of  interest  in  the  sources 
here  indicated.  The  want  of  them 
is  more  apparent  now  than  it  would 
have  been  eiglity  years  ago  ;  but  per^ 
haps  even  now  such  accessories  will 
be  little  missed  by  the  great  majority 
of  his  readers. 

T.  R  KiBBSL. 
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I  WAS  told  beforehand,  by  a 
Spaxuard,  that  the  Portugneae  ball- 
fight*  are  abadlutely  ivithmit  danger, 
and  that  the  TCry  weakest  head  might 
go  to  the  spectacle  fully  assured  that 
it  would  not  be  disgraced  by  the 
feeling  of  faintness  apt  to  urisc  at 
the  sight  of  bloodshed  "  Tlicy  are," 
he  added.  ridtenlouB  performanoet, 
worthy  of  the  nation  that  patrnmaea 
them.** 

Personally  T  did  not  feel  so  con- 
fident.   Of  course  international  pre- 
judice  was  at  the  bottom  of 
anuable  oritkism,  though  one  might 
agree  that  the  laouniB  Efpaokh  tor- 
eadoTit  who  periodioally  Tiatt  Lisbon 
(at  considerable  cost  to  Portugal)  and 
show  the  people  how  they  would  kill 
the  bull  if  they  were  allowo<)  to  do 
so,  feel  extreme  contempt  for  a  xiatiou 
that  ekpa  its  hands  aad  beDows  with 
delight  at  mere  pantomime.  More* 
over,  on  this  particular  m  luing  I 
had  att-ended  the  funeral  of  a  famous 
Portuiijueso  handarUheiro,  in  Lisbon's 
eastern  cemetery.    Minuto,  the  ban- 
darilheiro  in  question,  had  only  the 
promos  Sonday,  at  OoTilha»  s^ped 
in  the  ring  wh^  plying  his  darts, 
been  knocked  down  and  trodden  on 
by  the  bull,  and  carried  off,  amid 
profound  emotion,  with  two  or  three 
ribs  broken.    It  was  an  interestii^ 
ftinecal,  attended  by  a  orowd  ol  orop- 
headed  bnll^fi^ters  and  the  pablio, 
and  the  speeches  by  the  side  of  the 
codhi  (of  black  velvet  and  gold  brocade) 
were  decidedly  affecting.    "  We  follow 
to  the  f^rave,"  Raid  (»ne  of  tlie  dead 
man's  colleagues,  crying  like  a  child, 
'*  a  wise  boll-fighter,  a  worthy  friend, 
an  admirable  hnaband,  an  ezoellent 


spurt^iuau,  and  a  man  in  everything." 
The  crush,  however,  was  abomin- 
able, and  the  heat  was  terrible  under 
the  oloadleBs  May  sky ;  no  wonder  a 
cousin  ol  the  deceased  fell  groaning 
into  ft  swoon  while  we  halted  outside 
the  vault  for  these  oi'ations. 

Afterwards  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  oanied  tito  ooffin 
through  the  orowd  into  the  mortuary 
apartment  of  another  bull-fighter,  who 
hard  bogs;t^l  the  honour  of  havin|£» 
^linuto's  corpse  among  his  own  family 
circle.  I  never  a&w  so  buug  and 
homely  a  burial  vault  as  this.  The 
ooffina  lay  in  niohes,  completely 
hidden  by  broad  gay-coloured  sUk 
ribbons  and  Ipulands  of  fresh  flowers. 
Between  them  were  little  tables  and 
oJmir.s,  the  former  crowded  with  nick- 
nacks,  photographs  in  frames,  small 
yaaes,  and  other  ornamental  trifles. 
It  was  far  more  like  a  lady's  boudoir 
than  a  gn,r%  and  not  without  T«ry 
shrewd  steering  could  they  slide  poor 
Minuto's  body  into  the  midst  of  the 
furniture.  Tiii.s  achieved,  everyone 
hastily  paid  deference  to  the  hot  sun 
with  his  hat,  and  the  scores  of  car- 
riages with  longiailed  horses  rattled 
off"  by  the  scorching  suburban  road 
(its  walls  dotted  with  eager  lizards) 
between  the  aloes  and  red  geraniums, 
back  to  Lisbon,  that  the  visitors  might 
dress  lor  the  afternoon's  function  in 
the  Oampo  Santa  Anna»  when  per- 
chance, though  ever  so  unlikely,  yet 
another  bull-fighter  might  bite  the 
dust,  to  the  horror  of  all  concerned. 
For  my  part,  T  strolled  through  the 
cemetery  first  of  all.  It  is  a  pretty 
tract  of  high  ground,  well  garnished 
with  flowers  and  baring  a  delightAd 
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pro*?pect  of  the  bliu^  Tui^us  and,  be 
yond,  the  dense,  dark  pine-forest 
stretohing  lor  twenty  milea^  imbrokBii, 
between  the  river^i  eouthem  Iwik  and 
Setnbal.  But  I  was  not  enlivmied  by 
the  quantity  of  liones,  dresa-material, 
shoe-hcels  (both  hii,'h  and  low)  and 
other  fiHgrueiits  c^l-st  up  by  the  copper- 
culuui'ed  grave-diggers  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  Uboorfl,  tranohing  for  the 
iialmportent  and  nameless  dead. 

Tlio  corrida  was  timed  for  half-past 
four,  by  which  hour  the  worst  of  the 
heat  woukl  be  over.  Nevertheles?? 
it  was  judicious,  at  least,  to  secui-e  a 
Mat  in  the  shade.   Others  were  has- 
tening to  do  the  earner  thoogh  I 
listened  on  a    t  <ii<    boiudi  in  the 
Rocio  to  a  plausible  philosopher  wlio 
was  telling  his  neighboursi  how  ofUni 
he  had  paid  liis  extra  two  hundred 
and  iifty  rei^  only  to  dad  that  the 
son  was  gone,  as  if  to  spite  him. 
Portugal's  people  are  mndi  embar- 
rassed by  the  national  poverty,  bat 
they  d(j  not  stint  themselves  in  the 
niutt<;r  of  bnll-fiujhts.      And  t<>  see 
how  worshiptuily  they  stared  at  and 
followed  about  the  streets  the  bnll- 
ilghters  themselves,  in  their  heavy 
gold-embroidered  jadkets  and  tight> 
fitting  yellow  leather  breeches  1  These 
gentlemen,  as  in  Spain,  were  quite 
conscious  of  their  greatness,  and  of 
the  fact  Uiat  Uiey  had  only  to  men- 
tion the  word  r^fmHumtiU  or  dgatr  to 
be  sononnded  witii  in^tuoos  offars 
of  hospitality.    Fine  massive  fellows, 
they  seemed,  almost  warranttHl  to  re- 
sist even  an  unpadd**'!   hiilT"  horn, 
and  accepting  with  ivincily  st<Jicisui 
the  rather  absurd  adulation  of  the 
pnblie. 

TVam-oars,  ourriages,  and  omnibuses 
(of  a  sort)  all  plied  a  fine  trade  on 
this  Sunday  afternoon  they  climbed 
throui^h  the  uneven  streets  and  dust 
into  Lisbon's  northern  suburb  where, 
just  outside  the  city's  gate,  the  huge 
red-brick  theatre  with  the  blue  and 


gold  Moorish  towers  lifts  its  ossummg 
shape  in  the  midst  of  a  goodly  area 
of  tori   The  scenes  outside  the  bnll- 

ring  were  radiant  with  colour  and 
freshness.  Under  tlie  fine  old  elm 
trees  on  one  side  of  the  square  groups 
of  peasants  were  feasting  until  it  was 
time  to  make  for  the  cheap  seats; 
dancing  and  mnsio  hel^ped  appetite 
and  digestion,  while  oonjnrers  and 
mountebanks  also  tried  to  beguile 
lialf-farthings  from  the  pockets  of 
the  revellers.  But  past  them  (all 
indifferent  to  their  publicity)  the  tlow 
of  Lisbon's  nobility,  in  stately  vehiele^ 
and  of  the  mixed  mnltitude,  including 
cyclists,  was  constant. 

Before  starting  for  the  Campo  I 
liad  been  privileged  to  get  hold  of  an 
ancient  play-bill  of  this  Lisbon  bull- 
ring, competed  as  follows : 

In  the  superbly  constructci^  and  elcj^antly 
finished  curcus  of  the  famous  and  well- 
known  Campo  de  Sta  Anna,  a  terrible, 
feMrfoUy  exciting,  and  delectable  conflict 
will,  without  fail,  take  place  of  at  least 
thirteen  most  aax  age  and  stupendous  bulls, 
to  which,  with  the  highest  consideration, 
the  honourable  inhabitants  of  this  oele* 
brated  Capital  are  invited. 

We  in  England  should  langli  at 
such  breathless  rhodomontade  in  print; 

it  might  8uit  the  green  of  a  drowsy 
village,  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  any  market-town. 
Lisbon,  however,  claims  sndi  language 
as  its  due.  If  it  did  nothing  else, 
this  ponderous  advertisement  prepared 
me  for  a  lively  afternoon  on  this  May- 
day  of  1 897. 

Fully  ten  thousand  persons  wei<:  in 
the  circus  when  I  took  my  »eat  on  the 
stone  step  that  was  my  portion.  Old 
stagers  oarried  little  eushions  with 
tliem,  but  the  stone  was  at  least  oooL 
The  King's  brother  (surprisin;4ly  <leco- 
rated  with  medals)  and  an  aide-de- 
camp were  in  the  royal  box,  the  Prince 
very  busy  wit^  his  opera-glass  among 
the  ladies,  who  were  weU  worth  his 
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attentiou,  in  Hpite  of  tiie  powder  with 
wbieb  tbey  ehose  to  embelliah,  or 
preserre,  iJieJr  oom|d6adiuiB.  It  was 
still  hot,  though  tiui  son  waa  Toiled. 

Fans  were  much  u'wwl.  and  oranj^ea 
wore  in  loud  domaiid,  though  tlie 
i4isbon  people  are  not  so  deft  at 
throwing  and  catching  the  fruit  as 
thooe  of  Madrid. 

Thus  early,  howeyer,  I  was  warned 
not  to  expect  too  much  spirit  in  the 
sport.  My  ncighhour  to  the  loft, — 
a  portly  gentleman  in  yellow  kid 
gloves,  comfortably  installed  on  a  rtjd 
Telnet  cushion — ^b^an  to  talk  as  soon 
as  I  took  my  seat  alongside  him.  He 
seemed  a  devotee  of  the  past,  in  dis^ 
respect  of  the  prp<?cnt.  Neither  Lulls 
nor  men,  lie  avowed,  were  what  they 
used  to  be.  If  1  rightly  understood 
him,  much  of  this  lamentable  filling 
away  was  due  to  the  eTisting  govern- 
meat  and  the  sad  condition  of  the 
exchanges. 

Yet  in  spit^  of  this  cowrteous  pessi 
mist,  the  hegiuning  of  the  function, 
ushered  in  with  trumpet-blasts,  was 
quite  charming.  Xlie  entire  company 
of  performers  paraded,  with  bows  of 
especial  homage  to  the  royal  box, 

and  those  ([uaint  peasants  calkvi  /!*/•- 
Cfidos,  whose  duties,  though  collateral, 
are  assuredly  the  most  perilous  of  alL 
The  first  and  last  delighted  me  with 
their  oostomes.  The  three  horsemen, 
in  crimson  and  blue  velvet,  with  gold 
lace,  cocked  hats,  and  other  gay 
(lotaila  of  the  dress  of  a  couplo  of 
hundred  years  ago,  made  a  splendid 
show,  and  their  tliOFoughbred  horses 
were  as  polished  and  stately  in  move> 
ment  as  themselves.  Tlie  forcadosy  in 
short  yellow  and  hlaelc  jacket'^,  raob- 
caps,  and  knee  hroorlu's.  and  with  the 
long  forked  pulcii  wJiicli  give  them 
their  name,  won  regard  for  thcii* 
pictoresqueness  and  their  sturdy 
shoulders.  Also  in  tiie  procession 
were  the  four  or  five  woebegone  eld 


horties  destined  to  oiler  their  liapless 
ribs  to  the  bull's  lionis»  These  poor 
quadrupeds  seemed  very  oonseious  of 
tifteir  unfitness  to  take   part  in  so 

sparkling  a  demonstration,  Injliaving 
as  if  they  already  scented  tl^ir  head- 
long and  undesired  enemy. 

The  band  played  while  the  performers 
paraded  andthe  populace  cheered.  The 
sun  just  peeped  into  the  eastern  side 
of  the  circus  and  withdrew  for  the  day. 
Then  the  arena  wa«?  cleared,  and  the 
three  eoui  tly  cavnl^'  Iro't  went  through 
some  admirable  feats  of  horsemanship, 
till  one  did  not  know  whether  more 
to  praise  tiie  men  or  the  steeds*  After 
this  graceful  prelude,  two  of  them 
vanished,  and  the  third  prepared  for 
business.  A  bull  was  let  loose  upon 
him ;  the  real  sport  of  the  day  had 
begun. 

Even  a  Briton  could  relish  what 
followed.    The  courage^  calmness,  and 

agility  of  the  horse  contrasted  so  well 
with  the  blind  fury  and  bulk  of  the 
bull.  Mast-er  Toro  eha.se<]  horseman 
and  rider  in  his  well-kiiowu  straight- 
forward manner,  now  and  then  lower- 
ing his  head  for  a  compliment  the 
pleasure  of  delivering  which,  was  always 
denied  him.  He  never  could  (juite 
catch  his  qtuirry,  and  by  and  by  the 
latter  turned  on  him  and,  after  some 
excellent  and  delicate  manoeuvring, 
decorated  him  with  a  brace  of  the 
long-barbcd  darts  called yorpew,  one  on 
each  shoulder.  One  does  not  see  this 
sort  of  thing  in  Spain,  where  the 
hurse  is  brought  into  the  arena  only 
to  be  butchered.  The  agility  of  the 
caoaUeiro  and  his  mount  in  dodg- 
ing  the  vengeful  plunge  of  the  bull 
aftf  r  thus  sharp  taunt  aroused  great 
enthusiasm. 

Each  of  tlie  twelve  bulls  on  tiie  list 
was  thus  at  the  outset  taken  in  hand 
by  one  of  the  three  cavalUiros.  The 
cream  of  their  vigour  and  impetuosity 
was  in  this  way  well  skimmed  froni 
them,  and  their  qnrits  were  consider- 
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•My  broken  by  the  series  of  dis- 
appointments in  fruitleaaly  fihaniiig 
the  fleet  thoroughbreds. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  ilie 
cavalleiro  the  second  stage  iu  tlie  bull- 
baiting  began.  In  oune  the  j^toodorM 
<m  their  sti£^  worn-out  hacks,  eadi 
with  a  bandaged  eye.  Tliough  (me 
knew  tliat  the  bull  could  not  f^^ore 
anything  with  a  knob  the  si/e  of  a 
cricket-ball  on  its  horns,  it  was  not 
pleasant  even  to  anticipate  the  knock- 
ing ftboot  tbeoe  unhappy  steeds  seemed 
bound  to  suffer.  A  jaded  bull  is  still 
a  bull,  and  the  sting  of  the  darts 
dra<!rjnng  in  the  beast's  shoulders  was 
a  stnjug  incentive  to  action.  Tn  fact 
8ome  of  the  charges  levelled  at  the 
hofSBB  were  forcible  enough  almost  to 
kilL  'These  and  their  riders  were 
tumbled  in  the  sand;  bnt  whereas 
the  latter  invariably  scramblcrl  out 
of  danger,  the  unhappy  horses  were 
rammed  again  and  again  with  the 
padded  horns  as  they  lay  kicking  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  get  upon  their 
ill-conditioined  legs.  It  is  said  that 
the  Portuguese  are  not  by  natoie  80 
cruel  as  the  Spaniards,  and  one  can 
believe  it ;  nevertliele.ss,  it  seemed 
both  childish  and  hmrtless  tliut  such 
soenee  ahonid  be  applauded  so  rap- 
tofoody* 

After  the  picadarM  entered  the 
Bitpada^  announced  by  a  particularly 

sonorous  flourish  of  trumpets.  This 
personage  was  a  famous  Spaniard  of 
Seville,  used  to  facing  bulls  with  b<iro 

horns.  His  duties  here  at  tiie  Gampo 
Santa  Anna  did  not  seem  dignified. 
Lideed,  the  etpada  has  for  the  last 
hundred  years  been  merely  a  puppet 
on  Portuguese  arenas,  since  Donna 
Maria  the  First  dea*eed  that  bulls 
should  not  die  to  make  a  Portuguese 
holiday.  One  knew  full  well,  as  tiie 
stately  bull-fighter  bowed  to  the 
spectators,  with  the  merest  corner  of 
his  eye  on  the  wearied  bull,  that 
there  was  a  guard  on  his  sword  to 


prevent  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  cold  steel  penetrating  Toro's  hide. 
Also,  it  was  at  least  eoni^oturable  that 
the  Spaniard  enc^getl  for  this  part  of 
the  programme  iu  liis  heart  despised 
sueh  puerile  ezerdse  as  pricking  a 
padded  bull.  Be  had  small  difficulty 
in  doing  his  duty,  and  when  pro<lded 
the  hull  was  done  with.  A  troop  of 
dc^eile,  In-lled  cows  w-ere  let  into  the 
arena  and  the  blood-stained,  irritated, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  exhausted 
gentleman  joined  the  ladies  and 
trotted  off  bellowing  his  thanks  with 
an  eagerness  that  did  not  seem  brave, 
but  was  yet,  in  the  circumstances,  very 
excusabla 

These  are  the  conventional  features 
of  the  PoztogiMse  bull-fight  I  was 
fated,  however,  to  see  an  incident  of  an 
unusual  kind,  which  did  not  gratify. 
The  stoutest  of  the  three  c<(van>  in>.<,  in 
leading  one  of  the  bulls  a  dance  round 
the  ring,  took  matters  too  coolly 
Even  when  the  mob's  voice  told  him 
of  the  menace  in  his  rear,  he  declined 
to  bestir  himself  adequately.  And  so^ 
with  a  rush,  the  bull  caught  him,  got 
broadside  on  and  tossed  both  himself 
and  his  noble  steed,  amid  the  screams 
of  the  ladies.  His  own  injury  was  a 
more  nothing,  for  Iw  managed  to  ftXL 
comfortably  Into  tiie  arms  of  the  men 
outside  the  barrier,  but  his  horse  was 
a  sad  spectacle.  The  poor  beast 
st«mble<l  up  on  three  legs,  with  a 
pitiful  neigh,  dangling  its  fourth  leg 
which  was  plainly  broken  in  two 
places.  Everyone  appeared  dismayed. 
"  There  goes  sixty  pounds  sterling  to 
the  knacker^s  1 "  said  my  critical  neigh- 
bour, as  he  waved  a  shapely  jewelled 
hand  prettily  in  the  air. 

Two  of  the  bulls  were  such  spiritless 
fellows  that  the  /woodoa  were  called 
into  play  against  them;  and  ^is 
also  was  an  interesting  variant  on  the 
Spanish  programme.  The  forcadoa 
made  for  the  bull  empty-handed,  pro- 
tected, as  it  seemed,  by  their  uumbers. 
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Then  one  of  them  folded  his  arms 

anH,  standing  about  two  yards  in 
front  of  Toro'.s  astonislied  muzzle, 
called  him  a  variety  of  unflattering 
names.  Hub  was  more  than  the  ball 
would  endure,  and  he  promptly  tossed 
the  man,  afterwards  planting  his  fore- 
foot upon  the  /orcado*8  chest  with 
great  force.  T  looked  to  see  a  doad 
man  carried  out  when  the  others  had 
drawn  oS  the  ^uadruptHl,  but  happily 
saw  no  such  thing.  T!h»  man  rose 
wiUi  a  bloody  fiioe^  and  the  next 
minute  he  was  tiie  most  earnest  of 
all  in  hanging  on  to  the  hull's  tail, 
when  his  comrades  had  cfimplctely 
captured  the  brute,  which  ailow<xi 
tbiem  to  drag  it  hither  and  thither, 


kick  it  and  punch  it  and  vilify  it 

just  as  they  plwised 

Another  bull  suiri  ri-il  i  veii  worse 
indigmtios.  One  of  tiic  j'orcadoe 
leaped  on  its  baok  and  had  •  wild 
ride  ronnd  the  arena.  He  was  Inciky  ^ 
to  get  off  scot  free,  when  Toro  did 
at  length  dislodge  him  and  attempt 
to  avenge  himself  fur  the  iiumiliation. 

When  all  was  over,  I  returned  to 
the  city  satisfied.  A  Portuguese  bull- 
fight may  not  be  the  ideal  of  ciTilised 
entertainment,  bat  neither  is  it  a  re- 
volting iq>ectacle.  Indeed,  even  with  < 
due  regard  for  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents, it  is  a  show  to  which  one  might, 
with  only  faint  scruples,  take  a  lady. 

Gbibus  EnwABDn. 
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A  BHiVOT  party  ol    three  met 

not  so  very  long  ago  at  a  club, 
which  is  particularly  proud  of  its 
sitiiHtioii,  to  Hwju't  the  arrival  of  a 
fourth.  The  thiee  were  young  men ; 
fciie  fourth,  for  whom  they  waited, 
-was  a  vetenuk  and  a  oelebiity.  He 
was  a  nighty  hunter  and  a  lamouB 
soldier.  Shaking  off  the  mud  of 
Tx)ntlon  in  the  prime  of  hi.s  iiianliood, 
he  had  sought  adventure  in  every 
comer  of  the  British  Elmpire,  and  had 
rarely  gone  empty  away.  He  had 
been  wont  to  carry  his  I^b  in  a  hand 
that  never  trembled,  and  he  had 
learned  to  look  death  in  the  face  with 
an  eye  that  never  flinc}iod  Him, 
therefore,  we  awaited,  expecting  many 
things ;  for  our  host  had  promised 
that  under  the  iweet  isflnenoeB  of  a 
good  lonch  the  ▼eteran  ahonld  be 
persuaded  to  taJk  of  hie  own  adven- 
tures, which,  as  a  general  rule,  was 
the  subject  of  all  others  lie  most  care- 
fully escliewed.  The  hour  came  but 
not  the  man  j  aud  our  capacity  for 
bero>wonhip  was  dwindling  rapidly  to 
a  state  of  positive  disrespect  before 
the  hero  arrived.  At  the  very  out- 
set it  was  obvious  that  his  mood  was 
not  convivial.  His  immaculate  frock- 
coat  wa^  bespattered  to  its  very 
collar,— it  really  was  a  remarkably 
unpleiMant  day  even  for  the  metro- 
polis of  *'a  country  spat  ou  f  l  >y  Ocean 
in  a  rage  " — and  his  back  bore  wit- 
ness of  the  undue  familiaritv  of  a 
muddy  wheel.  His  wliite  gaiters  were 
a  travesty  ol;  their  former  selves,  aud, 
but  for  the  fset  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  lights  of  London  for  aquarter  of  a 
century,  he  would  never  have  worn  a 
new  silk  hat  that  day.   Our  Tctersoy 


in  short,  was  mlBed  in  plumage  and 

in  temper.  While  we  tended  him  in 
the  lavatory  he  hurled  at  ub  an  excuse 
in  which  allusions  to  an  unholy  han- 
som and  the  internal  (or  so  it  sounded) 
tratlic  of  London  could  be  lamtly  dis- 
tinguished abov«  tiie  long  mmUe  of 
denunciation. 

Luncheon  was  not  a  festive  meaL 
Our  guef?t  was  evidently  lalwuring 
under  a  grievance  more  unspeakable 
than  even  the  War  Othoe  could  lia\e 
inflicted.  Nevertheless  the  courses  in 
themselves  were  good,  and  as  the 
veteran  dowly  imbibed  his  last  j^ass 
of  a  particularly  curious  claret^  tlie 
general  outlook  was  evidently  grow- 
ing brighter.  He  became  cautiously 
remini^^t,  till  we  began  to  hope 
that  the  dtnatioii  might  yet  be  re> 
trieved.  Then  some  one  by  an  ill- 
considered  interpellation  ruUied  Of:- 
chance^.  For  while  the  veteran  was 
reflectively  uiifnlflin;:'  an  experience 
wliich  cast  a  vi\id  light  on  tht» 
domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Fathan,  the  misguided  youth,  grow- 
ing impatient  witii  the  more  promis- 
ing prospect  of  success,  asked  him 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  the 
"  tighu  St  place  "  from  which  he  had 
ever  escaped  unscathed,  a  singularly 
Cstuous  question  at  the  best  of  times, 
for  between  one  teally  tight  place  and 
another  thera  is  no  d^(ree  of  oom- 
pji risen.  The  veteran  bristled  ;  the 
mellowing  intiueuce  of  the  meal  was 
undone  in  a  moment ;  he  laid  his 
hand  impressively  on  the  youth's 
shoulder.  "Sir,"  he  said,  **tiils  morn- 
ing a  friend  drove  me  down  Bond 
Street  in  his  brougham,  and  on  my  ' 
way  here  I  succeeded  after  three 
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attempts  in  crossing  Piccadilly.  "Hien 
I  fully  rpf\1ised  what  it  is  to  be  in 
paralysing  feai-  for  life  and  limb. 
Gad,  sir,  if  you  want  tight  places, 
jm  vOl  stay  in  London.''  Thai  wis 
the  end  ol  it  For  two  iolid  honra  the 
veteran  discoursed  with  fervour  and 
conviction  on  the  terrors  of  the  Lon- 
don streets,  nor  did  the  most  insidious 
of  red  herrings  avail  to  draw  him  from 
the  line.  It  was  one  of  life's  little 
diaappointments,  and  it  gave  to  one 
of  the  pearty  his  first  and  bitterest 
grievance  against  London  traffic. 

Now,  thouf,'h  oil!-  warrior'H  views 
were  lughly  coloured  by  reason  of  tlx' 
neamesti  of  the  perils  fnun  which  he 
had  escaped,  it  needs  the  ^Md  fan* 
prosBioPB  of  a  man  who  has  not  seen 
the  streets  of  London  for  a  generation 
to  convey  to  the  average  citizen  how 
hideous  the  congestion  of  his  streets 
reallv  in.  We  who  live,  and  nio%e  (or 
try  to),  and  have  our  being  in  the 
cumbered  streets  of  central  London, 
by  force  of  custom,  hardly  realise  the 
tirgency  ol  the  problem.  Hie  diffi* 
ctdty  ha?^  confronted  us  with  growing 
iiu'nisity  for  the  liwt  forty  yeai-s,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
every  month.  We  apprehend  it 
vaguely :  we  growl  at  the  nuisance  of 
it  vaguely  ;  bat  the  man  in  the  street 
aci'Cpts  it  as  part  of  the  established 
oi'der  of  thinp;s.  He  never  takes  the 
troul)le  to  puiide  out  the  cuuHe  of  it, 
or  to  consider  whether  no  relief  be 
possible.  Tbere  is  a  strong  dash  of 
Sjsmet  in  the  philost^y  of  tibe  average 
Londoner. 

"Wlien  one  comes  to  look  at  the  pro- 
blem squarely  it  is,  after  all,  little  more 
than  a  variation  of  the  time-honoured 
truism  that  a  pint-pot  is  incapable  of 
holding  a  liquid  quart.  ThecuradUip 
tion  of  the  metrqwlis  is  too  swollen 
and  feverish  for  the  arteries  through 
which  it  has  to  flow.  Since  1851  the 
population  of  what  is  now  the  county 
of  London,  with  ittt  120  square  miles 


of  streets  and  houses,  and  a  population 
of  fio  irly  five  millions,  has  b^n  almost 
doubled.  The  main  thoroughfares 
are,  with  well  nigh  infinitesimal  modi- 
fications, to^y  what  ihaj  were  forty 
jmn  ago,  During  the  same  period 
the  circulation  of  the  tratlic  l>etwoen 
the  inner  and  outer  circles  of  the 
metrofw>lis  has  increa.^ed  out  of  all 
proportion  to  even  the  ^'riiwth  of  the 
population.  The  inevitable  result  has 
been  that  the  main  thocoughfsres  ol 
the  centnd  districts,  which  have  not 
been  widened  to  keep  pace  with  tiie 
demands  made  upon  them,  have  be- 
conit?  congested.  The  heart  of  London 
is  HiiffAring  from  fatty  degeneration, 
and  its  whole  system  Isela  the  eflbcts 
of  the  disease.  Sir  John  Wblle  Barry, 
in  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Ijrought  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  enormous 
pressure  of  trathc?  on  oui  streets  has 
been  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
In  the  Fifties^  when  the  population 
was  3,3S0,000  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  ihe  further 
suburbs  and  the  inner  circle  of  urban 
Tyondon  were  neither  a*^'  fonvenient 
nor  ati  cheap  as  they  became  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  the  narrow 
defiles  of  even  Picca^y  and  the 
Strand  may  have  sufficed  to  allow  a 
steady,  if  slow  and  tortuous,  flow  of 
traffic.  So  lonsj  ago  as  1847,  how- 
ever, tlie  delays  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  narrowness  of  our 
main  streets  were  beginning  to  be  felt^ 
and  shrewd  obssrveri^  who  knew  how 
to  look  a  decade  or  so  ahead,  foretold 
t!iar  the  difTiculty  was  not  likely  to 
dininnsh  as  time  went  on.  According 
to  Colonel  Hey  woods  report  to  the 
City  Commissioiiers  of  Sewers,  quot^ 
by  Sir  John  Barry,  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  then  informed  that 
"  the  inadequate  thoroughfares  [Lud- 
gate  and  Holbom  Ilills  were  at  that 
time  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  evil]  are  not  only  inconvenient  but 
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■le  espemive  to  the  pnldiob  to 
polioe  TCgnlatioiie  wfaldi  In^ieffe  the 

free  and  natural  course  of  tin  tnffio 

Uld  tlio  business  of  tho  communitv, 
and  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age."    Sijice  thciio  woixis  were  written 
the  spirit  of  the  Age  has  had  to  endure 
meny  more  aeriona  evilt  than  the  mild 
oongestion  which  alarmed  it  fifty  yeen 
•gOk   In  the  Sixties  PlarliMiient  again 
was  moved  to  action,  and  a  Joint 
Committee  brooded  over  our  swarming 
titreeUi.     By  this  time  most  of  the 
great  railwaya  had  reaehed  London 
and  were  ponring  their  oontribationB 
into  the  maelstrom  of  atreet-traffia 
The  Committee  hit  upon  the  happy 
idea  that,  as  tho  volume  of  it  had 
become  unmHnai,'<'able  al)o\e  ground, 
to  tap  a  certain  amount  of  it  oil'  into 
imdergroimd  channels  would  affind 
relie£   Thia  wee  the  genesis  of  the 
anbtennHiean  horrors  of  the  Metro- 
politan  and    the  District  Railway*?, 
with  their  several  suburban  extensions. 
This  device,  however,  so  far  from 
relieving  the  preaaure  of  whan  tnlBo, 
made  it  yet  more  oyerwhehning.  For 
the  rapid  means  of  oommnnication 
with  the   central    portions    of  the 
metropolis  doubled  and  trebled  the 
population  of  the  suburbs.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  from  being  mere 
purlieus  of  urban  London  they  have 
hedged  the  cily  in  behind  a  network  of 
bricka  and  mflVtari  the  monstrous  oval 
V)lot  seen  on  our  maps  to  flay,  tweh  e 
Tnilfs  hy  eleven.    The  figures  given 
by  Sir  John  Barry  in  the  Journal  op 
THE  SoaiTT  OF  Abts  (November^ 
1898,)  are  meet  teUing.   Since  1851 
the  population  of  Battcrsea  increased 
from  11,000  to  165,000 ;  Fulham  has 
grown  from  a  remote  settlement  of 
12,000  hardv  piotieers  to  a  crowded 
township  uuiubcring   1 1 4,000  souls ; 
the  roral  aoUtodeaef  Kenaington  have 
disappeared  under  the  bmdesi  of 
170,000  inhabitants.    The  hiatory  of 
Gamberwell,  Hackney,  Hammeramitb, 
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Hampstead,  Islington,  T.Mnlp^li^  ami 
Lewiaham  all  tell  the  aama  tale  with 
the  emphaaia  clt  more  or  less  startling 
fij^ures.  Beyond  this  outer  ring  lie 
tiie  e\  cr  gr(nviug  offshoots  of  Omater 
London,  of  which  Bromley,  Harrow, 
Enfield,  Richmond,  and  possibly  Croy- 
don, are  the  moat  important.  Thus 
between  1851  and  1896  the  popula- 
tion of  London  inereaaed  to  the  extent 
of  over  three  millions  and,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Barrjr,  "  during  tlie 
past  decade  the  average  increase  is 
nearly  100,000  per  annum,  equivalent 
to  the  populatiini  of  a  town  like 
Hnddersfield  being  added  yearly  to 
the  numbers  of  the  metropolis." 

Now,  if  we  go  on  pilinpr  Htidders- 
fields  on  Huddersfields  at  the  t^aiiie 
rate  for  the  next  twenty-live  years, 
what  will  London  be  like  in  the 
twentieth  century  f  The  Boyal  CSom- 
miasion,  brooding  over  the  water- 
supply,  has  suggested  anythin<,'  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  millions 
an  anawer  to  this  conundrum,  and 
imagination  bogi^ea  at  the  prospect 
As  regaida  the  congeation  of  our 
street  il  p  int  of  all  this  is  that 
the  London  suburb  may  be  defined 
as  a  place  from  M'hirh  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  iiihal»itnnts,  whether 
on  business  or  on  pleasure  bent,  to 
escape.  To  effect  his  escape  the 
dweller  of  the  aaborb  will  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  murky 
depths  of  the  underground  railway, 
ajid  will  dare  the  changes  and 
chances  of  Clapham  Junction  for  six 
days  a  week  for  the  term  of  his 
natttial  life.  To  earn  his  living  he 
has  to  throw  hiiii -  'f  into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  urban  London ;  to  shop 
after  their  hearts'  desire,  his  women- 
kind  must  needs  be  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  Piccadilly. 

The  effect  of  the  underground  rail- 
ways, then,  baa  been  to  throw  note 
traffic  on  the  atteetp  of  urban  London, 
while  they  M^ieve  them  of  little^  if 
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any.  For  short  journeys  the  passing 
omnibus,  or  tho  attentive  cab  which 
takes  the  wayfiircr  from  the  pave- 
ment where  he  itt  to  the  front  door 
whera  he  would  be^  is  infinitely  mote 
etpeditiooB  than  the  railway,  wfaioh 
means  the  ineriteUe  loss  of  time  in- 
volved in  reachinir  ft  ^tution,  taking  a 
ticket,  anddawdlint^  aixjut  a  sulphurous 
platform  for  a  train  which  at  hest  only 
lAiidt  him  within  ^iproxiiiuite  raidi 
of  his  destinatioQ.  l%e 
is  that  within  the  lut  few  years  the 
wheeled  traffic  in  our  main  Uiorough- 
fare  has  become  thicker  and  more 
Htagaant  than  it  <'\er  was  before. 
Where  the  north  and  .south  stream 
eroases  the  east  and  west  the  pro- 
oession  of  oarriageS)  oafas»  cnuiibiises, 
and  vans  would,  but  for  the  intei> 
vention  of  an  animHt-»>d  semaphort* 
in  oilHkins,  tie  itaelf  into  a  knot 
which  nothing  short  of  dynamite 
ooold  onraveL  Certainly  it  is  only 
stringent  regolatioiu  and  the  splendid 
management  of  the  traffic  by  the 
metropolitiiii  police  that  enal)les  (he 
stream  to  move  with  anything 
resembling  an  even  current.  The 
speotade  of  the  man  in  blue  who 
with  a  waire  of  his  hand  divides  the 
stream  of  tmffic  hither  and  thither, 
piling  it  up  seething  and  champing 
on  either  side,  while  the  footfolk, 
scared  at  this  Hpoilini?  of  the 
Egyptians,  scurry  across  the  narrow 
channel,  is  piotoresqiie  and  never 
fsahi  to  impress  the  intelligent 
foreigner.  But  these  frequent  inter- 
riiptions  to  its  troubled  course  do 
not  help  to  make  locomotion  in 
London  either  swift  or  sure.  Any 
one  who  haa  had  to  catch  a  teain 
at  Waterloo  with  only  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  and  the  Strand  yet  to  be 
crossed  at  Wellington  Street,  realises 
what  a  game  of  chance  locomotion 
in  London  is.  Those  minutes  of 
suspense  while,  watch  in  hand,  the 
traveller  sees  the  precious  minutes 


slipping  away,  and  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  slowly  moving  trathc  cut- 
ting off  his  last  faint  oliaucso  of 
catching  hiti  train,  engender  emotions 
which  diorten  life  in  this  world  and 
imperil  its  prospects  in  the  next  If 
tinv  money,  as  to  most  people  in 
Lond  in  it  umloubt^^dly  is,  the  time 
lost  owing  to  the  con>,'estion  of  the 
Streets  must  represent  millions  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  year,^aa  indeed 
it  ondoohtedly  does,  according  to 
tile  lamentation  of  the  Jeremiah  of 
our  metropolis,  Sir  John  Barry. 

Wliile  the  distinguished  enfjineer 
depicts  tlie  de[>lurable  »ita.te  of  atlairs 
with  a  force  there  is  no  gainsaying, 
and  illaminates  it  with  ^  search- 
light of  statistics  there  is  no  diapnt- 
ing,  the  only  remedy  he  suggests 
seems  little  more  than  a  counsel  of 
perfection.  He  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  the  evil  The  main  tiioroughfares, 
east  and  west,  south  and  north,  are 
too  narrow;  thwefere  the|y  most  be 
enlarged  until  they  aire  spadons 
enough  to  inrhide  everything,  from 
the  brewer's  dray  to  the  man  on  the 
bicycle.  Tlie  width  of  the  Strand, 
a  miserable  forty-fonr  feet  opposite 
Somerset  House,  or  the  cramped 
defile  of  Piccadilly  between  St. 
James's  Street  and  the  Circus,  are  in 
very  truth  a  reproach  and  a  stmnMing- 
block  to  the  richest  and  greatest  city 
in  tlie  world.  Ck)mmendable  and 
pregnant  are  his  strictures  on  the 
''incurable  psttfssM**  whidi  has  cha- 
racterised the  mesgre  attempts  as  yet 
made  to  improve  our  streets.  Any- 
thing that  helps  our  municipal  rulers 
tt»  remember  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  a  single  generation  of 
voters  alone  is  sU  to  the  good. 
Again,  his  recommendation  that  at 
those  points  where  the  north  and 
south  streams  of  traffic  meet  the  ebb 
and  tlow  tjf  the  cast  and  weat, — where 
the  block,  as  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton 
Place  on  a  busy  day  during  the  season, 
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makes  the  attempt  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment the  merest  brayado— the  one 
ahonkl  be  taken  either  above  or  below 
the  other  seems  to  deserve  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  those  in 
authority.  The  immense  advantage 
of  a  viaduct  over  a  level  crossing  can 
be  studied  in  High  Uuiborii  ut  any 
hour  of  the  day,  even  if  the  fall 
bleBdnge  of  it  oan  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  can  remember  the  dear 
old  days  when  the  heavj'  trjiffic  of 
Farringdon  Street  entangled  itself  in 
the  stream  setting  city-wards  at  the 
fSoot  of  Holhora  HjIL  ESnormoody 
eoetly  though  these  bridges,  with 
their  kwg  approaches  and  tbdr  neces- 
sary connections  with  the  streets  on 
tho  level,  must  be,  they  would  be  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  beyond  all  price. 
Any  device  that  would  enable  ua  to 
foreeast  with  some  degree  of  cer^ 
taanty  the  time  necessary  to  cross 
the  Strand  at  Waterloo  Bridge  would 
bp  worth  even  another  penny  in  the 
rates.  But  i>ir  .lohn  Barry's  further 
schema  for  a  wholesale  widening  of 
our  main  thoroughfares,  for  driving  a 
new  street  of  lavish  breadth  throv^h 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis  from  Bays* 
water  even  nnto  Aldgate,  are  as 
Utopian  as  they  are  mar^nificent.  Tt 
is  idle  to  tannt  us  wiih  the  boulevards 

ii  of  Paris  and  with  the  Ringstrasse  of 

Yieona.  The  cost  of  these  vast  im- 
provBUMmts  wonld,  their  advocate 
blandly  admits^  amount  to  many 
millions.  The  ratepayer  of  to  day  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  tho  huge 
incubus  of  debt  which  the  execution 
of  these  schemes  would  involve  on  his 
bordened  shoulders.  It  is,  of  coarse^ 
possible  that  in  the  process  of  genera- 

,  tions  he  may  be  educated  to  the  point 

of  sinkinjT  all  sordid  considerations  in 
his  ambition  to  have  thoroujihtares 
worthy  the  capital  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  bat  he  is  likely  to  be  at 

»        school  for  a  very  long  period. 

Apart  from  the  expense  of  these 


titanic  sch^es,  there  arises  the 
farther  difficulty  of  depopulating 
large  sections  of  me^polis  wMif 
road-making  on  a  large  scale  would 
imply.  The  i^reat  fire  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  furnished  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  plauuiug  tho  streets  of 
urban  London  on  a  generous  scale. 
Wren,  indeed,  saw  the  possilnlities  of 
the  occasion,  bnt  the  rest  of  the  nation 
wa.s  not  educated  up  to  his  standard 
and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 
Possibly  the  engineer  may  have  an- 
other chance  when  the  French  Heet 
steams  up  the  Tluunes  to  lay  our 
capita]  in  dost  and  ashes;  and  lor 
this,  if  vaticinations  from  across  the 
Channel  do  not  err,  we  shall  only 
have  to  wait  for  another  seven  or 
eight  yea  lis.  There  arc  othei-  enthu- 
siasts who  see  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  advent  of  tiie  motors 
car.  As  the  Motor  Gar  Company  in 
a  recent  letter  to  The  Times  very 
neatly  put  it :  "  There  are  two  methods 
of  eliectinf'  a  satisfactory  solution ; 
either  by  giving  street-traffic  twice 
the  area  of  moving  space  it  at  present 
oecapies,  or  by  curtailing  its  volome 
by  one  half."  The  curtailment,  of 
course,  is  u»  be  eflfected  by  replacing 
the  '*  muscular  motive  force  "  (horses, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,)  by  a  "  geueral 
application  of  the  motor-system.** 
dive  na  ten  years,  ^y^  the  Motor 
Osr  Company,  aglow  with  all  the 
"  temerity  **  of  its  "  natural  and,  we 
think,  legitimate  aspirations,"  and  see 
how  we  shall  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
of  London  tragic  for  you.  Far  bo 
it  from  OD»  onversed  in  motorology 
and  its  possibilities  to  throw  cold 
water  on  these  natural,  and  possibly 
legitimate,  aspirations,  more  especially 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Police  in  his 
latest  report  gives  a  testimonial  of  gotxl 
behaviour  to  the  electric  cabn,  and 
seems  to  give  the  system  in  general 
a  pat  on  the  back.  Hie  future  of 
the  motor  lies  on  the  knees  the 
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gods.     Hm   present  motor-carriage, 

apart  from  thp  "  blooming  'umming 
birds,"  as  I  ouc«  heard  a  jaundiced 
cabuian  style  the  vehicles  described 
in  Uie  chaste  language  of  the  ConmuA- 
sioiier^s  report  as  "backney  oarria^ 
propelled  by  mechanical  power,"  doea 
not  Bean  to  have  won  its  way  into 
the  affections  or  the  confidence  nf  the 
niuri  in  the  street.  If  J^ndoii  i«  to 
be  invaded  by  whirring  Juggcrmitits 
of  oompUcatediuaclimery,  punotaating 
their  erratio  conne  with  pvflb  of 
mephitic  v  apour,  the  last  state  of  our 
street'?  will  l>6  worse  than  the  first. 
Srill,  tlicrt'  is  no  telHni*  into  what  the 
motor  au-  may  not  have  developed 
within  the  next  ten  years.  For  the 
nonce^  while  "  miiseiilar  motive  faroe^" 
with  all  ita  impeiCBotioiiB,  continues  to 
comber  our  streets,  the  problem  of 
their  congestion  is  sufficiently  urgent 
i-o  make  some  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  immediate 
relief  by  less  heroic  measures  no 
soperfluotts  labour. 

Of  the  heterogeneous  miscellany  of 
vehirli's,  of  the  c;irria2fo«,  cabs,  carts, 
vans,  drays,  and  barrows  which  crowd 
our  busiest  streets,  the  moat  frequent, 
the  most  uncompromising,  and  the 
most  obstnictive  is  tiie  omnibus.  The 
omnibus  in  a  crowded  skeet  is  what 
a  punt  is  at  Henley.  By  virtue  of 
its  sheer  bulk  it  cannot  take,  though 
it  may  inflict,  injury.  In  a  crush 
there  is  little  ciiauce  of  slipping  past 
it,  save  lor  a  particularly  reckless  and 
agile  hansom  whose  driver  is  venture- 
some enough  to  risk  the  odds  of  « 
doubtful  inch  on  either  side.  Its 
stoppacje  causses  a  commotion  wliicli 
can  be  traced  for  a  hundred  yards 
in  its  wake.  It  is  the  bully  of 
London.  It  is  growing  in  numbers 
with  every  year,  and  has  iA  late  de- 
veloped a  tendency  to  encroach  on 
streets  in  which  it  has  little  business 
and  out  of  which  it  frightens  frailer 
vehicles.  In  tlie  busiest  thoroughfares 


of  the  town  it  is,  whether  wanted  or 
not,  the  most  frequent  item  in  the 
maelstrom  of  trnfTir  that  goes  roaring 
down  to  swell  liie  vortex  out^iide  the 
Mansioa  House.  According  to  \h& 
statisticSy  talcen  (with  doe  ai^nywled^ 
ment)  firom  Sir  John  Barry's  article  in 
the  Journal  op  the  Sociktt  op  Arts, 
it  can  be  shown  that  every  third 
vehicle  passing;  down  our  main 
thorouglifai^es  in  the  inner  circle  is  an 
omnibus.  The  following  figures  show 
the  total  number  of  atf  vehicles  pass* 
ing  through  the  under-mentioned 
streets  at  a  busy  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  iiroportionate  number  of  onmi- 
buses  per  hour : 

VehicleM.  Omnibuses. 

Cheapside   992  384 

The  Strand    ...  1,238  444 

Picoadilly   1,497  423 

Tottenham  Oourt 

Road    661  467 

At  the  comer  of  Tottenham  Oourt 
Bead,  which  is  the  particular  huntsng* 

ground  of  the  omnibus,  seven  or  eight 
pass  the  bewildered  observw  within 
the  space  of  a  minute. 

The  onmiVm«»,  therefore,  iieems  to 
loom  too  large  in  the  drama  of  con- 
gested London.  There  is  a  want  of 
modesty  and  a  tendency  to  undue 
self-assertion  in  the  character  of  this 
modern  Car  of  .Tu?£»emant.  Certain 
it  is  that  it  has  forced  itself  into 
undue  prominence  during  the  last  few 
years,  When  the  century  was  young, 
the  omnibus  had  not  yet  appesjred  on 
the  London  stage.  Whoever  before 
its  advent  desired  to  reach  central 
London  from  the  further  suburbs, 
chartered  a  seat  iu  the  mail-coach 
like  any  other  genuine  traveller.  The 
metropolitan  stage-coach,  the  official 
style  and  title  of  the  omnibus,  seems 
to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1829,  though  its  early  history  i« 
somewhat  obscure.  It  supplied  a 
want  and  seems  to  have  wcm  popu- 
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larity,  despite  the  terrors  of  the 
obsolete  knife-boAid  mud  the  pirBcies 

of  unprincipled  conductors  immortal- 
ised by  Loeeh.  Bni  until  within  the 
last  deofidt*  it  docs  not  sooni  to  have 
claimed  more  than  iUi  fair  nhare  of 
the  rood.  In  1871,  before  the  intro- 
ductioii  of  the  tnun-car,  be  it  re- 
membered, added  a  new  incubuH  to 
suburban  streets,  the  total  number  of 
omnibuses  was  a  little  over  a  thousand. 
The  Oommissionci'fs  rei>ort  of  1897 
gives  the  total  number  of  them 
licMued  last  year  as  8,190,  in  addition 
to  1,378  tram-ears  whidi  the  Com- 
missioner, for  ciyptic  purposes  of  his 
own,  includes  within  the  category  of 
stage-coaches.  With  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  therefore,  the  number  of  om- 
nibnses  has  been  trebled,  and  that  rate 
of  increase  shovs  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing. Since  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  the  number  of  omnibuses  lui-s, 
accordini;  to  calculations  ba.sed  on  the 
Htatisticii  of  the  police-report,  increased 
every  year  at  the  average  rate  of 
thirtj-five  per  cent  During  the  same 
period  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
licensed  hansoms  amounts  to  little 
more  than  an  nvciafjp  of  ton  per 
cent.  Till?  number  of  those  veliicles 
which  the  Londoner  labels  with  the 
unkindly  soubriquet  of  ffratder,  but 
known  to  the  police  by  tibe  pet  name 
of  idareiices,  has  within  the  last  f(»ur 
yoarv  nr  tually  dcrroased  from  3,613 
in  1  ^  *J  to  3,58  3  in  1  'j  7 ,  i  ncl  usi  ve 
of  eighteen  "  hackney  carriages  pro- 
pelled by  mechanical  power." 

Our  ccntenticm  of  the  startling  in- 
crease  of  omnibuses  in  compari.son  with 
that  of  hansoms  and  four-wheelers  has 
bf  cn  amply  borne  out  by  a  remark  in 
til  is  yeai's  ruport  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  (than  whom, 
whm  onoe  he  discards  the  trammds 
of  official  terminology,  there  is  no 
shrewder  critic  of  the  composition  of 
London  trafTic),  in  wliich  he  delivers 
himself  of  the  guarded  sentiment  that 


"the  improvement  in  stage^carriages 
has  been  so  great  in  the  last  few 

years  that  a  great  number  of  persona 
who  formerly  enga^jed  cnH'<  now  use 
oinnibu-^f  s  ;ind  tram-curs.  '  TakiiiL,'  the 
otttcial  tigures  of  the  two  great  omni- 
bus companies,  the  London  General 
and  the  Road  C^r,  who^  between  them, 
own  more  than  half  the  omnibuses  in 
the  streets  of  I^ndon,  the  increnso 
of  the  number  of  these  vehicles  which 
more  than  any  make  for  the  congest- 
ing of  our  streets,  is  equally  striking. 
When  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  was  founded  in  1855  its 
rolling-stock  was  estimated  at  580 
omnibuses;  in  IHLtl  it  boasted  of 
860.  According  to  its  latest  report 
(June,  1698),  it  congratulated  itself 
on  running  1,190  omnibuses  daily 
throuj^out  the  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  hundred  on  the  corre.spond- 
ing  period  of  If^OT.  The  Road  Car 
was  in  a  no  less  tlourishing  state.  It 
was  running  on  a  daily  average 
365|  "  pair-horse  cars  "  (every  one  is 
at  liberty  in  a  free  country  to  choose 
his  own  fancy  name  to  describe  our  old 
friend  the  omnibus)  and  had  twenty- 
one  others  "  in  an  advanced  siat<i 
of  eonsi ruction,"  which  have  pi'obably 
been  launched  on  our  streets  within 
the  last  six  months.  Most  of  the 
omnibus  companies  and  associations, 
though  the  actual  figures  are  not  to 
hand,  have  assured  me  tlmt  their  half 
yearly  dividends  mnke  the  hearts  of 
their  shareholders  to  leap  with  joy 
and  their  eyes  swell  with  fatness. 
This  is  all  very  satisfactory  from  the 
shareholders'  pmnt  of  view,  but  it  does 
not  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  Metropolis.  The  total 
number  of  omnibuses  licensed  at  pre- 
sent would  (so  a  hardened  juggler  in 
figures  has  compttted  for  me),  with 
the  nose  of  the  horse  behind  just 
touching  the  tail-board  in  front  of 
it,  form  an  unbroken  proceftsion  well 
over  thirteen  miles  in  length.  Now 
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beiiring  in  niiiul  that  of  late  years 
thifci  proce*»ijioii  Impi  iiicrea8ed  every 
year  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  per 
omt,  how  long  will  it  be  More 
the  total  number  of  the  metropo- 
litan  stage  ooachee  extend  from  <iuB 
earth  to  the  moon  ?  Those  enrious 
to  (lisco\er  the  riurht  answer  to  this 
conundrum  will  kindly  consult  Mr. 
Holt  Schooling.  What  is  of  more 
urgent  snblimaiy  interest  is  the  pro> 
blem,  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
predominance  of  the  omnibus  will 
make  the  cotiijnstion  of  our  .streets 
wdi  sf  c(»ugee(te(l,  and  will  denominate 
the  rate  of  progretw  of  the  internal 
traffic  of  London  in  the  lowest  t^ms 
of  tiw  slowest  omnibus  t  Hie  only 
correct  answer  is  "not  long."  If  the 
halfpenny  faie«!,  an  experiment  said 
to  have  been  tried  in  (jlas^ow  with 
substantial  success,  are  introduced  in 
London,  «s  there  is  every  probability 
they  will  be  before  long,  the  answer 
must  be  **yety  soon,"  and  this  an- 
swer, thou^  oorr^,  is  very  far  from 
satisfying  the  examiner. 

80  long  as  the  (annibus  meets  a 
demand  every  fair  uiiaded  man  will 
bid  it  run  on  and  prosper.  But  when 
it  meets  no  demand,  and  only  runs 
because  it  has  been  set  in  motion 
merlinTiK-ril^v.  and  makes  foi*  conges- 
tion rather  than  convenience,  it  is 
time  to  stop  that  omnibus.  Now 
the  Mecca  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  good  omnibuses,  of  the  pirates 
no  one  will  take  any  account,  tot 
their  final  terminus  is  Qehenna — is 
the  City,  whether  their  last  stage 
be  labelled  Liverpool  Street,  l/ondon 
Bridge,  or  WhitechapeL  By  ten 
o'clock  a.nL  every  one  who  has 
businen  in  the  C^ty  should  be  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  nor  should  he 
be  a  hie  to  leave  it  before  five  o'clock 
p.m.  If  he  does,  he  can  afford  a 
cab-fare  or  the  wear  ai»d  tear  of  shoe- 
leather.  The  misguided  indiv^ual 
who  drifts  casually  into  the  City 


during  business  -  hours  we  do  not 
take  into  our  reckoning  ;  our  object 
is  the  least  congestion  of  the  greatest 
number.  From  the  hours  between 
ten  a.m.  and  five  p.m.  the  internal 
traffic  of  London  might  be  relieved 
of  one  third  of  the  pressure  upon  it. 
<  )u  the  8ame  principle  between  thesis 
hours  no  omnibus,  or  only  a  limited 
nvunber,  ought  to  be  allowed  within 
a  radius  of  (say)  two  miles  oi 
Charing  Cross.  Before  this  hour 
the  omnibuses  should  have  conveyed 
all  1,'eniiine  workers  to  their  destina- 
tions, and  after  five  oVlnck  they  would 
be  available  to  take  them  home  again 
without  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of 
the  community.  This  dose-time  for 
omnibuses  should  be  more  strictly 
and  rigorously  enforced  in  the  case 
of  thoso  streets  which  have  only 
lately  been  invaded.  Bond  Street  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  bitter  cry  of 
the  Bond  Street  shopkeepers,  com> 
plsining  that  the  invasion  of  the 
omiubuses  is  scaring  away  tlieir  most 
vahiable  customers  is  not  an  idle 
plaint.  The  advent  of  the  oninibiKs 
means  the  exodus  of  the  brouj^ham. 
We  live  in  a  democratic  age,  and 
possibly  the  man  (or  rather  the 
woman)  in  the  brougham  OUffht  to 
he  legislated  out  of  existence.  But 
until  he  (or  she)  has,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  been  deprived  of  all 
rights  of  citizenship,  it  would  be 
<mly  fair  to  allow  him  access  to  the 
streets  where  he  would  be.  After 
all,  much  as  it  may  disgust  the 
Badical  journals  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact,  the  owner  of  a  private 
ciirriage  in  a  unit  of  the  People  no 
less  than  the  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  own  one.  He  not  only  pays  for 
it,  but  he  pays  a  tax  for  it ;  and  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  the  free  u.se 
of  h'lH  property,  suhjcet  of  eourse  to 
the  general  couvciucnce  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  proprietor  of  the 
omnibus  or  the  cak   Between  Oass 
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legislation  and  Mass  legialation  thara 
is  no  diattnotkm  ol  ^rranny.  I 
woold  recommend  this  simple  foci 

to  the  notice  of  our  Commissioners 
of  Police,  who  uie  perhaps  (for 
reasons  which  our  Home  Secre- 
taries ooold  donlitlass  explain)  a 
littie  apt  to  ignore  it.  A  recent 
manifesto  of  the  honorary  secretary 
oi  the  Advertisement  Regulation 
Society  (see  The  Pall  ^Tall  Gazette 
for  December  2nd,  181)8,)  is  beyond 
measure  shocking.  It  is  surely  in- 
oonariTable  that  even  an  omnilras 
would  be  so  base  as  to  ran,  not, 
as  has  been  insidiously  suggested, 
to  carry  passengers  but  to  display 
advertisements,  more  especially  as  an 
examination  of  the  balance-sheets  of 
the  omnibus  companies  forces  one 
to  the  condvaion  that  the  revome 
derived  from  passenger4raffic  far  out- 
weighs tibe  harvest  garnered  by  the 
display  of  advertisements.  To  nm  an 
omnibus  for  tlie  sake  of  its  advertis««- 
ments  only  would  not  pay,  and  there- 
lore  onr  belief  in  human  nature  (even 
inelnding  the  oemibuafiioiiirietor^a) 
is  unshaken.  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  remains  that  the  omnibus  has 
now  begun  to  encuml)er  a  good  many 
streetii  of  the  West  End  where,  during 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  and  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  Commissions  of  Police  should 
step  in.  By  virtue  of  the  Metro 
politan  8treet4s  Act,  l^fJT  (.31  Vic, 
cap.  cxxxiv.),  and  his  licensing-power 
he  can  bring  very  oonsiderabto  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  route  and  the 
behavioar  of  the  metropolitan  stage- 
coaches.  Tliat  persistant  and  influ- 
ential appeals  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Police  can  prevail  has  of  late  been 
shown  at  the  Marble  Arch  and  at 
Enifl^tsbridge.  The  omnibuses  here 
used  to  stop  outride  a  row  of  private 
houses  whose  t^umts  objected  to  the 
nuisanoeb   They  appealed  to  the  Com- 


missioner  of  Eolioe^  and  tiie  stopping- 
plaoe  for  omnibuses  has  been  removed 
some  f     hundred  yards  away  to  a 

spot  whore  there  are  no  private  houses 
to  be  inconvenienced.  The  omnibus- 
conductor  may  blaspheme  at  first,  but 
the  gentleman  in  blue  soon  teaches 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  inevitable. 
At  the  same  time  the  authorities  are 
loth  to  interfere  wiUi  the  liberties 
of  the  metropi'h'tan  stage-coaches  ; 
perhaps  they  feel  that  police- regula- 
tions ''are  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  tlie  age."  By  tiie  same  token  a 
cynical  friend»  who  adorns  the  box- 
seat  of  a  metropolitan  stage-COach* 
pointed  out  to  me  that  tlie  avernp;o 
constable  never,  whatever  its  niisdc- 
meanours  may  be,  deals  very  harslily 
with  a  brewer's  dray.  Sudi  interven- 
tion would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  force.  The  asBodations  hallow- 
ing the  festooned  barrels  mollify  him. 
After  all,  a  liuman  heart  beats  beneath 
tlie  blue  tunic.  But  in  a  mattei-  of 
such  urgency  to  the  comamuity  at 
large,  as  the  relief  of  our  congested 
streets,  it  would  be  well  if  the  licensing 
authoriti&s  would  sheath  themselves 
in  triple  brass  proof  against  all  in- 
dulgence ;  for,  though  it  iis  not  chiirncd 
that  a  stricter  adjustment  iu  the  num- 
ber of  omnibuses  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  altogether  remove 
the  Burden  of  London,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly afiford  some  relief.  And  as 
things-  now  stand  even  a  slight  measure 
of  reUcf  would  be  a  l>ooa.  \N'heti  Pas- 
cal obtained  hia  charter  to  run  the 
first  omnibus  in  medieval  Bsris,  it 
was  a  conveyance  to  the  convenience 
of  all  and  sundry,  and  its  name  still 
commemorates  the  primary  rea<^nn  for 
its  existence.  In  modern  London  the 
title  is  losing  its  original  meaning  in  a 
new  and  iU-favoured  significance,  see- 
ing that  the  omnibus  is  fast  becoming 
a  universal  nuisance. 

P.  H.  OAKunr-WiujAHs. 
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MAnAMR  POULABD'S  DAY>DR£AM8. 


**  (M,  Sngneur!  wbat  a  noiai.  One 
cannot  make  onesdl  beecd.  Whftt 
does  he  want,  th^  this  Joseph^  that 

he  whines  so  ?  " 

INhulanie  Pouhinl  hud  down  luT 
dUtHilj  and  lix>ked  half  apologetically, 
hall  nervoudy,  at  the  barber^B  wife, 
who  was  in  the  m»lit  of  a  most  thxil- 
Bng  scene  involTiDg  many  of  the  snr- 
ronnHinj^  reputations,  nnd  who  must 
therefore  conciliated  at  least  till 
the  end  of  the  tale.  Then  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  open  door  where  on  the 
step  her  two  grandchildren  eat  play- 
ing with  Joseph,  the  shoemaker's 
black  puppy.  Joseph  and  Reine  and 
Alphonsine  were  very  in  ti mate,  and 
most  of  their  life  whs  spent  on  their 
gtaudmother's  doorstep. 

Madame  FOolard  was  small  and 
brown  and  cnunpled  like  a  eheetnnt^ 
—the  kind  they  make  rosaries  of  in 
Italy.  She  was  old,  hut  lici-  Imir  \vn^ 
still  brown,  und  lier  eyes,  whicli  h;id 
been  her  chief  dowry,  had  worn  well. 
Her  csp  was  indescribable,  being  a 
Breton  cap  of  the  most  elabomte 
kind,  a  thing  of  twists  and  curves 
and  streamers ;  her  collar,  white  and 
goffered,  reached  far  lieyond  her 
shoulders,  and  as  .she  .sat  spinnini; 
in  her  kitchen  she  l«x>ked  a  pretty 
peevish  old  woman,  as  in  dajs 
gone  by  she  had  lotted  a  pretty 
peevish  young  woman*  She  lived  in 
her  kitchen  with  a  row  of  green  1x)n\1s 
on  the  dresser,  and  spoke  .seldom 
except  when  the  barber  s  wife  looked 
in  to  gossip.  She  wasn't  at  all  pleased 
with  her  life^  Msdame  Poulard ;  she 
wanted  mwe  honour  and  glory,  and 
there  was  none  to  be  had  in  the 
presenti  so  she  retired  to  the  psst^ 


only  coming  back  now  and  then  to 
slap  her  grandchildren.  She  sat  in 
the  comer  spinning,  and  remembering 

the  days  of  rnilk  and  honey. 

Wo  all  ha\e  our  rlream*?,  and  hers 
hud  Immhi  a  wholesale  grocer  h  tihop, 
(the  grooer  was  there^  to  her  hand 
so  to  say,)  a  beaatifiil  diop^  shrif 
after  shelf  of  chocolat  3Plantenr  merg- 
ing into  coffee,  riee,  soap,  eandles,  and 
sardines.  Not  only  so,  hut  he,  the 
grocer,  had  discovered  how  long  and 
brown  and  sleepy  her  eyes  were,  so 
tiiat  it  was  all  going  well ;  she  would 
occupy  the  first  pasition  in  the  ooontiy 
round  and  sit  behind  the  counter  on 
market-days  wearinij  a  ea5:hmere  apron, 
as  one  does  who  givea  dii-ectious  and 
converses  while  others  weigh  and 
measure. 

Ah,  how  well  it  aU  pranised  1  She 

had  quite  1o\  ed  her  young  grooer  :  and 
then  .suddenly  it  went  wronj?.  One 
evening  she  walked  into  her  shop  that 
was  to  be,  and  found  a  crowd  in  the 
baok-parlour  and  laughter  and  voices 
and  biseoits  and  a  bo&ble  of  wine ;  the 
son  kept  her  frcNn  seeing  anything  but 
dark  forms  against  the  window,  but 
thev  all  «eeined  glad  to  see  hm'  and 
to  think  lier  coming  very  appropriate, 
and  her  fat  father-in-law  patted  her 
on  the  back,  and  called  her  a  good 
giri,  and  said  that  she  had  just  oome 
in  time  to  see  her  brother-in-law,  and 
her  heart  sank.  For  the  love  she  had 
for  her  wholesale  grocer  was  of  the 
quality  suited  to  eldest  sons  who 
inherit ;  and  here  she  found  she  had 
been  wrong  all  the  tame,  and  had 
been  squandering  all  her  smiles  and 
her  dreamy  looks  on  a  younger  son 
with  no  poeitftoai  and  no  ooonter^ 
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while  here  was  the  one  she  really 
lovod  come  from  over  the  AM  with 
a  rea^ly-iutwic  wife  ! 

When  Madame  Poulard  reached 
UiiB  part  of  the  stqry,  she  iiiTftriably 
loBt  her  temper.  She  dropped  her 
distaff,  soolded  Alphonsine  and  Beine^ 
and  slammed  the  duor  on  the  puppy, 
so  that  thev  had  to  le;ive  their  door- 
step  and  their  play  and  hope  tor  a 
better  mood  after  tea.  Then  she 
woald  pack  np  her  work  and  go  on 
with  the  Bfcorj  and  be  oomforted.  In 
any  case  there  had  been  no  mistake 
about  Poniard.  As  the  elder  Poulard 
she  liad  IovcmI  him,  and  Poulard  the 
elder  he  was,  and  continued  to  he. 
And  though  the  gfooer^s  shop  had 
tadadj  and  the  oandlea  and  the  8ar> 
dinea  had  never  existed,  atiU,  the 
memory  of  her  wishViw'.  a^  at  last 
it  liad  taken  place,  was  soc^thiug.  It 
had  lasted  for  three  days,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  best  Breton  weddings. 
On  the  first  day  they  were  married, 
ahe  and  Poniard  Ain^,  he  wearing 
a  waistcoat  stitched  with  yellow  and 
a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat  with  flow- 
ing ribands,  and  she,  a  black  gown 
with  velvet  bands  and  a  lace  cap  lined 
with  blue,  to  please  the  Virgin  in  whose 
month  of  May  the  wedding  was  held. 
On  the  second  day,  she  and  Poulard 
drovp  in  a  big  cart  accompanied  by 
her  iKxk  ciij)b<mrd  with  brass  hinges, 
twenty-four  unbleached  linen  chemises, 
a  pair  ai  copper  amSem,  and  her  brown 
eyes,  which  (as  has  been  already  said) 
were  her  chief  possession.  They 
drove  then,  slowly,  and  vrith  few 
words,  there  being  no  further  need  for 
conversation  now  that  tJie  thing  was 
done.  When  they  passed  a  cottage, 
the  woman  eame  oat  and  looked  at 
the  cupboard,  and  understood  and 
enyifld.  At  kngth  they  stopped  in 
a  village  ;  it  was  evening,  and  Poulard 
drove  to  a  small  house  having  a  green 
bough  hanging  over  the  door,  and 
a^^dnst  tAiB  wall  a  board  with  the 


words  freshly  painted,  Bar:  Lucien 
Poulard  pfnrhJt^M  fnod,  drmkf  and 
lodging  for  dkih  aiid  h>'<v^t.  This  was 
a  pleasant  prosperous  memory  ;  this 
green  bough  swinging  in  the  wind 
meant  carte  drawn  up  by  the  wayside, 
and  thirsl^  people  wdA  vermouth  luid 
seltz  and  cognac  and  sirop  and  cider. 
And  the  fact  of  Lucien  Poulard's  being 
prepared  to  supply  man  and  beast 
wiiii  food,  drink^  and  lodging  meant 
fairs  and  markets  and  country  wag- 
gons, and  baskets  of  batter  and  eggs, 
and  yellow  plums,  and  stalls  in  the 
square  opposite  the  church,  and  round 
brown  women  in  blue  aprouss,  arid  a 
full  stable.  It  meant  empty  baskets 
in  tiie  afternoon,  and  hungry  people, 
and  kmg  narrow  tables,  and  fried  tripe 
and  brown  bread. 

Here  Madame  Poulard  came  back 
to  the  present  and  found  Reine  (-rying 
and  hungry,  and  the  black  puppy 
gnawing  one  of  her  shoes  and  Alphon- 
sine enoooraging  him,  rolling  about  the 
floor  and  saying :  "  Look,  then,  Grand- 
mother, how  hungry  he  is,  this  little 
Joseph  ;  he  wants  some  rice-cake." 
llien  Ma<.lame  Poulard  would  rise  up 
m  a  rage,  and  say,  '  Ait^j  bou  I  I  must 

keep  honae  for  a  d^g  then,  must  It" 
But  neverthelees  lor  peace  and  qaiet> 
ness  she  did  i^  and  the  three  were 

soon  rolled  up  under  the  table  with 
slices  of  breafl  and  onions,  and  Madame 
Poulard  free  to  go  b«ick  to  her  wed- 
ding-feast and  the  lifting  down  of  her 
oak  cupboard,  which  took  place  amid 
many  jokes  and  the  help  of  dark  curly- 
haired  men  in  blue  blouses,  and  a 
bottle  of  tnn  ordinaire.  Tt  was  finally 
settled  in  its  corner  where  it  still 
stood,  enclosing  one  or  two  very  thiu 
white  darned  obeauaes  cherished  for 
old  sake'a  sake  and  folded  peaoafally 
in  their  grave  on  the  top  shelf. 

Hut  thf^  dinner,  ah,  that  was  a 
merry  tiling  to  think  of  !  To  this  day 
Madame  Poulard  can  smell  the  stew 
of  liver  and  kidney,  and  the  roasted 
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pig's  feet  and  the  cream -cheese,  can 
recHll  the  Irn&t  and  the  uproar,  every- 
one speaking  and  no  uue  listening  ; 
«iid  tli«!i  the  wiafaing-up ;  if  it  had 
been  the  grooer  himaelf,  there  oould 
not  have  been  more  disheSi  for  grocw 
ph-e  was  thrifty  and  would  have  taken 
no  pride  in  feasting  the  noisxhlwur- 
hood,  would  very  likely  have  done  it 
hurriedly  in  two  days,  whei-eas  there 
was  still  the  danoe  to  eome^  Madame 
Poulard  rofieoted  with  pleasure.  It 
bad  happened  in  this  very  room  she 
was  sitting  in,  before  it  had  been 
di\nded  into  two  after  Poulard's 
death,  when  the  business  fell  off,  and 
the  green  branch  withered,  and 
Madame  Bonlard  sat  spinning  and 
thinking  all  day  long.  But  on  the 
great  day  of  the  dance  it  had  been 
the  (»rii,n!i  (1  long  low  room  ;  the  planed 
brown  wooden  rafters  wore  immensely 
thick,  and  some  were  carved  so  beau- 
tifully that^  if  they  had  been  sold  at 
their  worth,  Madame  Poulard  mi^t 
have  been  at  her  ease  witib  a  servaiit» 
and  a  grwn  merino  apron  every  df\y 
of  the  week.  A  curious  white  uianiel 
piece  stretched  far  into  the  room,  and 
was  so  wide  at  eidwr  side  that  in 
winter  every  one  sakt  round  the  glow- 
ing peats  in  the  shelter  of  the  huge 
fireplace ;  and  on  stormy  nights  the 
snow  fell  so  thickly  through  the  wide 
chimney,  that  it  wakfxl  the  black 
puppy,  who,  heariuj^  a  hissing  sound, 
dreamed  he  was  at  home  at  the  shoe- 
maker's and  that  it  was  supper-time. 
The  chimnej'p&eee  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  room  now,  but  on  the 
famous  night  it  had  not  been  so  pro 
minent;  it  was  summer  then,  and 
instead  of  flames  a  row  of  chairs  stood 
all  round  the  hearth,  making  it  look 
like  a  white  throne  prepared  for  the 
most  distinguished  guest.  The  floor 
had  been  well  rubbed,  and  there  were 
bunches  of  small  blue  hydrangeas  tied 
along  the  wall  at  intervals.  Monsieur 
Pol  had  oome  from  Berrien  bringing 


his  fiddle  with  him.  He  wa*?  a  fat, 
thirsty  old  man,  who  could  ne\  er  get 
anything  to  eat  sufficiently  raw  for 
his  taste.  "A  fried  egg, '  ho  vronld 
crjt  "and  not  too  mndi  fried, 
Madame,  I  implore  you;"  or,  **i8i»- 
pristi  !  What  is  this  ?  Take  it  away, 
^radeiuoisello  ;  T  asked  for  (hi  uTider- 
done  cutlet,''— and  so  on.  with  shrug- 
ging of  sliuulders  and  uplifted  hands  ; 
but  the  pmnt  of  Monsieor  Pol  was 
that  he  played  the  fiddle  with  taste 
and  energy,  and  that  he  also  did  it  for 
nothing.  Sometimes  he  would  play 
for  a  whole  evening,  if  he  had  been 
hoothed  at  starting  by  a  piece  of  raw 
beef-steak,  or  coaxed  by  a  lightly- 
boiled  egg.  He  wore  his  best  clothes, 
the  suit  reserved  for  christenings  and 
funerals  and  weddings,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  tie  ;  for  christenings 
and  weddings  it  w<is  a,  itxi  i-ord  with 
tassels ;  for  funerals  it  w^  a  puiplu 
cord  with  tassels  tied  with  long  loops ; 
his  shoes  were  very  shiny  and  black 
with  thick  wooden  soles,  and  tliey 
were  only  about  one  H\f.e  too  big  for 
hiin.  If  one  iiad  met  him  on  the  road 
in  ordinary  circumstances  one  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  diffivrenoe  in 
the  aise  of  his  feet,  as  his  work-day 
tab'.'f-.  ere  large  enough  to  contain 
both  feet  in  one,  and  although  they 
were  stuffed  with  hnv.  they  looked 
([uit^^  tlie  most  uncomtortable  things 
anyone  could  have  chosen  to  walk  in. 

The  room  soon  filled  with  fanners' 
stout  wives  and  their  daughters  of 
much  the  same  make  on  a  smaller 
scale.  They  all  arrived  hwngiy  and 
in  great  good  humour,  although  they 
had  walked,  or  jolted  in  springless 
carts,  for  miles  to  be  present  at  this 
entertainment^  and  everyone  began  the 
evening  w  itli  boiled  beef,  and  cider, 
and  thick  sUoes  of  sour  brown  house- 
hold  bread. 

Monsieur  Pol  was  then  begged  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  a 
seat  in  the  chimney,  whidi  he  did, 
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woeompuned  by  hia  fiddle^  and  then 

the  fun  began.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  danced,  while  their  mothers 
grieved  over  the  fall  in  cheese.  ;iml 
the  short  summer  night  wore  on,  and 
old  womeii  aat  in  the  yard  amoni;  the 
waggons  and  carts  with  buketa  full 
of  sweet  pastry  to  sell  and  ginger- 
bread made  in  the  shape  of  dogs  and 
rabbits ;  and  they  did  such  a  thrivini!^ 
business  at  the  end  of  each  danee  that 
every  one  was  thirsty,  and  tlie  bough, 
swinging  over  the  door,  thought  tiiat 
if  ttiis  was  an  earnest  of  things  to 
come,  they  would  soon  make  their 
forttme.  Ah  !  it  had  been  a  weddiiit^ 
and  no  mistake;  it  was  long  talked 
of  in  the  country-side,  and  the  memory 
of  it  now  warmed  Madame  Foulard's 
hearti  as  she  rase  stiffly  from  her  ohair, 
and  came  back  across  the  years  to  her 
fallen  {brtnnes  and  di8<x>ntent,  and  lit 
the  swmging  lamp,  and  in  the  dim 
wavering  light  looked  for  the  chilfhcii 
and  that  Joseph,  already  curled  up  in 
»  wann  little  yelping  dreaok  It  gave 
her  strei^[th  to  torn  to  these  tiresome 
children  with  their  wants,  and  their 
going  to  bed,  and  getting  up,  and 
their  rice  eake,  anrl  torn  pinafores, 
and  puppies,  and  disturbings. 

8he  trod  on  something  soft  in  her 
searchi  and  found  Heine's  stoeking 
lying  on  tlie  floor,  a  mass  of  coarse 
blue  tangled  wool  and  dropped  stitches. 
"Ah,  hnnte'  diriii".!"  she  muttered, 
more  work  for  lier  in  the  morning  ; 
but  for  that  matter  it  was  all  the 
same;  if  it  wasn't  a  stoddagt  it  was 
sraoething  else.  Dame  !  how  diflbrent 
she  hod  meant  the  ending  to  be,  after 
the  hope  and  the  forethought  and  tlie 
daughter,  and  the  sheets  and  the  under- 
clothing of  her  own  spinning  and 
marking,  and  the  son-in-law  and  the 
basketehop  in  Iforlaiz.  She  could 
dose  her  eyes  and  see  it  all  plainly ; 
the  Grand  Rue  with  quaint  old  houses 
almost  toviching,  having  carved  doors 
and  beautiiol  winding  oak  stairs  with 


figures  of  saintSi  here  and  there^  to 
keep  the  inmates  from  evil, — some^ 
she  had  been  told,  had  watched  there 
for  four  hundred  years.  P>ut  all  this 
was  by  the  way ;  one  room  in  particu- 
lar interested  her,  not  because  it  was 
there  they  had  brought  the  frightened 
little  Princess  Maiy  Stuart,  to  rest 
after  her  t<^ing  on  the  sea  and  her 
loni:r  journey  from  Scotland  to  many 
the  FrtMuli  Kind's  son;  little  five- 
year-old    Prinee<ises   didn't  interest 

her,  though  they  weve  on  a  wedding- 
jonmey,  mafoit  wm  I  She  had  quite 
enough  to  think  of  in  her  own  family, 
and  tlie  room  would  do  admirably  for 

her  own  occupation  should  the  hov 
DUa  see  lit  to  take  Foulard  to  lliui- 
self.  One  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
Providenoei  making  one's  own  arrange- 
ments at  the  same  time,  and  Poulard 
was  far  from  strong,  and  alas,  the 
same  remark  applied  to  her  daughter 
Heine.  Who  in  the  country-side 
wuuld  take  a  tiuu  wife,  one  with 
neither  ambition  nor  a  strong  back, 
who  would  see  no  jokes  on  market* 
days,  and  didn't  care  to  walk  out  on 
Sundays ;  who  in  short»  seemed  only 
made  for  religion  I 

But  if  Heine  Poulard  had  no  back 
and  no  mind,  she  had  a  mother  who 
combined  both  in  rich  abundance^ 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  a  sfunster 
daughter  and  old  age  in  the  country 
were  hitter,  particularly  with  a  cheery 
little  gossiping  town  only  thirty  kHo- 
metre*  away,  and  a  thriving  basket- 

bnsiness  and  a  son-in-law,  a  oomfort- 
ahle  room  for  herself  in  h&i  house,  and 

neighbours,— ^bove  all  neighbours— 
who  would  come  in  and  admire  her 
oak  cupboard,  and  he  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  oidy  a  bit  of  her 
many  possessions,  "  justa«otiwntr  she 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  behind;  she 
had  sold  the  rest  rather  than  have  the 
bother  of  bringing  it.  Ah  I  you  find 
it  pretty,  >ffwlH!ne?  It's  not  amiM, 
but  nothing  to  the  rest,  beUeve  me." 
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Above  all  die  remembaral  the  sign  : 
Y.  M.  Poence,  baskei/aelcrjf ;  batkttt 
for  htttfrr  and  ivaf  :  r*'p^ir$  of  ^v^ry 
kind.  Pui'iK'o  wiui  duiag  a  i^oo^l 
nem,  aud  could  keep  a  servant ;  and 
to  look  pleasant  and  oovt  tbe  htantK^ 
wives  on  mirket^ye,  eo  that  the^ 
went  home  with  an  egg-basket  or  a 
buttor-basket  more  than  they  started 
with,  surely  re<|uire<l  no  greut  strengtli. 
What  a  calamity  it  was  to  have  such 
a  delicate  child !  How  she  had 
Bt^ggled  to  make  her  as  other  peqile'e 
dan^tm^  and  gone  to  evevy  paitdon 
lor  miles  round  to  entreat  the  saints 
on  her  behalf.  At  the  pardon  in  her 
own  villagi'  of  lluelgoat  she  had  l>een 
the  first  to  carry  Howers  to  decorate 
the  shrine;  she  had  even  taken  her  to 
St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  pat  Reine  nnder 
the  great  bell  that  its  chimes  might 
charm  away  the  headaches  that 
Madame  Poulard  foresaw  would  inter 
fere  with  her  matrimonial  projects, 
and  thus  indirectly  with  the  comfort 
of  her  own  deolmmg  years.  It  was 
to  this  end  also  that  Madame  made 
Hsanes  from  the  garden-herbs  and 
hung  round  Heine's  neck  a  small  ivory 
hand,  yellow  with  age,  with  the  thumb 
and  two  middle  fingers  closed  and 
the  fliat  and  little  fingers  extended. 
This  predooeoharm  had  been  hratight 
from  Italy  hy  Beine's  great-grand- 
father, and  was  confidently  V)clieved 
in  the  family  to  ensure  the  wearer 
against  every  ill ;  it  had  formtxl  part 
of  Madame  Poulard's  dowry,  being 
thought  worthy  to  travel  to  Hnelgoat 
in  the  oak  cupboard,  with  the  chesoises. 
But  still  Heine  bad  headaches,  and 
looked  pale,  and  took  no  intcrc5;t  in 
her  cap,  not  caring  whether  it  was 
lined  with  pink  calico  or  not  lined 
at  all,  and  Madame  Ponkurd  ynm  in 
despair.  And  finally  Potaoe  was 
carried  off  by  Noemie  Kenard  from 
Berrien,  who  had  red  oheeks  and  * 

thick  waist. 

So  the  baskets  faded  iirom  Madame 


Poulard's  tearful  eyes,  and  Beina 

didn't  care,  and  life  was  altogether 
unbearable ;  till  one  day  the  clouds 
lifted,  proving  tliat  the  darkest  hour 
comes  before  dawn,  and  disclosed  a 
long  thin  man  with  a  melancboly  face 
and  Uaok  hair.  What  first  ronaed 
Madame  Poulard's  hopes  was  ohaerv- 
ing  him  to  wear  his  Rundav  clothes 
in  the  week  ;  so  she  bi<i  hini  enter, 
and  put  before  him  cider  and  biiicuitii 
flavour^  with  vanilla,  and  enquired 
hia  wilL  Bnt  her  heart  was  no  longer 
in  tiie  matter,  and  when  Bozellec  stated 
hie  will  to  be  Reino  Poniard  lor  his 
wife,  provided  she  were  ready  to  help 
hini  in  starting  a  small  innmiimgery 
shop  in  the  village,  Madame  PouiaiHl 
agraed  with  Um  qnieUy.  Iron- 
mongery, to  be  sore^  did  not  mean 
much,  locks  and  nails,  and  doll  little 
titi  plates  and  dishes,  and  no  comfort 
for  herself.  Now  in  Morlaix, — but  it 
was  useless  to  recall  the  baskets  for 
butter  and  meat^  and  all  that  might 
have  been.  It  waa  eridently  her  lot 
to  liw  and  die  in  Hoelgoat^  and  the 
sooner  it  was  over,  the  sooner  to  slei^ ; 
and  so  she  told  Bozellec,  who  was 
much  gratified  by  the  rapid  and  un- 
expected success  of  his  suit,  and  she 
began  without  mofe  ado  to  mark 
Beine's  ehemiaes^  and  to  wonder  how 
she  could  get  the  most  effect  out  of 
the  least  money  at  the  wedding.  Tt 
M  as  all  done  and  over  in  a  very  short 
time,  an(i  Heine's  head  ached,  thou{?h 
not  more  than  usual,  and  she  regi-etted, 
every  day  of  her  dnll  life  of  nails  and 
tin  plates,  that  she  hadn't  gone  into 
religion  and  joined  the  Sceurs  Blanches 
at  Quimper.  The  shop  dragged  on  a 
feeble  exists- nee  ;  Bozellec  did  his  best, 
but  he  did  not  grow  fat,  and  after  a 
lew  years  of  hard  work  and  headaches, 
Madame  Boaellee  died,  and  little 
Beine  and  Alphonsine  just  crossed 
the  road  to  their  grandmothw's  doOT* 
step  and  there  remninerl. 

The  doorstep  wus  lu^ch  the.  most 
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Mfinalng  place  in  Madame  Poulard's 
house  ;  for  the  little  straggling  hamlet 
Poulard  had  brought  her  to  as  a  bride, 
had  increa«ied  and  become  a  village 
built  ronnd  &  largo  space  with  an  old 
atone  CSalvary  in  the  middle  joat 
opporito  the  church.  In  this  place 
the  market  was  held,  and  on  these 
days  the  children  were  well  amnscd, 
and  left  Ma^lame  to  her  dreams  and 
their  downfalls  in  peace  and  quietne^H. 
For  the  aqnare  waa  full  of  white  eapo 
and  wooden  stalls  with  flapping  yellow 
coverings^  and  the  tablea  were  heaped 
with  green  and  brown  pottery  and 
the  white  ware  of  Brittany,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  beetles,  and 
men  in  aaMU  amoking  long  pipes,  and 
atiff  women  walking  aerom  biidgei. 
There  was  a  stall  for  blue  cotton 
where  Madame  Poulard  bought  pina- 
fores for  the  children  when  their  old 
ones  would  mend  no  longer  ;  and  a 
titall  whei^  sweets  were  made  and 
aold;  what  unending  joy  it  waa  to 
watch  a  lump  of  soft  white  sugar 
being  kneaded  like  doegh,  and  then 
pulled  out  into  fingers,  and  chopped 
into  little  three-cornered  white  satin 


cushions !    Once  the  woman  at  the 

stall  looked  up  and  seeing  four  brown 
eyes  watching  her  intently,  threw 
two  cushions  over  the  counter,  and 
Reine  and  Alphonmne  went  on  their 
way  mnnching,  and  certain  that  no 
flavour  equalled  the  flavour  o(  pepp<w- 
mint. 

Madame  Poulard  prepared  the  sorrel 
for  the  soup,  and  putting  the  whole 
into  a  brown  bowl  till  evening  settled 
down  to  her  spinning  and  her  me* 
m<»iea.  So  occupied  waa  ahe  with 
her  own  concern^  tiiat  she  never  felt 
anxious  although  the  children  and  the 
puppy  were  away  for  hours.  "  Eh^ 
Seigneur  I  they  will  return,  no  fear  of 
thi^"  ahe  would  sigh  resignedly ;  and 
indeiMl  twilight  seldcm  fiJied  to  bring 
tiiem.  Maflame  Poulard,  looking  up, 
beheld  with  inhos|^table  fawlingB  the 
hungry  trio. 

Then  the  soup,  and  the  scramble 
up  the  dark  stairs  followed  by  Grand- 
mother'a  muttered  remouBtranoe  at 
the  noiae ;  then  bed,  and  ailenoe  and 
stars,  and  the  hindered  memories  of 
the  day  loot  in  the  nntroubled  dreama 
of  night. 
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It  did  not  occur  to  him  tliat  there 
be  any  doubt  aa  to  his  present 
dntj.    With  his  tminlng  tiiere  oould 

be  but  the  one  dismal  exit  from  such 
a  position  of  utt4M'ly  hopeless  dis- 
lionour.  lie  iuul  di^igi-aced  a  noblo 
namu  and  a  splendid  regiment,  and 
the  stage  of  life  must  be  quit  of  him. 
ThnB  ran  the  code  in  which  he  had 
been  reared,  n^iiW  quaintly  called  the 
code  of  honour;  and,  terrible  as  had 
licen  Ids  one  lapse,  hp  had  no  present 
thoii.L'lit  uf  further  infraction. 

He  vrm  at  no  pains  to  understand 
how  his  Toluntacy  death  ooold  make 
less  bitter  to  his  fomily  or  his  late 
(■oinrades  the  memofy  of  his  disgrace. 
Perliaps  las  nature  did  not  lean  to 
an.ilvsis  ;  {lossihlv  he  was  not  an 
adept  at  uriderstaiidiiig  anything;  he 
possessed,  very  likely,  a  let  of  mere 
half-animal  instincts  and  intuitions, 
which  insisttMl  on  V)einu  obeyed,  OT 
revenged  themselves  by  causin";  nn- 
speakablo  ruin  and  confusion,  but 
which  were  at  no  paiii.s  to  explain  or 
justify  themselves  intellectually.  And 
it  may  be  taken  for  gi*anted  tiiat 
BaoQl  foond  his  poor  brain  in  a  state 
of  chaos  and  blackness  through  which 
there  was  no  me  attempting  to  see 
clejirly.  If  he  could  be  i>aid  to  under- 
stand anything  at  all  it  wa«i  the  one 
dismal  necessity  alrsady  mentioned, — 
that  of  ceasing  to  exM  as  soon  as 

possible. 

For  so  he  worded  it :  partly  because 
in  France  the  holiest  person  speaks  of 
death  as  a  cessation  of  existence  ;  and 
partly  because  his  ideas  did,  in  truth, 
not  stratoh  oonsdoosly  beyond  the 


limits  of  the  present,  visible  state  of 
things.  He  had,  as  a  matter  <jf 
fact,  been  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
had  dttly  learned  that  the  fate  of  a 
wilful  suicide  is  final  and  inevitable 
damnation;  sad  in  some  dim,  vague 
fashion  he  even  at  present  believed 
this.  But  he  believed  it  academically 
only,  as  a  mere  proposition  concerning 
which  he  had  been  informed  there  was 
only  one  orthodoi;  <^pinion.  Unqnes- 
I :  iuably  he  believed  it  was  now  his 
duty  to  commit  suicide ;  but  how  he 
made  that  monstrous  duty  tally  with 
his  other  l)eli(*f  is  l>eyond  my  power 
to  tell  you.  Hifi  sole  uncertainty  was 
as  to  the  method.  All  the  conven> 
tional  means  of  «it  seemed  needlessly- 
revolting  or  banal.  They  are  four,  of 
which  one  is  usually  confined  to  the 
lower  i>rders ;  and  Kadui  could  not 
bring  himself  either  to  blow  his  brains 
out  or  to  cat  his  throaty  to  hang  hiin- 
self  or  to  take  poison. 

This  uncertainty  caused  a  delay  for 
which,  otherwise,  he  would  have  found 
no  excuse  or  reason.  In  flying  from 
France  he  had,  accordinj»  to  hi«  odd 
standard,  done  no  wi-uug ;  he  had  in 
fact  done  what  was  inevitable^  for  if 
he  remained  he  would  be  liafaJe  to 
arr^ ;  and  thou^  seemingly,  his 
family  and  his  rep^ment  would  to  all 
possible  extent  be  exonerated  liy  his 
deiith,  his  log^  punishment  wuuid 
have  been  a  further  and  unpardonable 
outrage  on  tfiem.  But,  now,  sale  in 
England,  it  behoved  him  in  no  wise 
to  delay  needlessly  his  further  depar- 
ture, iiesidos,  he  was  penniless  or 
nearly  so  ;  hi?  had  better  let  some  few 
coins  outUve  hiiu. 

He  found  the  English  seafiort  in- 
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tolanibly  dnll  and  dgpgeering.  With 
SMne  grimDe8.s  the  yoang  eninasier 

told  himself  tliat  in  any  case  stiicide 
would  have  been  a  local  aiid  a  season- 
able suggestion,  even  had  he  not 
como  to  this  abominable  little  town 
on  purpose. 

He  walked  eloog  the  diffue,  or 
eepleiiade  as  he  perceived  the  native 
called  it,  and  wondered  at  tho  apa- 
thetic misery  of  its  air.  He  could  see 
the  coast  of  France  or  imagined  that 
he  ooald,  end  he  tliooglit  of  elreedy 
with  the  ocik  lonipng  of  an  eodle^ 
thouixli  l^Ks  than  four  hours  ago  he 
liad  rushed  from  it  aa  bom  the  pesti- 
lence. 

At  Calais  he  had  well  nigh  had 
the  question  of  how  he  should  achieve  , 
his  ejcit  settled  oat  of  haiuL  For  on 
descending  (no  figure  of  speech  at 
Calais),  he  had  seen  in  front  of  him 
a  lady  whom  he  knew.  Rhe  was  laden 
with  parcel*?,  mc^i,  handbags,  and  w  liat 
not|  and  much  Hurried  and  pi^eoc- 
cnpied.  The  day  was  very  hot^  and 
so  was  the  lady.  Her  little  girl  added 
to  hei-  ai^tation  by  mooning  along 
with  her  silly  small  head  persistently 
o\er  her  shoulder,  and  announcing  in 
a  loud  aside  tliat  "  ho  was  there,"  aud 
that  it  was,  well,  certainly  himself. 
Eor  they  had  joined  the  train  at 
Amiens  and  in  passing  along  the  plat- 
form had  caught  sight  of  him,  though 
he  had  not,  as  it  happened,  seen  tiiem 
until  now. 

There  was  au  unmistakable  ex- 
pression on  the  ehild's  pieeooioiis  fMe, 
and  Baonl's  dark  efaeek  flashed 
miserably  as  he  recognised  it.  Ob- 
viously Madame  kn<'w  of  his  disgrace, 
and  Mademoiselle  liad  heard  much 
discussion  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  her  short  life  that  the  child  had 
oonsdoualy  beheld  a  orimina],  and 
she  was  determined  to  lose  none  of 
the  spectacle. 

But  presently  Mademoiselle  went 
near  to  dosing  her  eyes  on  all  earthly 


speetaoles  for  ever.   She  lagged  so 

far  behind  as  to  momentarily  lose 
her  mother  in  the  jostling  rrowd, 
and,  filled  instantly  with  vacuous  and 
insensate  alarm,  she  found  herself  on 
the  level  line,  blind  with  confusion, 
a  shonting  engine  bearing  remoFBe* 
lessly  and  anconseioasly  down  upon 
her.  An  international  shriek  of 
horrifi«»d  Anglo  -  French  ejaculation 
first  In  \'.  the  engine-driver's  atten- 
tion to  Lite  child,  who  had  at  that 
moment  slipped  and  wonld  ineritably 
have  been  killed  bat  for  Raonl. 
How  he  did  it  no  one  knew  less 
than  himself ;  but  somehow  he  had, 
at  the  nick  of  time.  Hung  himself 
forward  and  cannoned,  rather  than 
lifted,  the  girl  into  a  place  of  .safety. 
Again  roae  the  Anglo-QalHc  oi-y  of 
horror  from  the  passengers,  and  a^in, 
as  it  app>eared,  needlessly,  for  though 
Raoul  limped  a  little,  tiiat  was  be- 
cause of  a  twist  to  his  ankle ;  the 
engine  liad  not  touched  him.  The 
child  and  her  mother  were  now  the 
oentre  of  a  small  bat  admiring  crowd 
of  their  compatriots.  ^(ademoiselle^ 
tardily  convinced  of  her  survival, 
assumed  at  once  thf^  jur  of  a 
heroine.  Madame  divided  herself 
between  earesses  and  reproaches;  of 
Heaven  she  demanded  what  her 
cardiac  eonditioii  would  have  been 
had  her  Zephine  been  ecrag^e  by 
the  locomotive ;  but  no  diagnosis 
arriving  from  on  high,  she  lowered 
her  eyes  and  gave  them  a  supeitiroga- 
tory  wipe  with  one  of  the  paroels, 

Baool  limped  past  the  groap 
towards  the  gangway,  and  raised 
his  hat  in  pas??ing ;  but  proliably 
Madame  did  not  notice  the  salute, 
or  was  still  too  distraught  to  think 
<rf  etiquette,  or  even  gratitude ;  she 
i^peand,  as  did  the  heroine^  entirely 
and  imperviously  unconscious  of  it. 

On  board  the  lady  and  her 
daughter  gave  themselves  up  to  sea- 
sickness  with  a  sensual  surrmder 
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that  w-as  national  uid  deliberate; 

for  the  channel  was  without  a  ripple, 
find  tho  boAt  leit  a  traok  m  c£ 
divided  oil. 

Ilaoul  wan  uot  sick.  At  another 
tinM^  bong  Fkmofa,  be  inigbt  bave 
been ;  Uhdaf  bis  praooonpalioii  «m 
too  great.  He  paced  the  (Io<;k  and 
watched  the  lessening  shore  of  France, 
that  he  wm  nevor  to  see  again,  with 
the  in^scu^te  pa«i8ion  of  devotion 
ilwt  only  a  Fronohnuui  has,  to  (be 
■aniB  extent  and  in  the  tame  kind, 
for  his  country.  Of  the  gathering 
8ha<lo\vs  of  the  grim  valley,  into 
which  he  was  hurrying  down,  he 
thought  not  at  all ;  even  the  thought 
of  his  unutterable  disgrace  was  now 
only  a  8oml»e  background ;  for  the 
moment  his  consciousness  wba  stunned 
by  tbe  knowledge  that  be  abimld 
never  again  set  foot  on  yonder 
8inkin«)f  shore. 

At  Dover  ho  decided  to  go  no 
farther;  perhaps  beoanee  be  widied 
no  second  encounter  with  Madame 
or  her  child.  He  found  it,  as  has 
been  said,  a  town  of  extinguishing 
flullness  ;  and  it  did  not  strike  him 
how  little  this  could  ni.itter,  bceiug 
on  what  errand  he  wa^j  come.  He 
strolled  through  the  streets  end 
found  tfaem  dismal  beyond  beliet 
Tbe  snug,  pronHndal  prosperity  and 
ease  of  the  people  weighed  upon 
hiin.  Only  by  shutting  liis  eyes 
could  he  avoid  being  reminded  by 
everything  they  saw  tbat  be  was 
an  outcast  in  a  f oveign  land.  Even 
then  bis  ears  would  tell  him  tbe 
same  tale,  ay,  and  his  nose ;  the 
town  smelied  of  £ngland  unmistak- 
ably. 

Preseutly  ho  came  to  au  upeu  bit 
of  squalid  gronnd  where  there  was 
a  sort  ol  racampment  of  shooting- 
geHeries  and  shows,  and  also  a 
menagerie  ;  Mrs.  Waniblf  H  Tloyal 
Victfjriu  and  Albert  Menagerie  and 
Hippodromei   under    the  persistent 


and   inalienable  patronage  of  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family.  Medallion 
portraits  of  tlie  Sovereign  and  )ter 
late  Consort  llauke<l  the  much  t;u(hHl 
front  of  the  show ;  between,  was  a 
ropiDBontation  of  the  ^t^fftwiMm**— 
of  the  World's  Uon-Tsiner  and  Sab- 
duer  of  Ttgem  Mrs.  Wamble  herself 
sat  in  an  exiguous,  though  highly 
coloured,  box  ofTiee  receiving  shillings, 
with  au  air  of  indifference,  from 
those  who  passed  in  up  a  hybrid 
asoent^  like  a  cross  between  an 
inclined  plane  and  a  poaltry-lsdder. 
She  was  a  very  fat  person,  with 
immense  copper-jnlt  rings  in  her  ears, 
and  a  dusty  velvet  hat  witli  liearae- 
like  iitting8.  ller  dre^is  had  once 
been  ruby  plush,  bat  it  now  gave 
one  the  snggeetion  that  she  deuied 
the  menagerie  knives  upon  it. 

C  mtT  i  Florizel,  singularly  unlike 
his  ]  >]  trait,  stood  out'side,  with  a 
moody  air,  talking  to  a  dissipated- 
looking  bandsman  in  a  tarnished 
nntform.  Hie  Ck»ant  himself  was 
attired  in  a  costume  half  royal,  half 
military.  Raoul  spoke  to  him,  and 
discovered  that  the  man  was  Frencli, 
or  to  be  mure  ace  urate  a  French 
Creole  from  Martinique.  Into  his 
title  of  nobility  it  woold  be  indiscreet 
to  enqoire  further;  his  real  namei 
he  vdontarily  dedared  to  be  Philippe 
Gamdt. 

"Do  you  really  do  all  thati"  en- 
quired Raoul,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  pictures. 

**  AU  except  putting  my  bead  in 
the  lion's  mouth.  The  first  Count 
Florizel  did  that.  But  he  kept  it 
in  too  long  one  day,  so  the  lion  bit 
it  off.  Tlie  j)ubHc  did  not  continue 
to  insist  on  the  iteui ;  and  neither  I 
oor  my  immediate  ptedeoessor  have 
done  it.  The  other  thingi  are^  in 
reality,  just  as  dangerous." 

The  Lion-taraer  spoke  with  a 
depressed  and  glcxjniy  air  that  rather 
interested  Raoul.    He  had  imagined 
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atuJb  tlierewM  no  real  danger  for  nteh 
paopla  whiBa.  once  Uie  beasts  knew 
them ;  obviously  this  man  thought 
diffV*i-ently.  "Is  it  then  dangerous?" 
he  a.sked,  offering  M.  Gam6t  a  cigar- 
ette. 

OcMmt  Fkxnnl  gave  «  abort  atare 
of  gloomy  earpriaep  and  helped  him- 
self to  two  cigBiettea.   He  observed 

that  the  case  was  of  ^<m^p  hlark 
metnl  with  a  wronefc  and  an  initial 
in  diamonds  upon  the  side.  "  You 
try,"  he  remarked  pithily. 

*<I  wUl  try  if  yon  like^"  aald  Baonl 
qnietlj. 

The  two  young  men's  eyes  met. 
In  a  scampish  sort  of  way  M.  Oamot 
was  gooddookuig,  and  whatever  was 
wroi^  with  Raoul  it  was  not  hi^ 
exterior.  Hia  laoe  waa  very  hand* 
aome  and  his  slight  figure  well-knit, 
well-shaped,  and  athletic.  Tliey  found 
each  other  interesting.  "  What  has 
he  done  i  "  Count  F)orizel  asked  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  repeat  the 
enquiry  alood.  "Why  ia  bo  nn* 
nerrad  today  t"  Baonl  wondered. 
"He  cannot  altcays  be  afraid;  no  man 
could  load  such  a  life  and  be  every 
day  afraid." 

He  held  the  lighted  matcii  while 
the  World's  Lion-tamer  ht  his  cigar- 
ette, and  the  latter  notked  how  dim 
and  pointed  bia  fingera  were. 

M.  Oam6t  raised  his  head,  and 
drew  in  tlie  first  inspiration,  puffing 
out  immediately  a  thin  cloud  of 
smoke.  "Have  you  ever  been  in  a 
dcB  foil  of  lionat''  be  enquired 
oareJcaaly. 

Baonl  oniled  as  he  repUed  grimly: 
"Yes  ;  and  very  lately." 

"And  Monsieur  t<H)k  no  hurt?" 

"They  did  not  kill  me,"  Kaoul 
answered,  with  the  same  bitter  smile. 
He  toadied  bia  breaat,  and  aeemed, 
by  a  general  gesture,  to  indioate  bia 
wholeness  of  life  and  limb. 

"  And  von  wjint  to  try  again 

"  Hot  the  same  lions." 
No.  471. — ^TOL.  LZZIX. 


They  had  long  ago  ceased  to  ex- 
amine each  other  with  their  oyea ; 
that  had  lasted  a  moment  only.  M. 
Florizel  watched  the  circling  timl^er 
stt^f^ls  of  the  adjacent  merry  go-round; 
liaoul  idly  aduiii*ed  the  uucoucerned 
abr  of  Hn.  WamUe  aa  abe  gatbeted 
In  the  deanltoty  abillingBi  without  In- 
terrupting a  con  venation  witii  aome 
unseen  interlocutor. 

"  And  w  ill  you  permit  me  1 "  asked 
iittoul  prciiently. 

"To  go  in  the  lion's  cage  and 
perform  t"  Again  the  Creole  ex- 
amined him  with  swift  attention. 
"  Listen,  Monsieur,"  he  said  in  a 
Id  .V  ^  ojpe.  "To^lay  of  all  days  you 
sliuuld  not  try  it.  Even  T,  who  do  it 
twice  daily,  as  another  mau  breakfasts 
and  dinea,  am  afraid  to-day."  Baoul 
tamed  hia  qneationing  eyes  and  tbo 
other  saw  tiiat  they,  at  leaat^  were  not 
afraid.  "Monsieur,  to-morrow, — if 
to-morrow  F  nni  alive — 1  am  to  be 
married;  and  we  love  with  all  our  soul 
(for  we  have  but  one),  ahe  and  I.  I^t 
nigbt  she  bad  a  dream;  a  warning 
vision,  in  wbiob  she  saw  the  nightly 
performance,  the  naphtha-lamp^;  flar- 
ing, the  lions  leaping  through  their 
hoops,  the  elephant  standing  thi^ie- 
legged  on  his  tub ;  all,  as  it  always 
ia,  only, — only,  Monaieiir,  tbe  man  in 
the  lion'a  cage  was  killed.  Honsiear, 
it  always  ends  in  that.  Maoomo^ 
RiBto,  Ahu  Hamed, — they  are  always 
killed  at  last.  And  to-night  it  will 
be  me."  He  had  removed  tbe  cigar- 
ette from  bia  moutb  wbUe  he  spoke, 
and  now  put  it  back  with  an  air  of 
Unalitf. 

"  It  cannot  be  yon  if  yon  are  not 

there." 

Tho  obviousness  of  llaoul's  objec- 
tion was  so  banal  that  the  World's 
licm-tamer  found  it  quite  atriking; 
he  again  removed  the  cigarette  and 
spat  to  a  really  surprising  distance, and, 
as  it  seemed,  at  a  mark.  "  Monsieur, 
the  performance  must  take  place  to- 
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night  as  on  other  nights,  no  matter 
whftfc  one  drMum." 

That,  certainly,  was  self-evidrai. 
Most  the  shillinga  that  Mrs. 
Warable,  in  her  red  and  gold  box, 
collected  so  indifferently  were  paid 
Ims  out  uf  a  desire  to  »ee  wild  beasts 
tha&ootof  ft  oonseioiis  dsdfo  to  see  » 
man  in  tlwir  oage^  end  en  vnootuoiQios 
sentiment  that  if  he  should  chanoe 
to  come  by  any  accident  they  might 
bappon  to  see  it.  If  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  Lion-tamer  bad  lost 
his  nerve,  the  attendance  would  be 
nraoh  incraesed. 

"Listen,"  ssid  Beonl;  '<it  le  the 
nii^t's  perfomaaoe  of  this  day  tbet 
yon  dri-afi,  because  of  the  dre^m  of 
Mademoiselle  your  Jianrt^e.  Perform 
as  usual  now  j  to-night  I  will  do 
it  Meenwlule  I  will  see  whet  yon 
dov  so  es  to  be  ou  /svU,  Let  ee  |fo 
in." 

Inside  there  "was  a  good  nnnil)er  of 
spectiitors ;    it  was   the    local  half- 
holiday,  and   the   shops  had  closed 
at  three.    A  man  was  going  round 
aspleniing  the  hebits  of  tiie  enimels ; 
their  prevailing  habit  was,  i^pperently, 
to  smell  abominebly,  bat  of  this 
idiosjncrasy  no  explanation  wa^  forth- 
coming.   "  And   now,"  said  tlie  ex- 
planatory gentleman,  coming  to  his 
pecmtion,  "I  em  requested  by  tiie 
Fnprietress,  on  'er  beeei^  to  tlwnk 
jmt  ell,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
your  petronige  and  attention.  Count 
Flori/el  vHIl   nt  once  commencf^  bin 
darmg  ptn  iui  imince  in  the  den  of  the 
five   foreut-br^   African    lions,  the 
hirge  lion  on  the  fight-'and  side  being 
the  identical  one  wot  oeosed  Uie 
death  of  the  former  Count  bj  bitin* 
orf   'is   'ed   while    it   were  restin' 
lovin'ly    in    the     Forest -Monarrli'H 
mouth.      Kindly   not    to  applaud 
dooiin'  the  performance,  as  it  is 
hept  to  npset  the  lions  and  so 
matsriaUy  to  increeee  tiie  danger  to 
the  perConner."  A  burst  of  dapping 


followed  tills  announcement,  under 
eofvr  of  whoeh  Raonl*s  friend  enteied 
the  krgest  <»ige,  containing^  as  the 
showman  had  said,  five  lion%  who 
watched  his  arrival  with  nnmistak- 
able  signs  of  sulky  disapproval. 

<*It  ought  to  be  forbidden,  '  said 
the  beadmistresB  of  a  joaag  ladies^ 
school,  who  had  seoored  special  tenns 
for  her  forty  pupils. 

"  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,"  agreed  her  seoond-in-com* 
mand.  Whereupon  the  Principal 
adjusted  her  glasses,  and  the  assist- 
ant licked  her  lips.  Hie  young 
ladies  deolarad,  as  one  wcanan,  that 
it  was  a  disgusting  and  degrading 
sight,  and  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
front  of  thf  crowd.  "  He's  left  the 
door  unboltod  I "  squeaked  one  fair 
etudent,  with  prudent  nmembcanoe 
of  personal  safety  and  some  regret 
that  she  had  got  so  far  forward. 

Count  Florizel  overheard,  and, 
l>owing  finely,  mmedied  the  omisaioxi. 
He  always  did  liiia. 

The  lions  seemed  very  sleepy, 
ahaost  more  sleepy  than  soUty. 
Hie  afternoon  was  hot,  and  it  was 
appallingly  stoffy  in  the  show.  Per- 
haps that  accounted  for  the  beads  of 
sweat  that  broke  out  upon  the  Lion- 
tamer's  forehead. 

At  first  the  Hons  wme  made  to  ran 
in  a  ihythmie  fuhion  round  the  cege^ 
then  to  leap  over  the  Coun^  ri^t 
leg,  extended  aslant  to  thr  bat-^i,  then 
o^"e^  his  left  leg,  ovor  ius  arm,  and 
lastly  through  a  J)0<3p  held  in  liis  left 
hand.  Chairs  were  next  passed  into 
the  cage,  and  on  these  their  majesties 
sat»  most  mimajesticaUy.  The  arrange- 
ment wee  varied,  so  that  singular 
groupings  were  achieved  ;  and  finally, 
sedated  on  the  largest  lion's  back, 
with  the  other  four  occupying  tho 
corners  of  the  cage,  Ooont  IWinl 
discharged  a  pistol  and  Ihe  esplanap 
tovy  gentleman  outside  bvmed  a  red 
fire. 
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It  was  over,  and  Baool  breaUied 
tffixL  With  a  cuk  iKmr  he  had 
iratohed  it  all,  and  noted  the  bestial 

curioBity  of  the  gaping  crowd.  That 
Florizel  had  for  the  time  utterly  loat 
hia  nerve  Kaoul  was  certain. 

The  explanatory  gentleman  wai>  now 
drnwiDg  altentto  to  the  fliianciel 
teleota  of  Aniiahwnft>  the  laiseet  «]» 
phaat^  wbiH  when  given  a  penny, 
would  proceed  to  put  it  in  the  slot 
and  draw  forth  rhorolatc  or  biscuits. 
The  Principfil  waa  impressing  this  ex- 
emplary instance  of  animal  sagacity 
Oil  her  young  hkliaa.  Raool  end 
Ftoriael  went  oatside. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter  with  a  hang- 
dfK'  la  11:^^1,  "  docs  Monsieur  still  vrish 
to  go  into  the  lions'  cage  t-o-night  1 " 

"  Yes,"  Haoul  answered  quietly ;  "  I 
•m  atill  wilHiia." 

«  Of  ooonei,^  aaad  FMad,  "  it*a  eU 
nonaeiiao.  It  will  be  as  safe  to-night 
as  any  otlier  :  hub  for  the  time  I've 
lo^t  my  nerve^  aod  /  om  prtttjf  tmnt 
they  kiww  it." 

"Thelionsr 

Iloffiael  nodded. 

Nevertheleai  Ra&al  aiiiek  to  his 
gttiB.  The  erening  show  was  at  half- 
past  ei'_rht,  and  at  that  honr  he  would 
enter  tiie  cao^e  and  go  tfirough  the 
stipulated  perlormauoe.  Mrs.  Wamble, 
when  oonaolted  on  the  aubjeot,  made 
no  oibjeetion,  provided  the  Attraction, 
ae  ahe  called  him,  eiq>ected  no  re- 
muneration. Her  financial  instincts 
appeared  to  ho  as  sound  aa  those  of 
Annalx^lla.  Tins  point  settled,  she 
in>iert6d  that  of  a  hair-pin  in  a 
winkle  and  deftly  extracted  the 
owUiiao  from  ile  ahell ;  her  emmmp- 
tion  of  the  disproportionately  minute 
fish  again  recalling  the  elephant  and 
the  chocolate. 

Raool  strolled  away,  Count  Florizel 
matching  his  departore  with  unwilling 
c^ei.  He  wondered  if  it  waa  all  * 
hoax  and  thc^awell  waa  going  nwny 
lor  good. 


II. 

It  waa  nearly  eight  o'dook.  Baool 
sat  upon  a  bench  close  to  the  aee; 
presently  he  would  go  to  the  mena- 
gerie ;  meanwhile  he  smoke<l.  Half-an- 
hour  ago  he  had  had  his  case  retilled, 
aearcely  adverting  at  all  to  the  feet  that 
a  whole  oaae-foli  waa  quite  nnneoeasary. 
Jnat  behind  him,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  was  a  hot^l  ;  on  its  balcony 
a  lady  and  a  little  boy  atood  WAtohing 
the  paasers-by. 

"  Aunt  Qwendolen,  I  am  sure  it  is  . 
time  to  atart^"  the  little  boy  aaMrted 
for  tlie  twentieth  time. 

The  lady  laughed.  <*  Whet  a  tyrant 
you  are,  Bob  !  TTowevor  it  ia  eaaieat 
to  yield  ;  come  along." 

80  they  turned  and  went  indoors, 
presently  reappearing  «t  the  hotel 
entrance^  ebont  wfaioh  a  group  of 
yachts'  boatmen  stood  chatting.  They 
all  saluted  the  lady,  and  she  apoke  to 
one  of  them. 

**0h,  FergUHhuii,  Ma.stcr  liolxTL  has 
discovered  that  there  in  a  menagerie 
In  the  town,  and  he  wanta  to  aee  it. 
We  shall  not  go  on  board  for  another 
hour  " 

"  Two  hours  1 "  interpolated  Maater 
Robert. 

The  men  again  saluted,  and  the 
lady  and  her  nephew  moved  away. 
At  that  moment  Raool  tomed  and 

the  lady's  eyes  met  his.  She  bowed 
atul  stood  still ;  ho  had  both  to  riae 
and  come  forward  to  greet  her. 

"  T  thought  it  was  you,"  she  said  ; 
"for  the  last  ten  minutes  I  liave  been 
enamining  the  bade  of  yoor  head  from 
the  baloooy." 

Baoul  said  how  good  it  was  of  her  to 
rera*»nibfM*  him  ;  was  it  not  two  yeara 
sinct^  tliey  had  last  met  I  And  then 
he  grew  pale;  their  eyes  had  met  again, 
and  he  saw  that  she  too  had  heard. 

"Aunt  Ghran,  dboomel"  orged  the 
hoy,  who  waa  mlortiuiately  a  peraon 
of  one  idea. 
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"  Uy  nephew,"  said  the  lady,  *<  in- 
sists on  my  taking  him  to  the  mena- 
gerie.   He  is  apt  to  be  impatient." 

RjK^ul  to«»k  off  liis  Imt ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  receiviug  his  dlHrnisHal. 

"'Will  ym  not  eaoort  aaked 
the  lady.  ''Ton  do  not  aeem  very 
busy." 

**  No  ;  I  shall  be  charmed,"  ho  an- 
swered, walkins^  along  be.sido  her. 
Bob  disdained  to  stay  close  to  them, 
keeping  up  a  morely  moral  connection 
with  the  party. 

Raoul  did  not  seem  to  be  lookjng 
at  the  lady,  but  he  could  see  her  very 
•well.  She  was  heantiful,  and  her 
figuio  WHS  fine  aud  stately.  She  was 
only  twenty  four  years  old,  but  she 
bad  been  nearly  two  yean  a  widow, 
— ^the  widow  ci  a  man  half  a  oentaiy 
older  tiian  herself;  and  she  was 
dressed  in  a  half-mourning  dream  of 
black  and  lilac.  He  turned  suddenly 
to  her  and  said,  almost  roughly, 
"Madame!" 

"Tea,"  ahe  anawered  quietly,  "I 
know  it  aU.** 

"  And  you  speak  to  me  ! " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very 
much,"  she  answered,  turning  her 
grand  eyaa  full  upon  him ;  "  and  what 
I  Bay  18  not  what  women  genecally 
aay.  But  my  leaaon  ia  good  and 
hcwieet;  no  one  bears  but  you,  and 
you  will,  T  know,  not  misunderstand." 

She  had  already  turned  away  again, 
but  he  watched  her  still.  Always  he 
had  thought  her  beautilul,  but  never 
ao  lovely  aa  to>night.  He  had  oer* 
tainly  never  thonj^t  to  be  again 
walking  side  by  side  with  such  a 
woman  as  a  fflenr?,  nay,  as  far  as 
she  went,  as  an  equal.  Just  now, 
when  ho  had  taken  off  his  hat  to 
leave  her,  the  thon^t  had  amote  him 
that  for  the  laat  time  in  hia  life  be 
was  saluting  a  lady. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  asked  him, 
"  the  time  that  we,  my  husband  and  I, 
stayed  with  your  father  and  mother 


at  La  Baaide?"  He  bowed;  alaa, 
how  well  did  he  remember  it !  "  Rut 
T  dnro  say,"  she  continued,  "you  havo 
forgotten  how  good  you  wore  to 
US."  Yes,  he  answered,  he  remem- 
bered notiiing  about  that.  ''Ah,  < 
but  I  do  not  forget^  nor  did  ha^ 
my  dear  good  old  husband.  Long 
afterwards  he  sj>oko  of  it  ;  and  we 
talked  together  of  our  pleasant  visits 
with  you  aud  your  brother  to  Chunon- 
ceaux,  and  Azay,  and  Lochea,  Langeaia, 

Chambord,  Bloia,  

'*Ah,  don't,  Madame  t"  like  a 
sharp  whip-stroke  came  each  well- 
known  name  of  the  old  Valois  rhd- 
teutu:  to  which  the  guestti  at  La  Ba-sido 
had  always  been  taken,  and  the 
memory  of  thoae  liappy  summer  days 
when  all  was  welL  For  a  moment^ 
one  measutcless  moment  that  pr  essed 
into  itself  the  hilterness  of  hr^lf  a 
life,  his  thoughts  llew  back,  aud  ho 
uiid  she  stood  again  in  the  summer 
meadows  by  the  Loire,  pictured  in  a 
memory  thi2t  reeked  neither  of  preaent 
nor  fotiue,  and  framed  in  a  death- 
less regret.  He  heard  still  the  echo 
of  her  voice  a*?  though  she  had 
but  just  ceased  saying  what  she  said 
then:  the  scent  of  the  tield  and  of 
her  preaenoe  came  back  to  him 
again;  and  her  ^yea  were  atOl 
meeting  hia»  in  the  reln^^nt  read- 
ing of  his  untold  secret.  More  than  • 
ever  he  was  glad  now  that  it  had 
not  been  then  told.  If  his  lips 
were  sealed  then  because  she  was 
bound,  were  they  not  more  aealed 
now  that  she  was  freet  If  then  he 
held  her  in  such  divine  respect  tli  it 
he  was  ashamed  and  silenced  that 
she  should  surprise  his  secret  in  his 
eyes,  Bhould  he  now  tell  her  that  he 
had  always  loved  her  when  Ida  love 
waa  bnt  a  defilement  to  her  white 
purity  and  dignity Y  Nay,  and  if  at 
times  he  had  since  wondered  whether 
she  too  would  not  have  loved  him, 
had  she  been  free,  would  he  hold 
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any  such  question  now,  when  for 
her  to  love  him  would  be  unworthy 
of  herl 

<*Ah  dm%  MadMner  he  cried 

'*Ah  well,  Monsieur,  we  need  to 

talk  of  them.  And  ono  day  my  dear, 
true,  generous  husband  «aid  to  me, 
*  Owen,  I  tliink  you  liked  that  young 
men.'" 

"  Hy  brothflrf*  wbatipend  BaooL 

"No;  Aw  brother." 

They  both  paused  a  moment  and 
on  Ills  dark  cheek  the  red  stain 
deepened. 

^'  lie  asked  me,"  continued  the 
ledy,  "aad  I  said  yes;  for  it  was 
tme^  truer  th^m  he  thoogfat^  tmer 
than  I  knew.  And  he  aaidi  my 
husband,  that  perhaps  some  day, 
wlipu  he  himself  should  be  dead,  I 
would  luairy  some  such  person, — to 
•please  myself,  he  aaid,  for  that  I  had 
married  first  to  please  him  .  «  . 
and  he  said :  'Gweii,  you  have  made 
my  life  so  happy  ;  you  will  take  yoor 
own  happiness  some  day.*  " 

And  uuw  again  she  turned  her 
grave  eyes  to  meet  liis,  aud  lier  lipa 
parted  again,  hot  hefore  she  ooidd 
oontiniie,  again  broke  out  thib  bitter 
cry,—"  Ah,  don't,  Madame  I 

"  I  heard  to-day, — this  morning," 
she  went  on  proseutly,  "of, — what 
had  liapptjutxi,  and  I  at  once  wrote 
to  your  mother ;  in  my  letter  I  aaked 
for  yoor  addnso*  and  I  told  her  why 
I  wanted  iL" 

"  You  told  my  mother  that  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  true  ;  it  is  true ;  it 
will  be  true  to-morrow.  Will  you 
think  of  it,  and  tell  me  to-morrow  ? 
Fothaps  you  will  sesb  when  yon  h«ve 
tibon^t  it  oyar»  that  I  am  right." 

Ho  said  neither  i/eSy  nor  no,  Ihej 
had  arrived  at  the  nhow  now,  and 
Bob  alrea^ly  sto(xi  l)eforo  tho  ro«oate 
Mrs.  Wamble,  impatient  tor  his  aunt's 
arrivBL  She  passed  up  to  him,  paid 
the  neeessary  shfflingHb  and  she  and 


the  boy  disappeared.  Close  by  stood 
one  of  the  yaclit'a  crew,  wlio  ha^l 
been  ahooting  at  an  adjacent  gallery. 
Raool  hedmnod  to  htnif  wfid  the  mai^ 
who  had  seen  his  mistress  arrive 
with  ihb  gentleman,  at  onoe  came  op^ 
saluting. 

Raoul  looked  at  liis  watch  ;  in  ten 
minutes  lu.s  own  part  of  the  show 
was  to  begin;  before  then  Madame 
most  have  left  the  place.  He  wrote 
a  few  lines  in  French  on  tiie  hack 
of  one  of  his  own  cards  and  gave 
it  to  the  man.  "Take  this  in  there 
to  your  mistress,"  lie  saitl,  "  and  see 
that  (iiie  oomes  out.  If  uecOHuary, 
say  she  is  wanted  on  the  yacht  j  any- 
thing»  only  do  not  let  her  see  the 
man  performing  in  the  liims*  csge-" 
He  gave  the  sailor  all  the  money  he 
had  left,  which  seemed  a  groat  deal 
to  the  man.  "Mind,"  he  added,  as 
the  man  took  the  card,  "yoa  moat 
get  her  out  of  the  show  before  the 
man  goes  into  the  lions'  cage.  She 
would  not  like  it ;  I  saw  it  this 
afternoon ;  really  she  would  not  like  it." 

The  sjvilor  notided  intelligently  and 
saluted ;  no  doubt  the  gentleman 
was  right;  her  ladyship  would  not 
like  that  sort  of  tl^.  3%9Sf  dont 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ; 
only  he  immediately  re'^'-lved  that  for 
his  own  part  he  would  like  to  see 
it  very  much.  Meanwhile  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  show. 

Ooont  Floriael  had  been  siek 
with  apprehension  lest  the  Attraction 
should  not  keep  his  word.  "Come 
in  here,"  he  said,  now  immensely 
relievt^d,  "and  put  on  this  uniform." 
He  led  liaoul  into  a  small  tent,  very 
ragged  and  rather  dirty,  and  pointed 
to  an  impossibly  goi*geoiis  hussar 
jacket  and  busby,  which,  as  they 
seemed  fairly  clean,  Raoul  made  no 
objection  to  don.  "  If  you  put  on 
these  jack-boots  and  spurs,  and 
wrinUe  yonr  trousers  over  the  tops 
yonU  do^"  he  added. 
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He  watched  Raoul  unbutton  his 

own  boot'-'  nnr]  yu]]  on  fht^  nthf>r.«;, 
and  again  i»e  jiuliced  how  slim  and 
pointed  the  long  btt)wu  iingers  were. 
Bat  when  preeentlj  Rml  iMgh^ 
ened  hianelf  Hlorunl  omdd  not  meet 
his  sad  hazal  ejes.  Deathly  ashamed 
of  himself  'vras  the  World's  Lion- 
tamer,  ashnnipd  as  is  tho  chemist 
who  sells  stryehiiine  to  a  white  faced 
puiclia^r  who  says  it  is  for  ratb. 

Through  the  ragged  tent  Baonl  saw 
MidiMne  jmrn  out  ol  tiie  show  sad  dis^ 
appear  in  the  direction  of  the  yacht, 
Bob  furiously  protesting  l)ut  unheedwl. 
Then  he  and  Count  Florize)  omerged 
and  passed  up  the  inclinixi  poultry- 
Isdder  into  the  menagerie. 

Mrs.  Wsmhle  csst  one  hstf-oorioas^ 
hstt-indiffereDt,  glance  after  the  Attrac- 
tion, and  then  returned  to  her  pensive 
search  for  the  winkl*'  Outside,  the 
August  moon  was  n<iing  calm  and 
sweet  in  a  pale  twilight  sky,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  moist  soent  of  the 
sea.  Xn  the  tent  the  n^>htiia>jets 
were  already  aflare.  It  was  stiflsB|^y 
hof,  riTU?  there  was  n  }nTge  crowd, 
some  inkling  <.>f  an  unusual  perform- 
ance having  somehow  got  al»r<)ad. 
"By  what  name  shall  I  announce 
jon  t"  asked  FIoriseL 

For  one  moment  Raoul  paused, 
then  he  answered  :  "  Vaurien, — Cap- 
tain Vaurien."  And,  keeping  his  eym 
straight  to  his  front,  the  discreet 
Florizel  merely  nodded. 

The  esplaaalory  g^tkman  was 
jnsi  flmshing  his  circidar  toor  of  4lie 
oages  (outside),  his  remarks  being  an 
im  I>o^vdle^sed  edition  of  his  after- 
noon's discourse.  Count  Florizel 
whispered  to  him.  "  And  now,"  he 
shouted  "a  special  Attracticm  will 
take  place.  Captain  Yanrien  will 
henter  the  cage  containing  five  fcmst- 
hred  African  lions  and  put  the 
monai  chs  of  the  desert  through  their 
unri\alled  performanee.  This  i&  the 
first  time  that  Captain  Vaurien  has 


a|q>eared  in  public  [the  audienoe 
perfectly  understood  and  licke<I  its 
lips],  niui  for  this  Attraction  no 
hextiy  cliargc  has  been  imposed.  It 
is  gp&dally  re -quested  that  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  not  applaod  nntil  the 
Captain  emerges  from  the  cage." 

Florizel  had  already  disappeared, 
with  a  white  face  of  attempted  uncon- 
cern. Outside  the  sliow  -wan  waiting 
the  lady  of  his  love,  and  strolling 
away  they  fell  to  diseassion  of  the 
morrow,  ftesnntly  liiej  met  a  lady 
hurrying  back,  a  tall  lady,  grandly 
dressed,  and  with  a  grand  face,  only 
a  terror,  yrn^^oQ  but  mastering,  h<-vd 
whitened  it.  The  other  woman 
watdied  her  curiously.  "GkJres! 
she  looks  as  if<— Uest  if  I  know 
what  .she  does  look  like,"  said  the 
future  Countess  Florizel.  A  chill 
sinking  of  the  heart  that  he  could 
not  explain  made  the  World's  Lion- 
tamer  somewhat  husky  in  his  reply. 

The  grand  lady  hurried  on  toiraifds 
the  menagerie^  bnt  helbre  she  reached 
it  there  oame  from  the  crowded  tent 
a  5;udden  noivo  [hut  sent  the  othen 
frantically  alt<?r  lier. 

It  was  iirst  a  noise  that  belonged, 
of  right,  not  to  that  squalid  comer  of 
an  BogUsh  town,  bat  to  the  ande> 
graded  solitudes  of  the  tropio  desert^ 
the  snarl,  and  then  the  roar  of  an 
angry  lion.  And,  after  that,  sounds 
more  dreadful,  drowned  in  the  vague 
din  of  an  excited,  frightened  crowd  ; 
and  mixed  with  these  the  shriek  of 
parrots,  the  soseam  of  monkeyi»  the 
ti-umpeting,  half  sympathetic,  half 
terrifie<),  of  olejthants,  the  yelp  of 
wolves  and  hytena.s,  the  snarling  of 
leopai'ds  and  tigers,  and  lions. 

And  presently,  out  into  the  cooler 
night,  oame  a  staggering  group  esny- 
ing  the  body  of  a  man  ;  the  desecrated 
ten^de  of  the  spirit,  soon  to  be  left 
vacant  b}*  the  tired  soul  that  panted 
to  go  and  hide  it.'?elf  out  yonder  in 
gathering  shallows  of  the  dui»k. 
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Someone  tlirair  ft  bit  ol  bawtj  oar> 
pefc  on  the  inoliiied  plane  and  laid  the 
man  down  upon  it.  Ono  of  those  who 
had  helped  to  bring  him  out  was  a 
young  doctor,  a  good  sort  of  lad 
with  a  kind  disturbed  face.  He  knew 
be  ooald  do  nothing,  and  hie  honest 
bfaH  egres  were  pMricinetely  ragraftlBl; 
if  only  he  had  learned  some  receipt 
by  which  this  torn  body  ooeki  be 
mended  ! 

"It  is  all  right,"  wiii^spered  the 
Vaurien ;  he  aaw  well  enough,  even 
with  fail  dariransng  eyes,  the  aonov 
OB  the  led's  kindly  fioe^  the  ttembling 
of  the  yovng  red  lips. 

But  now  another  face  infinitely 
dearer  was  l)ending  down  over  him. 
"  How  you  tempted  me  1 "  he  whis- 
pered in  hia  own  i^^eeoh.  "  Bat»  ah 
Mi^^"»f,  I  ooiild  not  do  tfaet  I  Bven 
I,  dear  kdy,  am  not  so  bad  as  that." 

She  had  no  reply  for  him  but  in 
her  eve.<?  ;  to  her  tho  poor  ruined 
outcast  si^nued  a  hei-o,  dying  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Goat  Floriiel  itood  oloae  behind, 
wliimpering  leeUy;  his  eweetheart 
dung  hyetericBlly  to  hie  am,  ming- 


ling her  tears  with  hie.  Their  silly 
eobbinge  fell  on  the  Yaurien's  dying 
eurs  ;  he  made  a  little  vocal  will  in 
their  favour  and  bequeathed  them 
in  trust  to  Madame.  She  understood 
ail  aix>ut  it  afterwards,  and  iriorizel 
braved  the  lioni^  cage  no  longer. 

And  ao  the  ni^t  fell,  and  the 
abadows  darkmed,  and  oat  into  the 
great  deep  crept  the  poor  Ijattored 
soul  to  meet  the  Inexorable  Judge. 
And  yet  of  hiin,  too,  might  it  not 
be  said,  as  they  sing  in  his  chiurch  of 
the  great  eainte,  PafuU  kwugndit  «i 
non  trantgreatus  est  1  He  eoight  have 
done  amiss,  and  he  did  not.  A  great 
temptation  had  come  to  him  and  he 
had  turned  away  from  it,  even  though 
to  his  foolish  brain  there  seemed  no 
alternative  bat  that  of  death  iteeli 
Berhapa  the  Judge  keeps  oonnt  of 
things  like  these.  "  Even  though  our 
heart  condemn  u«?.  He  is  greater  than 
our  heart  and  knoweth  all  things." 

So  the  night  fell,  and  the  forent- 
bred  lioiiH  slept  in  peace ;  and  the 
Yanfien  slept  too. 
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The  rural  American  has  hitherto 
been,  and  will  continue  for  some  time 
yet  to  be,  the  arbiter  <}f  peace  and 
war  in  his  vast  coimLry,  as  well  of 
many  qaeafaona  soaroely  leas  momesi- 
tOQS.  For  any  one  who  has  known 
him  under  his  own  rooftree,  lived  by 
his  Hide  and  sharrfl  his  ^ntere^^ts,  there 
has  be4'n  much  inaUnnal  for  reflection 
during  these  last  Bix  months.  Hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  this  inU" 
m»ey  foe  many  years^  at  no  mj 
distant  date,  I  have  oonoemed  myself 
much  with  endeavours  to  picture  the 
mental  attitude  of  ray  many  bucolic 
friends  of  former  days  in  this,  their 
first,  eacouuter  with  a  really  alien 
Ibe.  I  havB  amused  myself  with 
retarning  in  haicy  to  many  a  cheery 
flreside  and  sunny  porch,  where  I 
hnve  listened  throu<;h  lazy  hours  to 
the  views  of  men  who  were  at  once 
tiie  shrewdest  and  the  most  ignorant 
ol  any  tillers  of  the  soil,  known  to 
me^  who  can  read  and  write.  Per- 
haps ignorance  is  somewhat  too  strong 
a  term  for  a  state  of  mind  t«hat  might 
more  aptly  he  doscrihe*]  as  prejudice, 
though  the  former  being  so  largfely 
the  outcome  of  the  latter  the  dis- 
tSnotion  is  of  little  momenta 

I  htkYB  suffidently  indicated  that  I 
make  no  reference  in  these  remarks  to 
the  intelligent  American  of  the  great 
cities.  Comparatively  speaking  he  is 
a  cosmopolitan,  in  linked  by  all  sorts 
of  inteivets  to  the  old  world,  rubs 
shooldera  every  day  with  foreigners, 
and,  if  no  traveDer  himself,  associates 
daily  in  some  form  with  tiuMS  who 
are.  As  to  tlie  conntrrinan,  the 
agricultural  freehol  ii  i  who  is  imme- 
diately in  my  thouglit^i,  it  is  equally 


obvious  that  so  vast  a  body  cannot 
be  treated  of  without  immense  reiser- 
vation.  To  get,  at  the  type  you  must, 
it  need  liardly  be  said,  in  so  large 
and  new  a  ooontiy,  brush  aside  a 
heap  of  mrsl  hnmanity  that  by  harth, 
antecedents,  alien  blood,  or  eaooep- 
tional  culture,  does  not  come  under 
the  same  category.  Rut  when  all 
this  is  done,  there  is  still  much  more 
than  enough  left  ol  the  genuine  ooii* 
eerratiTe  freeholder  of  Angto-fiaaEon 
blood,  entirely  aloof  from  cities  and 
their  modes  of  thought  and  life,  to 
Ik^  n  great  power  in  the  land. 
Hitherto,  since  history  began  in 
America,  that  power  has  for  the 
most  part  been  need  upon  the  aide 
of  war  when  peace  and  war  have 
been  in  the  balance;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be 
so  again.  When  the  Spanish  crisis 
grew  acute  I  thought  that  I  could 
name  with  tolerable  acouraoy  those 
of  my  ooontry  aoquaintanoes  in  the 
States  who  would  have  risen  readily 
to  the  appeals  of  the  "  Yellow  Press," 
and  those  who  would  have  despised 
them.  The  distinction  may  be  fairly 
said  tu  have  run  upon  class  lines : 
the  numerically  insigniflcant  gentry 
daas,  to  use  a  oonvenient  term,  being 
almost  certain  to  keep  thdr  heads 
like  their  fellows  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  mass  of  the  yeomanry  would  be 
sure  to  be  cracking  their  heels  and 
crowing  defiance  from  their  stack- 
yards. The  older  States  of  the 
Sfiddle  and  the  South  are  far  the 
most  interesting  studies  in  this  re- 
spect, as  possessing  a  comparatively 
homogeneous  population  with  some 
timlitions  behind  them,  and  a  toler- 
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ablv  consistent  record  of  ijfnoTnnco 
o£  iiurope.  At  any  iiita  it  lis  an 
flwontially  typical  neighbovirliood  that 
I  liftVQ  immediately  in  my  nund,  and 

I  to  which  I  was  able  to  dfltpatoh 

p  certain  letters  of  onquiry  m  to  the 

views  of  .sonic  old  friends  upon  the 

I  -  Cuban  question.    The  answers  were 

Biiflli  as  I  should  have  eatpected.  My 

I  enS^tened  oorreBpondents  of  oonne 

I  depracated  war  in  unqualified  fufaion; 

my   yeoman  friends  were  entirely 

^  bellicose,  and  T  wV]  undertake  to  say 

were  quite  unseifisli,  so  far  as  any 
ulterior  views  of  annexation  wei*e 
concerned.  The  woes  of  the  Cabans 
had  spparan^y  stirred  these  ezeel- 
lent  agriealtoralists  to  a  white  lieat. 
Spain,  so  ran  the  burden  of  their 
song,  was  two  hundied  years  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  dominion  in  seas 
that  washed  tiie  firee  soil  of  the 
United  States.  But  reading  between 
the  lines,  and  interpreting  these 
written  sentiments  by  the  light  of 
personal  intimacy,  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was 
Spain's  backward  oondition,  as  much 
as  her  active  oppression  oi  the  Cohans, 
which  stirred  all  this  indignation. 
The  prevalent  type  of  American 
farmer  clierishes  notions  of  the  old 
world  that  aro       amazing  as  they 

^  are    stereotyped.      The  European 

peasant^  in  other  matters  immeasar- 
ably  his  inferior,  is  madi  more 
reasonable^  and  indeed  better  in- 
formed in  •  sense  as  to  foreign 
countries.  The  traditional  prejudice 
of  the  rural  American  makes  him 
almost  A  monomaniac  <m  this  ques* 
tkm.     He   believes  all  European 

^  oountriea  to  be  wallowing  in  ignor- 

ance, tyranny,  and  reactionary  sloughs, 
modifying  his  opinions  somewhat 
^vith  regard  to  England,  or  the  Old 
Country.  Oriental,  African  or  even 
South  American  development  seem 
small  matters  to  him.  North  Amtrioa, 
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to  this  type  of  North  American,  is 
the  only  country  worth  considering 
where  the  fatuie  of  dvilisation  is 
eonoemed;  and  ho  brashes  adde  in 
his  mind  all  other  lands  and  oonti* 
nents.  Spain,  Ijeing  more  nearly 
a  justifieation  of  his  contemptuous 
attitude  than  any  European  country 
within  the  range  of  conflict^  naturally 
caused  especial  irritation. 

And  yet  how  curious  all  this  is» 
when  you  regard  the  surroundinip 
Htnont^  which  thousands  of  these  wor- 
shippers of  the  go-ahead  fetish  dwell 
with  such  content  and  self-compla- 
cency!  Ihe  t^orifioation  of  rsmpant 
modernity  is  not  only  conceivable  but 
almost  natural  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  in  country  districts  that 
have  just  been  rescued  from  the 
wilderness  and  are  driving  back  the 
frontierman  and  the  Indian  with  their 
steam  and  electricity.  But  this,  to 
to  tell  the  truth  rather  tireeome^ 
exuberanoe,  is  not  without  its  humour, 
coming,  as  you  may  often  honv  it 
come,  from  the  mouths  of  people 
whose  primitiveness  in  this  respect  is 
as  oonspicQOQS  as  is  their  own  nncon- 
sdOQSness  of  it.  This,  again,  would 
have  no  significance  in  newly  settled 
territories  ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
coming  from  people  who,  after  a 
century  or  more  of  occupation,  are 
often  content  to  inhabit  dwellings 
diat  an  English  labonrer  would  scorn, 
to  drive  over  roads  that  would  fairly 
frighten  a  French  peasant,  and  very 
generally  to  l>e  quite  pleased  with 
crops  that  won  Id  ';T)ell  ruin  to  the 
average  farmmg-community  of  Western 
Europe.  One  might,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  considerably  prolong  this  ccm^ 
parison  between  the  civilisation  of 
whole  States,  and  old  ones  too^  and 
the  rural  condition  of  England,  France 
or  Germany.  lo  the  matter  of  educa 
tion,  for  instance,  one  might  appro- 
priately recall  the  mde  log-huts  where 
ebildreii,    whose  greatgreat^rsnd- 
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by  pedacfon^ues  of  an  oft<»n  niA^t 
ludicrouHly  untrained  and  ioetlicient 
type,  and  cx)mpare  this  state  of  things 
with  the  aiOftfimmodmtMwi  and  teaehen 
to  be  loand  in  the  remoteBt  parts  el 
nanoe  or  England.  It  would  be 
even  permissible  to  wonder  if,  in  the 
matter  of  liberty  itself,  that  essen- 
tially American  plant,  the  Enj^lish 
proletariat  was  not  in  many  respects 
the  mora  fortimata  With  these 
unsophiwticftted  souhr  however,  tiie 
effetenesB  and  general  backwardness 
of  the  countries  of  the  old  world  are 
as  much  an  artiilt^  of  faith  as  with 
the  citizens  of  the  newest  Western 
town.  The  prospect,  too,  of  lore^n 
war  has  neT«r  held  <mt  any  partioobtr 
terrors  to  the  owner  of  two  or  three 

hun(hcd  acres  well  removed  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  On  the  contrary,  a 
ruptui'e  with  a  foreign  power,  more 
particularly  with  one  of  the  i>ecoud 
rank,  has  had  some  solid  attractions 
for  a  okas  that  for  a  generation  have 
bad  to  sell  their  prodnee  in  tiie 
cheapest  markets  of  the  world  and 
buy  their  necessaries  in  one  of  the 
dearest.  .Nor,  again,  having  regard 
only  to  scntimenty  does  the  possildlity 
of  a  bombardment  of  Boston  or  New 
York  greatly  disturb  the  alnmbsra  of 
the  fire-eater  who  grows  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  or  corn  in  IMissouri. 
The  Eastern  cities,  he  considers,  and 
not  without  some  justdoe,  have  tliis 
long  tisae  battened  on  him,  and  grown 
ridi  by  ssUing  him  inferior  and  pro- 
tected goods  at  high  prioes,  while 
he  has  remained  poor  as  a  contributor 
to  the  gluttcr]  markets  of  Europe, 
iqx>n  which  notlmig  but  war  of  some 
kind  seems  to  promise  any  salutary 
eftot  80  long  as  a  high  tariff  is 
maintained,  whatever  foreign  diffi- 
culties the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  Ameinca,  she  is  sure  to  fiiul  in  her 
farming  chiss  the  Strongest  element  of 
Jingoism. 


Of  oonrse,  too,  there  were  many 

peoytle  in  the  United  States  who 
were  n<A  aver?*e  to  war  with  Spain 
in  order  that  sectional  jealuuiiies, 
•noh  as  those  girawtiig  between  East 
and  Wesli  mig^t  be  checked,  and  the 
increasing  harmony  between  Nortii 
and  South  be  cemented  into  (some- 
thing like  a  common  patriotism. 
The  term  American  has  still  a 
strange  ring  about  it,  and  is  by  no 
means  yet  in  ereiy  day  use  over  a 
oonsiderable  slioe  of  the  ooontiy.  A 
few  days  before  war  was  declared  I 
found  myself  fitting  next  to  a  lady 
from  Virginia,  a  thoroughly  sensible 
and  unaffected  person,  and  a  luumbor 
of  one  of  the  oU  fiunilies  of  that 
famous  State.  I  did  not  think  it  in 
the  least  strange  when  she  confided 
to  me  that,  till  the  last  few  days,  slie 
had  never  thought  of  herself  as  an 
American,  but  »imply  as  a  Virginian, 
and  was  then  experiencing  the  first 
strange  glow  of  national  patriotism. 
Tii\s  was  considerably  accelerated,  I 
gathered,  by  the  French  Press  and 
the  ill-naturcfl  gibes  <>f  the  French 
students  among  whom  her  lines  were 
at  that  moment  cast. 

It  is  hardly  worth  perhaps  reit- 
erating what  is  a  matter  of  soch 
common  knowledge,  namely  tiiat  the 
better  class  in  America  were  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  war  T 
have  not  personally  come  across  a 
single  American  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  who  did  not  hold  this 
-view.  This  very  &ot  makes  the 
steady  growth  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  rotrnning  the  Philippines  the  more 
singular,  and  the  more  inexplicable 
from  every  point  of  view.  There  is 
no  donbt  that  a  very  large  body  of 
asnsible  men  in  the  States^  who  de> 
plored  the  war,  are  converted  to  the 
idea  of  making  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  a  leading  result  of  it ; 
while  the  freeholder  on  his  lonely 
farm,  to  whom  ^ucii  a  prospect  can 
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mma   iiot]uiig,«*«]HdIntely  nothing 

but  increased  taxation — is  entirely 
enamoured  of  this  strange  departure 
from  evtiry  canon  of  American  fuith. 
Peiliaps  he  has  not  yet  put  the  enter- 
pciae  into  %ures ;  but  I  wiU  take  the 
ihttif  pmently  of  doing  so  In  some 
mi  of  romgh  iMhiofi.  In  the  mean- 
time how  pnwing  atrange  it  is,  how 
perplexing,  how  completely  out  of 
liarmony  with  all  her  traditions,  that 
the  United  States  uhould  nerioualy 
oontm^te  the  despotic  government 
of  nn  aUan,  m  remote^  and  a  WbaroiiB 
people^  Mexico,  or  Cuba,  would 
stnke  a  sufficiently  jarring  chord 
upon  her  vitals  if  absorhed  into  her 
constitution  ;  but  they  axe  a(  lea.Kt 
within  her  geographical  system,  uud 
might  oooeeivably,  if  the  need  mamd, 
be  jmned  to  Uie  R^bUa  Whaterer 
cBffioulties  such  a  development  might 
preiSCTit  it  would  rsot  T>f  v.'}Tnlly  out- 
side the  lines  of  An  i  tcan  tradition. 
There  would  be  uo  departure,  in 
intention  at  any  rate,  from  the 
peenliar  part  that  the  oonntty  haa 
faitfawto  played  among  the  natioitf 
of  the  earth.  Till  now  the  United 
8tat«s  has  been  in  nnmo,  and  indead 
inip<^rtant,  respect?*  ilie  envy  of  the 
world.      No    foreign  <x>uiplicatiuiui 

have  leemed  poanhle^  ezoept  thoee 
el  her  awn  m^dng.  She  is  not  a 
ooontiy  but  a  continent,  producing 

almost  pverything  IcTiown  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  so  constituted,  both  in  the 
matter  of  siz&  and  strength,  that  no 
European  nation  would  dream  of  an 
attack  upon  her  integrity.  The  vaat 
Muns  that  Ban^  is  compelled  to  apend 
upon  armaments  she  has  hitherto  been 
at  liberty,  if  she  so  chose,  to  apply  to 
the  development  of  vast  and  thinly 
populated  territories.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  ahe  should  be  willing  to 
abandon  a  position  that  ia  the  envy 
of  all  other  natnnui  for  such  a  will-cf- 
the-wisp  as  is  now  holding  her  fancy. 
The  area  of  the  United  States, 


RMi^y  speakings  is  some  twenty  timss 

as  great  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  less  than  double  the  popula- 
tion. Three-fourths  of  her  states  and 
territories  are  ci-ying  out  for  immi- 
gration to  till  and  occupy  their  waste 
landa^  and  most  of  these  partiaHy 
oooaiM  or  waste  lands  are  in  evety 
partioolsr  adapted  to  the  settkment 
and  prcwperity  of  the  most  vigorous 
European  stocks.  To  make  these 
future  millions  hfl^py  and  govern 
ihem  wisely  is  aiirely  work  enough, 
one  wovld  have  thooj^t^  for  the  moat 
vigorous  of  nations.  Is  the  political 
record  of  America  at  home  so  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  that  she  can 
apply  herself  with  confidence  to  the 
novel  task  of  governing  some  seven 
million  aavagas  in  a  temote  apheret 
But  &r  above  thia,  ia  it  not  likely 
that  such  an  experiment,  whether  ano- 
f'pssfnl  or  the  reverse,  will  at  some 
time  or  another  infinitely  compromise 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
hnadred  odd  millions  that  may  be 
then  working  out  a  much  more  im- 
portant problem  upon  American  soSlt 
To  the  plain  roan  it  seems  surely 
something  of  a  paradox  tli.if  t  nation 
which  is  not  yet  able  to  do  justice 
tu  one-fourth  of  its  territoiy,  should 
change  its  skin  and  risk  its  happiness 
for  a  tronUasome  and  remote  property 
that  may  put  money  in  the  pockets  of 
a  few  traders.  For  congested  coun- 
tries that  have  nothing  left  to  live 
for  but  foreign  trade  and  adventure, 
a  distant  acquisition  of  territory  may 
mean  mncdif  or  every  thinj^  more 
eaperially  when  such  nationa  have 
the  machinery  ready  for  the  ^ter- 
prise.  But  to  arrest  impffu  ement  at 
home  by  just  so  much  force  and 
treasure  as  is  required  for  distant 
adventure,  even  if  no  risk  were  in- 
volved in  the  nndertaking^  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  jndgjnant  cf  the 
(Hdinary  man. 

I  alKjuld  here  like  to  quote  from 
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the  pagea  of  Harpeh's  Wkeki.t,  one 
of  the  most  S(jl)cr  and  respected  of 
American  joumaLj,  a  rough  estimate 
of  tiie  financial  probabilitiee  involred 
by  »  ratentioii  of  the  FhUippiiies.  To 
complete  the  subjeoticm  of  the  islands 
and  put  them  into  thoroogh  workup 
order,  it  is  calculat^^  that  a  permanent 
force  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fiity  tliousand  men  would  for  »ome 
years  have  to  be  imiiBtaiiiod  there. 
The  amaller  number  might  poeaibly 
suffice,  provided  that  the  iaiaads  of 
Manilla  and  Luzon  only  were  re- 
tained ;  and  the  cost  of  this  anny 
of  occupation  is  estimated  as  ranging 
fsom  fifty  to  a  hundred  million 
doUara  annoally.  When  In  the 
oourse  of  yean  moh  lav  and  order 
as  might  be  p<»sible  were  achieved, 
the  sjune  authority  considers  that 
a  perniiuient  force  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  troops,  costing,  at  a  moder- 
ate estimate^  aome  twenty  mlUioii 
dollars  annually,  wonld  have  to  be 
maintained.  Now  the  revenues  of 
the  islands,  allowing  for  a  very  great 
adAance  upon  the  present  figures, 
Would  show  over  this  estimate  no 
margin  worth  mentioning,  after  deduct- 
ingtheannnal  expenaea  of  government 
and  pdUoe.  Upon  this  poor  reanlt 
has  to  be  pil^  the  cost  of  a  naval 
squadron,  which  is  put  dfvwn  at  some 
ten  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Wc 
thus  have  the  American  tax-payer 
making  himself  responsible,  for  many 
yeara,  for  a  sun  varying  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  million  dollars,  with  the 
moderate  prospect  of  reducing  this,  at 
a  no  very  near  future,  to  a  coiitfibu- 
tion  never  likely  to  be  nuich  !>  ss  than 
half  that  amount.  \V  iial  ahall  we 
get,  says  the  aoeptifwJ  Amerioan,  in 
retam  for  thia  outlay,  to  aay  nothing 
of  the  infinitely  greater  respOEBibili- 
tics  involved  by  becoming  an  Asiatic 
power?  Apart  from  an  increased 
sense  of  importance,  and  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  a  Euro- 


pean war  that  may  be  expected  to 
accrue,  the  results  are  not  impossible 
to  roughly  estimate.  The  present 
American  trade  with  the  Philippines 
is  about  four  milUona  of  doUan^  Im- 
plying a  possible  profit  of  one  Bullion. 
Briti»h  trade  in  the  same  region 
amounts  to  something  like  double 
tliese  figures,  and  even  if  the  Ameri- 
cans entirely  oust  Great  Britain  from 
her  Ibilippine  trader  and  biereaae  tiiflir 
own  by  ten  milliona,  the  profit  upon 
the  total,  says  the  prudent  American, 
scarcely  makes  any  sensible  impression 
upon  their  unavoidable  expenditure. 

As  a  financial  speculation,  then, 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines  stands 
aelf -oondenmed ;  as  a  aubjeet  frar  profit- 
theorising  it  would  baffle  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  moat  skilful  promoter  of 
companies  or  compiler  of  prospectuses. 
"  Our  China  t  rade  will  be  improved 
by  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines,"  says 
tbe  advocate  of  annexation.  "Tide 
oan  hardly  be^**  retorts  the  oth«r,  "ao 
long  as  our  fiscal  arrangements  remain 
what  they  are ;  and  after  all  our 
trade  with  China  affects  but  a  trifling 
fraction  of  the  community,  and  in  no 
sense  justifies  the  laying  of  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  nation  and  involv- 
ing it  in  grave  risks  of  war."  But 
after  aU,  diaouaaing  this  question 
upon  common-sense  and  financial 
lines,  we  have  most  likeh',  whether 
interested  Americans  or  puzaded 
spectators,  been  merely  waat^  words. 
The  Americana  are  both  a  aentSmental 
and  an  impulsive  people,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  these 
characteristics  that  the  present  depar- 
ture, or  proposed  departure,  is  in  the 
main  due. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
Philippine,  nor  for  that  matter  of  tibe 
Cuban,  debt.  It  certainly  seems 
prodigiou55ly  inequitable  tliat  Spain 
should  be  saddled  with  the  liabilities 
of  properties  that  have  been  wrested 
from  her.    The  Americans  reply  that, 
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even  without  her  colonies  and  with 
thdr  debtfl,  she  will  be  better  off 
than  before^  that  the  vast  drain  of 

men  and  numej  from  her  shores  will 
be  stopped,  and  that  she  will  even 
now  have  a  surplus  to  appjy  to  the 
development  of  her  latent  wealth. 
This  sounds  somewhat  cyuicui,  even 
though  it  may  be  trae;  but  ftt  the 
Hune  time  it  must  not  be  locgotteii 
that  the  Amerioans  have  never  sag^ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  war-indemnity 
in  cash,  but,  in  the  event  of  the 
Philippine  arrangements  being  con- 
diuledr  ere  on  the  other  hand  them- 
eelves  pfeperad  to  pay  •  earn  of 
money  to  Spain. 

At  any  rate  Great  Britain  has  no 
cause  to  grumble.  Tn  th»'  flonmin  of 
politics,  both  foreign  and  duiae.stic, 
we  are  much  more  practical  than  Uie 
Anwiricana.  In.  the  latter  depart- 
ment we  should  not  tolerate  for  one 
moment  the  amazing  oomption  nnder 
which  they  ^til]  i^roan  ;  in  the  former 
we  have  exchanged  sentiment  for 
practical  calculations.  And  if  the 
Americans  have  not  yet  achieved  this 
oondiHon,  and  are  oonrtaim  at  the 
same  time  both  unpopularity  and  lose, 
it  is  surely  not  fcr  na,  of  all  people^ 
to  complain. 

From  an  academic  point  of  view  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  wliat  mrt 
of  »  job  the  Amerkana  wQl  make  <tf 
the  government  of  a  distant  depen- 
dem^.  Hitherto  no  opportunity  haa 
been  permitted  tliem  to  show  their 
capacity  as  autocratic  rulers  of  an 
inferior  race.  It  is  not  very  easy 
even  to  iou^lne  an  American  civihan 
opevating  In  »  sphere  where  oratory, 
popnlarity,  pnUic  opinion,  and  Totes 
are  unknown  ageoits ;  and  at  the 
same  time  where  personal  responsi- 
bility, scrupulous  honesty,  quiet  quick 
action,  and  strong  esprit  de  corjm  ai-e 
the  faotors  of  govermnent. 

Keither  the  social  nor  the  political 
Ufs  of  the  United  States  has  been 


conducive  to  the  production  of  what 
is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
leaders  of  men.  Witii  rare  excep- 
tions the  ostensible  leaders  iA  com- 
munities are  their  sorvant  rather, 
and  often  tin*  s!»rv^irii  -i  of  the  lea.<5t 
reputable  and  educated  portion,  and 
are  not  often  held  even  in  esteem 
by  the  dass  whidi  Irasps  aloof  from 
government^  bnt  is  b^ter  quafified 
for  it  in  everything  but  training. 
Tt  is  on  these  latter  that  America 
will  have  to  call,  untrained  as  they 
are,  if  she  seriously  undertakes  the 
ruling  of  alien  races.  Tet  could  she 
oaU  on  themi  Would  not  that  nn« 
speakable  individual,  the  Boss,  be 
still  too  strong  for  her  1  Are  not  the 
trammels  in  which  hungry  shoals  of 
politicians  hold  her  still  too  binding! 
What  a  lamentable  spectacle  it  would 
he  if  a  horde  of  underbrad,  hall 
educated  and  more  than  half  corrupt 
office-seekers  were  tomed  loose  upon 
tlie  Philippines;  such  men,  for  in- 
stance, as  have  made  the  dealings  of 
the  United  States  Mrith  her  Indians 
a  reproach  to  civilisation  and  a  cause 
of  shame  to  every  honest  Amerioao. 
^e  class  sunilar  to  that  from  which 
we  draw  the  administrators  of  our 
subject  races  is  in  America  a  stiflR- 
ciently  large  one  ;  but  with  some 
notable  exceptions  it  takes  no  part 
in  pabUc  life. 

There  is  the  little  army,  to  be  sore, 
and  its  few  hundred  officers,  a  body  of 
men  M-ho  stand  above  reproach,  of  good 
social  antecedents  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  first-rate  education,  and  a  very 
strong  t^nprit  de  carpe  which  a  certain 
d'vio  and  plntocratic  antagonism  has 
intensified.  Till  recently  the  army- 
officer  was  not  much  thought  of  in 
the  TJniti^  States,  in  spite  of  his 
being  in  a  social  and  e<lucational  way 
a  somewhat  carefully-selected  person. 
Bo  fsr  as  my  obsenmtion  goes  the 
senttnent  that  threw  »  certain  dis- 
credit upon  the  profassion  of  arms 
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as  such,  was  one  that  would  \)e  in- 
credible to   the   people   of  annther 
nation.    The  average  American  would 
tell  yon  it  marked  a  man  who  showed 
no  ambition  to  ''get  on"  in  life^ 
which,  being  freely  tnnslated,  meant 
an  indifference  to  prospective  dollars. 
The  compensations  of  an  honourable 
prof«^>j«ion  do  not  iu  any  way  appcjil 
to  tliis  point  of  view,  which  i»  not 
Mgy  of  eoqilanalion*  and  oonU  not^  I 
think,  be  gneped  by  any  one  who  wee 
not  tolerably  familLir  with  Amenioa. 
It  if?  tho  same  feeling  that  once  made 
whole-som^  and  manly  sport  despised, 
a  worship  of  more  money-making  that 
has  en<Hrmously  declined  but  is  not 
yet  dead,   ladeied  Amerioui  eddiert 
and  sailors  may  now  be  said  to  be 
having  their  day,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  they  have  got  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  for  some  tiine  to  come.  An 
increase  and  an   elevation   of  this 
element^  and  a  call  upon  the  beet 
oImb  of  the  oonntiy  to  a  new  and 
wider  field  of  entefprise,  would  be 
beyond  all  question  a  moral  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  and  one  to  be 
set  against  the  enormous  sacriiice  of 
her  material  interests,  involved  in 
oriental  enterpriaee.   There  are  eome 
Amerioana  who  are  bold  enoogis,  and 
(shall  I  say  1)  high-minded  enoi^  to 
think  it  worth  the  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  minor  effects  of  the  war, 
though  it  is  not  without  importance, 
ie  the  colUpse  of  the  pestilent  Lfish 
faflawKw  in  the  States.  I  do  not 
mean  to  eaj  for  a  moment  that 
municipal  government  has  anything 
like  shaken  off  the  loathsome  incubus, 
though  the  election  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  their  most  unflinching 
enemy,  to  the  Mayoralty  of  New 
York  is  a  msrked  step  forward.  But 
the  good  feeling  at  present  existing 
l^etween  England  and  America,  what- 
ever people  may  think  of  it  from  other 
points  of  view,  has  thrown  into  outer 
darkness  as  an  intematioDal  fintor 


the  Irish-American  element,  and  the 
rrnashing.s  of  thpir  te«th  may  l>e  heard 
loudly  iu  the  iiowery, — ^aud  indeed  for 
that  matter  in  England.  There  may 
yet  be  some  foolish  or  minformed 
persons  in  this  country  who  fail  to 
take  the  measure  of  the  Irish  national- 
ist who  waves  the  stars  and  stripes 
above  his  me-aningless  philippics  against 
the  tyranny  of  this  country.  But  it 
18  fligniioant  tiuvt  even  Mr.  Davitt 
has  giTen  np  in  despair  the  gennine 
American,  the  man  whose  anoestois 
made  the  country  and  practically  con- 
stitute! the  oountfy  till  the  last  half' 
century. 

Among  other  results  of  Uie  war, 
which  showed  itsdf  long  before  any 
suggestion  of  territorial  aggrandise* 

ment  had  been  mooted,  is  the  very 
marked  fpeh'nc;  of  irritation  again.st 
the  UnitcHi  States  created  among 
Continental  nations  generally. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  easy  to 
praoisely  eotteate  the  position  wluoh 
Americans  held  in  the  esteem  of^  letna 
say,  the  French.  Since  these  are  their 
old  allies,  and  as  fellow-republu  aus 
their  natural  well-wishers,  one  would 
have  counted  upon,  at  the  very  least, 
*  benevolent  neatrslity.  A  certain 
dislike  of  Rng^and,  for  not  unnatontl 
reason^  one  1^  always  regarded  as  a 
chronic  condition  across  the  Channel  ; 
hiii  n  f|ueer  <»nperstition  has  always 
obtained  among  Americans,  founded 
Upon  heaven  knows  what^  that  they 
are  penonally  more  aooeptable  to  the 
IVench  than  we  are.  The  poUtioal 
Hiid  historic  sympathy  is  obvious ; 
but  where  the  foundation  tor  any 
other  feeling  lies  has  always  been  to 
me  a  matter  of  wonderment.  Indeed, 
wltii  all  onr  poHtkal  animosity,  the 
great  English  fsmilies  had  a  relation- 
ship with  the  French  nobility  in 
former  days  that  the  Americans  have 
never  approached  with  any  class  of 
the  French  people. 

However  that  may  be,  there  was 
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a  rode  awakening  from  any  sucli 
drefiFTi^j  last  April.  The  "iroul 
Atnortcuri "  it  is  trne  has  long  since 
oeatted  to  wish  bhat  he  maj  go  to 
Rffii  ▼hen  he  dies;  sodi  «  seii- 
tunenfe  would  now  be  a  proof  of 
social  insignificance  and  backwardness, 
London  having  entirely  ousted  the 
French  capital  m  a  social  paradise. 
Nevertheless  there  is  even  yet  a 
very  large  American  colony  in  Paii^ 
tixMI^  of  no  very  psrtioidar  looiel 
oooiequence,  and  iti  m»nbora  were 
beyond  all  doubt  shocked  and  startled, 
when  wnr  broke  out,  to  find  that  tiio 
French  Fres.s,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, covered  tlieir  nation  with  abu^. 
Engliaiuneu  wre,  I  thinly  as  a  rule^ 
tokmbly  indifierent  to  whai  otiMr 
eoutftries  think  or  eaj  of  them,  and 
this  meritorious  self-complacency  does 
not  perhaps  increaao  our  popularity. 
Bat  Americans  are  not  yet  thus 
<^k!ie-hardened,  and  the  Americans  in 
FKanoe^  as  I  had  aome  opportunity  of 
observing,  were  very  angry  indeed,  as 
well  as  astonished,  at  the  tone  of  the 
Frenrh  Press.  We  know  something 
in  Kugland  of  the  prodigious  ignor- 
ance of  the  average  French  journalist, 
and  how  peculiarly  irritating  his 
eBbrions,  vpon  this  aoeoontk  would  be 
to  a  sensitive  people  we  can  readily 
understand.  Now  the  Americans 
are  even  y(^t  a  sensitive  people, 
and  they  took  the  French  Press 
very  seriously.  Theae  admirable 
eoitomera^  old  friends  and  allies  of 
the  ]^nBian8,  suddenly  foand  themp 
selves,  upon  the  boolewds  they  had 
ti'vMon  for  so  many  generations  as 
seemingly  welcome  guests,  held  up  U) 
ridicule  and  execration.  Tliey  wore 
disooYsied  to  be  sordid  shopkeepers 
and  nothing  mon^  wfaieh  was^  to  saj 
the  least  of  it^  nnganeroos  in  a  city 
where  they  were  somewhat  distin- 
guished as  being  thf^  nio«t  (generous 
patrons  of  the  sh».»ps.  I  renchraen, 
some  journals  were  uiiiimd  enough 


• 

to  deokre^  at  least  respected  Sag- 

lishmen,  however  much  they  mif^ht 
dislike  them,  but  they  despised 
Americans.  The  Civil  War  of  1661- 
65,  when  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
from  hattie  and  ^i«MWflo  oombined, 
laid  down  their  livea,  mighty  so  iir 
as  many  French  editors  were  con- 
eernwl,  hare  never  been  fought,  and 
the  lesson  it  taught  have  Ix'cn  in  vain. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions  the 
Freaoh  newspapers  refused  to  take 
either  tiie  Ainerican  soldiers  or  sailofs 
seriously,  and  professed  to  antioipate 
a  terrible  awakening  when  they  carae 
in  contact  with,  what  they  wpr« 
pleased  to  call,  the  diacipliuod  aud 
redoubtable  foioes  of  a  martial  raoe 
like  Spain. 

Englishmen  would  donhtlbss  have 
smiled  at  all  this  nonsense ;  but  the 
Americans  in  Europe  did  not  like  it 
at  all.  There  was  serious  talk  of 
bot/coUiitff  French  milHnery,  and  in* 
deed  some  of  the  Paris  papers  sounded 
a  noto  of  self •Interasted  alarm,  so 
bitter  waxed  the  indignation.  That 
the  French  people,  like  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Englishmen,  and  iiideed 
of  Americans  too  for  that  matter, 
should  have  considered  the  Amerioan 
action  towards  8pain  as  overbearing 
and  unjust  was  more  than  natural. 
It  was  the  attitude  towards  Americans 
as  individuiils,  the  personal  rudeness 
sonicUiiies  sliuwn  them,  and  the  scorn 
with  which  they  were  spoken  of  as 
oombatants  that  produoed  an  eflbet 
whidi  is  not  likely  for  a  long  time  to 
be  elboed. 

As  regards  the  part  that  the  civil 
power  w.is  to  play  in  war,  the  Con- 
tinental depreciatoini  of  America  iiavo 
not  been  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  lew  of  thsm 
are  aware  how  nearly  justifiable  some 
of  their  jeers  have  pro\ed,  tliough 
hardly  in  the  sen^>^  intended,  for  the 
horrors  of  the  sick -camps  in  the 
Southern  States  have,  I  think,  not 
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faaen  folly  known  even  in  England. 
Let  me  quote  part  of  a  letter  received 

a  f»^w  weeks  ago  from  a  well-informed 
Aiucncau  lady ;  it  whm  written  in 
September  from  n  Weetern  Stote. 

The  annexationists  show  n  trulv  c  liar- 
acteristio  and  American  ignorance  of 
oonditious  of  whieh  tli«y  lukvo  had  no 

experience,  and  trouMt-  is  snrelv  in  store. 
All  this  disgrace  und  turmoil  involved  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Army  De- 
partment I  foretold  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  indeed  it  rcqxiirod  no  nrntnon 
to  foretell  wliut  would  the  retiult  of 
allowing  oormpi  polities  to  have  a  say 
in  HMch  matters.  The  soldiers  arc  dying 
in  the  U.S.  camps  by  hundreds,  even  this 
village  loses  its  share,  and  all  beoaose 
men  who  had  u  "  jiull  "  were  appointed 
to  otUces  they  knew  not  how  to  nil.  The 
wni4h  and  indignation  of  the  country  is 
at  prc55Pnt  tremendous,  and  if  only  it  does 
not  yield  too  soon  to  American  optimism 
and  good'homoor  some  lasting  good  may 
MSUU  from  this  hideoos  eriL 

Tlie  iniTi  t  ili  ite  increase  of  tht?  rC' 
gular  ai'iiiy,  irum  twenty-live  thuUHond 
to  one  hnndred  thouMud  men,  whidi 
we  may  legaid  as  settled,  bodes 
no  good  to  the  hitherto  honour- 


Problem^ 

able  record  of  the  AmericMi  officer; 
for  whence  will  the  new  ones  eome 
at  such  short  notice?  Thern  is  the 
rub  !  The  physical  diiiicultieii  of 
soefa  a  sadden  eObrt  are  obvkns 
enoogh,  while  in  regard  to  the  oosfe 
it  may  ineidentally  be  remarked  that 
the  present  pay  of  a  private  soldier 
is  about  two  aKillinga  a  day  lieaidieB 
ample  rations. 

As  to  &  Colonial  Civil  Service  it 
may,  with  tolerable  eonfidenee^  be 
predicted  that  the  first  leries  will 
largely  consist  of  the  sons,  nephews, 
and  friends  of  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  BoiJik^  and  in  conseqiienct"  be 
the  product  of  a  breed  less  fitted  to 
role  an  nnohrilised  race  than  any 
other  within  the  pale  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fold.  Dare  we  hope  the  people 
of  the  T'nitod  States  will  resist  so 
greut  iin  evil  ?  An  American  corre- 
spondent of  TuE  Spectator  (Novem- 
ber 26  th)  declare  the  evil  to  be 
inevitable^  and  that  the  new  ventnre 
will  have  to  start  at  any  nato  with 
this  inenbns  upon  its  baok. 

A.  0.  Bbadibt. 
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YALDA  HANEM. 

(Thk  Romance  of  a  Turkish  HahIm.*) 


CHAFTEB  I. 

Mak'.akk'I'  (!|{KV  luul  just  conu' 
duwu  from  the  Hat  ruof  of  the  palace, 
where  she  had  been  watching  the 
flammg  splendoun  of  the  November 
sunset  over  the  Kfle.  She  had  been 
in  Cairo  for  ??ome  days  ;  but  the  rain- 
clouds,  which,  since  the  exttnision  of 
irrigation-works  and  otlier  improve- 
mentii  under  the  British  occupation, 
bftVQ  boooino  ft  cominon  phenomenon  in 
the  Nile  TtUey,  had,  since  her  arrival, 
gpread  a  canopy  of  gray  sky  over  the 
shining  city,  and  tlvis  was  her  first 
gliiupt$e  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
colour  in  an  Egyptian  sunset. 

It  was  dying  ont  now,  and  Macgavet 
had  oome  indoors,  becaose  she  had 
been  warned  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
expoHf  herself  Uy  any  risk  of  a  diill 
at  tills  hour;  but  iji  the  West,  Ixjhmd 
the  pahu  trees  that  fiiuged  the  further 
bank  of  the  wide  river,  die  aky  ww 
etill  glowing  witii  bands  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  and  from  a  jutting  window 
of  delicate  lattice-work  on  the  westem 
fa<,'ado  of  the  palace,  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  sunset  over  the  river, 

^  For  ooiiTenience  of  pronunciation  the 
Turkish  nnmcs  nnd  words  iu  tlio  following 
pages  ha%e  a  circumllcx  acccut  placed  over 
the  gj'Uable  on  which  the  accent  slioiild 
fall.  Thus,  H&ntm  (lady)  rhymes,  roughly 
speaMng,  wiOi  Bamimi,  iP^Uka  with  iMoer, 
Ifamuia  with  Ooida,  and  Bartm  wikh 
redeem. 
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with  a  white-domo<l  mosque  and  a 
««hHrply  pointed  minaret  standing  out 
against  it,  which  made  an  exquisite 
picture. 

Margaret  pushed  open  the  little 
square  lattice  whieh  was  on  a  level 
with  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  the 
picture  thus  framed,  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

**  Oh  Valda  Hanem  !  How  beauti- 
ful— how  wonderful !  Do  look  ! "  she 
exolatmed,  turning  round  as  she  heard 
a  rustle  of  silk  in  the  reoeas  behind 
her. 

The  Pasha's  heantiful  young  wife, 
who  often  found  the  society  of  lier 
little  boy's  English  governess  a  re- 
lief from  the  chatter  and  laughter 
of  the  other  ladies  of  the  hartm,  had 
followed  her  to  this  quiet  place,  and 
she  .smiled  gently  at  the  foreigner's 
enthusiasm. 

**  I  wuu't  take  your  peep-hole,"  she 
sud,  speaking  the  French  language  in 
soft  liipiid  tones  that  sounded  musically 
strange.  *'See^  I  will  open  another, 
and  then  we  can  both  look.  Tt  will 
pas<;  away  only  too  SOOn,  like  all 
beautiful  things." 

She  unfastened  another  little  square 
window  in  the  lattioe^worl^  and  looked 
out  to  see  what  it  was  that  made  the 
English  girl  so  eager,  but  tYie  lo\'eliness 
of  the  evening  lights  had  a  different 
effect  upon  her.  She  gazeil  at  them 
long  aud   steadfastly,  uutil  at  last 
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ISlaigarot  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  H  loMi^  tlrawn  sob,  and  turning 
quifldy,  she  snw  that  lior  inniii.inion 
was  gating  at  the  hillM  witli  her 
beaatifol  eyes  fall  of  teui. 

sudden  distress,  "  what  is  the  amttert 

Wliy  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  thr  girl, — 
she  was  still  <[uiUi  a  girl — trying  to 
smile  through  her  tears.  "  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  I  want^ 
but  I  feel  that  tiiere  is  something." 

"  Wliat  auoL  you  want  1  Hj&ve  you 
nut  got  everything  that  you  can 
possibly  (Icsiro,  a  hushaiid  wlio  is 
devoted  to  you,  a  beautiful  little  boy, 
and  an  affscttonate  mother  from  whom 
yon  are  not  parted,  a  i^endid  pslaoe 
to  live  in,  horses  and  oarriages  ami 
slRve"<,  magnificont  dresses  and  dia- 
monds, and  iiKuiy  friend<? — dear  Valda 
Hauem,  what  can  you  want  morel  " 

The  English  girl  was  not  much 
older  than  her  oompanuni;  hut  her 
youth  WHS  passing  wiili  w«iJiii»g  to 
show  for  it,  and  the  prospect  that 
stretched  before  her  was  not  a  hope- 
ful one.  She  liad  no  claim  upon  any- 
one in  the  world,  and  every  Uiiug  that 
she  possessed  could  have  been  bought 
for  less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  smile 
on  her  patient  face  as  she  epoke 
showed  that  she  felt  the  contrast 
between  them ;  Init  the  gi'eatest 
iiiet^uality  of  all  "wm  one  that  she 
did  not  mention.  Margaret  Qrey  had 
a  sweet  fsoe^  and  die  Imd  still  that 
bloom  of  youth  which  lends  a  charm  to 
the  plainest  features  ;  but  only  in  tlie 
light  of  loving  eyes  could  she  ever  have 
looked  beautiful.  Her  gray  eyes  were 
as  true  as  steel ;  she  always  looked  as 
fresh  and  trim  as  If  she  had  just 
come  from  her  dressing-room;  but 
her  leatnres  were  small,  and  her 
expression  was  intellectual  rather 
than  pretty ;  there  was  no  symmetry 
of  form  or  brilliancy  of  colour  about 
her,  and  by  the  side  of  Valda's 


glowing  beauty  she  looked  plain  and 

insipid. 

As  the  two  skirls   nt-oofl  together 
now,    it    was    little    wonder  tliat 
Margaret  should  feel  some  sense  of 
the  oantnst  that  they  must  prewnt. 
Valda  was  going  that  evctung  to  a 
Turkish  wedding,   and  she  had  }jut 
on  before  dinner  the  gorgeous  gown 
that  the   festivity  doniauded.  Her 
di*ess  was  of  deep  i*ose-colom'ed  velvet, 
simply  made  in  European  fiuhion 
with  a  plain  ddrt  and  a  long,  flowing 
train ;  but  the  closely  fitting  bodice 
was  almost  covered  with  diamonds, 
and  it  had  a  fairy-god luuinei*  eflPe^'t 
which    was    nut    at    all  Euivpeau. 
Suoh  diamonds  as  these  Margaret  had 
never  seen  before.    The  sin^  large 
stones  that  Valda  wore  as  ear-rings 
were  like  great  dowdropM  flasliing  fires 
of   prismatic  coloui's ;    the  splendid 
necklaoe   round  her     white  tlux>at 
roproeontod  a  whole  yearns  inoome  of  * 
one  of  the  riohest  Ffishas  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  the  aigrette  that 
glittered  in  her  hair  was  the  memorial 
of  a  victory  won  by  a  soldier-ancestor 
in  far  off  times  ;  the  massive  clasp, 
in  the  design  of  the  Turkish  aims, 
which  confined  the  hwe  at  her  bosom 
was  another  family  heirloom,  the  gift 
of  a  grateful  Sultan.    Not  a  duchess, 
not  an    empress,    in    the  whol(>  of 
Europe  could  display  more  magnificent 
jewels  than  th^e;  yet  dazzling  hh 
tliey  WW,  they  were  edipsed  by  the 
bcMily  that  they  adorned. 

As  she  looked  at  the  slender  giifisfa 
figure  standing  in  her  magnificent 
dress  beside  the  open  lattice- win Jow 
that  was  filled  with  the  roisy  rellec- 
tions  of  the  sunset,  Margaret  was 
struok  afresh  with  tiie  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  pale  oval  faoe  with  the 
great  dark  eyes  and  perfect  feature^ 
and  the  golden  hair  which  was  such 
a  veritable  crown.  Valda's  wa^-ing 
hair  was  an  inheritance  from  a  Cir- 
cassian great-grandmother,  and  its 
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soft  and  silky  unii»t*e?*  were  of  the 
wonderful  deep  goldeo  tint  that  goes 
with  the  etmmj  oomplttdoa  and  dark 
In  own  tyes  of  a  CircassJaa  beaatj. 
Hers  wa«  a  loveliness  of  no  ordinary 
type  ;  yet  sho  stood  thorn  in  hor 
velvet  and  lur  diamoudti,  as  simple 
and  oncoDficiouti  as  when  ahe  walked 
aboat  the  AorCm  in  her  morning 
wrapper  ol  \Av»  cotton  and  yellow 
slippers ;  and  the  teara  flowed  down 
her  cheeks. 

Margaret  had  been  sadly  di^^illu- 
sioned  by  her  experience  as  a 
governess  in  England  before  she  had 
found  a  refuge  in  the  haven  of  a 
Tarlduh  hartm,  and  nmpUeity  fluoh  as 
thia  was  something  new  to  her  ;  she 
was  strangely  toiichfd  by  it,  and  she 
felt  for  the  beautiful  weeping  girl  the 
sudden  tendernes:^  of  a  warui  atrectiou. 

''God  has  given  joa  many  good 
gifis,  Yslda^*'  she  said  gently,  "  and 
yon  ooght  to  be  hapi»y.  How  many 
European  lodtos  there  are  who  would 
envj'  you  !  " 

V^alda  had  listened  unmoved  to  the 
enumeration  of  her  advantages ;  but 
the  wistfol  smile  which  accompanied 
Margtupst's  last  words  went  straight  to 
her  heart,  and  in  the  silence  which 
followed,  Margaret  foiind  her  hand 
suddenly  ouiLrht  and  imprisoned  in  a 
warm  cla«>p  ut  aitlent  sympathy. 

<*  Ah  MisdsmoiseUek  dear,  good, 
patient  MadamoiseUe  I "  she  ezolaimed 
lemofsefalfy.  "It  is  trne^  it  is  all 
quite  true  ;  and  to  you,  you  to  whom 
the  good  Grod  has  not  chosen  to  give 
any  of  these  things,  I  must  seem  a 
wicked  ungrateful  cnatufVy  F^h^w 
I  am,  perhaps  I  am  a  monster,  I  fsel 
it  sometime;  and  yet,  yet  there  is 
something  in  me  that  longs,  and 
sometimes  T  cannot  keep  it  in.  When 
I  louk  at  the  luuualight  or  the  stinwt, 
or  anything  %evy  boauiiful,  I  feel  it, 
that  strange  longing  feeling.  Ton 
remember  at  Ckmstantinople,  —  you 
w«re  with  us  there  all  the  summer — 


how  I  usud  to  mount  to  the  top  of 
tiiat  high  mound  iu  the  middle  of 
our  garden,  and  look  at  the  sunset 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  light 
in  the  sky  behind  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  themos<p!es?  It  always 
made  me  vry,  and  sometimes,  when 
1  ain  with  you,  I  feel  as  if  you  could 
understand.  Blademoiselle^  you  have 
told  me  of  all  these  good  tidngs  that 
I  possess ;  hut  I  would  give  them  all, 
ail  in  exchange  for  the  free  hfe  that 
any  common  little  shepherdess  leads 
upon  the  hills.  I  declare  to  you,  and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  that  I  should  be 
happier  sa  If  I  could,  I  would  pass 
my  life  alone,— -alone  and  free  upon 
the  hills,  with  no  onc^  no  one  at  all 
cucoept  my  little  Djemal-ed-IHn.** 

**And  your  husbaiid?" 

"  Oh,  my  husband, — he  might  come 
if  he  liked, — dont  wish  Ibr  any 
scandaL  I  should  not  mind  him," 
said  Valda  indifferently. 

"  He  is  so  de\  oted  to  you,  he  is  so 
kind  and  good,  such  a  gallant  soldier 
and  true  gentleman !  Surely  jou  must 
appreciate  himt" 

'*He  is  so  shorty"  said  Valda  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Valda ! " 

"  Don't  shocked  at  me,  dear 
Mademoiselle,"  slic  said  8mding,  but 
looking  a  little  a^liamed  of  herself 
nevertheless,  "hut  it  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  when  I  saw  him. 
You  know  I  had  never  mea  him 
Ijefore  we  were  married,  nor  he  me, 
of  course.  I  might  have  seen  him  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  me 
fmn  IwftViwg  through  a  window,  or 
from  a  carriage  when  I  was  veiled, 
thouj^  he  might  not  see  me;  but 
he  was  iu  Berlin  when  his  mother 
proposed  the  match,  and  he  only  came 
home  just  in  time  for  it.  T  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  hebides 
I  knew  that  whatevor  he  nuj^t  be 
like,  my  oplnioa  would  make  no 
diffHenoe.   I  was  only  fifteen,  and  I 
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had  aoaroely  given  up  playing  vitii 
my  dolls.   I  had  been  told  that  he 

was  handsome,  and  I  was  chiefly 
interested  in  my  we<:Ming  dress  ;  that 
was  beautiful,  —  ah  yes,  that  was 
really  beautiful  !  '* 

"Valda  paused,  a  smile  of  pensive 
pleaBure  lighting  up  her  lovely  face 
aa  she  recalled  a  memory  that  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

What  was  it  like  1  "  enquired 
Margaret. 

"It  was  a  pale  pink  brocade  of  the 
\ery  richest  silk/'  she  answered,  "  and 
it  was  covered  aXL  over  with  pearls  in 
front.  I  knew  that  I  had  pretty  hair, 
though  my  mother  told  me  I  was 
ugly,  to  prevent  me  from  }>einLC  vain  ; 
but  when  I  tried  ou  tlie  (hxss,  and 
lookeii  at  myself  in  the  gla.ss  tlie  day 
before  the  wedding  I  was  astonished. 
Ton  must  not  suppose  tibat  I  am  vain, 
dear  ^lademoiselle.  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  nothing  to  look  at  now  ; 
but  tliat  dre?«s  did  really  suit  me  most 
wonderfully,  and  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  myself.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
to  think  what  the  Bey  (he  was  not 
a  Pftsha  then)  would  think  ol  me,  and 
from  that  moment  my  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  wedding  was  gone. 
My  heart  began  to  (juail,  and  when 
the  day  came,  it  quailed  more.  It 
was  a  dreadful  day, — oh  dear,  it  was 
a  dreadful  day !  The  papers  had  all 
been  signed  and  the  house  was  full 
of  guests ;  the  marriage  was  really 
completed,  and  I  had  never  seen  him. 
'I'lieu  the  moment  came.  I  sat  trem- 
bling on  the  bridal-throne,  with  an 
empty  chair  placed  ready  by  my  aide 
for  him,  and  he  came  quicUy  up  the 
room,  led  by  my  father  between  the 
lines  of  guests.  He  came  up  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  claspe<l  a 
diamond  bracelet  on  my  arm,  then  he 
lifted  my  veil  and  looked  at  me.  I 
was  neu'ly  fainting,  but  I  gave  one 
look,  and  I  remember  that  was  what 
I  thought, — ah,  he  is  short !  ** 


"It  was  a  strange  experience  to 
have  to  go  through,'*  said  Margaret 

meditatively* 

"  It  was  miserable,  miserable,  my 
dear !  And  then  afterwards,  when 
the  ceremonies  were  all  f»ver,  when 
we  had  thrown  our  gold  ^iaslres,  and 
they  had  aU  been  picked  up — ^when 
he  gave  me  his  arm  to  lead  me 
through  all  the  lines  of  guests,  and 
tonk  me  to  his  oM-n  private  suite  of 
r<ionis,  and  closed  the  door,  and  I 
found  myaelf  alone  with  him,  this 
dreadful,  strange,  i^hort  man  whom  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about^— 'that  was 
the  most  terrible  moment  of  all ! " 

"  What  did  you  do  I "  asked 
Margaret. 

"  Do  ?  I  did  nothing  :  th^-re  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  1  jubt  iauuted 
quietly.  I  felt  him  catching  me  in 
his  arms  as  I  was  falling,  and  then 
I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  found 
mynelf  lying  on  the  divan,  and  saw 
him  bending  over  mo  asking  pas- 
sionately if  I  disliked  him.  Why 
was  I  so  much  afraid  of  him  ?  ^Vllat 
had  he  done  to  frighten  me !  Then 
I  fainted  again,  and  in  the  end  he 
had  to  call  in  my  mother  and  old 
Anaria.  The}'  scolded  me  well ;  but 
he  never  did,  though  it  must  have 
been  rather  mortifying  for  him.  He 
was  not  young  like  me,  but  he  told 
me  afterwards  tiiat  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  stati'  of  mind  in  all  his  life," 

"  The  poor  Pasha !  And  don't  you 
care  for  him  ? " 

**  Oil  yes  !  Of  course  I  do.  He  is 
my  huijoaud,  you  see,  and  he  is  the 
oidy  man  I  know  except  my  faHimr 
and  my  brother.  With  us,  you  see, 
there  is  no  choice  and  no  responsi- 
bility. One  accepts  one's  IuivImikI 
Just  as  one  does  one's  father  or  grand- 
father, or  any  other  relation." 

Margaret  could  not  repress  a  snule. 
"It  saves  toottble  in  some  ways,  no 
doubt,"  she  said. 

"It  is  the  decree  of  destiny,  and 
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there  is  an  end,"  said  Valda  resignedly. 
"  And  if  a  husband  and  wife  do  not 
agree,  they  need  not  see  much  of  each 
other.  In  auy  cu&u  tltere  is  uot  so 
much  opportunity  for  clashing  as  with 
you.  We  never  go  out  togethert  and 
we  move  in  perfectly  different  drdes, 
he  among  the  men,  and  I  among  the 
women ;  it  must  be  much  easier  for 
VLH.  And  then  we  marry  so  young  ; 
I  was  only  fifteen  when  1  was  married. 
Nov  I  am  twenty,  and  I  am  as  mnoh 
aoeottomed  to  him  as  I  am  to  my 
brotber.  I  tiiink  I  like  him  almost 
as  much." 

"  He  deserves  more  than  tliat  from 
you,  Valda.  He  loves  you  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  nature,  and  ho 
would  womhip  the  very  ground  upon 
whieh  you  stand  if  you  would  let  him. 
You  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  be 
able  to  feel  as  certain  as  von  do  that 
he  will  nevei"  hrini^  home  a  second 
wife  to  disturb  your  peace." 

«He  had  better  notr  Valda  ex- 
claimed ipiickly;  "that  ie,  unleee  he 
wiflhee  to  part  with  me.  I  should 
demand  my  papers  of  divorce  in  a 
moment  if  T  found  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  anutlior  woman,  and  he  knows 
that  quite  well  I " 

Bfargaret  waa  for  a  mmnent  a  little 
taken  abaek.  She  knew  what  the 
Turkiflh  laws  of  divorce  wore,  but  it 
was  a!\v;n  «  a  shock  to  her  to  be 
reinmuc<i  of  them,  and  she  preferred 
nut  to  touch  upon  the  subject  She 
went  on  discreetly  with  her  piauee 
of  tbe  Fisha^  "He  does  not  dream 
of  anything  of  the  sort^  of  coarse; 
he  do(^s  not  think  of  any  woman  in 
the  world  hut  you.  Consider  how  he 
gives  up  every  engagement  to  1)0  \\  ith 
you,  how  he  comes  home  early  from 
every  ball,  every  dinner,  ao  as  not  to 
lose  the  evening  with  yon.  And 
when  yon  were  ill,  for  three  days 
(don't  you  remember?)  he  sat  with 
you  without  ever  undressijiL,' — ^with- 
out  ever  moving  from  your  bedside 


except  to  give  yon  your  medicine. 
He  insisted  on  doing  all  the  nnndng 

himself." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  he?"  de- 
manded Valda,  "I  should  have 
done  the  same  for  him  if  he  had  been 
ill,  yon  know  I  should." 

"Ah  yes, — but  a  man, — men  are 
so  different.  And  it  wasn't  only 
when  he  wjis  so  anxious  about  you. 
When  you  were  getting  well,  don't 
you  remember  that  he  stayed  wi& 
yon  still  all  day,  reading  the  paper, 
writing  letters  for  you,  telling  you 
stories,  and  doing  everything  that  he 
cotild  possibly  think  of  to  cheer  you 
and  amuse  you  ?  Ah,  Valda,  I  can 
assure  you  there  arc  not  many  Eng- 
lish husbands  who  would  show  audi 
devotion." 

"Are  there  not?"  said  Valda  in 
surprise.  "  Allah,  Allah !  T  am 
sorry  to  hear  that !  They  look  so 
delightful.  I  like  the  English  gentle- 
uken  best  of  all;  there  is  soaiething 
about  them, — don't  know  what  it 
is — something  so  fascinating.  They 
are  so  very  polite,  so  full  of  deference. 
I  have  often  observed  them,  witting 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  bend- 
ing to  speak  to  the  ladies  in  the 
place  of  honour.  I  never  think  that 
the  English  ladies  are  quite  worthy  of 
them,  though  I  much  prefer  them  to 
the  French  ladies.  But  the  En£,dish 
gentlemen — ^ah  moji  Di'-n  .'  the  tall 
fair  ones  with  the  little  blonde 
moustaches  so  well  trained,  and  brave 
blue  eyes, — ^how  handsome  and  gallant 
they  are !  Ah,  if  destiny  had  given 
me  to  an  Englishman !  One  of  the 
distinijuished  ones  I  mean,  of  cour.se, 
not  any  of  those  wild  fellows  that 
come  every  year  with  Cook,  with 
their  hats  on  tiie  backs  of  their  beads, 
and  theur  fsoes  all  hot  and  red,  and 
the  long  white  rags  of  muslin  on  their 
hats  flappin|2j  in  the  vvind  m  they 
ijfillop  in  the  sun  like  madmen  on  their 
duukcyH.    1  don't  like  UuU  sort  1 " 
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Mnrf^arot  beijan  to  laugh  in  spite 
of  herself.  '*  Dear  Valda  Hanem, 
you  should  not  talk  like  this ;  it  is 
most  foolish  and  unprofitable.  11  uL 
tell  me^  wbere  have  you  seen  all  these 
English  pecqvlet" 

"  Oh,  here  at  Cairo ;  ihcrv  are 
crowds  of  them  here,  and  I  see  tliem 
every  <lay  when  I  drive  (Hit  to  Ohisoh 
or  Ghesireh.  You  will  enjoy  your- 
self BOW  tiiat  yoa  have  oome  to  Ouro^ 
for  there  are  so  many  of  your  oom< 
patriots  here,  and  you  will  go  out  and 
make  friends  with  them,  of  course." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Marfjarot 
ralhoi-  sadlj.  "Tlicio  arc  kind  jx'ople 
here,  no  doubt,  and  I  have  iutioduc- 
tiooa  to  some  of  them,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  care  to  go  out 
much.  Hie  society  here  is  very  gay, 
and  I  can  never  have  any  part  or  lot 
in  it.  I  think  T  Nhould  Ix'  happier 
dreaming  my  life  quietly  away  here, 
and  forgetting  all  aboat  the  tnnnoil 
that  goes  on  in  the  great  dtjonteide.*' 

The  lonely  English  girl  looked  wist- 
fully out  into  the  stillness  and  silence 
of  the  palace  gardens.  Tlie  s^viftly 
falling  Southern  twilight  was  deepen- 
iw^  into  dusk  among  the  slinibs  and 
flowers,  the  marble  fountains  and 
mosaic  walks;  but  the  errening  air 
eame  up  laden  with  the  soent  of  roses 
and  jessamine  and  fr'>nL'ipani  :  and 
looking  down  past  a  clump  of  huge- 
leav^  india-rubber  trees,  whose  long 
pink  buds  were  molding  as  If  in 
promise  ol  monster  flowers^  Margaret 
OOfUld  see  great  hedges  of  white 
jasmine,  and  crimson  hybiscus,  and 
splendid  purplp  mas'^rs  of  hotigain- 
villia  shining  out  of  the  shadow. 
Two  stately  Hons  of  solid  stone  stood, 
as  if  on  guard,  on  either  side  ol  the 
Turkish  insignia  osrved  in  marble 
which  crowned  the  archway  of  the 
palace  iratcs,  and  beyond  was  the 
lovely  landscape,  a  silvery  crescent 
moon  beginning  to  shine  out  above 
the  graceful  fans  of  a  single  straight- 


stemmed  psim^tree  in  the  middle 

distance. 

"  Wo  are  safe  and  content*'(l  and 
liappy  in  this  quiet  palace  and  these 
peaceful  gardens,"  said  Margaret; 
"but  the  life  outside, — who  can  tell 
what  it  might  contain  t " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  yet ;  when  you  do,  you  will 
not  talk  like  this.  You  will  like 
Csiro^  I  know  you  will ;  everybody 
does,  and  yon  iHU  not  be  an  esoep- 
tion.  Ewn  I  am  pleased  when  we 
leave  Constantinople  to  .  come  here, 
though  of  course  it  docs  not  make 
much  difference  to  me,  —  nothing 
makes  much  dili'erence  in  our  lives  !  " 

She  ended  with  a  little  sigh,  and 
dosed  the  windows;  and  as  she 
moved  away,  Margaret  saw  that  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  lull  of  melancholy. 

CHAPTEB  11. 

MABGABsr  sat  in  the  garden  of  the 

fuiHm,  on  a  i^'ay-coloursd  mattvass  in 
the  shade  of  the  mandalincs,  an  un- 
mistaknbl}^  English  figure  in  neat, 
navy  1)1  ue  coat  and  skirt,  and  irre- 
proacliable  collar  and  cufEs.  It  was 
dose  upon  Christmas-time^  and  the 
orange  and  lemon  and  mandating 
trees  on  every  side  of  her  had  thou* 
sands  of  golden  balls  glistening 
among  their  dark  green  leaves.  In 
and  out  of  the  dosely  packed 
shrubberies,  a  mosaic  walk,  set  with 
white  and  blue  and  yellow  pebbles, 
and  bordered  with  a  narrow  ribbtm 
of  white  marble,  wound  in  a  graceful 
floral  pattem  ;  and  a  few  steps  away, 
where  a  geometrical  design  like  a 
rose-window  formed  the  Junction  of 
several  paths,  a  dark-eyed  Circassasa 
dave^  in  flowing  white  drapenes  thai 
were  looedy  girded  to  her  statuesque 
figure,  was  gathering  the  ripest  of  the 
frtiit.  Djemal-ed-Din  Bey,  <lie  little 
four-year-old  son  of  the  Pasha,  ^tood 
near  the  slave,  a  charming  little 
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figure  in  a  shabby  brown  frock,  and 
he  was  Ruperintendins^  with  imperiouH 
insatiability  the  work  of  st  lection. 

"  Choc,  choc  (many,  many),"  he  said 
urgently ;  **I  want  muny." 

It  wu  in  order  tiiat  tius  diild 
might  lenrn  English  that  the  Pasha 
liml  cnrjaged  Margaret  Groj  ;  but  the 
little  follow  wa«  still  very  young,  and 
he  depended  so  much  upon  his  slave- 
none^  that  the  dutim  of  a  govemeu 
wore  yarymndi  of  a  nnecara  All 
that  Margaret  could  do  was  to  toll 
him  little  stories  in  EInglish,  when- 
ever she  could  <:>:et  him  to  listen,  and 
to  sit  by  while  he  played  in  the 
garden,  and  do  what  she  could  to 
pievent  the  slaves  from  spoiling  bim. 
Aydoflha,  his  nnrse^  was  a  most  affieo- 
tionate  and  wdl-meaning  creature, 
but  her  notion  of  raanagin:^  the  child 
was  to  indulge  him  until  he  became 
utterly  intolerable,  and  then  to  turn 
apon  him  in  angry  irritation.  It 
was  not  a  satis&otory  method.  The 
little  fellow  hod  a  violent,  self- 
willed  temper,  and  under  this  system 
ho  was  ^(ctting  so  tyrannical  that  he 
viaa  becomiiij;^'  a  terror  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  harim. 

Ttdi  monnng  the  occupation  of 
eatiiig  the  first  oranges  of  the  season 
had  Djemfd  ed  T>in  quiet»  and  he 
had  been  wonderfully  g<xxl.  Mariraret 
8at  on  the  eushions  spread  out  in  the 
shade,  and  idly  studied  the  iutricacieei 
of  the  patterns  on  the  path,  while 
her  thoughts  were  hosy  with  ihe  sab- 
ject  of  her  conversation  with  Valda 
the  night  before.  What  a  strange 
Ij^rl  she  was,  with  her  wonderful 
beauty  of  which  she  was  so  completely 
unconscious,  and  her  quick  receptive 
intdligence,  her  gentle  manners,  and 
her  <|iiiet  melandioly.  She  knew 
nothing  about  Ibsen  or  the  Zeitgeisti 
and  for  her  the  N'cw  Woman  was 
not  ;  yet  from  her  tone  and  m  n>nf^i- 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  s\u)tlo 
breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had 


crept  into  the  well-guarded  hartm, 
and  infected  her  mind.  How  else 
did  it  come  tliat  she  felt  this 
vague  miseiy  of  discontent^  this 
strange  yearning  for  some  intangible 
good  that  she  could  not  define  1 

"It  is  not  knowledge  that  she 
pines  for,"  !\rargaret  reflected;  "she 
knows  a  <;reut  de.al  more  than  I  do 
about  the  main  interests  of  life.  She 
has  been  married  for  five  years  to  the 
Eftsha»  who  is  a  dever  andenlij^tened 
man,  and  he  tdls  her  the  things  that 
are  in  his  mind  as  well  as  what  is  in 
his  heart.  It  is  clear  that  he  con- 
siders her  his  equal,  morally  and 
iutell«x;tuaily,  and  he  consults  her, 
and  is  willhig  to  be  inflnenoed  by 
her  ooonsels.  She  knows  all  that^ 
and  she  is  fond  of  him  in  her  way ; 
she  knows  no  other  man,  and  has  no 
desire  t^j  flo  so.  Why  is  it  that  nhe 
is  not  liappy  1 " 

Margaret  was  still  pondering  over 
this  problem  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  oommotion  which  arose 
at  the  far  end  of  the  walk.  Ayfiosha, 
the  Circassian  nunte,  was  gesticulat- 
ing and  rliatterinu;  like  an  aniitry 
monkey,  and  the  littlo  Uey  was  stand- 
ing with  his  &t  legs  wide  apart,  and 
his  brow  pudcered  into  a  most.im- 
duldlike  frown,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  :  '*  YilfOif  T^JTcitdi  !  Bdna 
»vr  Vi'miJ  Effnidl^  v-er  bniia  .'  (My 
lord  Joseph!  Give  me  my  lord  Joseph, 
give  me !)  " 

Margaret  jumped  up,  and  went 
hastily  along  the  walk  between  the 
orange  trees.  "  What  is  the  matter?" 
she  asked  judicially.  Who  is  Y&sof 
Efi'^ndi  ? " 

Aydosha  bur»t  into  a  tiood  of 
eiplanatioD  in  Turkish,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  lew  tortured  Vteoxh  w<nds 
filie  at  last  made  the  governess  under- 
staiid  that  "my  lord  Joseyih"  had 
nothing  to  do  with  thf  mutter,  and 
that  Yusuf  EfVt^iuU  was  only  a  name  for 
mandaline  oranges.    It  speared  that 
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DjeiiiAl*6d-Dui,  himog  aaoartaaned  by 
penooAl  experience  that  the  Qt^n^:4('- 
were  no  longer  <'onr,  as  his  nTir<!f  h.i'l 
assnred  him,  li.id  loHt  confidence  in 
her  jud<^inent,  and  was  not  to  be 
reRtrained  from  exoeoi. 

" How  many  has  he  ahrrndy  hadf  " 
enquired  Margaret  with  sonic  ;i  iixiety. 

D6kH»  (nine),  Mannoselle,*' replied 
the  nuree,  holding  up  lirr  slrndor 
hands  with  one  thumb  depi^,'**^!  to 
indicate  the  number  nine.  £htxt 
ihvet !  (jes,  yes) "  nodding  her  head 
affirmatively,  "ddkual** 

"  Nino  orangee  in  one  morning ! " 
exclaimed  Marjrirpt  in  di<?may.  "  <  >h, 
AyAosha,  what  were  yuu  thinking  of  ? 
lie  will  certainly  be  ill ! " 

The  little  Bey  stood  by,  with  hia 
great  brown  eyes  fixed  under  their 
frowning  hrowB  upon  the  arbitrator* 
and  liiH  golden  curls  shining  in  the 
sun.  His  first  act  when  in  fi  passion 
wa.s  always  to  tear  off  hin  cap  and 
toss  it  into  the  dii'tiest  place  he  could 
see,  and  it  lay  now  in  ft  moddy  pool 
under  the  orangO'treee  whero  the  gar- 
denen  had  been  watering.  Aydosha 
percpivcd  tliat  hp  was  making  ready 
to  roar,  and  knowing  the  coiisequtMiccjj, 
she  liastily  slipped  another  orange  out 
of  its  looee-fttting  peel,  and  stnlfed  it 
into  his  hands. 

"Take  it,  and  don't  cry,  you 
naughty  bad  child  ! "  she  said  with 
intense  irritation  ;  hut  it  was  too  late. 
Already  Djeiuiil-ed  l>in  had  begun  to 
yell,  and  the  quiet  place  resounded 
with  screams  of  "kH^Utk  Ana  (little 
mother)"  nntO  it  might  have  been 
•supposed  that  he  was  in  mortal  agony. 
Ill  two  minutcH  a  sliglit  figure  in  blue 
canio  out  of  tlu'  glass  dooi-s  that  led 
to  the  reception  rooms  of  tlie  harim, 
and,  ronnlng  down  the  flight  of 
maride  steps  into  the  garden^  Yalda 
came  hurrying  to  the  rescue.  This  was 

always  the  rnd  of  (ncry  dispute  witli 
Djt'mfil  od  i)in,  and  as  she  invarialily 
Umk  his  part  and  scolded  the  slaves, 


he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  jdl  in 
order  to  get  his  own  way,  and  became 

every  day  n)"v>^  nnd  more  nnmanage- 
able.  Margart.'t  had  found  remon- 
strance and  complaint  alike  useless, 
and  she  could  only  stand  by,  looking  4 
on  with  silent  disapprobation,  while 
Yalda  can^it  up  the  screaming  child 
in  her  arms,  and  turned  with  flashing  ^ 
eyes  upon  the  unfortunate  Ay6osha. 

"The  child  had  alriiady  eaten  more 
oranges  than  weit^  good  for  hint," 
Margaret  said  at  last,  feeling  obliged 
to  try  to  stem  the  torrent  of  reproach 
and  blame.  "  Aydosha  was  only  try- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  making  him* 
self  ill." 

"But  what  folly  to  let  him  stay 
where  tl^  otaages  are*"  said  Valda 
indignantly.  **I  don't  blame  you. 
Mademoiselle*    It  is  this  foolish  idiot 

of  a  woman  who  ought  to  have  known 
that,  when  once  lie  began  to  want  the 
oranges,  there  wtis  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  take  him  out  of  sight  of  them. 
He  never  cries  like  that  with  m^ 
because  he  knows  that  if  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  have  a  thin^  I  shall  never 
denv  it  to  him.  But  the^e  slav.-w  have 
no  tact,  and  no  idea  of  managing  iuui. 
No,  Effen',  you  cannot  have  any  more 
oranges,  bat  k4chuk  Ana  will  get  you 
something  nioe  to  look  at^  something 
very  nice  indeed,  Djemal-ed-Din  !  " 

The  little  boy  had  stopped  <  l  yingi 
and  now  lookefl  tip  at  his  li)eauti- 
ful  mother  wiili  a  nmile  of  anticipa- 
tion shining  through  his  tears.  He 
threw  away  the  orange  that  he  held 
in  his  handi  and  Yalda  looked  at 
Margaret  in  triumph.  "  You  see 
how  good  he  is  with  me,"  her  glance 
sccimimI  to  say  ;  "  1  have  no  diiiiculty 
in  managing  him." 

Margaret  kept  sQeneo^  but  it  was 
the  sUenee  of  disapproval,  and  the 
steady  gase  ol  her  clear  grey  eyes 
impres.scd  Valda  as  it  had  done  from 
the  bejrinnin<?.  Tt  would  ha\e  l)e*»n 
easy  of  course  for  her  to  have  gained 
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Iftvonr  by  nowmting  and  siding  with 
tliemistreaB  agaiiut  tiie  tlftv€^  and  aaj 

one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harim  would 

havr  done  it  ;  but  Mar^^aret's  ways 
were  not  like  tiieirs,  and  in  lioi-  lieai't 
\'al(la  recognised  and  respected  the 
dillereuce. 

"I  have  not  ehown  yoa  my  dia- 
monds yetk''  she  said  hastily.  "  Ton 
said  you  would  like  to  look  at  those 
I  had  on  last  night,  but  those  are  not 
all.  A\  I  liavp  got  all  our  things  un- 
packed uowj  my  mother  and  I,  and 
it  will  amuse  DjemAl-ed-Din  to  see  the 
Jewds.   I  will  bring  them  oat  here." 

She  went  hack  to  the  house  to  fetch 
them,  and  presently  retai  ned,  bearing 
in  her  hands  a  larj^e  i-ickety  l("»okin^ 
box  of  white  cardboard,  with  the 
cover  gone  and  one  side  broken  down. 

"  Yon  haven't  got  your  diamonds  in 
ihere^  H4neml"  Margaret  exclaimed 
with  a  smile  of  irrepressible  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  1  have  them  here 
for  the  present,  until  I  have  time  to 
arrange  them  in  nqr  oaUnek  But 
yoa  Imow  I  never  have  time  i  I  hadn't 
all  the  weeks  that  we  stayed  in 
Scanderla." 

"  But  at  least  yoa  keep  them  under 
lock  and  key  ? " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  aia  afraid  that  I  am 
rather  earelesSi  My  mother  some- 
times scolds  me.  These  have  bem  on 
the  divan  in  her  room  for  the  kst  two 
days,  just  like  this." 

Valda  ??miled  as  she  sank  into  a 
cross-legged  position  on  the  cusiiious, 
and  pointed  to  the  treasores  that  she 
had  in  her  bp  in  their  mean  case. 
The  jewels  were  wrapped  up,  each  in 
its  separate  little  hit  of  rajiged  mtisHn 
or  crumpled  tissue-paper,  and  little 
Djemal-ed-Din  came  up  to  stand  at 
his  mother's  knee,  and  fixed  a  charmed 
gaee  upon  them  as  they  were  nn« 
wound. 

"Surely  it  is  rather  rash  with  all 
these  shives  about  t"  said  Maigaret. 


Doyou  think  it  is  q[uite  right  to  put 
sudi  temptation  in  tiieir  way  f  Tour 
jewels  are  enough  to  corrupt  the  morals 

of  an  archbishop  " 

"An  archbisliop  ?  T  don't  know 
about  an  archbishop,  but  the  knJ/a 
(slaves)  one  may  trust.  You  see,  they 
are  in  the  fsndly;  they  are  not  like 
servants.  They  remain  with  us ; 
'  their  wants  are  all  amply  supplied  ; 
they  havo  no  life  outside  the  palace, 
and  even  if  they  could  get  out  to  dis- 
pose of  anything  that  they  stole,  which 
would  be  difficidt^  what  would  be  the 
good  d  the  money  to  themi  Th^ 
want  for  nothing."  It  was  true,  and 
Margaret  assented.  The  position  of 
the  slaves  was  so  different  from  what 
her  imagination  had  led  her  to  expect, 
that  she  had  suffered  a  complete  re- 
action of  ideas  about  them.  "They 
have  each  of  tiiem  a  new  dress  every 
month,  and  as  much  underclothing 
ft«4  they  care  to  mnko  up.  All  their 
clothes  are  provided  in  abundance, 
and  they  have  a  liberal  aliowancx}  of 
pod^etmoney ;  fifty  pwtre$  a  month 
some  of  them  get^  and  they  cannot 
spend  it.  Why  should  they  want  to 
steal  ? " 

"  Tt  would  be  very  ungrateful  cei- 
tiuuly, '  iiaid  Margaret ;  "  and  I  admit 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  temptation. 
StiU  human  nature  is  weak,  and  these 
jewels  are  so  splendid»-^h,  they  ore 
beautiful  I " 

They  were  all  out  of  their  wrap- 
pinsis  by  this  time,  and  they  lay 
spread  about  in  the  sunshine, — tiarau, 
nedUaoes,  aigrettes,  and  brooches  in 
strange  barbaric  devices,  all  set  with 
the  glittering  stones  which  flashed 
like  coloured  flames.  Tliey  wen?  all 
diamonds,  and  about  their  value  there 
wa^  no  room  for  doubt.  It  was  a 
princely  fortune  that  was  represented 
there,  and  Margaret  marvelled  as  she 
looked ;  but  die  knew  that  in  a 
dominion  like  that  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire^,  where  a  man's  fortune  might 
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at  any  uiomeut  be  seized  upon  and 
confiscated  at  the  mere  whim  oi- 
caprice  of  «  tynmt  greedy  of  gain, 
jewels  were  a  very  natural  and  not 
unwise  form  of  investment.  The 
Tui  ks  bur  up  tho  finrst  dianionds  in 
the  I'uropean  market  ;  and  a  rich 
Pasha  will  very  often  have  the  greater 
part  of  hk  savings  stored  up  in  the 
omameatB  with  wMeh  he  loada  his 
wife.  If  he  should  wish  to  realise, 
a  little  outlay  in  Palais  Royal  rubbish 
would  spwlily  console  hor  and  doceivo 
the  outsido  world,  and  indeed  the 
mixture  of  falso  witli  true  is  often  so 
deverly  contrivted  that  ia  not  eas^ 
even  for  mtunatea  to  determine  the 
state  of  their  frienda*  finanoes. 

There  was  no  Palais  Royal  trash 
in  this  gUtUM-ini^  collection,  however. 
Margaret,  inexperienced  as  she  was, 
coold  see  that  at  a  glance,  and  for  the 
moment  she  was  fnhrly  danled  hy  the 
show. 

Tlie  hlue  Egyptian  sky  overhead, 
tlie  brilliant  green  of  the  garden,  -md 
the  palace  walls  of  dazzling  winie 
which  enclosed  it,  made  up  a  scene 
not  soon  to  he  forgotten.   The  gui- 
deners  had  heen  at  their  work  of 
flooding  with  hose  and  syringe  all  the 
beds,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  was 
still  gli«?tenin!]f  with  shining  drops  of 
water.     Tiiis  central  court  of  the 
palace  was  saored  to  the  inmates  of 
the  hartmj  and  out  of  the  rows  ol 
square  windows  whieh  looked  into  it 
were  to  be  seen  the  little  bits  of  lace 
and  muslin  which  the  ladies  washed 
for  themselves  and  hung  out  to  dry. 
The  sunny  air  was  perfectly  still ; 
bat  outside  the  hi^  faanier  of  the 
walls,  the  picturesque  tide  of  EJgyptiaa 
life,  quickened  into  intenSBT  acttvily 
by  the  influx  of  Englisli  energy,  rolled 
on  iniceasingly,  and   fhe  busy  hum 
and  stir  of  it  sounded  lu  the  distance 
like  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees  or  the  wadi  of  the  waves  on  a 
distant  heaeh.   Margaret  thoof^t  of 


the  crowds  hurrjing  along  those  busy 
streets,  —  pleasure  -  seekers,  money- 
makers, and  beggars  of  every  nation 
and  every  dime  —  how  little  they  \ 
guessed  what  was  the  scene  shut  in  ^^1 
by  the  palace  walls.     Yalda,  sitting  0 
with  her  lap  heaped  np  with  diamonds, 
and  the  sunshine  flickering  through 
the  leaves  on  to  the  wealth  of  her 
golden  hair,  was  the  centre  of  it^ 
and  it  occurred  to  Margaret  that  the 
P48ha  did  well  to  guard  his  treasures  i 
so  jealously.     He  trusted   her  un- 
reservedly, but  she  was  veiy  young  ^ 
to  have  the  entire  charge  of  jewels 
tint  were  of  so  much  value,  and  she 
was  evidently  inclined  to  be  carelflBs 
about  them. 

Tlie  little  Pjenial  ed-Din,  who  was 
lucovering  from  the  satisfaction  which 
the  mere  sight  of  so  many  pretty 
things  had  at  first  aflbrded  him,  was 
now  h€>ginTiing  to  damour  for  some 
to  wear,  and  his  motliei-  was  ready  to 
humour  him  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things.  With  a  soothing  "  Pekeh^ 
EJen*  (very  well,  my  lord),"  she 
fastened  a  splendid  star,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all, 
upon  the  breast  of  his  shabby  little 
brown  pelisse. 

*■*  Ki'i'huk  Ana,  I  want  much,  ehoei 
choc !  "  said  the  little  spoiled  rogue. 

*'P^keh  Effen\  pekeh  B^mh'  re- 
plied Yalda,  and,  with  pins  that  she  j 
borrowed  from  the  slave^  she  dressed 
him  up  with  clasps  and  stars,  until 
the  adornments  of  a  Prussian  cavalrv- 
oflicer  would  have  sunk  into  insigni- 
ficance by  the  side  of  him.  Then 
Ujeuml-ed-Din,  delighted  with  himself 
cdled  for  his  military  cap  and  his 
sword,  and  strutted  in  slow  and 
solemn  state  round  the  fountain, 
announcing  that  he  was  now  a 
"  buVjiie  P^sha,  (great  P&sha) "  and 
that  he  was  going  to  conquer  evei*y- 
body. 

AyAosha  followed  him  as  in  duty 
bound;  but  on  her  handsome  fitoe 
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there  vrm  a  look  of  deep  displeasure, 
and  hor  black  eyebrows  W(»ro  flrawn 
together  until  they  almost  nu  t.  Tlio 
interest  which  she  had  taken  in  tiie 
ezhiHtioii  ol  tiie  diamondi  had  for 
a  moineDt  diewipated  the  angBr  barn- 
iDg  in  lior  ilark  eyes ;  she  had  hung 
over  them  absorlKxl,  but  %\hen  they 
were  given  to  DjomAl  ed-l )in  Uj  wear, 
she  had  vehemently  objected,  and  the 
dond  feturned  to  her  face  as 

her  remonstnoioet  were  diaregardedi 
hong  hettvier  tiian  ever  upon  her 

I  brow. 

Valda  Hanem  lookofl  aftor  her  as 

;  she  nmrcluYj  sullojily  after  the  exult- 

ing cliild,  and  an  expression  of  vexa- 
tion  and  resetntment  croflsed  her  face. 
**J)o  you  aee  how  tireeome  ahe  is! 
She  crosses  the  Bey  in  every  |Nfflieiibur, 
and  she  in  annoywl  if  cveryonf  o]ne 
does  not  do  the  s;uaa  Really  it  is 
too  mucli  j  I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  will  have  her  married  to 
one  of  my  husband'a  beilifiB  in 
Armenia,  and  then  I  ahall  be  nd  of 
her." 

"  Oh  Haneni,  wc  should  miss  her 
very  much, "  said  Margaret  in  dis- 
may. "  She  is  very  faithful  and 
devoted,  and  ahe  does  everything  for 
the  child ;  yon  do  not  really  mean 

I  itf" 

"  Yes,  I  do.    T  hare  boon  thinking 

f  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  Sact^da  i.«t 

now  old  enough  to  take  her  place.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  man  whom  my 
husband  wishes  to  attaoh  to  himsell, 
and  I  shall  teU  him  that  he  may  give 
him  this  girl  as  soon  as  he  likes. 
We  shall  certainly  not  have  had  out 
of  her  tlie  worth  of  the  money  that 
the  Pasha  my  father  paid  for  her  : 
it  was  seventy  pounds  in  English 

'  sovereigns;  but  she  has  been  wi£  ns 

for  ten  yean  of  acrvioe  now,  and  that 

1  is  as  Ions:  as  one  expects  to  keep  a 

slave  before  marrying  lier  off." 

"Poor  Aydosha!"  waid  Margaret 
regretfully.    "She  is  ao  devoted  to 


the  little  Bey  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
almost  break  her  heart  to  part  with 

him." 

"  A  hu»band  will  console  her,"  said 
Valda.  *' She  will  be  glad  enou^ 
to  get  married  and  to  have  a  home  of 

her  own  ;  and  the  PAsha  will  provide 
her  well  with  clothos  and  furniture. 
iSlio  dt'scr\  pi4  tluit,  for  I  do  believe  she 
is  really  foud  of  the  Bey.  It  is  her 
one  good  point,  but  her  temper  is 
leaUy  too  tiresome.  Why  should  she 
be  so  sulky  and  disagreeable  ? " 

"  She  is  vexed  that  Djemal-ed-Din 
should  wear  the  diamonds,  because 
she  feels  it  such  a  res})()iisibility  to 
have  to  look  after  them,"  said  Mar- 
garet. '*  When  he  gets  hold  of  any> 
thing  that  he  likes,  he  will  sometimes 
stick  to  it  for  days,  and  insist  upon 
having  it  under  his  pillow  at  night, 
so  tliat  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
it  from  him ;  and  with  objects  of 
so  much  value  as  these,  you  know, 
HAnem,  I  think  it  is  a  risk.  I  do 
not  think  if  i  wise  not  to  keep  them 
under  lock  and  key." 

"  Oh,  everybody  in  the  hnrtm  is 
quite  honest,"  saitl  Valda  carelessly, 
"Besides  Allah  is  great,  and  what 
Allah  pleases  will  happen.  Allah 
gave  me  my  diamonds,  and  without 
his  will  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  me." 

Fatalism  carried  to  such  a  point 
m  this  rather  took  away  Margaret's 
breath,  and  before  she  oould  say  any- 
thing, Valda  had  gathefed  up  her 
diamonds,  upon  which  Djem&l-ed- Din's 
raid  seemed  to  have  made  little 
impression,  and  swept  them  b;)<  V  into 
the  cardboard  l)ox.  Then  she  gave 
a  hasty  exclamation,  and  .snatching  up 
a  long  strip  of  dear  muslin  that  lay 
near  her  she  eovered  her  head  and 
tumo<i  her  face  away. 

*'  Here  is  Tva'^s  with  Djenial-ed- 
Din's  diiinei/"  she  naid,  as  a  stout, 
swarthy  Turk  in  full  petticoat- 
breeches  of  dark  Uue  cotton  came 
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into  lights  bearing  a  tnj  on  his  head. 
"  Oars  is  ready  too  no  doalit,  and  I 

liarl  better  make  my  escape  to  the 
other  side  before  Djomal  se(>^  ?ue. 
Will  you  lake  him  hi  with  Ayooislia, 
Mademoiselle,  and  follow  me  as  soon 
as  ycfu  cant" 

CHAFTER  ni. 

It  was  a  little  lute  w  hen  Margaret 
came  in  for  the  mid-day  meal,  and  the 
ladies,  having  already  perfonned  tiieir 
cofltoniaTy  ablntums,  were  seated  at 
table  devolang  themselves  to  their 
soup  in  verj'  businesslike  fashion. 
Two  smiling  daikniyod  Cii  eassiaii  ijirls 
were  still  in  attendance,  however,  with 
a  basin  and  ewer  of  massive  silver, 
and  Margaret^  who  had  won  gtddoi 
opinions  by  the  respect  whidi  idle  paid 
to  national  prejudices  in  small  matters, 
lield  out  her  hands  for  water  to  be 
poured  over  theni,  and  wiped  them  on 
u  gold-embroidered,  scented  towel  that 
was  banded  to  her  before  she  slipped 
into  her  place  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table. 

A  large  party  of  ladies  had  come 
together  for  luncheon  ;  Imt  some  were 
morning  callers,  and  h>onie  were  friends 
on  a  visit,  and  among  them  all  there 
were  only  three  whom  the  nuwter  of 
the  house  could  ever  see  nnveOed, — 
his  beautiful  young  wife,  her  mother 
(a  portly,  and  still  handsome  woman 
of  fifty)  and  a  very  old  woman  (the 
mother's  mother)  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  tabla  The  rest  were  all  Mends 
or  relations  ol  the  family,  who  out  of 
necessity  or  convenience  availed  them- 
selves of  the  liberality  of  Turkish  ideas 
of  hospitality  to  make  the  house  their 
home,  but  who  would  fly,  screaming 
and  hiding  their  faces  in  their  veils, 
if  the  master  of  it  chanced  to  come 
across  them  on  his  way  through  the 
harim  to  his  wife's  rooms.  He  was 
therefoi'e  excluded  from  the  hmcheon 
and  dinner  which  were  the  only  regular 


meals  of  the  day,  and  he  dined  with 
the  other  gentlemen  in  the  9ddmlek. 

The  seldnitek  was  the  part  of  the 
palace  which  wa'^  appropriat«»d  bv  the 
men,  and  the  door«  which  led  out  of 
it  into  the  harim  were  always  kept 
looked.  The  Pftsha  had  the  keys,  and 
the  ehiel  eunneh  had  one  daplicate 
whidi  would  admit  bim  into  the  livings 
rooms  of  the  >n'Mmh  k  .  but  no  one  else 
ever  passtnl  that  way.  His  Excellency 
the  Pasha  had  to  go  through  every 
day  for  his  meals,  and  sometimes,  as 
he  went  past  the  dining-room  which 
opened  out  of  the  great  central  haU, 
he  would  look  in  to  speak  to  h\%  wife. 
Margaret  heard  his  step  approaching 
as  she  took  her  place,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  oommoti<m  among  the  ladi^ 
as  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  outside,  uttering 
the  magic  word  df^Hlur.  The  literal 
meaninif  of  the  word  is  "custom."  but 
it  is  UHed  in  t  he  precincts  of  the  /xwim 
as  a  warning  cry  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  masonline  presence^  and 
when  strange  ladies  wore  near,  even 
tlie  Piisha  was  obUged  to  announce 
himself  in  this  way.  "SVitli  little 
shrieks  and  cries  of  pleasurable  alarm 
and  excit<'nient,  the  ladies  ha.stened  to 
wrap  up  their  heads  in  the  first  rag 
that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
— antimacassars,  napkins,  anything 
that  came  handy — and  one  very 
particular  old  dame  of  seventy,  not 
findintj;  anything  that  .she  deemed  a 
suthcient  shi^d,  jumped  up  and  made 
a  rush  to  hide  henelf  behind  tiie 
window-curtain. 

Then  His  Excellency  opened  the 
door,  and  holding  it  slightly  ajar,  m 
that  he  could  just  see  his  wife,  he 
addreiiHed  a  few  rapid  wordts  iu  Turkish 
to  her.  He  spoke  too  quickly  for 
Hargaret  to  be  able  to  understand, 
but  Yalda's  replies  were  simple,  and 
she  used  the  stereotyped  forms  that 
are  for  over  upon  Turkish  b'l's  "  Pekeh 
£hvei  ^in\   Pek^k  Eff4n\" 
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P&nA  meMiB  very  well,  and  Aiwl 
means  yes  ;  und  with  the»e  two  words 

in  combination  with  FJp'ii',  which  is 
an  abbre\  iiition  both  t'oi'  Ejpnfli  (my 
lord)  aud  EJ'tttden  (my  lady)  Margaret 
had  fomid  it  possible  to  go  a  long  way 
in  Turkish  oonvenatiion. 

The  Pft8ha»  like  most  Turks  of  his 
claMy  was  punctiliously  polite  and 
well-bred  in  hifj  manner  towards  the 
ladies  of  his  liousehold,  and  Mai-g!U-«^t 
noticed  that  \\\»  glance  was  steadfaMtly 
fixed  upon  his  iHfe^  and  that  he  never 
permitted  it  to  wander  towards  any  of 
the  ladiess  who  were  unknown  to  him. 
TTanudii  Ilanem,  the  wife  of  a  ricli 
PHsha  iu  Cairo,  who  sat  in  the  pUice  of 
honour  next  to  Valda,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  harim,  and  it  seemed  to 
Margaret  that  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  eoqnetting  with  hw 
veil  before  the  strange  Ptlsha.  The 
law  only  requires  that  the  Turkish 
women  should  have  their  hair  covered 
up  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  the. 
delioBcy  of  feeling  that  has  impelkd 
them  to  make  a  custom  of  hiding 
their  faces  as  well  did  not  seem  to  he 
strongly  developed  in  Hamida  H&nem. 
8he  evinced  ^f^n.t  iiitercst  in  the  con- 
versation, and,  turning  her  iiead  to 
listen,  allowed  her  mnJSn  soaif  to  fall 
away  from  her  fbwe  as  if  unoonsoionsly, 
then  suddenly  remembering,  she 
dmggeci  it  liustily  forward  so  as  to 
shieUl  her  profile  from  view.  She 
repeat  eel  tliis  mauauvre  fieveral  times, 
and  it  was  an  amusing  little  comedy 
to  wateh;  bat  it  was  lost  upon  the 
FAaba,  and  his  Une  eyes  only  melted 
into  a  smile  of  amusement  as  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  glance  for  an  instant 
at  Margaret,  and  saw  in  her  face  some 
redection  of  the  huuiuur  of  tlie  situa- 
tion. He  had  oome  to  tell  Valda 
of  an  engagement  he  had  just  re* 
membered  that  would  take  him  out 
for  the  whole  afternoon,  aud  he  wante<l 
to  know  if  she  would  be  driving  out, 
anU  wiiich  carriage  siie  would  like  him 


to  leave  for  her.    When  this  was 

settled,  he  withdrew,  cdosing  the  door 

carefully  after  him,  and  the  slaves 
eontiniif^d  their  interrupted  occupation 
of  haudiug  round  the  dishes. 

It  was  a  sumptuous  meal  that  was 
served,  and  on  grand  occasions  the 
table  would  be  covered  with  the  heads 
of  flowers  packed  together  in  tasteful 
geometrical  desir^n'^,  and  there  would 
be  as  many  a^  liiieen  oour.s»!s.  To- 
day there  wei'e  only  ten ;  but  they 
were  very  good  ones,  and  Hamtda 
HAnem  oongratulated  herself  upon 
having  prolonged  her  call  SO  oppor- 
tunely. Lentil-soup,  mutton-cutlets 
with  green  peas,  broiled  mutton  in 
dice-like  pieces  on  iron  skewers,  roast 
turkey  with  chestnuts,  puJffii  of  rich 
pastry  with  sweetened  vogetable- 
marrow  inside,  a  mutton  stew  with 
aubergines,  stuffed  tomatoes  and 
asparagus,  balls  of  pufT-pMstrv  floating 
in  a  clear  white  syrup  of  boiled  -SUjjar, 
aud  a  ueuii-upuquti  jelly  luade  of 
mandaline  oranges, — ^this  was  the  bill- 
of -fare,  and  last  of  all  came  pilau,  the 
dish  of  rice  which  is  Uie  never^fniling 
finish  of  a  Turkisli  feant.  The  rice 
\n  boiled  tir.st,  then  mixed  with  oU, 
coloured  pink,  aud  baked  iu  a  large 
bowl  of  common  brown  earthenware, 
in  which  it  is  brought,  smiddng  hot, 
to  table  ;  and  a  most  appetising  and 
satisfying  dish  it  is, — the  most  effectual 
of  all  fr»r  inducing  that  plumpness  of 
counteuauce  aud  rotundity  of  ligui'e 
which  is  considered  so  b^utiful  and 
deeinble  by  T^kish  ladies. 

XTnfortnnately  for  Margaret  her 
powers  of  appreciation  were  almost 
always  exhausted  long  before  the  rire 
arrived  upon  the  soeue,  aud  she  found 
herself  regarded  with  compaaaion  as 
a  poor  little  shrimp  of  a  woman  who 
could  not  eat,  and  who  could  there- 
fore never  hope  to  get  fat.  Valda 
tried  in  vain  to  persujule  her  t<j  share 
with  her  some  porter  that  an  JSpgll^h 
lady  had  recommended. 
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"  It  is  \'illaaou8  stufli  cerUiuly," 
ValdA  Miid  *'It  isblMkandhideouis 
and  has  a  worse  taste  than  any 

medicine;  but  that  ia  no  doubt  why 
it  ia  su  eniojiciotis.  Madame  Neville 
told  me  lliat  tlR-ro  is  nothini;  like  it 
for  giviug  one  a  fine  figure,  .lud  I  am 
rejjolved  to  give  it  a  £air  trial." 

Valda  therefore  drank  porter,  and 
most  of  the  other  ladies  had  a  little 
bottle  of  some  special  beverage  recom- 
mended for  their  lie.-ilth  jiliiced  beside 
them  ;  but  wUvn  thoy  'Irank  il  they 
never  forgot  to  screw  up  their  faces 
•lid  my  "ugh!"  so  a«  to  vindicate 
tbemselvee  as  good  Moslems,  and  to 
remind  themselves  and  everybody  else 
that  it  was  onlya«;  medicine  tliat  they 
were  taking  it,  and  tliat  they  found 
the  taste  exceedingly  nasty.  Mar- 
garet was  often  the  only  person  at 
table  who  abstained  firann  doing 
violence  to  her  feelingSi  and  drank 
plain  water. 

On  the  present  occns*ion  she  reftised, 
as  usurI,  about  half  the  dishea  that 
were  brought  to  her,  and  she  had 
leisure  to  observe  Hamlda  Hlnem, 
who  was  a  snbjeot  truly  worth  study- 
ing* Hiis  lady,  who  seemed  to  bo  a 
more  intimate  friend  than  any  otlier 
visitor  at  the  hnrlm,  w  as  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  wasting  which 
was  regarded  as  suoh  a  misfortune. 
8he  was  an  exceedingly  stout  woman 
of  thirty  with  a  face  which  might  ten 
yearn  ago  have  had  the  attractiveness 
of  a  certain  beautd  de  diable.  She 
had  big  eyes  of  a  blue-gray  steely 
tint  under  straight  dark  eyebrows, 
and  her  small,  tnmed-ap  nose  was 
not  without  a  certain  provocative 
ehszm  of  its  own;  bat  her  face  had 
grown  puflfy,  her  complexion  Imd 
coarncned,  and  her  hair,  whic}\  looked 
as  if  it  Ixad  not  been  combed  for  a 

week,  was  dyed  yeUow, — a  tenriUe, 
doll  tow'ooitoiiir  that  did  not  suit  her 
skin,  sod  gave  to  her  whole  appear- 
anoe  an  artificial  efieot  that  could 


not  fail  to  strike  an  unaccustomed 
beholder  with  something  uf  a  shock. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  goigeous 
Bsrisiaii  tea-gown,  carefully  arranged 

so  as   to  accentuate  the  exuberant 
proportions  of  her  figur(!  :  and  like  so 
many  owners  of  fine  eyes,  she  was 
plainly  quite  convinced  of  her  preten- 
sions to  rank  as  a  beauty.  Her 
manners  at  table  were  peculiar.  She 
shovelled  the  food  greedily  into  her 
moutli,    pinching   tin?  nu-at  o(T  tlie 
bones  with  her  fitl;^'ers,  and  talking 
and  laughing  loudly  with  her  mouth 
full,  while  her  eyes  travelled  restlessly 
and  observantly  round  the  table. 
Several  of  the  other  ladies  liked  to 
disregard  the  knives  and  forks  laid 
for  them,  and  une  their  fingers  in- 
stead ;  but  they  did  it  very  delicately 
and  deftly,  wiping  the  rosy  tips  of 
their  fingers  continually  on  snow- 
white  bits  of  wet  muslin,  and  the 
action  was  not   without   a  certain 
dainty  p:race.    Valda,    whose  ambi- 
tions wvw-  all  European,  had  taken 
careful    observations   of  Margaret's 
manner  of  manipulating  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  imitating  that^  and  all  the 
other  little  points  of  hei  behaviour 
at  table,  she  had  learned  how  to  do 
everything  witli    perfect  refinement 
and  propriety.    The  contrast  between 
her  and  her  guest  was  striking,  and 
glancing   from  one  to  the  otiher, 
Maigsret  could  not  help  wonderiug 
what  could  possibly  have  been  the 
attraction  that  had  induced  thefneud- 
ahip  between  them. 

"What  do  you  think  of  liamida 
Htaem,  Mademoiselle  t"  asked  Talds, 
detaining  Margaret  as  she  followed 
her  oat  into  the  hall  when  luncheon 
was  over. 

Hamida  liad  gone  out  first.  She 
hud  got  through  the  courses  before 
anyone  else,  and  the  momaat  she  had 
done,  she  called  to  a  slave  to  pour 
water  over  her  hands  into  the  e^ver 
basin,  and  waddled  out  of  the  roonu 
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She  WW  now  repo^siiig  on  a  divAn  in 
tlie  boudoir  of  the  Hftiieia  BiStaidi; 
baft  y»ld»  asemed  in  no  hurry  to  join 

her.  She  was  more  inclined  for  a 
little  conversation  with  Marf?aiet,  Jiud 
she  lingered  witli  her  in  the  hall  until 
CircauianB  appeared  with  the 
comOi 

"Stay  and  drink  your  QOSke  with 
me,  Mademoiselle/'  she  said,  taking 
a  tiny  cup  of  the  thick  brown  mixturo 
from  a  round  tray  with  f,'orgeous]j 
embroidtii^  hangings,  thai  a  slave 
was  ^««"**^"g  round.  The  onpa  were 
of  the  most  delioate  eggshell  ohina, 
without  handleR,  and  they  were  poised 
hke  eggs  in  wineglass  shaped  holders 
of  jewelled  tiliigree-work.  Margaret 
made  a  remark  about  their  b^uty 
and  quaiutneas  as  she  took  hers. 

*'Ah,  neyer  mind  the  caps,**  said 
Valda  lan^iing ;  "  it  is  not  of  tiiem 
that  you  are  thinking,  I  know,  and 
I  shall  not  allow  you  to  make  thein 
an  excuse  for  not  answering  my  (jues- 
tion.  I  saw  your  face  when  you  were 
watofaiDg  Hamlda  HAnem  at  Inncheon, 
and  I  had  great  difficoltf  in  keeping 
mj  oonntenanoeb  It  is  true  that  her 
manners  are  terrible." 

IMargaret  said  nothing,  hut  she 
made  a  S)liglit  grnnace  that  was  ex- 
preadve  enough,  and  Valda  hurst 
into  a  Uttie  ripple  of  gentle  lau|^ter. 

"She  allocked  you,  I  saw ;  hat 
you  know  she  is  considered  a  fine 
woman,  and  she  ha.«?  kept  her  figure 
wonderfully.  It  is  a  pity  slie  is  so 
self-indulgent  that  she  will  not  wear 
stays.  She  gets  the  best  sort  from 
Euis,  but  she  won't  keep  timm  on 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time^ 
so  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  " 

"She  comes  here  very  often,"  re- 
marked Margaret)  "and  you  visit 
her  a  good  deal,  don't  you  1  Do  yon 
find  pleasure  in  her  society  f 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Valda 
wearily  ;  "  one  must  fill  up  the  time 
mmehow,  you  see,  and  abe  is  not 


worse  than  the  others.  She  is  more 
amusing  than  most  of  them,  for  she 
knows  a  great  deal ;  she  knows  good 

and  evil." 

"It  is  better  not  to  know  evil,"  said 
Margaret  with  the  quietness  born  of 
entire  conviction  ;  "  it  is  happier  not 
to  know  it" 

"Is  it?  Well,  perhaps,  but  un- 
dilutwl  good  is  not  amusing,  and  we 
lead  sue}?  <^1i'!t-tip  lives.  When  one's 
life  is  dull,  one  needs  somo  occupation 
for  one's  fancy,  and  forbidden  fruit  is 
sweet.  I  don't  want  to  taste  it^  of 
oourscb  but  it  is  anrasing  to  know  and 
hear  about  things.  And  Hamlda 
Hanem  is  a  clever  woman  in  her  way. 
►She  understands  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  she  has  more  freedom 
than  mmt  of  the  Egyptian  ladies 
even,  who  are  far  less  strict  than  we 
are  at  Constantinople.  Her  husband, 
M^rad  Ali  Pasha,  is  a  fool,  and  she 
profits  hy  it.  SJie  is  very  emanci- 
pated indeed." 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  enjoy 
that  sort  of  freedomf  " 

"Ah,  no;  at  the  price  of  having 
such  a  fool  as  Mf^rad  Ali  for  a  hus- 
band, certainly  not !  And  I  do  not 
appr(;ve  of  Hamida's  ways, — don't 
imagine  that  I  should  ever  wish  to 
imitate  her.  Her  stories  amuse  me 
lor  a  tim^  but  they  only  make  me 
feel  more  miserable  and  discontented 
afterwards,  and  I  don't  really  care  for 
her  society.  I  much  prefer  to  be 
with  you,  dear  Mademoiselle."  Mar- 
garet set  down  hei'  empty  coiiee-cup 
with  an  incredulous  smHe^  but  Valda 
went  on  eagerly:  "I  do  indeed!  It 
delights  me  to  hear  your  interesting 
stories  about  happy  English  girls  who 
may  ulioose  their  own  husl)and.s,  and 
enjoy  all  sorts  of  exciting  experiences 
before  thcgr  «e  oUiged  to  marry  and 
settle  down.  I  only  widi  I  could 
spend  more  time  with  you ;  hut  I 
have  so  little  time  for  myself.  The 
hammdm  (bath)  takes  up  a  great  deal 
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of  the  maming,  and  I  have  to  cut  out 

the  (Irossos  HTid  look  after  the  wns  hii^ 
of  nearly  the  whole  household,  and  in 
the  afteruoon  my  motlier  likoa  me  to 
be  with  her,  to  go  out  driving,  or  to 
reoeive  Tinton.  Ton  know  th^  often 
stay  on  until  quite  late  in  tike  evenioip, 
and  then  I  am  tired  out  and  I  have 
to  sit  with  the  P&sha.  You  know  how 
somebody  ia  alwaj^  wanting  me  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "I  have 
noticed  that  your  time  is  foUy  fitted 
up.   Ton  have  not  mnoh  leianreb" 

"If  I  oonld  have  you  to  go  out 
drivinc:  with  me  sometimes  in'^te.id  of 
NAzia  Ilaiiom,"  Valda  vuii]  upon  a 
sudden  iiupuLse  ;  "  she  lias  not  a  word 
to  say  for  herself  the  whole  tim^  and 
I  am  so  tired  of  her*  But  I  oouldnt 
aak  jou, — you  would  not  like  to  wear 
the  ydghtndky  would  you  ? " 

She  looked  at  MarL'aipt  vnth  an 
expression  of  shy  ajijieal  in  her  beau- 
tifid  eyes.  She  wiw  alwaysi  very  much 
afraid  of  exceeding  her  prerogatives, 
and  she  was  careful  not  to  make  any 
demands  that  could  possibly  be  ob- 
jectionable to  tlie  English  lady,  but 
her  eagerness  about  tliis  was  evident, 
and  Margaret  cuuld  not  help  respond- 
ing to  it  with  a  smUe. 

"  I  should  not  mind  in  the  leasts** 
she  said ;  "  why  should  I  ?  Tlie 
ydnhmdk  is  not  a  bit  thicker  th*iii 
many  Enfflish  voils,  and  it  is  most, 
becoming  and  picturesque.    I  should 


like  to  go  out  with  you,  and  I  think 

it  would  be  an  amusing  experienoe 
to  dross  up  as  a  Turki'^h  lady." 

Valda  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 
"  Delightful ! "  she  exdaimed.  "  We 
will  gp  out  this  very  afternoon!  I 
wish  I  had  known  that  you  would  not 
object,  I  would  have  asksd  you  before. 
The  Pasha  doesn't  like  me  to  drive 
out  witli  anyone  in  1-iUfopeau  costume, 
— it  makes  one  so  much  more  recog- 
nisable— hut  now  he  will  be  pleased, 
mat  a  good  thing  that  he  has  left 
me  the  coup^.  Hamida  HAnem  is  not 
going  to  stay  long  this  afternoon,  and 
I  will  TTiako  my  escape  before  any 
more  \  isitors  arrive.  I  will  order  one 
of  the  eunuchs  to  send  woid  to  the 
eoadiman,  and  you  will  tell  AyOosha 
to  get  Djemal-ed-Din  ready,  wun't 
you  t  It  would  be  nice  to  take  him 
with  us." 

"But  the  l^isha,"  objected  Mar- 
garet ;  "I  haven't  given  him  any 
English  lewm  this  morning*  and 
supfXMing  he  wants  it  this  after^ 
noon  1 " 

*'  Ho  has  j^ono  out  driving  with 
some  En^Hsh  uliicers  to  the  Ghiseh 
Gardens,  and  h«  won't  be  back  till 
latCi — ^that  was  what  he  came  to  tell 
me  at  luncheon — so  that  is  all  rights 
my  dear.  And  now  I  will  go  to 
Hamida  H&nem  ;  and  will  you  see 
that  Djemnl  gets  his  slet'p  ?  Then 
as  soon  as  he  wakes,  we  will  start," 
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In  the  now  distant  days  when  the 
First  Republic  was  about  to  pass  intx 
the  First  Empire,  in  the  small  pro 
▼mdal  town  of  Villera  Cotterets,  on 
the  high  road  from  Paris  to  the 
JBelgian  frontier,  there  lived  a  re- 
tired General  and  his  vrifQ.  Tlio 
soldier  (son  of  a  Frencli  Miirquis 
who  had  nettled  in  St.  Douiiugo  and 
mttrrifld  a  oativie  womaa)  wm  one 
of  those  fine  fighting  men  the  Re- 
public had  prodnoed  my  freely,»nien 
like  TTochp,  Marccau,  Picliegru,  and 
Kleber,  whose  bravery  and  patriotisui 
deserved  better  than  to  be  over- 
shadowed and  crushed  bj  the  rise  of 
Buonaparte.  His  wife  was  a  pious 
otderly  soul  devoted  to  her  ]ius1>and 
and  the  care  of  the  house.  To  this 
couple  was  bom  on  July  "J  Ith,  1H02, 
a  bt)y  wliow  vigour  and  vitality  tus  an 
infant  aptly  preluded  the  strenuous 
fulness  ol  his  manhood.  From  his 
fisther  (who  died  three  yean  later) 
the  child  inherited  a  sanguine  tom 
perament,  the  instinct  of  •j,Yea,t  deetls, 
and  a  name  which,  originally  assumed 
from  a  family  quarrel,  is  now  illus- 
tnovs  in  three  generations.  From 
his  mother  he  derived  an  etoment  of 
religious  feeling  and  reverenoe  for 
holy  things,  together  with  a  capacity 
for  continuous  work  not  always  found 
in  impetuous  natures.  -*'  :!.-''* 

In  the  grand  forest  of  Villers 
Cotterets  coTM'ing  fifty  thousand 
acres,  where  the  trees  were  still  un- 
cut and  the  wild  boar  was  still 
hunted,  the  Ix.y  tlourislifnl  like  a 
young  plant  anrl  ran  about  tlie  im- 
partial friend  of  game-keepers  and 
poachers.  Buffon's  Natural  His- 
TDKT  with  ooloured  plates  in  one 
No.  i72. — YOh.  hsxa. 


friend's  house,  in  anothern  a  fine 
illustrated  Bible,  a  Mythology,  The 
.Ibabian  Kiqiits,  and  a  Robinson 
Gbusob, — ^these,  together  with  soli- 
tary rambles  in  the  great  forest  and 
constant  visits  to  the  cemetery  where 
;[iis  father  lay,  combined  to  fomi  the 
first  impressions.  They  tried  to  teach 
liim  music  but  he  was  hopeless;  arith- 
metioi  hut  he  oould  not  master  the 
multiplioation-table.  They  tried  to 
educate  him  for  the  priesthood,  but 
rather  than  enter  the  Seminary  at 
Soissons  lie  ran  away  ami  hid  in  his 
beloved  forest.  He  learnt  a  little 
liitin  firom  one  abb^,  more  shooting 
from  another,  and  did  a  good  deal  of 
bird  catching  OH  his  own  account. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  arms.  It 
was  1814.  The  enemy  cnt<'red  France 
and  swept  through  Villers  Cottei^ets 
neai'  which  there  was  some  fighting, 
and  the  hoy  had  his  first  ▼ision  of. 
battle,  Uood-shed,  and  fine  uniforms. 
A  year  later  the  old  Guard  marched 
through  and  with  them,  a  never-for- 
gotten ghinpse,  Napoleon  hastening 
to  his  last  ventui-e ;  a  few  weeks  and 
then  the  same  Napoleon  again,  the 
same  sickly  imj^ssive  faoe,  hurrying 
back  from  the  rout  of  Waterloo  and 
the  loss  of  his  last  stake.  Thus  oliild- 
hood  passed ;  the  first  act  was  over. 

But  the  cupboard  at  iiome  was 
bai'e,  and  the  tobacco-shop,  which 
since  the  General's  death  his  widow 
had  kept,  yielded  no  great  income. 
A  stool  in  a  notary's  office  offered 
somethinc;  to  do  for  a  lad  who  showed 
no  disposition  to  do  anything  in  par- 
ticular. Just  then  a  chance  visit  to 
the  theatre  at  SoiMons,  where  the 
pUiy  happened  to  be  Dncis's  version 
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of  TIamt  rt,  reveftlwi  Ui  tho  notary's 
clerk  a  world  very  different  from 
that  of  tbe  kw.  fHencU  from  Bkm 
brought  growing  pictures  of  literary 
aod  dramatic  life,  and  tho  fascinattoa 
was  completed  by  a  brief  stolen  visit 
to  the  capital,  an  evenin£x  at  the 
Thmtiv  Franeais  to  see  Tahiui  play- 
ing Sylla,  and  an  interview  willi  tho 
great  man  in  his  dreaaini^vaom  suT' 
rounded  by  oelebritiea.  Imagination, 
led  bj  desultory  reading  and  an 
untrammelled  life,  now  became  pur- 
pose;  ideas,  formless  and  void,  now 
shaped  themselves  into  an  ambition 
not  (as  mi|^t  have  been  expected)  of 
aeting  bnt  of  antborship.  The  yooth 
iras  persuaded  he  had  found  his  voca- 
tion ;  it  "was  more  difTicuU  to  impart 
this  persuasion  to  his  friends,  hut 
the  mother  yielded  (as  mothers  dt>), 
the  notary  was  rather  relieved  to  be 
rid  (rf  his  good*fer^nothing  pupil,  the 
townsfolk  smiled  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  Alexander,  at  the  age 
ol  twenty,  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world.  Thanks  to  General  Foy,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father,  and  to  the 
poBsearion  of  a  fur  derkly  hand  the 
youth  obtained  a  smaU  poet  in  the 
household  of  the  Dae  d'Orltes. 
Forty  eii^ht  pounds  a  3*car,  if  not 
ailluence,  at  leaat  represented  duties 
which  left  many  spare  moments.  The 
time  was  utilised  in  self-education. 
Italian  and  Oennan  were  resamed; 
Soottk  Byron,  and  Eanimove  Cooper 
were  perused.  Attendance  at  the 
theatres  was  a  necessary  instniction 
in  dramatic  rudiinenUi,  while  visit^i 
to  La  Charity  and  the  friendship  of 
students  supplied  a  fonndatioD  in 
anatomy  and  medicuie.  A  h<ynning 
of  business  was  made  with  two 
slight  vaudevilles  written  in  partner- 
ship with  friends  and  ultimately 
accepted  at  the  Ambzgu  Comitjue  and 
tiia  Forte  St  Martin.  Four  years 
thus  profitably  employed  closed  with 
the  greatest  illumination  ol  all,  the 


prpsentati(»ii  of  Shakespeare's  chief 
plays  by  a  company  of  English  actors 
who  visited  Paris  in  1827. 

Hie  epoch  of  production  now  began. 
Here  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
tliis  vouni?  man,  tmeducateil  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  liad  discovered  a  won- 
derful, in  iU  degree  a  unique,  gift 
of  nature,  the  gift  of  assimilation. 
Ha  listened,  he  observed,  he  read, 
and  nothing  was  ket;  he  absorbed 
quickly  and  perm&n^tly.  But  he  did 
more  ;  memory  was  only  one  factor 
in  the  process  of  a-wimilation.  The 
Uioughts  and  words  of  others  passing 

into  his  bcain  tranafocmed  theoiselves 
as  in  a  crucible  and  came  out  again, 

in  substance  compound,  in  language 

indifferently  his  own  or  other  people's, 
but  (listinguishe<l  always  by  a  kind 
of  dramatic  moulding,  the  special 
contribution  of  himself.  And  as  the 
most  perfect  digestoi  is  the  most  un- 
COPScioua,  the  subject  of  this  mental 
process,  though  he  knew  it  to  exist, 
rendered  no  strict  account  of  it  to 
himself  and  reco^fnised  only  its  moat 
general  manifestations.  Of  these  the 
first  and  most  imperious  was  the  neoea- 
sity  of  sdf'Caqpression.  The  moment 
could  not  have  been  more  oppcctune. 
The  air  was  charged  with  many  con- 
tagious ideas;  in  many  minds  were 
the  same  thoughts,  the  same  words  on 
many  lips.  It  must  have  been  diiiicult 
for  the  most  miginal  spirit  to  prB> 
serve  its  originality,  and  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  sj)irit  of  assimilatipn  ? 
Was  it  not  houiul  to  catch  these  ideas 
as  readily  and  as  plentiful!}'  as  young 
blood  takes  aiid  developes  all  Ooatiug 
germst  Scott  had  revealed  the  oharm 
of  history  disguised  in  fiction,  Shake' 
speare  had  shown  the  power  of  drama 
freed  from  rule  and  tradition.  It 
needed  only  a  casual  visit  to  tho 
balon,  an  aroused  curiosity,  and  a 
short  relerenoe  to  the  artidee  on 
Christine  and  Hooaldesdii  in  the 
Dictioiiary  of  Biography,  to  luhicii 
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*  tragedy  in  pMsable  verse  good 
enough  to  be  accept<  <I  hy  tho  Th^4tre 
Francais*.  But  accideotn  and  disputes 
amonc^  actore  intervening,  the  produc- 
tion of  Christine  was  deferred,  so 
that  its  Avthor  withdrew  the  muatr 
eoript  and  re-wrote  the  play  lor  later 
representation  in  its  preeent  form. 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle.  A 
stray  volume  of  ArKiuotil  (the 
dullest  of  eighteenth  century  chroui- 
deie)  and  a  page  or  two  item  tomb 
anoient  Memoirs  proyided  ih»  raw 
material,  passages  of  Schiller  and 
Scott  suggested  efTectivc  scenes,  and 
the  re.sult  was  IJkxri  111.  et  sa  Couk, 
a  drama  which  not  only  made  the 
author's  name,  but  served  (with  all 
due  deference  to  Yiotor  Hiq^  be  it 
said,)  as  the  first  tangible  embodiment 
of  Romantic  principle.  These  early 
plays  are  examples  of  present  ability 
SLH  well  as  signs  of  the  future.  To  be 
acquainted  with  them,  especially  with 
HniBi  in.,  is  to  see  in  advanoe  how 
the  assimilative  iMsnlty  and  the 
theatric  touch  could  deal  with  and 
transform  matters  of  history  or  fact. 
Dictionaries  and  chronicles  were 
always  al  hand,  but  the  man  who 
so  dexterously  manipulated  them  may 
be  said  without  mnoh  exaggeration 
to  have  appeared  at  the  onteet  as 
fully  equippe<I  for  his  peculiar  task 
as  Pallas  Athene  when  she  sprang 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Other  in- 
stances soon  followed  of  the  same  pro- 
cess applied  todrama  in  Cbablbs  VU. 
and  NAPOfinoir,  to  history  in  Oauu 
■T  France  and  the  CnRONiqiFiB  Di 
Fbaxce,  to  travel  in  tlie  Tmpresstovs 
DE  Voyage.  Besides  the  historical, 
there  were  two  other  tendencies  of 
the  R<nnaQtic  spirit  ready  to  be 
absorbed.  One,  coming  from  Ger- 
joatL  influence,  was  the  wild  and 
fanciful,  of  which  the  chief  expo- 
nent was  Charles  Nodier,  and  among 
the  younger  men  l*ro??per  Merimt'e. 
To  be  fiisciuaie<l  by  tlu8  vein  is  more 


easy  than  to  work  it  sBcossfiilly, 

as  Don  Juan  db  Marana  bears 
witness.  The  other  t<^ndpncv,  derived 
from  Byron,  was  tlie  gloriticiition  of 
passion.  To  this  we  attribute  Antony 
and  La  Toub  db  Nbsui.  Such,  in 
brief,  was  the  work  which,  in  the 
f^r  t  Joeafle  of  his  literary  careeri 
l>rought  celebrity  to  the  name  of 
Alexandre  Dumas.  To  no  part  of 
it,  strange  to  say,  did  he  owe  his 
reputation  so  mndi  as  to  the  iMPsn- 
aiOHS  DB  YoTAOB,  the  first  book  {fm 
has  told  ns)  which  led  the  Psrisian 
pnblic  to  discover  that  he  possessed 
the  alJ-important  quality  of  f^pri* 

Popularity  was  nut  slow  to  provoke 
hostility,  in  two  ways«  The  old  school 
natnrally  detested  the  npstart  ring- 
leader  of  a  reckless  revolt.  No  true 
Classicist  could  ever  forgivB  Henri 
III.  or  the  devils'  danoe  round  the 
bust  of  Ilaciiie.  Then  there  were 
other  enemies,  less  ouuscieutiouH  but 
not  less  bitter,  who  begrudged  a 
renown  Ughtly  won  and  oetentationdy 
^gojed.  Hence  arose  an  organiaed 
league  for  the  demolition  of  Dumas. 
The  attack  was  opened  in  is. 3 3  hv  M. 
Granier  de  Casnaguac  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  des  DAbato.  It  was 
partly  a  display  ol  the  patent  obliga- 
tions of  Dumas  to  past  authors,  partly 
a  depreciation  of  his  talents.  Dumas 
replied  briskly  enough  in  the  pamphlet 

How    T    DKfAMK    A    DRAMATIST.  He 

acknowledged  liis  debt^  fiaukly,  and 
80  he  did  well :  had  he  stopped  there 
his  position  woold  have  been  impreg^ 
nable;  but  provoked  by  the  personal 

nnimus  of  his  .assailants  ho  went 
tiwlher  than  was  neces.sury  or  jm-H 
cious.  His  i-eferences  to  tlie  t)orrow- 
ing  propensitiee  of  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^  however  pertinent  logically, 
were  a  mistake  of  taciacs  since  they 
enabled  his  adversaries  to  infer  a 
general  comparison  which  he  had 
never  meant  to  invite,  thougii  with 
later  audacity  he  brav^  it  iu  \\m 
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ooUooat&m  of  Shakespeare  and  Dumas. 

Equally  rash,  as  add  revised  to  oppo 
nenfs  witliout  an  a(lo(|iiate  scnso  of 
humour,  was  his  faiiiuub  diuluiu,  "  Tho 
man  of  genius  does  not  steal,  he 
canqprntB,**  a  pimae  whidh  supplied 
flooflfera  with  a  weapcm  dastiiied  to 
become  blunt  bj  excessive  use.  But 
such  inflation  of  language  must  be 
discounted  hy  tlio  gratuitous  nature 
of  the  attack  upon  a  uian  who  had 
claimed  to  be  aaongmal  genius. 
One  extreme  provokes  another,  andj 
of  the  two,  tibat  into  which  Dumas 
fell  was  rertainlv  nearer  the  mean 
and  the  trutli.  Ho  might  have  con- 
tented himself  by  replying  that  the 
point  of  originality  on  which,  apart 
from  verbal  adaptations,  Messieurs 
de  Cassagnao,  LomAiie  and  the  rsst 
laboured  so  much,  was  mainly  an 
affair  of  definition,  since  there  is 
obviously  one  originality  of  the  man 
who  propounds  idea«  and  another  of 
the  man  who  compounds  tisem,  just 
as  the  essence  of  each  single  idea 
differs  from  the  essence  of  these  ideas 
in  comp)sition.  How  far  it  is  a 
reproacli  to  be  called  a  skilful  adapter 
of  other  people's  ideas  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  skilfulness ;  but  it  was 
somewhat  absurd  to  vilify  Dumas  for 
his  skiU  in  arranging  other  men's 
thoughts,  and  in  tli<^  same  breath 
to  r1)iis«'  him  for  his  clumsiness  in 
puttimr  thrill  together.  The  contro- 
versy, though  as  a  matter  of  literary 
history  it  can  hardly  be  ignored,  has 
of  course  Httle  present  interest.  In 
a  general  way  we  are  less  vehement 
or  more  liberal  on  question*?  of  genius 
and  talent  ;  and  in  particular  we 
cherish  a  conviction  that,  though  now, 
as  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  seeking  the  efieotive  "arrange* 
ment  of  ideas,"  whether  their  own 
or  others',  yet  the  particular  person 
who  could  do  this  m  Dumas  did  has 
neither  yet  appeared  nor  seems  likely 
to  appear. 


Vrom  thin  futile  strugg^e^  whidi 
dragged  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  prosperous 
and  prolific  epoch  which  succeeded. 
Dumas  did  not  exactly  desert  the 
field  of  strong  emotums  in  whidi 
his  early  successes  had  been  won, 
for  he  never  deserted  any  good  idea, 
cherishing  it  and  retnrnincf  to  it  and 
developing  it  again  in  the  same  or 
some  other  form,  this  terrible  pla- 
giarist who  borrowed  not  only  from 
others  but  from  himself ;  just  as,  not 
to  mention  the  Musketeer  cycle,  he 
returned  to  Henri  III.  in  L.v  Dame 

DE  MONSOREAU,  tO  ISABEL  DE  JBAVlkRE 

in  La  Reine  Mabgot,  to  the  Ciieva- 
usB  d'Habmsntal  in  TJns  Fille 
DO  RfoBNT.  Without  relinquishing 
tiierefore  the  Tloinantic  vein  Dumas 
now  combined  his  wit  and  his  stage- 
craft in  produpinn;  tho«^e  drlightful 
comedies  of  intrigue  of  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Belleisle,  Ln 
Mabiaob  sous  Louis  XV.,  and  Lra 
DiiEOisBLLBS  DB  SaixtOtb  are  sped* 
mens.  .  But  the  tiieatre  was  only 

one,  and  a  too  narrow  outlet  for 
ilia  multitudinous  energy.  A  wider 
channel  lay  open  in  that  universal 
taste  for  fiction  whicb  has  always 
distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  capital.  This  channel  had 
the  advantage  too  of  hv'u)<:  a  double 
one ;  there  was  the  story  in  the 
fniilleton  of  the  daily  paper,  and 
the  completed  story  at  the  book- 
seller^s.  Not  greed  or  even  amlntion, 
but  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  the 
born  story-teller  led  Pumaf^  into  that 
particular  path  of  literature  wherein 
liis*  special  fame  wa«  to  be.  Every 
incident  of  his  own  life,  every  inci- 
dent gathered  from  the  books  or 
oonversatkm  of  others  assumed  to 
him  the  form  of  a  dramatic  narra> 
live.  ITe  told  stories  as  naturally 
other  people  chronicle  facts ;  he 
regarded  what  had  been  merely  as 
falling  under  the  superior  categoiy 
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of  what  might  have  been.  Tb» 
oommoiiplaioe  had  no  ezistenco  for 
him.  No  human  being  to  his  fancy 
ever  appeared  as  simply  puttin;^  on 
hi«  boots,  or  walking,  or  sitting  down 
to  ciiuner.  These  poor  nuadoiiied 
fkots  jnat  aerred  to  evoke  attendant 
possibilities.  A  happy  kind  of  ooloor^ 
blindness,  one  might  caU  i1^  which, 
excluding  all  dull  and  neutral  tints, 
admitted  only  tlx;  most  brilliant 
priiuuatic  hues.  Gifted  with  this 
splendid  mendacity,  the  geaius  oi 
the  troe  romanoer,  Diunss  at  enoe 
oittstiipped  aU  rivals, whom  but 
two  could  properly  bo  considered 
Hixch,  KugAn©  Sue  and  Fr<^deric 
Soulie — ^aud  became  the  undisputed 
king  of  the  feuUUtitn  at  a  time  when 
that  institntion  was  at  its  greatest 
glory.  In  quick  snooession  came  Lis 
Trois  Mou8<)u  eta  ikes,  Vinot  Ans 
Apnfcs,    Monte   Crisi'O,    1.a  IIkink 

MaRGoT,     Lks     FRfcRES    CORSKS,  Le 

Cheyalikk  de  Maxson  Rouge,  La 
Daub  ob  Monboebau,  all  within 
three  3reani  or  sa    IVoIy  a  royal 

prodigality  !  Yet  never  wan  king 
less  of  a  tyiaiit.  E'^'otlstir  in  the 
mo«?t  harmless  and  transparent  way, 
Dumas  did  nob  for  a  moment  counider 
himself  the  sole  repository  of  good 
things.  "  I  am,"  be  said,  with  more 
than  sufficient  humility,  "the  vul- 
gariaer  of  ide  i^."  Anxious  to  do  all 
and  capable  of  all,  it  was  physically 
impoHsible  i'or  him,  workinj;  day  and 
night,  to  supply  alone  the  many 
demaiids  that  poured  in.  Naturally 
therefore  he  availed  himself  of  sei^ 
▼ices  readily  ofiered  in  a  oonntry 
where  collaboration  was  quite  usual, 
and  ofl'.'iefl  in  this  case  all  the  more 
readily  bec<iUi»e  of  the  many  strug- 
gling or  rising  auUiors  who  jumped 
at  tiie  donble  ohaace  of  securing  a 
market  for  their  products  and  a 
training  in  the  school  of  succ^s. 
They  came  of  their  own  accord,  they 
stayed  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  they 


went  at  their  will,  without  any  com* 
pulsion  or  monopoly.  No  doubt  these 
helpers     were     useful    to  Dumas, 

o<;pcciaHy  for  the  exigencies  of 
fiction  delivered  in  daily  instalments, 
a  condition  wliich  obviously  admits 
much  editorial  direction  anid  super' 
vision ;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  remem- 
bered how  much,  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  subordinates  ovvofl  to 
a  principal  whom  they  tertainly  did 
not  join  for  the  philanthropic  object 
of  supplying  his  deficiencifls. 

A  familiar  visum  rises  before  us 
of  the  large  hearty  man  working 
away  at  full  steam,  coat,  vest  and 
collar  discarded,  shirtsleeves  rolled 
up,  finding  enormous  pleasure  in  his 
work,  and  ever  and  again  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  fun  of  the  story  he 
was  writing.  Bound  this  burly  form 
of  physical  and  mental  v^ur  flit  at 
ijitcrvals,  like  tlie  shadfts  round  ^neas, 
the  thin  ^host  like  shapes  of  smaller 
men  who  wrebtltjd  with  ideas  and 
were  perplexed,  bringing  with  them, 
the  one  a  plot,  the  otiher  a  soggeslaon, 
here  a  dialogue,  there  a  dSnouemenL 
For  each  the  mast«r  mind  wa<?  ready. 
Tmproviug  what  was  good,  i-e-making 
what  was  bad,  fertilising  what  was 
barren,  he  set  all  these  puppets  in 
motion,  holding  the  strings  of  each, 
taking  a  turn  now  with  one  now  with 
another,  himself  equal  to  anything 
and  everything.  The  picture  thus 
called  up  is  a  pleasant  one  and 
capable  (as  Thackeray  long  ago 
pointed  out)  of  much  hununroos 
development  Unhappily  it  lent  it- 
self also  to  malicious  disfigurement. 
The  enemies  of  Dumas,  ^vho  had  not 
become  fewer  as  time  went  on,  set 
themselves  to  create  a  hcandal.  They 
found  an  agent  or  spokesman  in  a 
certain  pers<m  whc^  having  discarded 
his  own  humble  patoonymie  and  taken 
to  himself  a  fine-sounding  aristocratio 
name,  came  forward  as  the  purifier 
of  literature  and  the  champion  of 
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opproeaod  authora.    It  is  easy  to 

perHuade  men  th.-it  thoy  nrn  ill-u.sed, 
aiul  it  needed  only  a  little  judinous 
pressure    to    convince    DumatsH  as- 
■tstanta,  or  some  of  them,  of  the 
following  undoubted  Cuts  whidi  oot 
of  pore  Quixotio  unselfishness  they 
had,  it  appears,  previously  omitted 
Uy  notice, — that   they  had  done  far 
muie  work  tlian  he,  that  they  were 
the  real  auliiuiti  of  the  ix>oks  pub- 
lished under  hii  name^  and  that  they 
tiherelDra,  not  ho,  deierved  the  ofaief 
share  of  glory.     These  points  \yemg 
settled,  it  remaiiioil  to  let  thi-  jniblic 
know    that   Alex.uKhe    l)iiinas  was 
a  heartless  swindler  who  gained  his 
living  by  grinding  his  fellow-oreatareB, 
that  he  had  no  bmias  of  hu  own,  and 
was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  a 
readable  book.    Such  was  the  chival- 
rous spirit  and  sucli  the  convinoini; 
logic  which,   iiitei-iuiii;,'!e(l    with  all 
kinds    of    scurrility,    auiumled  the 
Fabuquk    DBS   BoitA5S  and  the 
aketch  by  the  eame  hand  in  Lbs 
C0KTKMPO&&1IV8.      These  wonderful 
revelations,    when    you    have  been 
through  them,  and  testf^l  their  evi- 
dential value  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
dealing  with  a  neoeawrily  intangible 
aabjeot^  amount  in  the  end  not  to 
the  destruction  of  an  individual,  but 
to  the  exposure  in  sensational  style 
of  a  loose  and  nn'*ati?^factory  system. 
Literary  collaboration,   exi-ept  ou  a 
fixed   and   pre-determiued    basis,  is 
pretty  sue  to  generate  disputes  and 
ill-feeling.     IHiinas  was  the  worst 
possible  man  of  business,  and  we  wee 
not  roncerned  either  to  defend  the 
rashness  of   his    haphazard  engage 
ments,  or  to  maintoin  that  he  in- 
variably was  ri^t  in  his  dealings  with 
subordinates.    The  point   is  that 
he  fell  into  a  system  (originated  by 
Scribe),  tho  blame  for  whieli  ouijht 
t-o  be  imputed  not  only  to  the  author 
who  sigus,  but  equally  to  the  jw- 
sistants  who  do  not,  and  more  than 


either  pcrhapn  to  the  editors,  pub* 
lishers,  and  theatrical  nmnacrers  with 
whom  the  commercial  value  ot"  a  name 
transcended  eveiy  t*ther  consideration. 
But  this  laxity,  however  reprehensible, 
does  not  touch  our  estimate  of  Dumas's 
genius  or  the  essential  authenticity  of 
all  his  greatest  works ;  essential  in  the 
way  that  tho  differentia  of  a  tbintj  is 
its  es«;en(H'.  Let  Maquet  have  written 
parts  of  the  Musketeers'  story,  let 
Fiorentino  have  oounted  for  something 
in  MoOTi  Gribeo,  let  Mallefllle  and 
the  rest  have  had  their  sliare  in  other 
Itooks  ;  we  are  still  ennfronte<l  with 
the  eternal  qtiestion,  -how  conies  the 
difference  so  marked  and  so  universally 
admitted  between  the  wmks  of  theae 
gentlemen  in  eoUaboratioa  with  Dumas 
and  the  worka  of  their  own  unaided 
doing  ?  I'he  answer  can  only  be  that 
tho  jwatness  of  thi«i  difference  is 
the  rneusure  of  Dumiw.  To  account 
for  the  amaiciiig  prixluctiveness  of  this 
period,  I  know  no  better  theory  than 
that  of  a  rapid  and  extensive  dio- 
tatioo,  a  method  which  would  often 
leave  gaps  to  be  filled  a  method 
which  a  less  fertile  brain  (H)ukl  hardly 
essay,  but  one  in  which  the  great 
story-teller  would  revel  aa  be  qnm 
the  threads  of  his  different  yams.  Is 
it  possible,  too,  that  Dumas,  when  he 
prefixed  to  one  of  his  publications 
that  nuicli  derided  motto  Di-^n  dirfe  H 
moi  ri«,  waa  not  merely  indulging 
in  a  characteristic  Dumasism,  but  was 
reproducing  an  idea  of  inspiration 
familiar  to  his  mind  and  suggested 
by  hi??  own  relations  to  collaborat<H«  t 
But  whether  this  explanation  be  pre- 
ferred or  some  otlier,  it  matters  little. 
Time,  co-operating  with  equity  and 
reason,  has  long  sinoe  levelled  down 
to  ita  proper  proportionB  a  molehiO 
which  malice  tried  for  a  while  to 
elevate  to  a  mount^^in. 

Before,  however,  ^^e  i>art  finalh' 
froju  this  controversy  and  the  other 
which  preceded  it,  it  may  be  interest- 
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iiig  to  iipply  fc<>  cacli  a  simple  concrete 
test.  lu  regai'd  to  the  first  charge 
rouj:;lily  speaking  that  ot  usilig  M  bis 
own  tlM  fanina  of  dead  mtliora,  it 
may  be  timely  to  cite  that  greatent  of 
his  romances,  the  iiiferest  of  wliicli  is 
so  coiispicuous  at  the  prtist'ut  moiuoiit. 
We  happen  to  know  pretty  axiu^tly 
the  80uro&8  of  the  Musketeer  stories, 
wfakh  may  very  handsomely  be  stated 
thus :  for  the  idea  of  an  historical 
novel,  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  for  the  idea 
of  four  1»rother-like  advent urers,  the 
ol<l  twelfth  tentnry  romance  J^KS 
i^UATRK  HLX  >lvMoN  ;  for  Certain 
dements  in  D'Artagnan's  ohanioter» 
the  model  of  Don  Quixote;  for  the 
principal  names,  some  incidents,  and 
the  general  historic  background,  (lie 
Mkmoirbs  D'Artagkan.  llie  latter 
is  of  course  the  chief  of  tiie  tyuurce^. 
As  Domas  referred  to  it  in  his  preface 
(mentioning  at  the  same  time  by  vay 
of  mystifieation  a  certain  imaginary 
Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  la  F*'-i'e),  and 
as  a  condensation  of  the  D'Artagnan 
Memoirs  by  Eugene  d  Auriac  was 
published  in  Paris  ju»t  after  Les 
Trois  MousQUiTAiBiB  and  Yihqt  Ajib 
APRto  had  speared,  the  enqoiring 
mind  has  had  no  diffioolty  from  the 
first  in  judging  the  extent  of  Dnmas's 
inflebl^Tlness.  It  ma}-  safely  l)e  mid 
that  no  one  who  lias  been  at  the 
pains  to  <k>  this  can  have  risen  from 
his  study  without  a  vastiy  enhanced 
opinion  of  Dumas.  To  have  animated 
the  rather  dry  bones  of  Sandras  de 
Courtik  h  n  proof  of  tike  highest 
creative  capacity. 

To  confute  tht$  point  of  tlie  second 
ohaigei  that  ol  a  saooess  solely  dae  to 
the  weark  of  others,  it  is  suffioient  to 
bring  forward  a  book  of  which  the 
sole  authorship  was  never  questioned, 
a  h<H)k  which  is  itself  a  monument  of 
litei-aiy  talent.  Not  the  bittei"est 
enemy  ever  alleged  that  any  other 
hand  than  Domas  wrote  his  Memoirs ; 
and  Mn  lUiiotus  contain  in  them 


every  quality  which  the  most  ai-dent 
admirer  can  discern  in  the  novels. 
For  supposing  the  authorship  of 
MoHTB  Cbisto^  Ln  Tboib  Mous- 
QUBTAiRss,  and  the  rest  to  be  abso- 
lutely nnknown,  yet  possessing  Mes 
M^MOiiiKS  \s  e  should  possess  evidence 
of  the  very  qualities  with  which  our 
fancy  would  invest  the  author  of  those 
romances.  Therefore  we  accept  with 
pleasure  the  only  hostile  criticism  to 
which  Dmnas's  wonderful  account  of 
his  father,  himself,  and  tinners  in 
general  has  ever  been  subjected, 
content  if  its  exact  veracity  be 
doubted  by  reason  of  the  bvilliaat 
imagination  of  the  writer.  It  is  not 
from  a  love  of  archeology  that  I  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  partly  because  the 
(jueHtion  <'an  no  more  be  ignored  in 
writing  of  Dumas  than  the  Homeric 
question  in  writing  of  Homer,  and 
partly  because  (except  for  a  rather 
in.ulequate  version  of  a  portion  of 
Mes  Mkmoirkh)  the  only  professed 
narrative  of  the  great  man's  life 
existent  in  English,  if  indeed  it  still 
exists,  must  be  described  either  ah  an 
egi^gious  parade  of  unsifted  scandal, 
or  at  best  as  a  mere  compilation  of 
tiie  more  or  less  amusing  gos8q»  freely 
circulatini!^  round  a  character  which 
<;avv  itself  away  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  It  in  not  however  tlie 
child,  but  the  genius  of  the  <^d  that 
demands  consideration. 

We  have  now,  dramatically  speak- 
ing, reached  in  Dumas's  career  the 
close  <»F  tbe  third  act,  an  act  t^enerally 
eritii  al  uiid  «jften  one  that  might  bei»t 
have  ended  tiie  play.  Iiet  us,  at  any 
rate^  assnme  an  interval  in  which  to 
recall  a  familiar  glimpse  or  two  of  the 
romancer  in  pradical  life.  Think  of 
him,  for  example,  realisiny;  for  a  brief 
space,  within  the  commemorative  walls 
of  the  Ch&teau  Monte  Cristo,  all 
that  lavish  disposal  of  wealth  and 
luxury  his  imsfflnation  had  coneeiyed, 
surrounded  by  his  ivory,  ape^^  and 
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penoofks,  pntortainiTig  liii,'h  and  low, 
rii  li  and  poor,  prodigal  of  ,2:ifts,  con- 
fident of  repairing  the  waste  of  to-day 
by  the  Ubonr  d  to-momm.  Or  aee 
him  as  he  rashes  to  a  rehearsal  at  the 
Th^tro  Histociqiie^  that  theatre  eon- 
structed  on  a  new  and  quite  unprac- 
tical plan,  and  intended  to  provide 
Fi.iiire  and  the  world  witli  a  liberal 
iattirpretation  of  history.  He  has 
oome  from  his  friend  the  Duo  de 
MontpenHier,  and  he  is  disooocsiiig 
his  other  friend  the  stage-cnrpentcr. 
Tlic  T>ukt'  and  the  iilebtnan  liave  both 
contributed  ideas,  Oertaiuly  that 
tableau  might  be  improved ;  there  are 
fortj  minutes  to  spare ;  he  sits  down 
and  re-writes  it  At  this  iatermptiou 
of  rehearsal  the  actors  are  aoiased, 
Meli  112:110  rather  cross,  Mme.  Guyon 
rather  sulky.  "  What  a  man  he  is  !  " 
they  say,  but  before  gruuibhng  i« 
over  the  man  has  re-appeared,  the 
tableau  is  re>WTitten»  and  Dnmsa  is 
off  to  do  his  three  /mUleioiui  for  tiie 
next  day.  It  was  at  the  Tbtttre 
Historique  that  MoxTE  Ckisto  wprend 
itself  over  two  nights  and  that  La 
JbUNESSK  DtM  MousquETAiKBS, — the 
author's  own  adaptstioii  ci  Lis  Tboib 
MoTJSQUffTAiRES,  the  first  and  by  far 
the  best  of  its  many  stage-versions 
— was  enacted  with  a  success  which 
Tlitkjphile  Gautier  called  "  CaUfor- 
nian,"  an  ill-omened  word,  for  the 
theatre,  like  the  chateau,  was  des- 
tined to  consume  more  gdd  than  it 
brought. 

At  another  time  the  hero  appears 
as  a  nnn  of  war,  a  valiant  D'Arta:^ftn 
amon^;  llio  barricacles  in  IS  IS,  a. 
hungry  and  thirsty  Poi  Lliujj  when  the 
day  is  over  and,  "I  gulp  down  a 
bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  swallow  off 
A  bowlful  of  chocolate.''  Or  again, 
it  is  the  fancy  to  be  a  politician  that 
seizes  him  as  it  did  Victor  Hugo 
and  other  o£  the  Romantics.  He 
harangues  the  electors  in  a  wonderful 
speech,  justifying  his  own  Bepubli- 


canism,  tliough  he  was  the  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie  and  had  l>oon  the 
seo^tary  of  the  Due  d'Orleans;  but 
he  did  not  convince  them  that  he  was 
the  proper  man  to  be  their  deputy. 
It  mattered  little ;  he  was  well  aware 
that  neither  he  nor  politics  had  last 
much  thoreV»y.  And  then  his  travels 
in  foreign  lands,  his  advenluies  as  a 
sportsman,  his  i-elations  with  Gari- 
baldi»  his  debts  and  his  difficulties, — 
all  these  have  been  tdd  and  talked  of 
a  hundred  times.  The  notable  thing 
is  that,  \vht>rever  yon  find  Duma*?,  or 
whatever  doing,  he  is  ntili  and  always 
the  romancer.  I^o  incident  in  bis 
middle  or  later  life  can  be  pieked  ottC^ 
of  which  jou  can  say,  "  Here  is  the 
man  liimself  as  distinct  from  the  man 
in  his  profession."  The  distinction 
does  not  exist.  Metaphorically  we 
speak  of  other  men  a^  abiurbcd  in 
their  work  and  identified  with  it ; 
with  Dnmsa  it  is  literally  true. 
Twenty  years  ol  constant  converse 
with  the  immense  and  the  improbable, 
with  startling  scenes  arid  effective 
situations,  had  endeti  in  a  sinp^ular 
fusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  practical, 
most  interesting  psychologiodly  but 
by  no  means  convenient  in  daily 
affiurs.  To  call  him  farceur,  blagneur, 
etc.,  is  merely  t<i  state  this  truth  in 
an  offensive  \\a\-,  just  as  it  is  only  a 
hopeless  person  who  doubts  the  sin- 
cerity of  Dumas's  grief  at  the  death 
of  Fttrthos* 

Let  us  now  resume  the  fourth  act 
of  his  otreer,  and  enter  upon  a 
period  beginning;  about  1850  ^liich 
his  critics  have  n«!iially  considered 
one  of  decadence.  iS  o  doubt  the  tide 
of  popularity  had  begun  to  ebb  for 
most  of  those  who  had  been  promi« 
nent  in  the  fervid  literature  of  the 
past  twenty  3'ears.  Whatever  the 
foree  of  such  r(»  action,  Dumns,  most 
of  all  men,  was  bound  to  be  alTeoted 
by  it.  He  had  never  heightened  hia 
value  by  rarity ;  there  was  no  reserve 
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ol  rtrength,  no  eocmomy  ol  effort 
about  him.  Yet  it  would  be  haxard- 
otu  to  aeiert  that  a  talent  less 
ingenioiu  or  less  fertile  than  before 
is  shown  in  books  like  Tsaao  Laque- 
DEM,  La  Tuupb  Noikk,  Le  Vicomtk 
DB  BBAoHLomrB,  and  Mn  MivoiBie 
(the  greater  pMut  <^  whidi  were 
written  after  1850).  The  river,  its 
source  undried,  still  flowed  on,  though 
the  people  no  longer  jostlf^d  one 
another  in  their  eagerues8  to  drink 
it.  What  must  be  said  is  that  the 
lirer  bad  now  broken  up  into  many 
stDMunlets,  some  of  them  rather  in* 
significant.  All  those  prelaoes,  those 
translations,  tliose  edition'?  of  other 
peoples  Memoii's,— wp  could  have 
done  without  them  or  must  of  them ; 
nor  flhoold  we  have  tiKmght  leas  of 
Dumas  if  his  joumalistio  reoord  had 
been  \vantin|^  and  the  D'Artagnan, 
Le  Mousquktatrr,  and  other  sheets 
had  never  run  then*  brief  expensive 
course.  Jill  these  things  mis^ht  liave 
been  otherwise.  Dumas  might  have 
been,  of  oourae»  jealous  of  hiB  Came, 
oritacal  of  his  work,  fsstidious  of  the 
future.  Tn  that  case  he  would  have 
been  like  other  prudent  authors,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  the  Dumas 
we  know, — the  phenomenon,  the  man 
who  was  proud  of  bis  quantiiy,  the 
man  who  started  life  by  saying  *'I 
live  now  by  my  penmanship^  but  I 
moan  in  future  to  live  by  my  pen," 
and  who  carried  out  this  purpose  in 
iiis  own  wholesale,  rei^ardless  fiiahion. 
Nothing  is  easier,  mortjover,  than  to 
exaggerate  tiie  inferiority  of  this  mis- 
oellaneoua  mass.  One  ought  ratlier  to 
be  surprised  at  the  readable  quality 
of  it  all,  the  invariable  absence  of 
dulness,  and  the  constant  charm  of 
a  story,  whether  old  or  new,  always 
weU  told.  You  pick  up,  for  example, 
one  of  Dnmas's  leas-known  works,  say 
Lb  Vita  vn  Fobcat,  and  open  it  at 
random.  You  get  interested  in  M. 
Ck^umbes  Millette  and  Pierre  Manas, 


with  the  result  that  you  go  back 
to  the  beginning  and  then  on  again 
to  the  end.  Meanwhile  possibly  the 
latest  volume  of  current  fiction,  which 
it  was  your  duty  and  intention  to 
read,  has  lain  neglected  on  the  table, 
and  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  fatal 
Dumas.  It  is  to  him  again  that  we 
owe  principally  our  knowledge  of 
Talma,  Napoleon's  friend,  the  great 
actor  of  the  Revolution  and  tlie 
Empire.  There  is  much  aLK>ut  Tahna 
in  Mes  Memoises,  and  after  his  death 
who  but  Dumas  should  oolleot  the 
scraps  of  biogmphy  and  publish  them 
as  the  Afernoirs  of  Talma,  an  im* 
portant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  stage  as  well  as  a  L,'ratcful 
acknowledgment  of  early  kindness  i 
It  would  be  a  pity  theiefbre  to 
despise  without  discrimination  the 
minor  works  of  the  great  Dumas,— 
the  sparks  that  fly  at  random  from 
his  mighty  anvil. 

iSow  come  to  the  last  act,  a  siiort 
and  rather  sad  one.  Dumas  had  in 
a  way  bounced  through  life.  He  had 
spent  four  or  five  fortunes,  he  had 
written  four  or  five  hundred  volumes, 
he  liad  toncliefl  the  hei^lit  of  pros- 
perity and  very  nearly  tfie  depth  of 
adversity.  Through  all  vicissitudes 
he  had  been  gifted  with  splendid 
health;  not  a  day's  illness  in  the 
ordinary  sense  had  marred  his  vigour. 
It  is  recorded  by  M.  Blaze  De  Bury, 
whose  semi-physiological  study  of  his 
friend  fii'st  struck  the  proper  keyrmte 
for  tlio  appreciation  of  Dumas,  tliat 
in  later  }  eara  he  became  subject  to 
a  strange  kind  of  fever  recurring 
about  once  a  year  and  lasting  two 
or  three  days  dnrin^  which  he  Jay 
prostrate  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
taking  no  nourishment  except  occa- 
sional dpa  of  lemonade^  until  the 
fever  worked  itself  ofll  This  was  the 
only  sign  of  phyacal  revolt  ever 
discernible  in  a  constitution  which, 
though  not  exactly  ityured  by  riotous 
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livings  miufc  have  ben  fnUj  stniiiad 

by  the  racket   of  ooawleoii  action. 

Then  suddenly  the  collapse  camr,  with 
common  symptoms  of  a  failiiii,'  bmin, 
clearness  of  past  things,  obliviua  of 
th«  preMt.  It  was  1870,  and  Paris 
was  no  place  for  eathaoana,  ao  the 
old  man  was  moved  to  hit  eon'a  house 
at  Puys,  there  to  be  tended  with 
loving  care  Ijy  tluit  best  of  sons. 
Gradually  lu>  sank.  It  was  «  long 
dull  k>r]x»r  with  times  of  uneasy  rest, 
— nightoiave  visSoae  of  oonnllees  books 
riang  np  pyramid-like,  then  tottei^ 
ing  and  fallings  uncertainty  of  self, 
reproncliful  thoughts  of  what  miu'lit 
have  Iwen.  Now  and  then  lliore 
were  iiashea  of  the  old  lucidity  and 
eageraesa  One  such  occasion  is  well 
known.  The  thought,  nan  cmni$ 
mortar,  had  l)een  vextDg  him  in 
secret,  changing  from  hope  to  doubt, 
from  doubt  to  despair.  At  last  he 
forced  it  into  woitis.  "  Tell  me,"  he 
said  to  hhi  m>n,  "  tell  mo  on  your  houI 
and  oonacieDoe,  will  anything  I  hav« 
written  aorvivaf*  llie  oonvietion 
of  truth  ooinaided  happily  with  filial 
pit^ty  to  prompt  nn  answer  which 
cheered  the  father's  lieart.  In  a 
few  days  he  pasiied  away, — his  death 
hardly  noticed  amid  the  din  of  battle 
— and  was  buried  near  Puys.  8o 
soon  as  it  was  possibh  ,  flftein  months 
later,  knowing  what  his  wish  had 
been,  they  took  liis  remains  bnek  to 
Villers  Cotterets,  and  laid  them  in 
tlie  old  cemetery  Ins  cliildhood  had 
known  so  well,  that  the  end  txa^t 
be  equal  to  the  beginning. 

WiU  anything  of  mine  survive  ? " 
The  queRtion  is  superfluous.  Yet  it 
is  worth  observing  that  few  authors 
have  had  their  vitality  more  severely 
tried.  Besidee  the  warlsre  of  his 
lifetime  he  has  had  to  undergo  a 
certain  aaperior  tone  of  toleration 
which  anyone  may  have  notik^-ed  in 
the  literary  articles  of  French  maga- 
zines during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 


years.   If  mentioned  at  aU  it  Is  with 

an  air  of  gmoioas  patronage  as  one 
no  doubt  a  sufficiently  good  amuser 
of  children  Imt  not  seriously  to  be 
(xjusidered  iu  the  hierarchy  of  Litera- 
ture. That  an  author  should  hold 
his  own  against  hostility  is  not  sor* 
prising,  but  that  he  should  survive  so 
much  ooodescension  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Dumas  has  fared  better, 
of  course,  in  this  country  whei'e  his 
merits  have  been  proclaimed  by  men 
like  Thaokmy  in  the  past,  by  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  many  other  good 
judges  among  the  living.  Bttll  oven 
with  US  the  superior  tone  may  be 
found  at  timea,  an<I  it  is  not  many 
years  nince  a  t^nirteily  lie  viewer 
could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of 
him  than  that  be  was  a  "Mvolooa 
doubter, — a  purveyw  of  6otion  which 
he  did  not  write>^ — a  tawdry  mock- 
heroic  imitator  of  Walter  Scott,"  and 
so  forth.  On  the  whole  then,  neither 
here  nor  elsewhero,  neither  alive  nor 
dead,  has  Dnmea  owed  mudi  to  the 
hiifm  criticism.  On  the  other  hand 
(as  the  translations,  English,  German, 
Spantsli,  Italian,  Greek,  and  the  multi- 
plied editions  of  his  principal  works 
testify)  he  has  liad  the  more  sub- 
stantial advantage  oi  being  read  in 
the  fonr  comers  cf  the  earth,  and 
that  not  only  qMsmodioally,  as  might 
happen  at  the  present  time,  but  with 
a  steady  persistence  untouched  by 
tlie  chaugeH  of  literary  fasliion.  The 
reasons  for  this  persistence  of  Dumas 
mighi  fill  a  volume,  but  tlu  y  most 
be  reduced  now  to  a  few  plain 
propositions. 

In  dealinj^  with  th^  ]>rininry  emo- 
tions he  worked  on  a  material  little 
attected  by  differences  of  position  or 
education.  Meet  people  at  some  time 
cfave  for  the  wonderful  and  the 
sensational ;  Monte  Cristo  appeals 
both  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
housemaid.  It  mMft^rs  not  how 
much  their  impr^ions  of  it  diverge ; 
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they  hnvo  both  been  touched  at  somo 
commuM  point,  probably  that  iwed  uf 
occasional  desipience  which  Horace 
long  ago  oknorvBd  to  be  an  instuicl* 
of  haman  nature.  The  popular  if 
vulgar  ideas  of  Wealth,  Power, 
Justico,  or  its  "  wihlcr  kind"  Tlo- 
veii};o,  have  iie\or  hud  a  mure  skilful 
manipulator  than  Dumas.  Ono  or 
other  inofa  abstvaetioiis  maj  be 
notioed  as  the  fmindatioa  of  his 
most  popular  works.  Mortb  Cristo 
stands  for  several,  a  human  Provi- 
dence operating  by  effective  contrast 
amid  ordinary  circumbtances  ;  Jo^efu 
Balsauo  represents  Magic  and  Fate ; 
Li  Chxtauie  db  M^boh  Rouge, 
Love  and  Loyalty :  Las  Taoui  Mova- 
<2IIRAIRB8|  CMme  and  Retribution, 
in  the  person  of  Milady ;  Vingt  Ans 
APRiis,  in  the  person  of  Mordaunt, 
Yengeaii(»  and  Nemesis.  The  man 
who  need  theee  themea  with  no  moral 
purpose  in  -new,  hat  for  the  simple 
«ake  of  entertaimiieiiti  oflhrs  us  a 
perpetual  refuge  from  the  dulness 
or  troubles  of  life  in  sphore*^  where 
the  improbable  only  just  st(»}>s  short 
of  the  impossible.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Moim  CBiffTO^— one  of  the 
best-known,  if  not  the  beet^  of  his 
novels  and  at  any  rate  a  marvellous 
tour  de  force — the  chief  romances  of 
Duma??  are  ^vi  in  a  frame- work  of 
history,  ua  aUiaaoe  the  value  of 
whidi  Soott  had  first  shown.  Bat 
with  Sir  Walter  Romance  was  the 
handmmd  of  History,  with  Dumas 
History  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
Romance,  llie  one  was  spiritual,  the 
other  ethereal ;  the  ono  used  his 
qualities  of  poet  and  student  tu 
enridi  fiction,  the  other  osed  his 
unrivalled  dramatio  instinct  to  en> 
liven  history.  The  admirable  thing 
ul)oat  Scott  was  that  hi<^  seriousness 
never  8poile<l  his  iuiairinatioii,  about 
Dumas  that  his  levity  did  so  little 
harm  to  his  &ota.  It  is  toue  that  he 
treated  htstoiy  in  a  free  and  easy 


fashion,  Ics^  manthe^  retrous.'f^eSf  and 
that  in  detiiils  he  assumed  a  licence 
of  invention  regulated  only  by  his 
oonoeption  of  the  principal  characters 
and  their  snrronndings.  Yet  by 
intuition,  it  seems*  he  reproduced 
these  surroundings, — the  age  of  the 
last  Valuis  sovereigns  for  example 
or  that  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth — • 
with  rare  felicity  and  with  admitted 
fidelity.  And  as  to  his  great  po^ 
sonages  it  must  be  for  experts  to 
decide  how  far  Henri  Trois,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Richelieu,  Ci*omwell, 
Marie  Antoinette  have  Ixdeii  distort^. 
Dumas'8  view  of  them  was  generally 
the  popular  and  traditiomal  onOt  whidi 
is  not  always  incorreotb  His  witty, 
but  perhn]\s  l^est  unquoted,  reply  to 
Victor  Hugo's  accusation  of  having 
violated  History  illustrates  his  own 
somewhat  incurious  attitude  on  that 
point.  Bat  for  the  less  indifl^reat 
oiHUMienoe  of  an  unrRtHnantio  age  it 
is  pleasant  to  believe  that  our  judg- 
ment has  not  been  seriously  perverted 
by  certain  early  and  ijieffaceable 
impressions  which  we  owe  to  the 
brilliant  pages  of  Duuia^. 

His  superficiality  has  often  been 
remaiked,  but  there  is  one  point 
about  it  which  should  not  be  over* 
looked  Xo  one  haa  accused  Dumas 
of  protujidity ;  width  not  depth  was 
his  characteristic.  "  I  am  all  above- 
board  {Je  mi$  loMf  sf»  dlsAora)"  he  said 
of  himself,  indicating  therel^  his  dia- 
taste  for  ment^  analysis  or  subde 
distinctions.  In  all  respects  the  very 
antithesis  of  Balmc  lie  is  so  especially 
in  this,  that,  while  the  feeling  left 
by  any  one  volume  of  the  Comi^die 
Homahtk  is  that  of  a  subject  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  effiMJt  of  Dumas 
is  ratiier  to  open  out  prospects  by  a 
sn«}:p;estiveness  which,  if  it  disappoints 
our  reason,  attracts  and  stimulates 
our  imagination.  With  imagination, 
that  precious  relic  of  a  pre^cientifio 
ag9b  Dumas  was  richly  endowed,  but 
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hd  had  the  equally  valuable  gift  <rf 
telling  a  story.  This  is  only  to  aay 
that  he  was  first  anrl  hi^t  a  dramatist, 
and  indeed  his  diuiuas  are  (as  lie  him 
self  oousidered)  his  best,  cei  taiuly  his 
most  proper  And  distinetive  work. 
Clever  as  he  was  in  filling  oat^  inters 
weaving^'  and  elaborating  to  any 
extent,  we  should  not  go  for  the 
bext  exaraples  of  his  constntetiv<* 
skill  to  the  long  romances  spun  out 
for  a  special  purpose,  but  rather  to 
his  plays  and  oertein  of  his  shorter 
novds.  An  amiable  horticulturist, 
liis  jealous  rival,  a  gruff  gaoler,  his 
charming  daughter,  and  William  of 
Orange, — thesi^  an-  the  hgiiics  of  one 
of  tlie  prettiest  and  moat  8elf-<x»iupleU) 
stories  possible.  Compare  it  with 
another  delightful  flowerstory,  ad* 
mirable  too  and  full  of  poetry,  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  botany — bnt  compare  tliom 
in  the  matter  of  workmanship,  and 
La  Tuu?£  Nuirk  will  appear  far 
snperior  to  Pxooiola,  A  similar  oon- 
olosion  might  be  drawn  from  a 
panaon  on  this  point  between  Lk 
CoEVALiER  DE  Matson  Rougb  and  A 
Talk  of  Two  Chiks.  It  is  impossible 
indeed  to  emphasibe  too  much  the 
richness  of  Dumas's  dramatic  faculty 
as  explaining  the  suooees  with  which 
he  used  (tout  en  dehon  again)  all  the 
oonventional  effects  of  surprise,  Bas» 
penf<e,  and  contrast.  And  as  the 
(jualities  o£  the  gu(wl  })Iaywright  also 
make  the  good  story-teller,  it  follows 
that  Domas  was  (as  Abraham  Hay- 
ward  said)  "the  best  possible  story- 
teller in  print,"  the  one  who  could 
from  the  least  make  the  most.  Wo 
like  him  none  the  worse  because  be 


was  only  a  story-teller, — an  enter- 
tainer pure  and  simple,  but  a  God- 
given  entertainer  as  befitted  his  family 
motto  lJ''i'<  f/'f/if^  Deutt^  <Iiihit,  sj>on- 
taneous  and  uuforc^  always  work- 
ing and  never  laboarinig.  "One  of  ^ 
the  foroes  of  Nature,"  that  happy 
phrase  of  fifiohelet^  itself  inexplicablOi 
explains  everythinii  about  Duma«,— 
his  fertility,  his  inc(|uality,  his  waste- 
fulness. For  the  order  of  Nature  (as 
a  philoeopher  has  remarked)  though 
beneficent  is  not  optimistia  And 
this  man  was  ]ik<-  a  tree  bearing  fruit 
abundantly  in  its  kind,  from  which 
all  men  pinrk  at  tlieir  will,  keeping 
the  choice  and  flinging  away  that 
which  is  over-iipc  ur  under-ripe,  but 
sometimes  abusing  what  they  have 
flung  away  and  forgetting  how  good 
was  what  they  kept. 

Such  was  Alexandre  Dumas.  Take 
from  him  the  elements,  extravagant 
or  gi*otes(^ue  as  they  may  strike  us, 
common  to  the  ecstatie  age  into 
which  he  came ;  take  from  Um  that 
kind  of  abnormal  fascination  under 
which  a  serious  man-of-letters  could 
arouse  his  wife  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  tell  her  that  the  prisoner  had 
escaped  from  the  Chateau  d'lf;  take 
from  him  whatever  attraction  may 
accrue  from  a  weariness  of  other 
writers  and  other  aims, — take  all  this 
away  as  temporary  and  accidental, 
and  there  still  remain  imperishahlt! 
qualities  which  belong  not  to  the 
provinoe  of  criticism  or  even  of 
praise,  but  to  that  of  admiration 
and  perh^w  reverenoe. 

Abthur  F.  DAviDsoir. 
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QIFFOKD'S  GBAYB.* 

(A  Story  of  Sib  Gkobge  Napieb.) 

Makt  a  hero^  bom  and  Vred 

By  Irish  watore,  has  worn  the  red. 

Many  a  Boldiv  wise  and  good  ; 

But  never  was  bred  a  nobler  brood 
Than  grew  in  times  of  a  troubled  state 
Amid  the  anguish  of  'Ninety-eight, 
And  wore  the  blazon  Without  a  ataith^ 
The  eagle^featored  Napier  rtrain. 

Wirl»'  asj  the  world  they  spread  their  praiseii 
Heroes  three  in  lieroic  flays  ; 
Thr(»  names  written  in  living  gold  ;  — 
TtoB  ifl  a  deed  d  the  eeoond  told. 

To  Torres  Vedras  in  evil  hour 

Ma'^'^ena  led  Napoleon's  power, 

Baliled  iuid  beaten,  back  ai,'iun 

Turned  the  invading  host  to  Spain, 

And  through  the  lands  that  their  rapine  wronged, 

IWoe  porauera,  the  Britidi  thronged  : 

Fierce  parsnera ;  yet  on  the  trail 

Of  such  a  quarry  might  hunters  quail ; 

The  rearjii^ard,  \  etei  ans  led  by  Ney, 

At  CazaJ  Nova  were  held  to  bay. 

Napier  had  aeen  a  Inother  home 
Back  for  dead  from  the  field  that  mom. 

Brother  dearer  than  life  or  limb, 
Not  tlian  the  friend  who  fouLdit  by  him : 
For  at  his  side  was  Giflord, — one 
Brave  as  a  Napier,  that  had  done 
Things  surpassing  belief  that  day, 
Lead^ig  hie  men  in  the  hitter  fray 
Over  hillock  uid  wall  and  trench  : 
KiU  that  tfffiemr  !  stormed  the  French. 

'  See  Life  op  Gshsbal  Bib  CuARLiiis  Napzsb,  i.,  162,  and  Eaulx  Miutaby  Lite  of 
Sm  OaoBOs  KAPisa,  p.  16&    George  Napier  wm  at  this  tbne  a  esptefai  in  tht  fiBnd, 

and  hifl  brr.tlier  William  a  captain  tnthe4Srfl,  two  nrplnionts  forming  with  the  96fb 
Crawford's  famous  Light  i>iyi8ton.  Botih  Im^thers  were  wounded  in  this  engagement. 
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The  fight  had  joined  with  the  ritiiig  ran ; 

By  noon  the  powder  wan  almost  done. 
Napier  wan  biddnitj  hi*(  men  retire 
To  coinc  again  with  a  liercer  firo, 
And  oalleti  to  Gifford,  who,  farther  still. 
Stood  to  the  front  on  tiie  vineHslad  hilL 
Gilbrd  tamed ;  end  from  amboah  doae 
UnRCcn  behind  him  IVeocliinen  rose. 
Hflp  there  was  none  ;  a  rmsli,  a  HarOi 
A  t  ry  ;  and  Oifforti  was  lyiiij;  tlicw. 
And  out  of  the  bushes,  where  they  crept 
Hidden,  four  of  the  enemy  leapt, 
Leapt,  and  awift  on  the  apofl  the^  nut 
Bending  to  atrip  the  fallen  man. 

Kapier  looked :  they  were  four  to  one^ 

Hia  friend  lay  dead,  and  the  harm  waa  done  ; 

But  while  his  body  held  living  breath 
That  frtt'iid  shouM  suffer  no  shame  in  deatiL 
He  asked  uo  aid,  aud  he  sp<)k«»  no  word, 
But  charged  the  foe  with  his  single  sword  ; 
He  aoarad  the  mltarea,  and  steel  met  steel, 
And,  one  to  many,  he  made  them  leeL 
Two  of  his  men  had  seen,  and  back 
Followed  swift  on  their  ca|itnin'.s  track. 
Vengeance  was  done  ;  they  raitjod  their  dead. 
Tenderly  mised  the  sliattered  head. 
Napier  could  hear  the  bullets  fly, 
But  he  lifted  the  body  fair  and  high, 
And  bore  the  dead,  death  screaming  roond. 
To  whece  tiia  oompany  held  their  ground. 

Bough  they  were  from  the  battle-time, 

Their  mouths  were  black  with  tlio  cai*tndge';griine» 

Bloody  and  black  their  hands  ;  each  oy© 

Lit  with  the  lii^'ht  t  hat  sees  men  die  ; 

Rough-looked,  ruuj^h- worded;  and  yet  they  knew 

To  give  to  a  hero'a  heart  ita  due. 

Eor  they  gathered  and  ewoie  no  kite  ahoold  tear 

The  man  they  honoured,  but  even  there 

He  ahoold  have  burial  fit  and  fair. 

Eor  him  they  did  what  of  him  alone 

In  history's  golden  page  is  shown. 

There  th*  v  jtaused,  with  the  storm  of  war 

Ragini^'  aoout  thwi  neai-  imd  far  ; 

There,  iu  the  £it*iit  where  he  fought  so  well, 

Thcee  they  honed  him  when  he  fell. 
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Hard  WM  the  ^  l ;  red  bayonet  blades 

Were  fitted  ill  for  the  work  of  spader  ; 

Hhallow  tho  ti'onch  was  dug  ;  but  fiv'cp, 

Deep  ill  their  hearts  his  name  they  keep. 

No  prayer  wa^  said,  and  uo  bell  raug, 

And  notlung  there  hat  (be  biUIeto  Musg. 

Bat  aa  they  ImUed  the  lateet  sod 

Three  cheers  commended  his  soul  to  Qod. 

Silfiitly  tli'^n  tliey  formed,  nor  stirred 

Till  they  lii    i  a  volley  at  iSapier's  word; 

A  man  wuuid  have  thought  they  were  on  parade 

Wbo  saw  not  the  gaps  ihir  voUey  made. 

Tbe  bmve  to  the  brave  had  done  their  rite^ 

And  Napier  led  them  again  to  the  fight ; 
The  bayonets,  drou<;lity  with  soil  and  dust» 
Drank  dwp  and  deeper  at  f>very  thrust. 
Forw'ard  tliey  surged  ;  they  luught  to  kill, 
Cleivred  tlie  copses  and  swept  the  hill ; 
Dearly  by  nightfUI  tbflir  debt  was  paid, 
When  f ^  in  the  front  their  camp  wm  made ; 
And  in  the  wake  of  that  fiery  wave 
Lone  in  its  glory  lay  Qiffnrd's  Orave. 

8.  O. 
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The  Arabs  say,  "  Wheu  Allah 
made  the  Soudan  he  laughed."  lb 
waa  tlie  of  deriBioak  that  nid 

there  should  be  pianist 
no  freedom  from  t«rror  in  that 
most  miseiiible  of  all  lands.  This 
ti  uth  has  prdved  itself  through  years 
of  savagery,  but  now  the  English 
have  come  back  it  will  be  true  no 
loo^air. 

So  8o«)ii  US  Qenearal  Kitchener  hsyd 
finished  his  campaign  against  the 
Dervishes,  he  set  himsolf  to  tho  far 
more  ditrtcult  task  of  re  making  (for 
it  is  nothing  less)  the  Egyptian 
Boodan,  The  two  WBKponu  for  ita 
aooompUshnumt  are  ednoation  and  the 
railway.  The  last  is  well  begun,  and 
it  can  only  be  a  quostion  of  time  bp- 
fore  it  stretches  it©  civilising  length 
ri;;ht  down  Africa.  Of  education  in 
the  Soudan  there  is  as  yet  nonOi  but 
the  College  at  Khartoum  will  begin 
that  work.  ThiB  project  of  the 
Sirdar's  is  one  that  reaches  the  heart 
of  England,  for,  apart  from  the  civil 
i«iation  it  inaugurat<'s,  it  will  stand 
as  a  great  and  fitting  tributt^  to  the 
memory  of  Qordon. 

But  it  is  well  to  coonder  what  ite 
results  are  likely  to  be^  and  whether 
it  will  work  in  exactly  the  way  most 
people  expect ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  neceiiHary  to  go  back  a  little 
into  the  history  of  Soudan  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Mahdi  Since 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Mameluke 
dynasty  at  Cairo,  the  people  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudnn  Imvo  been  Mahom- 
medans.  The  faith  of  Islam  is  one 
that  by  its  very  simplicity  takes  hold 
of  the  imaginations  of  savages*  and 


the  Soudanese  have  always  been  more 
fanatical  Mahommedans  than  those 
in  Egypt^  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  were  entirely  removed  from  ex- 
ternal influences.  Though  practically 
shut  ofT  from  Upp<  r  Egypt  and  left 
very  much  to  its  own  devices,  the 
Soudan  was  nominally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Khedive,  and  accord  in<( 
as  he  waa  weak  or  strong  his  grasp 
of  the  country  was  relaxed  or  tight- 
ened. The  upholders  of  his  authority 
were  the  Governor-Generals  who  rult><i 
the  provinw  from  Khartoum.  Gordon 
was  the  last  representative  of  a  civil- 
ised power,  when  in  1886  the  whole 
of  the  Soudan  up  to  Wady  Haifa  was 
abandoned  to  the  rule  oi  ttxe  Mahdi. 

To  the  fjeneral  reader  the  Mahdi 
now  means  Maliommed  Ahmad  of 
Dongola.  But  in  ull  Mu.ssuhnan 
countries  there  liavc  been  many 
Mahdis ;  Mahommed  Ahmad  waa 
only  mote  fortunate,  and  therefore 
more  promin^t  tlrnn  his  fellows.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  Khedive 
Tsniail  s  reit^n  a  Mahdi  appeai'ed  who 
was  promptly  suppressed,  and  if 
similar  measures  had  been  taken  when 
Mahommed  Ahmad  first  called  upon 
his  followers  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Allah  amoiii,'  the  Infidels,  many  things 
would  have  been  different  ;  ( Jordon's 
life  would  not  have  been  thrown  away, 
and  also,  probably,  the  conquest  and 
civilising  of  the  Soudan  would  have 
been  deferred  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  the  black  ways  of  the  slave- 
hunt<»r«  have  remained  uncliecked. 

The  (piestion  of  slave  trading  has 
been,  and  still  is  to  a  c-ertain  extent,  t 
the  omeial  factor  in  the  a&fae  of  the  J 
Soudan.   It  haa  long  been  the  one  j 
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great  traffic  of  oentoa]  Afrioa^  the 
principal  export  and  meann  of  live- 
lihood of  tlie  powerful  African  chiefs. 
Katiual  causes,  as  well  as  tho  nvaric« 
of  tlir  chiefs,  fi!»ht  for  the  shivc  tradf 
and  uguiu8l  all  atteiiiptu  to  uproot 
it.  In  their  raid*  into  the  savage  in- 
terior lor  ivory  the  Arabs,  finding  that 
human  transport  was  the  only  means 
available,  impressed  the  natives  to 
carry  tlieir  booty,  and  thrn,  di^cnverin5» 
that  what  is  grimly  known  ii.^  black 
ivory  was  more  valuable,  they  gra- 
dually confined  themaelvea  to  slav»> 
raiding;  and  thus  grew  up  tlu-  inust 
terrible  curse  of  the  »Soudan.  The 
horror  and  desolation  spread  h^''  tliis 
fearful  trade  will  probably  ?u'vrr  be 
even  guessed.  Gordon,  who  knew 
move  about  it  than  any  other  Engliah- 
man,  oaad  in  one  of  hia  letteti:  "I 
am  a  fool,  I  dare  say,  bat  I  oaii' 
not  see  the  suffcnnc;s  of  these  people 
without  tears  in  my  eyes."  When 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
he  dealt  some  blows  at  the  trader  but 
finding  the  evil  so  deeply  rooted,  he 
in  despair  gave  up  any  attempt  to 
radically  alter  things. 

Gordon  went  out  with  n  freer  hand 
than  his  predecessor,  and  indeed,  if 
the  freedom  had  not  been  granted  him, 
he  would  have  made  it  He  was 
determined  to  put  down  slave-raiding 
at  all  riskn,  and  the  Khedive  was 
entirely  with  him.  Tsinail  had  in 
truth  good  reason  to  fear  for  his 
authority.  A  small  Egyptian  army, 
which  he  had  sent  into  the  B«hr«l- 
Ghaxal  to  ovortliruw  the  great  slave- 
chief  Zobeir  Rahamah,  had  been 
nl).s<>lutrl\-  aiiniliilated,  and  Zobeir 
had  become  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  real  ruler  of  the  Soudan  south 
of  Khartonm.  As  their  power  in- 
creased,  the  ohieb  waxed  rebellioas 
and  refused  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the 
Khedival  treasury.  In  supporting 
Gordon  therefore  Ismail  saw  that, 
No.  472. — VOL.  Lxzix. 


while  earning  the  approval  of  Europe 
by  suppressing  the  un-Christian  traffiCi 

he  would  bo  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving a  menace  to  his  own  authority. 

Tt  is  dillk-ult  to  judi,'e  impartially 
of  wliat  Gordons  labours  iu  the 
Soudan  actoally  adiieved.  But  it 
is  beginning  to  be  seen  now  that, 
herculean  as  his  efforts  were,  and 
greatly  as  he  alleviated  the  misery  of 
the  poor  natives,  he  dealt  hi«?  blows  at 
the  effect  and  not  at  the  cau^  of  the 
traffic.  Gordon  suppressed,  but  did 
not  uproot  the  slave-trade;  he  hept 
the  (  vil  under  \\  ith  a  strong  hand, 
but  when  that  hand  was  removed  the 

il  sprang  to  life  again.  The  root  of 
the  matter  lay  in  the  fact  tiiat  slave- 
portt^rago  wani  the  only  available 
means  ^  transmitting  ivory  and  other 
valuables  from  the  interior  to  the 
Nile ;  and  as  long  as  that  was  so,  no 
eonsiderations  of  humnnity  would  pre- 
vent the  Arab  chiefs  from  using  it. 
The  only  effectual  and  enduring  way 
to  check  this  was  by  making  roads 
and  nulwaya,  and  thus,  while  remov- 
ing the  necessity  for  human  porterage, 
providing  the  means  of  capturing  and 
punishing  thow  wlio  still  tried  to 
adhere  to  the  old  and  evil  order  of 
things.  If  Goixlon's  rule  could  have 
lasted  he  would  have  made  the  slave- 
trade  impossible  by  his  own  exertions 
without  the  aid  of  roads  and  external 
power.  As  he  said,  "Not  a  man 
could  litt  hii)  hand  without  my  leave 
throughout  the  wholo  extent  of  the 
Soudan." 

But  there  was  no  other  Gordon  to 
follow  him,  and  in  the  hour  of  Egypt's 
weakness  and  of  England's  indecision 
came  the  Mahdi.  He  }:,we  his  sup- 
port to  the  disheartenud  slavo-dealei'S 
and  thus  drew  theiu  to  his  standard ; 
and  the  ftMiat!cinm  ▼hieh  is  so  quick 
to  8{»«ad  in  any  savage  country 
brou^t  the  rest  of  the  powerful  and 
discontented  tribes  to  hi-^  camp. 

Among    the    ignorant  Egyptian 
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popnlaoe  it  was  greatiy  feued  that 
the  trinmphaat  DerrialMt  would  oTer- 
run  Upper  Egyptb    lliat  it  was  the 

Mahdi's  own  ambition  at  one  time  is 
clear ;  a  song  called  To  Cairo  was 
freely  sung  in  hia  camp  by  hi» 
too-confident  warriors.  Tbe  Engliiih 
oommand  to  eraooate  the  Sovdan 
was  reodvied  with  tho  utmost  con- 
sternation and  protest  in  Cairo. 
E%'cn  the  Khedive  Towfik  remon 
strated  as  struugly  as  he  dared  with 
the  British  Government,  believing,  as 
he  did,  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
Soudan  was  a  most  dangeroos  thing 
for  ^Qgypt  But  Towfik  had  not  tlie 
money  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Dervishes  on  iii.s  own  account,  and 
though  England  iiad  she  would  not 
nae  it  lior  that  purpoaei  How  ihort- 
sighted  her  poliigr  was»  the  history  of 
the  last  fcnirteen  years  has  most  amply 
proved.  The  whole  eflfect  of  Gordon's 
work  in  the  Soudan,  and  of  liis 
sublime  ^elf-sacrifice,  was  nullified 
by  the  huriied  c\ttcuation  of  that 
ooiin^.  His  vigorous  effbrto  to 
destroy  the  slave-trade  were  snaf^ped 
off  short  and  rendered  entirely  use- 
loss, — and  worse  than  useless,  for  tlie 
flood  broke  out  again  with  redoubled 
violence  when  that  dauutlosb  hgure 
no  longer  haned  the  way.  13ie 
policy  of  evaenstion  was  intended 
to  l3e  permanent,  but  Gordon's  deser- 
tion and  death  at  Kliartoum  prevented 
that,  it  was  as  sure  a.s  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  some  day,  whether 
soon  or  late,  England  was  bound  to 
retrieve  that  disgrace,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Dervish  triumph. 

And  now  that  has  been  done.  The 
day  of  tho  Sirdar's  entry  into  Omdur- 
man  lx»*jan  a  new  era  for  the  Soudan  ; 
the  stately  requiem  before  the  ruins 
of  Ckirdon's  palaoe  was  the  burial  of 
past  mistakes.  That  the  future  is  full 
of  difiknlties  is  obvious,  but  the  British 
Government  have  at  last  settled  their 
policy  with  r^ard  to  the  Soudan,  and 


given  that,  they  have  the  strength  to 

carry  it  out. 

The  Sirdar's  scheme  lior  the  civiliasr 
tion  of  the  country  is  a  comprehensive 
one,  and,  like  all  he  has  to  do  with, 
thoroughly  practical  So  simple  a 
scheme,  as  this  of  the  Gordon  Memorial 
OoUege  at  Khartoum,  hardly,  at  first 
sights  seems  to  hold  the  seeds  of  so 
great  an  undertaking  as  the  regenera^ 
tion  of  the  Soudan  and  its  people. 
But  in  the  very  simphVity  of  the  idea 
liea  its  best  eai-aeist  of  success.  The 
strange  and  seemingly  rough  \s  ays  of 
Western  methods  must  be  smoothed 
and  made  plain  if  they  are  to  take 
any  permanent  and  aooeptable  hold  of 
Eastern  miud.s. 

Almost  the  hrst  quetition  to  be  con- 
siderad  is  whether  the  edueation  given 
is  to  be  combined  with  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Christian  religion 
into  the  Soudan.  Not  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  British  public  would  look 
upon  any  other  idea  with  horror. 
Clear  the  way  with  the  Maxim  and 

then  foUow  with  the  Bible :  our  wan» 
they  think,  are  lor  the  purpose  of 
™^"g  the  path  of  the  missionaiy 

easy  :  and  liow  wrong  or  incongruous, 
they  would  add,  that  any  memorial 
to  Gordon  should  not  be  of  a  pro- 
fessedly reli^ous  oharaoter  STow  all 
who  have  studied  Gordon's  life  must 
reverently  recognise  how  great  a  thing 
his  religion  was  to  him,  and  how  truly 
he  followed  its  teaching.  But  if  we 
ask  whether  he  wrenched  away  their 
&uUi  from  the  savages  he  went  among 
and  forcibly  substituted  his  own,  tiie 
answer  must  be  that  most  assuredly 
he  did  not.  Do  these  narrow-minded 
Christiana  remember  that  Gordon 
himself  built  a  raosque  for  the  Mussul- 
mans he  ruled ;  and  that  in  the  mosque 
at  Mecca)  where  his  name  is  written 
on  the  walls,  he  is  yearly  prayed  for 
by  the  f oUowen  of  tiie  fiopbet  t 

And  there  is  another  and  more 
serious  side  to  this  question.    It  is 
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not  to  be  expected  that  any  attempt 
to  tamper  with  their  faith  would  he 

taken  calmly  by  the  Arab8»  who  are 
most  (le\out  Mahomraedans.  At  the 
best  it  would  successfully  alienate 
these  races  from  the  English  who  are 
tiyiag  to  teach  them,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  growing  BympiMhy  whksh  would 
he  the  heet  salegaafd  for  fatnre  peaee. 
At  the  worst  it  would  mean  a  repe- 
tition of  onr  past  fi  onblea.  Let  the 
people  once  be  di.stuj  txi*.!  by  any  sus- 
picion of  proselytising,  and  sooner  or 
later  anotiier  Mahdi  will  ariee,  and 
the  qwdc  Heme  of  bnatiflinn  leap 
onoe  more  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Soudan.  It  may  be  said  that  tliis 
is  impo«?sible,  that  Mahdism  was 
crnsheil  out  at  Omduiman,  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  no  Dervishes  left ;  but 
these  peq»le  are  not  as  we  are,  lanati- 
eism  is  part  of  their  daily  life^  and 
the  possibility  of  Mahdiwn  can  never 
die.  Of  course  such  a  rising  could 
have  no  ultimate  chance  of  successi, 
but  the  Arabs  can  fight  a  lost  battle, 
as  they  showed  on  the  Athena  and  at 
Omdnrman,  ae  fleroely  ae  if  they  had 
all  the  ehances  of  victory  on  their 
side. 

Tlie  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
a  relit; ion  flourishes  most  vigorously 
nnder  persecution,  while  in  prosperity 
it  Is  apt  to  fide  into  a  form.  So  will 
it  be  in  the  Soudan.  If  the  English 
try  to  wrest  their  faith  from  them  by 
force,  the  Soudanese  will  but  the  more 
fiercely  clinL'  to  it ;  but  a  purely 
iieuular  education  will,  without  dis- 
turbing their  religion,  rob  it  of  its 
tanatifliBm,  and  thos  of  its  deager. 
Lord  Eitchener^s  own  words  put  this 
point  on  its  noblest  and  truest  l^asis  : 
"  Any  attempt  to  raise  the  moiul  and 
intellectual  tone  of  the  people  must  be 
doing  God's  service,  and  if  we  can  teach 
the  inhabitants  d  the  Soudan  to  he 
reasoning,  thinking  people,  we  shall 
he  giving  them  the  foundations  of 
what  I  believe  is  our  religion." 


One  thing  is  certain,  the  natxves  of 
all  savage  coonttieB,  however  ignorant 

and  wild,  are  not  slow  to  recognise 
the  value  of  a  just  Government ;  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  8oudan 
and  Equatorial  Africa  those  who 
pursue  the  work  of  civiliaiag  will  find 
that  the  first  seeds  were  sown  and  the 
path  made  dear  by  Charles  Gordon. 
If  the  government  they  bring  to  the 
black  people  is  Gordon's  govemmeot 
of  pure  justice  tenipered  with  patience 
and  understanding,  it  will  not  be 
rejected  by  the  people  who  still  cry 
out  for  his  retnm :  "  If  we  only  had 
a  Governor  like  Gordon  Pasha,"  they 
say,  "then  the  country  would  indeed 
be  contented."  But  at  the  best  it  can 
be  no  easy  thing  to  maua<;e  the  con- 
flicting prejudices  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Sondan.  Gordon's  own  words 
must  have  a  weigjht  beyond  those  of 
all  others: 

T  feel  sure  Ihut  a  series  of  b.icl  govern- 
ments have  ruined  the  people.  Three 
generations  of  good  government  would 
scarcely  regenerate  them.  Their  secre- 
tivcness  is  the  result  of  the  fear  that  if 
they  give,  it  may  chance  that  thc\  may 
want.  Their  indolence  is  the  result  ca 
experience  that  if  they  do  well,  or  if  they 
do  badJy,  tlie  rutfult  will  be  nil  to  them, 
therefore  why  shoold  they  exert  them- 
selves ?  Their  cowardice  is  the  result 
of  the  fear  of  respoubibility.  They  are 
fdlsD  on  so  heavily  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  Their  deceit  is  the  result  of  lear 
and  want  of  moral  courage,  as  they  have 
no  indepeodenoe  in  their  ehareoteni* 

These  are  all  faults  very  diliicult 
to  deal  with,  but  it  should  be  remeiu- 
bered  tiiat  they  are  hred  in  the  natives 
by  the  cmel^  and  avarice  of  a  kog 
series  of  bad  governors.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  endle^?s  patience  and  Judgment 
these  faults  can  be  civilised  away,  and 
iielf-i^pect  and  courage  put  in  their 
place.  It  has  been  done  by  English- 
msn  before,  as  the  Egyptian  FftllAeen 
have  conclusively  proved  at  Firket,  at 
Dongola,  on  the  Atbara,  at  Omdor* 
man ;  it  can  be  done  a^pain. 
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The  Soudanese  are  na^nmUj  more 
teaohailile  than  the  Fellaheen.  Thej 

are  quicker,  more  imitative,  more  alert. 
Thf*}'  ndapt  themselves  to  changed  con- 
ditioiiii  more  easily  than  the  majority 
of  uncivilised  people ;  and,  strongest 
point  ai  an,  th^  soon  groir  to  like  and 
admire  the  white  man.  The  devotioii 
with  which  the  Soudiinese  battalionB 
followed  their  white  otlieers  in  this 
recent  campaign  could  not  be  surpassed. 
**When  it  was  ovei-,"  writes  Mr. 
Steevens  of  the  battle  on  the  Atban, 
'*  their  officers  were  ready  to  cry  with 
joy  and  pride.  And  the  blacks,  eveiy 
one  of  whom  would  beamingly  charge 
the  bottomlesH  pit  after  his  Bey,  were 
just  ;is  joyous  and  proud  of  their 
officer!*."  The  remnant  of  the  Dervish 
tribes  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
but  even  before  the  dose  ol  the  Don- 
golii  expedition  it  was  evident  that 
the  .builin  tribe,  goaded  to  rebellion  by 
the  Ivhalifii's  twanny,  were  only  wait- 
ing the  firwi  opportunity  to  come  over 
to  the  English.  The  Baggara  Arab 
is  the  fieroest»  oruellest,  and  most 
implacable  of  all  the  Mabdi's  fol* 
lowers.  But  his  courage  is  «;omething 
superb,  his  endnmTJce  and  devotion 
touch  the  heroic,  and  under  a  wiser 
rule  than  heretofore  such  strong 
material  shoold  not  be  mwted.  Ji 
his  allegiance  can  be  secured  he  will 
fight  as  splendidly  for  the  British  as 
he  fought  for  the  Mahdi. 

It  is  the  unlxiin  Lr^'iicratioiis  of  the 
£:k>udan  that  the  Cktixlon  College  will 
teach  and  benefit;  it  is  for  the  sons 
that  it  win  be  bnilt,  not  for  the 
fother^.  Thi'  only  teaching  that  can 
]ye  gi^•en  to  the  adult  Soudanese  is 
military,  not  educational, — speakin-,', 
of  course,  in  the  iej»tricl^  sense  of 
the  word,  for  military  training  is  an 
education  in  itself  to  untaught  blacks. 

If  the  education  follows  the  lines 
at  present  laid  down  by  the  Sirdar, 
the  natives  will  truly  be  happier  and 
wealthier  and  wiser  for  it.    With  a 


simple  people,  whose  living  must  eone 
from  the  land  they  till,  all  good  edu- 
cation must  tend  to  make  them  better 

husbandmen,  not  superficially  learned,  | 
oiHeeseekiiiir    dTOnen.       India    is  a 
wariiiug  of  tiie  eAect«)  of  over-educat-  4 
ing  the  natives.     Let  them  fcssp 
their  own  virtues,  whioh  in  the  best  ' 
of   them   are    simple    and  manly 
enough,  and  not  try  to  make  brains  j 
wiiere  muscle  is  the  most  useful.  | 
In  this  College  the  departraeuUs  of  1 
Irrigatifm  and  Forestry  are  of  the  i 
Qtmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  i 
Soudanese    themselves    but    to  the 
whole  of  Eg3rpt ;  for  the  problem  of 
tlie   adequacy  of   the   Nile   to  the 
int rrasin^.'  d»Mnands  upon  it  is  one 
that  ye;iiiy    grows    more  presiiing. 
That  the  Nile  has  shrunk  consider* 
ably  since  the  days  of  the  ^laraohs 
is  proved  by  the  old  high-water  marks, 
while  some  of  the  i,'rent  rivers;  which 
used  to  teed  liie  lather  of  Egypt 
have  bunk  deep   underground.  As 
the  Soadan  is  opened  and  cultivated, 
the  water  taken  fnm  the  Nile  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  will  increase  | 
each  year ;  the  railway  which  is  to  be  ! 
made  will  flevour  all  the  forests  in  its  \ 
path,  and  it  is  the  t'oitists  aloiic  that  > 
safeguard  the  feeders  of   the  Nile. 
SVom  AbysstniS)  Barfnr,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Gliaial  come  the  rivers  that  ; 
swell  the  Nile,  and  it  is  the  forests  1 
on  their  banks  that  make  and  feed 
these  rivet's.    The  progress  of  ciWlisa- 
tion  will  inevitably  cloai  away  most 
of  these  wooded  plaoes,  for  in  a  tro- 
pioal  country  almost  the  first  weapon 
of  civilisation  is  the  axe;  and  in 
Abyssinia  the  natixes  are  themselv^ 
gradually  using  up  tlic  water^reserv- 
ing  forebt^i. 

The  end  will  not  be  yet,  but  if  this  ' 
goes  on  the  result  is  dear  to  see,  and 

it  is  a  terrible  one.  Egypt  depends 
on  the  Nile ;  the  gradually  lessening 

streams  in  the  liighlands  of  Abyssinia 
may  not  seem  to  matter  in  cosmQ|>olitan 
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Cairo,  but  Cairo  itself  lives  as  much 
by  the  Nile  as  the  meanest  village 
huddled  on  its  banks  hundreds  of 
miles  mtii  of  the  great  aty.  That 
tiie  rS'Oonqiieflt  of  the  Soudan, 
British  money  and  brains  and  plnok, 
the  richness  of  the  undeveloped  pro- 
vinces soutli  of  Khartoum,  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  the  natives,  should 
all  be  thrown  away  because  of  the 
helpless  want  of  water  is  not  to  be 
thon^^  of;  and  tiie  remedy  ie  a 
very  simple  one.  By  eefcablishtng  the 
Forest  ron<!f»rvancy,  by  preserHnq  the 
existing  forests  and  planting  new 
ones  to  store  and  gather  the  tropic 
rains,  the  streams  that  feed  the  Nile 
will  he  inoreased  in  volnme^  the  empty 
beds  filled  with  water  ^ain,  and  the 
great  river  be  equal  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  upon  it  which  proqteritpy 
will  bring. 

There  is  another,  and  at  the  present 
moment  a  more  imminent  danger 
whioh  threatens-  the  Kile.    It  is 
eawntial  to  Sept's  welfare,  to  Egypt's 
very  existence,  that  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  should  not   fall    into  the 
hands  of  any  foreign  Power.  Egypt 
and  Great  Britain  must  bold  and 
control  tiw  entire  area  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  must  hold  and  control,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  provinces  that  have 
ever  owner!  the  rule  of  Kgypt.  The 
country   can    ne\cr    be  successfully 
administered  under  a  policy  of  grace- 
ful concessions.   It  most  be  the  iriiole 
or  nothing.   Those  who  control  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  control  Egypt. 
Were  its  waters  cut  off  or  diverted 
from  tlieir  proj>er  course,  Egypt,  down 
to  Cairo,  would  bo  turned  back  to  the 
desert  where  no  man  can  live.  The 
Nile  is  the  keynote  of  Egypt,  and  to 


allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  by  other 
nations  is  more  than  dangerous ;  it  is 
fatal. 

That  the  Soudan  south  of  Khartoum 
is  weU  wortli  protecting  and  eoltiTat- 
ing  is  fully  known.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
productive  trranaries;  two  crops  of 
com  can  be  raised  in  a  year,  and  it 
in  rich  in  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
maise.  The  regions  round  Khartonm 
are  called  the  Garden  of  the  Soudan, 
and  not  a  few  nations  would  be  glad 
to  relieve  tis  ()f  the  Bahr  el-Oha/al. 
Thus  in  time  even  the  miserable  and 
stricken  Soudan  will  pay  itn  way,  and 
cease  to  swallow  English  gold  like  a 
morass  giving  no  return. 

However,  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done  before  this  result  can  be 
reaehed.    Fourteen  years  of  licence 
and  barbarism    cannot   be  civilised 
away  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  the  e&ot  of  Ckirdon's  College 
at  Shartoum  can  he  felt  hj  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.    But  even  now, 
b*»fore  the  making  of  the  new  Soudan 
has  be^un,  Ktii^laiid  has  won  back  hor 
national  8elf-reiipecL,  and  in  so  doing 
has  set  her  hand  to  a  plough  from 
whk^  she  may  not  turn  hack.  She 
is  irretrievably  coimnitted    to  the 
work,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
future  of  the  Gordon  College  so  sure  ; 
for  it  h  not  merely  an  educational 
system,  it      to  be  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  new  Soudan,  and  a  mighty 
weapon  in  tiie  hands  of  the  English 
against  all  the  old  wrongs  and  oppres- 
sion<<.     It  is  this  that  T»r(l  Kitchener 
means  it  to  l>e,  and  in  this  larger 
sphere  of  usefulness  lies  the  way  to 
make  this  College  a  lasting  and  in> 
croaoing  good. 
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The  one  fact  above  all  others  wbieh 

the  Dreyfus  cnf»<*  has,  dnrin<]^  its  many 
phases  in  the  past  tew  years,  brought 
to  light  is  that  iu  the  French  War- 
Offloe  expediency  ia  su^rome.  Honoor 
eiists  there  only  In  name,  and  etfoity 
is  an  unknoim  thing.  Jn  this 
country  we  have  naturally  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  thanking'  God  that 
we  are  not  ms  other  men  ai'e,  and 
chances  of  t>elt-cumplacency  are  too 
laie  to  be  lost.  It  has  oocnned  to 
few  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  tibe  easy  confidence 
vliifli  has  been  placed  in  our  own 
mihtary  rigliteousness.  Our  War- 
Office  it  ia  true  does  nut  commit  tlie 
dumflj  blander  cf  forgery,  and  the 
Gorenunent  raeor  bb  reserved  for 
•having  only.  We  do  not  have  re- 
course to  the  expression  on  the  honour 
of  a  Roklier  when  we  fail  to  produce 
evidence  in  support  of  an  allegation, 
because  we  believe,  or  feign  to  be- 
lieve, that  hooonr  ia  too  great  a  thing 
to  be  split  np  into  oompartmenta,  and 
because  we  have  not  the  nice  sense 
of  discrimination  which  characterises 
our  neighbours.  But,  for  ail  that, 
expediency  dominates  all  els©  at  the 
English  Wai^Offioe  every  whit  as  much 
as  it  does  at  the  French  Wal^Offioe. 

The  doctor  in  the  Army  has»  after 
many  yoan?  of  moderately  succos^iful 
agitation,  and  after  a  few  months  of 
an  absolutely  successful  strike,  become 
a  real  live  officer,  lie  is  no  longer 
after  aome  twenty  years'  service  a 
Something<3olonel  or  a  CoIonel^Some' 
thing;  he  is  a  Colonel  pnre  and 
simple.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
himself  would  hesitate  to  allirni  tliat 
this   concession  of   rank   has  been 


granted  the  Aimy-doeUx  as  a  matter 
of  equity.    The  reverse  indeed  is  the 
case.      The    lii story  of   the  Array 
Medical  Department  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  history  of  all  other  Service 
departmoitSy    except    the  clerical 
branch.     The  chaplains  }iave  never 
agitated,  and  though  thev  have  pro- 
bably refrained  from  doing  so  from  a 
prop*'!"  sense  of  decorum,  such  action 
would  have  benetited  theia  nothing. 
It  is  of  no  official  moment  whether 
the  chaplain  is  good  or  bad,  and, 
more  still,    the  matter   is   one  of 
opinion.    A  good  or  bad  A  nny doctor, 
or  Supply-officer,  i«  a  matter  of  fact. 
Tho  departments  have  induced  legisla- 
tion on  their  behalf  in  the  aimpkst 
fashion.   Ihey  have  done  their  work 
badly,  or  omitted  to  do  it  at  all. 
Tradition  is  the  most  stubborn  foe 
which  the  present  race  of  War-Offioe 
politiciaiiB  have  had  to  light.  The 
combatant   branch   of   the  Service, 
(though  still,  except  in  oases  so  rare 
aa  not  to  merit  attention,  without 
emclnments,  and  shorn  of  its  ancient 
honours)  and  the  combatant  branch 
alone  attracts   the   young    man  of 
military  ardour.     But^  Dr.  Johnson 
notwithstending,  a  man  must  live^ 
and  fueling  that  the  axiom  was  jm- 
impeachable  the  youth  of  England 
came  in  and  the  departments  were 
served.    *'  My  poverty  and  not  my 
will  consent*,"  whined  the  boy,  who 
had  visions  of  greater  things  aa  he 
submitted  himself  to  the  non-oom- 
batant  yoke.    '*I  pay  thy  poverty 
and  not  thy  wiU,"  said  the  War- 
Office,  and  the  result  of  work  under- 
taken in  this  spirit  can  be  readily 
imagined. 
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Modern  inventions  and  mcreaae  of 
empira  gnhftwoed  in  »  fsw  jmn  the 
Tilne  ol  the  Supply  and  d  Depart* 
mental  offioeni  to  an  extent  f<Mr  wUch 

the  anthoritics  were  iitt<?rly  unpre- 
pared. The  Army  clock  refused  to 
go  fast  enough,  aud  the  War-Office 
commenced  a  long  system  of  tinkeiing 
at  tlie  works  vi&ont  peroeiTuig  that 
it  was  the  mainqning  tiiat  was  at 
fault.  The  Ordnance,  Commiasariat^ 
and  TrfiTisport  branches  tliov  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  something  like 
shape  by  means  of  a  aystem  of  bribes, 
which  were  grossly  unfair  from  the 
standpoint  d  equity,  to  the  combatant 
officer.  Their  action  was  as  illogical 
as  it  wa??  nnjust.  'I'he  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  simple  enough  in 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  bear  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter  in 
thehr  administmtion.  "I  can  officer 
the  regiments  to-morrow  for  nothing," 
Lord  Wolaeley  is  reported  on  good 
authority  to  have  said.  If  this  be 
so,  a  second-lientenant  in  a  Line 
battalion  receives  bn.  3d.  a  day  on 
the  principle  that  the  labourer  ia 
worthy  of  hia  hire.  The  payment  ol 
this  sum  commits  tiie  War-Office  at 
least  to  a  policy  of  equity.  That 
being  so,  arguments  on  tiie  suliject 
of  the  market-value  of  a  chattel  or  an 
individual  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
B^ghnental  officer  had  admittedly  done 
hia  work  satisfactorily,  but  there  were 
a  great  many  of  him  always  fortii> 
cominiT.  '?o  thevf  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  come  under  review.  The  mis- 
deeds of  the  Departmental  officer 
cried  alond,  and  as  a  simple  com* 
mercial  transaction  the  War-Office 
proceeded  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a 
better  article.  T]\e  doctors  oV)serve<l 
the  development  of  this  state  of 
afiEairs,  and  profited  by  the  lesson 
that  was  taught.  A  very  large 
nnmber  of  them  invariably  ecnne  from 
Ireland,  and  the  name  and  story  of 
Boycott  were  *i^TniKi^y  to  them.  Hiey 


combined,  and  refused  to  come  in. 
litUe  wart  inoreased  in  frequency, 
and  the  WarOffioe  became  seriously 

alarmed.  In  vain  they  offered  to 
widen  the  gold  stripe  on  the  doctors* 
troTi5?ers,  and  to  reduce  to  such  in- 
Hnitesimal  proportions  as  would  es- 
cape the  observation  of  a  sentry  tho 
tt&a.  black  Une  cn  their  foragc-cap.s, 
whidi  alone  proclaimed  that  they 
were  not  Staiff'Offiows.  Their  cry  was 
rnnJc,  rnvfr,  nvd  nofhinrj  hut.  rank. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  when  at  a 
certain  examination  there  were  less 
candulateB  than  Tacandes.  Then  the 
War^Offioe  capitulated,  and  a  few 
months  of  action  bros^t  about  the 
result  wliidi  years  of  petitioning 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  hateful 
title  of  Burgeon  haa  disappeared,  aud 
they  are  henceforth  captains,  majors, 
colonels. 

Surely  it  is  a  carious  history,  and 
one  of  which  there  is  al»olutely  cmly 
onf  explanation.  The  men  who  wish 
to  obhterate  all  allusion  t-o  their 
profession  are  ashamed  of  it.  This 
atate  ctf  affiurs  is  hard  to  be  nnder- 
standed  of  the  people,  and  the  simple 
layman  need  not  be  mocked  for 
holding  that  the  relief  of  suflering 
and  the  saving  of  life  rank  high  in 
the  list  of  human  deeds.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  cry  for  the  elimination 
of  all  allnsioii  to  their  profession  in 
their  official  title  was  tmiversaL  It 
was  not  so.  Many  excellent  men, 
who  were  prottd  of  being  soldiers, 
but  who  were  proud  of  being 
doctors  as  well,  were  much  in  favour 
of  retaining  a  deei^ialkn  which 
marked  tiiem  as  both.  Bat  the  con- 
tented man  seldom  agitates  one  way 
or  another.  Another  consitlerable 
section  of  the  Department  were  at 
the  end  of  then*  i4er\'ice.  They  knew 
that  the  War -Office  wh^  turns 
slowly,  and,  thinking  that  the  matter 
would  not  affiwt  them  one  way  or 
another,  they  were  indiffiuent  Thna 
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the  promot<?rs  of  tlip  now  movement 
met  with  no  ori,'anis(^l  opjm^iition  from 
withiu,  and  the  authorities  at  the 
Horseguards  irare  previiled  npon  to 
imm»  their  funoiM  warrant  ci  snr- 
render. 

There  is  a  nii'^eruTdo  fallacy  that 
the  doctor  was  what  i*;  call'vl  in 
ordinary  parlance  looktxl  down  ii|m)ii  " 
in  the  Service.  The  most  cynical 
oomhatant  offioer  would  admit  that 
the  calling  of  the  doctor  (and  the 
chaplain)  was  higher  tiiaai  his  own, 
and,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
believe  it,  it  is  only  when  the  doctor 
neglects,  or  by  his  actions  and 
demeanour  belittlefl^  that  calling  that 
he  falia  in  militaiy  esteeoL  Sorely 
this  extraordinary  greed  for  rank  ib 
a  poor  thine:.  We  excuse  it  in  women, 
for,  either  hy  reason  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity or  want  of  ability,  their 
Sphere  of  action  is  limited  ;  and  it  is 
inTBriably  the  case  that  tiie  woman 
who  fails  to  do  something  wants  to 
be  somebody.  But  for  man  there  is 
no  such  oxcTTSP.  However,  the  de5?iro 
to  be  labelled,  and,  as  the  Annv 
doctor  thinks,  to  be  honourably 
labelled,  is  intxreasing. 

The  peeuliarify  is  that  the  War- 
Office  apparently  fails  to  perceive  the 
inevita1)U'  result  of  t,'ivinfj  way  to  a 
(lesiie  on  tlie  part  of  a  body  of  tlieir 
servants  to  conceal  what  they  are, 
and  to  be  known  as  what  they  are 
not.  It  maybe  aigned,  and  of  coarse 
officially  it  is  so  argned,  that  such  a 
description  does  not  represent  the 
state  of  affairs  trnthfnllv.  Everyone, 
however,  acquainted  with  military 
social  life  knows  better.  Take  a 
simple  instance.  Let  a  sympathetic 
lady  ask  a  Medical  captain  (in  the 
presence  of  others)  how  that  poor  man 
is  who  was  injured  at  the  Sports 
yesterday,  and  see  if  he  liM^ks  pleased, 
or  is  inclined  to  be  talkative.  When 
the  same  lady  asks  the  Line  captain 
if  this  morning's  paiade  was  not  an 


Mnu<?uftl  one,  she  had  perliaps  better 
inakf  up  her  mind  to  l)0  l.)ored. 

Military    mnk    was,    until  quite 
recent  t^me^  the   ri^t   and  tiie 
distingoishing  mark  cf  the  combatant 
Regimental  officer.     Indeed  it  was 
more;  it  was  paii  of  his  j)ay.  Young 
men  of  education  since  ]\[arlborouu:h'<« 
time   have   been   content    to  take 
commissions  in  regiments  for  a  wage 
which  a  respectable  artisan  would 
scorn,  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
discipline  which  has  no  rounterpart 
outside  the  Servi.<'^.        l)o  hunted 
without  wnminii  from  one  corner  of 
tlie  globe  to  another,  and  to  undexgu 
risks  which  an  Insurance  Company 
very  practically  regards  as  extreme. 
Their  rew  ard  hm  been  the  honour  of 
their  profession  and  the  recognition 
thereof  in  military  rank.    Not  un- 
naturally Society  began  to  extend  a 
go4xl  deal  of  hospitality  to  the  soldier, 
and  to  treat  falm  with  a  kindly  con- 
sideration which  he  ooald  lM>t  fail  to 
find  pleasant.    It  was  not  on  account 
of  hi<?  rank,  but  on  account  of  the 
conditions   and   circumstances  under 
which  that  rank  wab  conferred  that 
these  little  courtesies  were  extended 
to  him.   Thm  in  the  midst  of  an 
age  of  labels  and  advertisement  the 
Volunteer  movement  be(»an  :  a  grand 
practical  illustration  of  Eni,'lisih  cha- 
racter, but  one  from  which  a  section 
oi  its  members,  who  are  not  careful  to 
rMider  unto  Cbesar  the  things  that  are 
Cneat^s,  have  already  detracted  sym 
pathy.    It  soon  be<»me  evident  that 
it  was  the  rank  of  an  offioer,  and  not 
a  modified  form  of  his  duties,  which 
attracted  a  large  number   of  indi* 
viduals  into  tiiis  unpaid  Army.  The 
communities  in  which  these  gentle* 
men  live  are  for  the  most  part  busy, 
and  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  analyse.    «So  it  soon 
came  about  that  the  opulent  merchant, 
who  sat  at  home  at  ease^  who  n^lected 
or  performed  his  self*impoaed  militaiy 
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dafaes  m  he  lelt  dispoaed,  who  dM 

not  rudely  expose  liiB  constitution  to 
the  biting  blasts  of  T^'inibledon  Com- 
mon, and  who  r^taintxl  tlie  unalien- 
able right  of  the  liritiiih  civilian  to 
say  sha'n't  under  all  circumstance^ 
dined  oomlortably  in  his  own  qastle 
and  mm  teeelTed  by  his  friends  in 
the  evening  as  the  CSoloneL  Some- 
times he  carried  the  craze  for  rank 
into  his  daily  life  to  an  extent  which 
became  absolutely  exasperating,  m  the 
fbUowing  itory  will  illnstiate. 

A  man  aoflforing  much  from  tooth- 
ache onoe  went  to  a  firm  of  dentuts, 
all  three  partners  of  which  were 
ardent  volunteers.  "  Ta  Mr.  Osijood 
at  home?"  he  aaked.  The  footman 
who  opened  the  door  to  him  had  also 
military  tendencies:  **€Saptain  Os- 
good," he  replied,  "is  at  Bialey  for 
the  Cup  oompetition.''  "Oh,  is  Mr. 
Hapworth  in  ? "  "  Major  Hapworth, 
sir,  is  undergoing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Aldershot."  "Ah,  can  Mr. 
Dixon  attend  to  me  then  t "  ''Oolonel 
Dixon  is  on  battalion-parade  and  can- 
not possibly  be  disturbed."  The  poor 
man  was  in  groat  pain  ;  lie  spoke 
wildly :  "  Look  hern,  hav«>  you  an 
Admiral  on  the  preuiwes  who  can 
take  my  tooth  out  ? " 

We  have  now  arrtTed  officially  at 
this  state  of  things  in  the  case  of  the 
Amy  •doctor.  The  operator  who 
removes  the  Briti«}i  soldier's  tooth 
has  not  vet  been  a<lvaiiced  to  the 
rank  of  admual,  but  he  is  already  a 
colonel,  and.doabtlsss  he  tibinka  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  the  fntore. 

If  the  doctor  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  to  the  Army  now  that  he  is 
called  Major  or  Colonel  than  he 
was  when  he  was  calltxl  Surijeon- 
Major  and  Surgeou-Culoiiel,  the  privi- 
legss  of  the  combatant  Begimental 
officer  would  snlbr  in  a  good  cause. 
The  complaint  in  the  Service  is  al> 
ready  that  the  medi<  al  man  is  more 
of  the  oiticer  than  the  doctor ;  is  lie 


likely  to  attend  more  to  his  profession 

now  that  all  allusion  to  it  is  oblite- 
rated in  his  title  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  most  unjust  to  blame  the 
individual  militaiy  doctor,  as  lie  in 
freely  blamed,  for  carelessness  and 
inoompetenoe.  True  the  Army  does 
not  attract  the  best  men  from  the 
hoapitalB,  becaiise  its  prises  cannot 
compete  with  those  wliieh  civil  prac- 
tice offers  to  the  man  of  enerijy,  ability, 
and  research.  In  fact  tlie  conditious  of 
the  Service  tiiemselTes  put  a  premiom 
on  stsgnation.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  expect  any  scientific  man  to  put 
forth  his  best  work  on  a  ref^ilar 
salary.  T'l  fvery  other  branch  of 
life  one  docH  not  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  a  man's  interest  in  preference  to 
his  sense  of  dnty.  Why  should  an 
Army-doetor  be  placed  upon  an  im- 
possible plane,  and  execrated  when  he 
slips  off  it  ?  There  is  no  "stimulus  for 
industry  in  the  life  of  the  Army- 
doctor,  and  the  War-Office  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  are  engaging 
men  who  do  not  wish  their  industry 
to  be  stimulated.  Commercially  nine 
out  of  ten  earn  their  money ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  J^iinilar  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  that  which  they  expend 
in  the  Army  would  at  least  gain  them 
a  similar  income  in  private  praottoe. 
A  pennyworth  may  not  be  a  great 
deal,  but  it  is  as  much  as  a  man,  even 
if  he  he  a  high  military  official,  has 
a  t  ight  to  expect  for  a  {x'nny. 

Discipline  goes  hand  iu  hand  with 
rank,  and  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  combatant  officer  is  not  always 
suitable  in  a  branch  where  indi\  idiial 
opinion  must  reafon.alily  count  for 
much.  Yet  such  is  the  ti-ainint^  of 
the  Army-doctor  that  the  senior  grows 
to  resent  any  divergence  of  view  on 
the  part  of  tiie  junior,  and  a  qoestioii 
which  is  often  purely  a  medical  one 
is  distorted  by  the  introduetion  of 
ft  false  sense  of  discipline.  Once  upon 
a  time  in  Bormah  an  officer's  pony 
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tumbled  over,  and  the  <^cer  injoied 

his  arm.  He  was  attended  by  m 
doctor  who  prescribed.  That  doctor 
went  on  leave  in  the  evening,  and 
another  doctor  attended  next  daj. 
The  seoond  doctor,  a  aenlor  snn, 
altered  the  coone  of  treatment^  and 
told  his  patient  that  he  should  not 
1)0  back  for  a  few  days.  On  the 
following  morning  a  thir«1  «loctor 
came  in,  and  wa8  vastly  surprised  to 
find  the  injured  officer  lifting  heavy 
weij^te  at  maoh  peieonal  inoonyeni- 
enoe.  The  third  doctor  wae  a  oheeiy 
young  fellow  and  a  friend  of  the 
patient  ;  ho  tersely  asked  him  if 
he  was  mad  or  drunk.  The  othcer 
explained  that  he  was  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  sorgeon-m^or  -who  had 
attended  hun  on  the  previoiie  day. 
The  cheery  doctor  at  once  looked 
grave  and  aft<'r  a  pause  commenced 
to  chat  on  social  matters.  But  it  was 
too  late.  "  Is  this  treatment  right  or 
wrong?"  said  the  officer.  "I'm  not 
going  to  oonntennand  Jonea's  ordiff^" 
•aid  the  young  man.  '*  Hell  he  badt 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  yon  can  talk 
to  him."  "  Yes,  but  I'm  not  s^oing  to 
make  a  tool  of  myself  for  a  couple  of 
days,  old  cliapi  for  the  sako  u£  prevent- 
ing your  boss  from  jumping  on  you, 
you  know."  Then  the  officer  went  on 
to  point  out,  ill  vigorous  Saxon,  that 
the  weight  -  lifting  opomtion  was  a 
particularly  painful  one.  Finally  he 
apologised  for  being  compelled  to  be- 
come official,  but  he  felt  bound  to  desire 
a  direct  expression  tii  cypinion.  The 
young  doctor  was  equal  to  the  occasion : 
"  I  endorse  Surgeon  iNIajor  Jones's 
treatment,"  he  said  coolly. 

The  incident  i«?  not  unique,  but 
merely  illustrates  a  state  of  afiairs 
that  is  known  to  exist  It  is  but 
fsir  to  admit  that  the  oonsequencee 
of  diTOrgenoe  of  opinion  are  some- 
times more  serious  to  the  j>aticnt 
than  those  of  endorsement.  Some 
years  ago  in  India  I  was  a  member 


of  a  European  District  Court-Martial 

which  was  trying  a  native  soldier  on 
the  charge  of  malingering.  The  man 
had  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the 
Soudan,  and  for  two  years,  on  the 
of  the  Station-doctor, 
had  been  excused  the  heavier  por- 
tions of  his  milit'irv  work.  Then 
the  doctor  left  for  Burmah  and  liis 
successor  at  once  certified  the  man 
to  be  fit  for  duty.  The  colonel  of 
the  regiment  thereupon  had  that  sepoy 
brought  to  Justice.  The  prisoner  very 
naturally  €»Ued  in  his  defence  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  him  for 
two  years.  That  doctor  being  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  the  application 
was  referred  to  head^juarters.  Three 
months  elapsed  and  at  hat  a  lengthy 
document  arrived  horn  Simla.  It  was 
too  clever  for  the  simple  court-martial 
officer  to  follow,  but  it  concluded  w  itli 
what  seemed  to  our  limited  cai)acitiei* 
the  inconsequent  ruling  that  the 
Burmah  doctoi'b  attendance  was  un- 
necessary. The  chief  vritness  for  tiie 
prosecution  was  the  new  doctor,  and 
he  said  simply  that  he  had  examined 
the  man  on  arrival  and  found  him 
huil'ering  no  pain.  Whereupon  the 
prisoner  put  the  very  natund  ques- 
tion, **How  do  yon  know  that  I  waa 
suffering  no  painT"  It  was  an  awkward 
retort,  bat  the  new  doctor  had  plenfy 
of  pluck.  T  do  not  know  what  he 
meant  to  say,  or  if  his  reply,  as 
delivere<l,  is  a  sound  medical  axiom, 
but  he  auHwered :  "  Pain  is  accom- 
panied by  redness  and  increased 
BuiSasion  of  the  joint;  these  eymp- 
toms  I  found  to  be  absent."  A 
flippant  young  officer  on  that  court 
had  a  pin  in  his  hand,  and  he 
ran  it  into  the  knee  of  his  next 
neighbour  as  the  doctor  flpoke.  The 
wounded  officer  made  an  irrelevant 
exclamation  and  was  very  properly 
reproved  by  the  President.  Nor 
could  he  be  persuaded,  when  we  at 
once  inspected  bis  knee  (we  had  just 
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reached  the  luncheon  interval)  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  an 
entire  mistake  on  his  part  to  suppose 
tliat  he  had  suffered  any  pain.  The 
pri^ner  received  a  severe  sentence, — 
two  years'  impriaonmeiit  and  djunymal 
from  the  Servioe— «iid  tbiis  it  woald 
have  been  far  better  for  him  had  the 
new  doctor  sunk  his  independence. 

A  groat  deal  is  lieard  about  the 
rciipoiiiiibility  of  the  Army-doctor. 
The  young  doctor  on  joining,  how- 
ever, U  n^pidly  reminded  that  reapon- 
■ilnlity  moat  only  be  undertaken  as 
a  last  resource,  and  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  learn  and  comply 
with  the  regulations,  roL'ardless  of 
result.  It  is  better  tu  liiuj^trate.  A 
junior  offioer  eerving  on  the  Staff, 
while  walking  to  the  office  with  lus 
Chie^  slipped  and  fell  just  outside 
the  Cambridge  Hospital  at  Aldershot, 
and  injured  his  knee.  His  Chief, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  orderly,  got 
him  inside  the  hospital  and  met  the 
Snrgeon-General  in  command  of  the 
Dia^ct  as  he  entered  the  door.  As 
the  said  Chief  occupied  a  high  offidal 
po'iitif^n  the  Surgeon-General  accom- 
panied the  party  into  the  waiting- 
room  and  ciiatted  suitably  upon 
general  tubjeota.  Bot  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  any  dootor^a  work. 
He  sent  an  order,  and  received  a 
reply  tlial  a  medical  otlicer  would 
shortly  be  forthcoming.  In  vain  the 
senior  Staff-officer  hinted  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  if  the  great 
man  himself  woold  oondeccend  to 
place  hia  hand  on  the  spot.  Half- 
an-hour  or  to  diapsed,  and  finally  a 
young  doctor  appeared  and  prescribed. 
The  injured  officer  was  fortunate,  for 
be  had  fallen  into  extremely  good 
hands.  He  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
sickJist^  it  is  tme,  bat  waa  mndi 
pleased  when  his  adviser  told  him 
that  (it  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
that  the  knee  had  tnven  way)  he 
hoped  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  I 


speak  with  all  the  becoming  diffidence 
of  a  layman  upon  a  technical  point} 
but  I  understand  that  the  doctor  re- 
commended that  the  cartilage  should 
be  wired,  though  he  was  careful  to 
say  that  a  stiff  Imee  might  resnlt  from 
the  operation.  Tb»  offioer  was  ready 
to  riak  the  consequences,  bat  directly 
higher  authority  learned  tlie  proposal, 
that  young  doctor  received  a  severe 
reprimand.  Were  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful, questions  of  pension  would  be 
involved,  for  the  patient  would  natu- 
rally have  to  be  invalided  out  of  the 
Service.  Supreme  medical  authority 
and  supreme  administrative  authority 
were  careless  as  to  whethei-  an  otlicer 
had  a  good  knee,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  oonseqnenoea  of 
his  having  a  bad  one.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  principles  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations.  The  poor  young  doctor 
pleaded  that  he  had  only  recom- 
mended what  he  beUeved  to  be  best, 
and  waa  sternly  bidden  to  get  out 
of  that  habit.  He  is  trying  to  do 
so,  I  hear,  but  he  has  a  conscience 
which  is  not  under  propw  military 
control. 

The  responsibility  of  the  doctor 
with  the  officer  sometimea  palos  in 
importance  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  offioer  with  the  doctor.   I  again 

lapse  into  anecdote.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  in  ramp,  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  somewhere  in  the  North  West 
Provinces.  The  doctor  detailed  for 
duty  with  ua  asked  for  forty-eight 
hours'  leave.  I  do  not  believe  I  had 
any  authority  to  give  leave,  but  I  felt 
I  could  spare  him,  and  a  man  who 
cannot  put  equity  before  roeulation 
in  the  jungle  cannot  do  so  anywhere. 
Having  consented^  however,  I  felt 
inclined  to  shirk  my  responnbilitMB 
as  his  substitute.  Aa  he  was  going 
I  asked  him  what  I  wa.s  to  do  in 
case  of  emei-,:roncy.  "  Come  to  the 
Hospital-tent  iiow  and  I'll  tell  you," 
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he  replied.    He  was  an  Irishinan, 

and  I  will  aak  the  reader  kindly  to 
supply  the  necessary  hedads^  begorroi 
and  at-cUl-at-alh,  without  which  no 
Irish  story  in  print  i«  artistic,  to- 
gether  with  the  proper  pronunciation. 
*'Here  are  two  bottles  now.  li  a 
maa  comes  to  yen  and  sajs»  'Oh  I 
laleany'ow  in  the  head — evervthin'a 
buz7!n  and  I'm  not  drunk,' — give  liim 
f¥M\w  of  this  bottle."  "Ye??, —how 
mucli  ? "  "  Oh,  as  much  an  you  like ; 
it  won't  hurt  him.  And  if  he  says 
he's  all  crumpled  up  in  his  belly  and 
tonis  sick  at  the  sij^t  of  a  canteen- 
mug,  give  htm  some  of  this  bottle." 
"Tos, — how  much?"  "Oh,  be  eiwy 
with  it;  I'vr  not  ;i  pint  left.  And 
if  he  comes  in  and  8it8  down  and  says 
nothing  and  don't  give  a  dam  for 
anjth^l^  get  a  dhoolU  and  send  him 
into  Bonaree."  He  departed,  and  I 
soon  had  n  pntient.  He  appfarod  to 
display  symptom  Ko.  1,  l)ut  my 
courage  failed  me  and  I  gave  hiui 
treatment  No.  3  and  procured  a 
dKociie.  Kb  farther  catastrophe 
oocunred,  and  tho  next  c'\oning  the 
doctor  returned.  Ho  brought  with 
him  some  twelve  on r  I f>  of  snipe  whicli 
were  useful  in  the  moss-tpnt  during' 
three  days  and  a  stock  of  uhlkar- 
stories  which  lasted  the  aat»ioom  a 
week. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  see- 
ing active  se^^^cc  attracts  a  cortaiii 
number  of  men  at  the  hospitals  into 
Government  employ,  and  it  is  on 
Service  tiiat  the  doctor  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  the  Aeild  he 
triumphs  over  the  i osculations  and 
does  grand  work  in  Kjsitf^  of  them. 
Likp  the  Regimental  ofHcor  lie  knows 
that  a  campaign  is  his  only  chance  o£ 
distinction.  The  case  is  dilTerent  in 
other  mHitarj  departments  and  on 
the  Staff  of  tiie  Army ;  there  a  man 
may  win  fame,  hoQoitr»  and  preferment 
in  the  pijunt<  times  of  peace  by  addini,' 
elegance  to  a  tunio>butUHi,  or  by  re- 


dneing  the  oiroiimteenee  of  a  oooking- 
pot.   But  the  doctor  and  the  line 

stibaltorn  most  lewm  to  be  shot  at 

with  eqtianiraity,  and  do  their  work 
the  while,  if  thoy  wish  to  attract  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  attentions,  * 
official  notice.  The  complaint  some- 
times goes  forth  that,  when  the  war 
is  at  an  end  (I  should  say  when 
military  operations  h;i\o  terminated) 
th(^  prnportion  of  vo'v  irrk  and  decora- 
tions given  to  the  doctors  is  largely 
in  excess  of  t^ose  distributed  among  _ 
other  hranches  of  the  Swvice.  Un- 
donbtedly  such  is  the  case^  and  were 
that  proportion  doubled  no  injustice 
would  be  done.  It  ono  of  our 
pleasantries  to  assume  that  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  the  Buglishuian  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreigner. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  stody  of  the 
military  history  of  Continental  nations 
leads  one  to  the  indisputalile  conclu- 
sion that  the  self-devotion  of  the 
Britisli  doctor  on  the  field  of  action, 
putting  aside  aU  questions  of  skill,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  armies  of  Fhinoe, 
Germany,  or  Rossia.  One  is  not  at 
pains  to  inquire  -  why  this  should  ho 
so  :  it  is  snfficient  to  notico  the  fact. 
What  the  doctors  do  well  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  active  service, 
they  could  certainly  do  well  in  the 
easy  suxronndings  of  the  hospital  that 
abuts  on  the  barrack-square.  It  is  ( 
tho  rpfrulations  that  lot  and  hinder 
them.  The  fatal  and  futile  >itruggle 
for  uniformity,  into  which  the  War- 
Office  for  ever  plunges  with  desperate 
courage,  is  nowhere  more  notlceahle 
than  in  their  medical  airangements.  \ 
In  vain  the  young  doctor  complains 
that  ho  cannot  fit  the  ^rinare  man 
into  the  round  hole ,  he  only  gets  ^ 
himself  into  trouble.  T^t  iiini  but  i 
know  the  Medical  Kegulations,  and  ^ 
the  works  of  Thomson,  Qoain,  Biohard- 
son  and  others  need  never  litter  hia 
l>ookshclvp9.  Driven  by  stress  of 
ciroumstanoes  from  a  legitimate  and  | 
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natural    iiitoreet   in  professional 
work,  he  takes  refuge  in  tlic  pleasures 
of  social  life,  and  tiies  to  master  the 
diffiea]ft  art  of  kiUIng  time  agneaUy. 
Increase  of  pay  might  autst  him  mndi 
in  thiK  pastime,  but  that  he  knows  is 
out  of  the  question.    So  lie  asks  for 
moro  feathers,  more  lace,  more  frogs, 
and  more  salutes,  aud  the^^  have  one 
after  another  been  conceded  to  him. 
Now  he  has  asked  for  real  rank ;  and 
lie  has  got  it^    What  he  will  do  with 
it,  is  the  question  of  the  day  ;  and 
what  the  War  (>!lice  will  do  with  him, 
now  that  he  has  ;,'ot  it,  is  the  question 
of  tiie  future.    Medical  work  is  in- 
creasing in  the  Service  jnst  a«  it  Is  in 
dvil  life.   It  is  an  nndvil  proceeding 
to  give  a  child  new  toys  and  to  reduce 
his  playtime.    Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  latest  concession  has  alread}' 
begun  to  tell  itti  own  obvious  tale. 
Certain    proceedings,    which  were 
matters  of  daily  routine  formerly, 
have   now   been   di8coveie<l    Uy  be 
either  beneath,  or  out  of  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  a  captain  or  a  major 
in  her  Majcijly's  Army.      He  is  a 
dreamer  who  regards  the  present  state 
of  affiuiB  as  anything  but  a  phase. 
Fortonately  the  whole  history  of 
military   administrative  experiments 
points  to  a  retui  n  of  the  old  oi\ler  of 
things  when  matters  have  become 


sufficiently  unbearable.  »Second-lieu- 
tenants  were  abolished  ;  in  nine  years' 
time  they  were  reintroduced.  Two 
lientenant>eolonflk  and  an  nmliTnHaMl 
supply  of  majors  per  batta]i<m  was 
another  departure.  Then  the  value 
of  Mr.  (Jillx^rt's  adage  was  recognised  : 
"  When  r'  t  v  fine  is  somebody  then 
no  one's  an}  ijo<ly."  Once  more  there- 
fore the  order  was  As  you  toere. 
So  there  is  still  hope. 

In  the  Guards  the  system  of  the 
Regimental  doctor  work^  well  and 
happily  long  after  it  was  abolished 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Army.  In 
the  future  professional  men  may  be 
less  susceptible  to  eenttment^  at  any 
rate  in  offioud  matters,  than  they  are 
at  present.  Money  has  now  been  the 
measure  of  vahie  in  civilised  com- 
ni  unities  for  man  a*  hnndrtxls  of  years, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
doctor  of  the  fntore  may  refuse  to 
accept  the  rank  of  archangel  as  part 
payment  for  his  services.  His  re- 
mnnerotion  will  therefore  have  to  be 
increased.  Cunqjctition  will  ensue  : 
the  best  men  will  ef.inie  in  ;  and 
possibly  the  Army  will  uuce  more  be 
served  by  tiioee  who  r^gsrd  doctoring 
as  their  pro&Bsion  and  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  be  known  as  doctors. 

FBiup  C.  W.  TBavoB. 
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When  the  inexperienced  traveller 

vfi'^hcs    llie    capital    of   a  strange? 

oiintry,  he  finds  ui  its  newspapers 
u  ^hort  cut  to  a  knuwiedge  uf  its 

iiih»bitaats.  He  has  neither  tbe 
time  nor  die  talenlr  to  nnderatend  the 

unaccustomed  manners  and  the  novel 
mctliodH  of  thoup:ht  Avhicli,  if  ho  had 
an  eye  to  see  and  an  ear  to  liear, 
would  force  themselves  upon  him  at 
every  tunu  Bat  hu  ambition  to 
understand  is  not  limited  by  his  in- 
oapaoity.  For  very  shame  refusing 
to  return  home  without  a  carefully 
docketed,  well  assured  account  of  his 
vague  experiences,  he  precipitates 
himself  upon  the  jourualii,  contideut 
that  be  will  disoover  in  their  columns 
a  perfect  reflection  of  the  truth  which 
eludes  his  hasty  vision.  Should  Paris 
be  the  end  of  liis  pilgrima!!]^  the  nntl- 
tiplicity  of  opinion,  revealwi  in  the 
daily  Press,  might  baiiie  anything  less 
resolute  than  tihe  seal  of  the  tourist 
But  the  tourist  is  always  sanguine 
enou^  to  defy  confusion,  and  after 
a  long  course  of  journals  he  is  pre- 
pared to  avouch  tliat  France  is  gay 
and  suml>ro,  Royalist  and  Republican, 
amiable  and  insolent,  generous  and 
prejudiced.  In  a  week  he  has  made 
80  many  discoveries  that  he  reeks  not 
of  their  contradiction,  and  he  gmerally 
seekn  his  own  fireside,  brave  in  the  cer- 
tainty tliat  he  has  learned  in  a  week 
all  tlmt  is  to  be  learned  of  France. 

Tet  the  Press  d  no  capital  is  so 
nurieading  as  the  Press  of  Plsria. 
Each  journal,  no  doubt,  has  ita  own 
peculiarities,  but  without  a  wide  ex- 
j^rience  and  a  balrtneed  judgment  it 
is  impossible  to  make  up  from  these 
varying  features  a  physiognomy  of  the 


country.  None  the  leas,  if  we  leave 
out  of  account  the  more  violent  organs 
of  party-fecHug,  which  are  rather 
pauiplilets  than  journals,  we  may 
detect  a  ooounon  character  of  gaiety 
and  carelessness  which  belongs  to  the 
popular  journals  of  the  BoulevaidSk 
Above  all,  when  you  pick  up  at 
your  breakfast  a  French  newspaper 
of  the  better  sort,  you  must  forget  the 
vast  sheets  of  your  own  country. 
Paris  will  give  you  no  news  that  is 
not  belated,  uid  very  little  opinion. 
The  wise  man,  however,  easily  dis- 
penses with  the  hasty  opinion??  of 
others,  and  the  a{»petito  for  news, 
groiisly  overfed  in  London,  t»ooii  dies 
if  it  be  not  pampered.  What^  then, 
do  we  get  from  tbe  Figaro  and  its 
ooUeaguest  We  get  a  vast  deal  cl 
amusement.  For  tho?50  who  are  eager 
for  fiction,  tliere  are  instalments  of 
two  works,  as  difl'erent  as  possible  in 
style  and  temper.  At  the  foot  of  one 
page  is  found  a  masterpiece  of  the  new 
school;  at  t![t  foot  of  another  ItL 
Xa%ier  dc  Moutepin  unfolds  his  inter- 
minably e!alx>rat«  plots.  Tlie  leading 
article  (the  article  en  ti-te  as  they 
call  it)  is  generally  signed  by  one  of 
tbe  greatest  names  in  France.  The 
article,  to  be  sure,  may  be  jejune 
enough,  mnoQ  grandeur  is  no  guarantee 
of  spirit  or  intelligence  ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  signed  and  notorious,  and 
rarely  (if  ever)  is  it  intimately  related 
to  the  question  of  the  hour.  Thus^ 
with  luck,  we  may  encounter  the  dell* 
cate  wit  of  M.  Anatole  France,  the 
refined  ven?c  of  ^I.  de  Regnier,  the 
cultured  observation  of  M.  Uuysmans, 
and  the  somewhat  boisterous  humour  of 
MM.  Allais  and  Auriol.  That  is  to  say. 
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the  French  journals  preserve  a  literary 
point  of  view,  wliolly  lost  in  our 
lai'gei  macliiueii  coutrived  chiefly  for 
the  diimwmination  of  news.  Again, 
snob  oonuneats  as  there  «re  upon 
current  events  are  brief,  pointed,  and 
not  too  serious.  The  holes  and  comers 
are  filled  with  stories  told  in  four  lines, 
a  Gallic  joke,  ur  a  scene  crystallised  in 
a  tiny  dialogue.  Thns  as  the  dtiien 
dts  in  his  taTom  he  may  fill  his  eyes 
with  print  and  yet  escape  the  bore- 
dom of  argument  or  information.  Tlie 
news  wliich  Paris  affords  is  f?et  forth 
with  a  certain  completeness,  tliough 
short-haud  leportd  of   speechen  and 

such-like  trash  aie  unknown.  The 
Frenchman  seldom  makes  speeches, 
and  when  he  does  he  attracts  small 

notice.  But  the  French,  like  the 
(^Jref^kv,  (Af^-^f^  their  eyes  to  tlie  outer 
world  oi  i»arburian»,  and  the  news  of 
that  world  veadwi  them  aHowly  thfongh 
an  Unglwli  fhwfflff>lT  In  hrielL  tfaeoi 
tiie  respectable  part  of  tiie  French 
Press  aims  at  gaiety  rather  than  im- 
provement, and  would  rather  raise  a 
laugh  tlian  instruct  its  readers. 

But  a  uowbpaper  cauiiot  live  on 
gaiety  alone,  and  a  laige  eironlatioa 
does  not  nnaided  ensnre  wealth.  In 
England  the  newspapers  grow  rich 
upon  advertisement.  Everything  that 
is  wanted,  and  many  things  that  are 
not,  are  daily  aanounced  in  the  vast 
columns  whidi  tiireaten  to  invade  the 
tecritory  d  inai^osite  gossq»  and 
gratmU)us  discussion.  But  in  l^e 
journals  of  Paris  a  very  molest  corner 
is  reserved  for  advertisement,  though 
the  ingenuity  c)f  the  st^xfi"  is  spent 
upon  the  concoction  of  paragraphia, 
whieh  appear  to  be  the  exproesion 
of  a  free  opinion,  bat  wldch  are 
leaUy  highly  -  paid  announoements. 
How,  then,  do  the  newspapers  of 
Paris  reward  their  avaricioun  staflfe, 
and  dii>charge  their  printers'  bills? 
By  a  system  of  modified  blackmail, 
whieh  if  leu  offaniive  by  its  veiy 


cyniciBm  Th^  city  page,  as  we  call 
it,  is  coiiiiiionly  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  week,  the  month,  or 
the  year.  A  lady,  greedy  for  notieet 
gives  a  dinner,  and  she  pays  the  paper 
to  apidand  her  entertainment.  Aai 
there  are  many  other  methcxls  of  turn- 
ing the  power  of  publicity  to  account. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Panamists 
the  jonmalB  of  Fans  were  fortunate 
indeed.  They  reoeived  thmr  stipend 
from  the  coffers  of  tho  company,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  helped 
to  destroy  a  great  enterprise,  on  thf^ 
other  they  had  all  the  more  to  spend 
upon  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
When  min  overoame  H.  de  Leesepe 
and  his  ooUeagoes,  other  enterprises, 
such  as  banks  and  railways,  appealed 
to  the  forbearance  of  editors,  and  later 
an  attempt  was  made  (alas,  ineiiectu- 
ally),  to  force  the  patronage  of  letters 
upon  tlw  Parisian  dnbs.  Bat  the 
dubs  not  only  declined  to  part  with 
money,  but  entered  so  little  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  as  U*  bring  charges 
against  %oral  eniineut  editors,  and 
more  than  one  literary  gentleman  took 
refuge  in  prison  or  in  flight. 

We  record  these  facts  not  in  any 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  Tmaobt  bat 
merely  becau^  they  prove  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  not  ours.  "N"ot  that 
we  would  blindly  plead  the  cnu^c  of 
our  owu  Press.  There  are  many 
methods  of  blackmail  prsetised  in 
London  with  briUisnt  soooess.  We 
are  all  famiUar  with  the  disreputable 
mJvertisement,  for  whicli  a  higher  rate 
is  expected  than  the  ordinary  ;  we  all 
know  the  uimple  puff  of  the  ne\s 
company,  which  pays  for  a  whole  pago 
of  "fscbig  matter.''  Bat  the  FiceiM^ 
logical  to  the  last,  have  practised  the 
art  of  blackmail  with  a  more  honest 
effronter}'  and  to  far  better  purpose. 
Nor  are  we  speaking  without  autho- 
rity. Some  years  since,  when  France 
wae  pertiufbed  by  the  ohaige  of  blaok- 
maal  hroaght  ajpeinat  the  XlXm 
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SiiicLE,  the  Fi(;ai(0  MWimed  the  guilt 
of  tho  acciT^pd,  and  then  with  astound- 
ing candour  just  itied  t  licirwrong-doiug. 
lor  many  years,  Haid  the  first  journal 
of  F!pMi<Wk  jounislisto  and  ix>litiouji8 
have  met  upon  common  groimd,  where 
CK>nscience  is  voiceleBS,  where  honestj 
is  ridiculed,  wIk  i  c  inoncy  alone  is 
king.  Ministers  accopt  clieqties, 
deputies  sell  their  volo*>,  the  odicers 
of  the  police  betray  their  secrets,  and 
blacknwOera  obtain  Hm  Legum  of 
Honour  that  tihey  may  ctirry  on  tlieir 
trade  with  greater  dignity  and  security. 
Ts  it  thon  astonishing  that  the  director 
of  a  jouriuil  hhould  make  what  he 
can  out  of  bankn,  or  companies,  or 
duhsl  No,  it  ifl  not  astoidahiiig ; 
only  when  a  responsible  jonmal  pntt 
so  infamous  a  question,  w*^  may 
answer  with  another,  and  ask  whether 
honour  ia  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  uur  morning  newspaper  ?  But 
tiio  admission  of  the  Figaho  is  at 
least  charactenrifltic,  and  if  it  be 
founded  upon  trutib^  tiie  remedy  is 
simple.  The  police  is  organised  to 
catch  thievcf,  and  so  lonq'  as  the 
newspaper  is  our  bervaut  and  not  our 
master,  the  police  will  not  always 
suppress  the  laws  of  honour  that  the 
blackmailer  may  drink  champagne  and 
wrap  himself  in  for. 

Tlut  if  we  sometimes  wonder  how 
the  Press  of  Paris  ke«ps  itself  in 
affluence,  we  need  not  wonder  how  it 
oontriyes  to  entertain  its  readers.  It 
achieves  this  pnrpoae  by  the  rare 
talent  of  perfect  arrangement  and  a 
light  hand.  That  part  of  it  at  least 
which  in  not  polemical  never  ap- 
proaches a  serious  topic  with  a  serious 
frown.  The  citizen  may  i-ead  his 
FiGABO  without  lashing  himself  into 
a  fury  or  cramming  his  indolent  brain 
with  the  platitudes  of  the  political 
leader- writ<^r.  And  it  is  because  the 
FiGABO  professes  an  interest  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  scandal  of  the 
moment  that  its  ^^flgwicg  hiw  endured 


for  forty  years.  It  does  not  represent 
Parisian  jouraalisra,  for  its  tradition 
is  all  its  own  ;  it  represents  the  middle- 
cla^s  intelligence  of  France.  It  has 
no  principles  and  no  views.  As  a 
mle  it  is  content  to  feUow  the  lead  of 
its  readi  rs  :  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  it  luis  attempted  to  shape 
public  opinion,  it  has  retreate<l  from 
the  truth  directly  a  falling  ciicula- 
tion  proved  the  truth  unpalatable. 
Bnt  the  real  distinctkn  of  the  Fuubo 
is  the  oontinuity  of  its  method.  It 
remains  to-day  very  much  what  it  was 
when  M.  dc  Villomessant  founded  it, 
and  M.  <ie  Villemessant  was  a  man 
of  genius.  Like  Delaae,  he  was  a 
master  of  the  eeremonies  rather  than 
a  writer.  He  never  contribnted  a 
single  article  to  his  own  journal,  but 
he  liandle<l  Lis  staff  as  a  practical 
coaclunan  handles  a  four-iu-haud,  and 
not  for  an  instant  did  he  relax  his 
cimtroL  If  he  could  not  write  he 
oottld  suggest,  and  many  <tf  his  most 
fsmous  articles  were  in^j^ired  and 
even  phrased  by  the  man  wlio  never 
•nielded  a  pen.  He  was  brutal,  un- 
feicrupulous,  self-centred  ;  ho  knew  but 
onu  ambition, — success,  and  but  one 
god, — opportunity.  For  a  while  fiailnre 
dogg^  his  steps,  bnt  when  onoe 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  him,  he 
beeame  the  masterful  tyrant  whom  all 
men  feared,  and  whose  posthumous 
influence  still  rules  tlie  Fi«iAKu.  He 
was  hampered  neither  by  loyalty  nor 
respect  A  oontribator  was  nothing  to 
him  ;  a  -^ul:^^^  word  of  disapprobation 
heaixl,  as  M.  Daudet  says,  between  tlio 
cheese  and  the  pear  at  breakfast,  \^  as 
sufficient  to  ensure  tiu^  discharge  <>f  the 
most  trusted  colleague.     One  interest 

prohpenty 

of  the  Figaro,  and  his  judpunt  told 
him  that  the  FtGABo  was  bettor  served 

by  a  l)rilliant  succession  of  oceaslon.-il 
contributors,  than  by  the  continual 
scintillation  of  the  same  talents. 
"Every  man,"  said    he,  with  his 
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haltttBal  frmnksMSi  "Iim  one  wtide 

in  his  belly;**  and  it  was  Vill^nes- 
sant's  business  to  get  that  article  out. 
One  flay,  for  ini^tanco,  ho  picked  up 
a  sweep  in  the  street,  ])n>ni,'ht  him  to 
his  office,  had  liiui  cleaued,  and  set 
him  down  to  »  writing-table.  Hie 
sweep  achieved  his  article^  and  ViUe- 
messant  was  rewarded  by  the  onriosity 
of  all  Paris.  Thus,  wlnlo  the  world 
of  letters  passed  Lhrou^;h  the  Figaro, 
nobody  stayed  there  ioog,  and  thin 
fierce  editornew  heiitated  to  destroy 
oontractB  or  to  forget  services.  He 
professed  few  opinions,  and  tho  one 
principle  w  hich  ho  cherished  until  the 
end  ^v>is  to  preserve  the  popularity  of 
his  journal.  He  fought  no  battle,  he 
led  no  forlorn  hope  ;  he  recognised  the 
eodstenoe  of  no  nuuo,  writer  or  politi- 
dan,  tmtil  he  had  arrived.  To  vavnt 
his  skill  in  prophecy,  to  say  eznltantly 
"  T  told  you  so  !  "  wa<?  no  part  of  his 
ambition.  He  did  not  gird  rrt  th^ 
rising  generation,  he  merely  ignored 
it;  and  thus  he  folflUed  a  naefol 
miseioD,  since  it  is  hot  just  that  the 
old,  as  well  as  the  young,  should  have 
their  champion  in  the  Press.  He 
admired  fine  writing,  or  said  he  did  ; 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  in 
his  "shop,"  and  the  proht  of  iiis 
"shop"  was  sapevior  in  his  eyes  to 
the  eredit  of  literatnie.  None  the 
lees  the  result  of  his  government  was 
a  colo<?8al  triumph.  He  made  the 
Fkjaro  the  perfect  representative  of 
the  well-fed,  gay,  intelligent  Parisian. 
The  writer,  maybe,  despised  it,  hut 
he  read  it  none  the  less,  and  he  used 
it  too,  whenever  it  sitm  I  his  tun. 
The  first  article  in  the  Figaro  was 
for  many  years,  and  still  is,  the  end 
of  every  nian's  desire.  To  sign  it  is 
to  pose  oueiielf  defuiitely  before  tlie 
pnUie^  whether  lor  praise  or  Uamek 
To  he  oritieised  in  i^  an  hooonr  only 
paid  once  in  a  li£e>time,  is  to  taste  the 
perfect  joy  of  arrival.  Such  in  brief 
was  the  end  attained  by  Villemessant'a 
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cynical  opportonisni,  and  it  is  to  the 

founder's  nndpng  glory  that  the 
tradition  he  established  remains  nn* 
broken  to  this  day. 

At  \"illcmes.sant's  death  tlic  torch 
was  handed  to  Francis  Magnatxl,  who, 
besides  being  an  editor  cot  to  tho 
very  pattern  of  his  predecessor,  was 
also  a  writer  of  force  and  concision. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  a 
daily  comment  upon  the  situation  to 
the  columns  of  his  journal,  in  which 
he  brought  to  perf^tion  the  art  of 
jumping  with  the  oat.  He,  too,  was 
called  a  cyni<^  and  a  cynic  he  was, 
but  at  least  he  preserved  the  Fioabo 
at  the  hiuh  let-el  of  cunning  oppor- 
tunism at  which  he  found  it  ;  and  he 
was  never  persuaded  by  any  private 
or  public  interest  to  ontnge  the 
worldly  conventions  of  the  founder. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  last  year 
that  the  FroAno  for  the  first  time 
sacrificed  its  subscription-list  to  what 
appeared  the  cause  of  truth.  It 
espoused,  for  a  brief  week,  the  cause 
of  M.  Zda  and  of  Osptahi  Dreyfus, 
not^  we  may  well  believe,  for  any 
abstract  love  of  justice,  but  because 
it  imprudently  thouc^ht  that  it  was 
following  the  popular  lead.  How- 
ever,  reparation  was  speedily  made. 
The  editor  oflbred  a  temporar}'  resig- 
nation ;  the  FiaABO  printed  a  pnblio 
recantation,  and  hastily  broii|^t  back 
its  allegiance  to  the  Army.  To 
our  more  literal  appreciation  this 
conduct  seems  cowardly,  or  even 
treacherons.  We  should  argue,  and 
argue  sincerely,  that  before  it  nnder' 
took  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  M. 
Zola,  the  Fir.ARO  had  ezamine<i  the 
soundness  of  the  novelist's  charges, 
and  that  once  convinced  of  a  judicial 
error,  it  could  not  in  honour  recede 
from  its  campaign.  But,  would  object 
the  editor,  the  Figaro's  one  duty 
is  towuds  its  snbsoribers,  whose 
approval  is  more  precious  to  it  than 
the  holiest  cause ;  and  in  accordance 
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with  this  doctrine  it  has  occupied  a 
comfortable  position  on  tlie  fence  while 
the  French  Ti  itinn  has  beeu  sundered 
by  strife  and  scurrility.  During  the 
long  year  of  disseu^iou  iia  leading- 
«rt^es  have  been  written  by  one 
hand,  and  they  have  Taried  from  day 
to  day  according  to  the  supposed 
demand  of  the  public.  The  style  is 
always?  the  same :  it  is  only  the  point 
of  view  which  shifts;  and  it  is  im- 
pOBBible  to  overpraise  tiie  ooolneas 
wherewith  H.  de  OomSty  (that  is  the 
writer^S  name)  endorses  to-day  the 
opinion  which  yesterday  he  held  in 
horror. 

This  ijrief  history  explains  better 
than  pages  of  commentary  the  firm 
grip  whkh  tfao  FkOABO  vetelns  upon 
modeni  nranoe.   The  best  writers  (of 

a  certain  age)  are  among  its  oontri- 
butorp  :  "iich  criticism  m  it  present"? 
ia  amicable  and  old-fnshioned  ;  its 
news  is  not  much  less  trustworthy 
than  the  news  provided  by  its  rivals ; 
ttod  at  any  fate  it  mate  no  protession 
to  govern  the  country  or  to  keep  the 
conscience  of  the  citizens.  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  the  other  day,  charged  it, 
in  a  page  of  brutal  log^c,  with  caring 
for  nothing  bat  the  till,  and  of  ooorse 
tlie  eharge  is  well  jnstijled ;  bat  then 
M.  de  Cassagnac  is  a  fierce  moralist, 
who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
♦gospel,  and  perhaps  when  he  takes 
the  Fir.ARO  as  seriously  as  he  is  bound 
to  tiike  himself,  he  loties  the  »ense 

of  hanioar*  Kywevefi  let  as  not 
forget  that  ihe  Fioabo  represents 

exceedingly  well  the  respectable^  half- 
informed,  semi-cnlttired  good  sense  of 
France,  and  that  he  who  would  under- 
stand the  golden  (or  leaden)  mean  of 
Fkendi  life,  cannot  do  better  tiban 
oonsolt  its  oolomns. 

Kezt  after  the  Fioabo  eome  the 
Journal  and  the  Ecfio  he  P.\nis, 
whose  sympathies  are  wider,  and 
whose  resolution  to  entertain  is  even 
more  loudly  pronounced.    In  their 


column.syou  may  encounter  much  that 
is  best  in  the  lighter  literature  i>( 
France,  and  if  the  wit  is  commonly 
too  Gallic  for  our  timid  taste,  he  is 
fastidious  indeed  who  cannot  find 
some  amosement  in  these  trivial 
aheets.  A  single  haUjpanny  will  bay 
yon  half  a  dosen  articles,  dainty 
stories,  or  witty  cntid^m  of  life,  and 
if  in  the  colunms  of  these  prints  the 
reporter  has  no  scope,  you  can  easily 
dispense  with  his  ministration.  Bat  in 
no  sense  are  thflj  newspapers ;  a  hand- 
ful  of  paragraphs  records  the  progcoas 
of  the  world ;  and  each  employe  a 
gentleman  to  misunder«tand  foreign 
politics.  Moreover,  they  have  both 
thought  fit  to  take  a  position,  more 
or  leas  violent,  against  the  champions 
of  Dreyfus,  and  the  EoBO  de  Paris, 
whidi  should  be  content  with  the 
electincies,  hus  been  charged  hv  the 
other  side  with  being  the  creature  of 
the  General  Staff.  But  even  the 
Aftir  will  pass  away,  aaid  then  these 
amiaUy  ribald  sheets  will  again  dis- 
charge their  proper  offioe  of  frivolity. 

Of  new«;papers  im  we  un<lcrst:ind 
them,  there  are  but  two  in  France, 
the  Temps  and  the  D^bats,  and 
oorioualy  enough  they  are  both  pab- 
lished  in  the  afternoon,  not  at  eleven 
o'clock,  like  the  second  edition  of 
Thk  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or  The 
Globk,  but  ?(t  lir^lf-past  five,  that  they 
may  be  soberly  discussed  at  the  hour 
of  absinthe.  These  two  Journal«  hold 
aloft  the  banners  of  sound  Republi- 
canism snd  patriotio  as|nratioD.  Not 
for  them  the  Gallic  wit  and  the  lively 
jest  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Figaro  or  tlie  .JornyAL ;  their  real 
distinction  is  an  informed  seventy, 
which  they  bring  to  tbe  consideration 
of  every  question.  In  their  odamns 
we  meet  with  our  familiar  friend,  the 
leiiding-article,  as  just,  as  heavy,  as 
l>arren  as  the  leading-articles  which 
regale  the  Jhitiah  citizen  as  he  siU* 
over  his  plate  of  liam  and  eggs.  Their 
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oontribntors  at  IflMt  knoir  whtm 
EngUnd  is,  aje»  and  ooald  point  <mt 
llie  limite  of  BiitUi  South  Africa  on 

thf»  map.  Of  course  they  ar*»  hostile 
to  Groat  Britain,  but  their  liontilify 
does  not  irritate  U8  so  bitterly  an 
the  violrat  ignonuMse  of  the  Fzoabo. 
I1m7  aro  advenariet  with  whom 
dienuaion  is  poMible,  and  from 
whom  wo  may  dissont  witli  courtesy 
and  understanding.  Their  criticism 
match<«!  their  politics  ;  it  is  sedate, 
well-informed,  and  never  tienijational. 
The  Tntn^  for  enample,  has  entnuted 
the  drama  lor  the  latt  forty  yvtn  to 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  has  won, 
with  tlie  cont^?npt  of  the  inteIH<(ent, 
the  genuine  fu  i III II  atioii  of  the  people. 
The  Figaro  would  have  thrown  over 
80  ancient  a  contribntor  long  ago, 
thonc^  it  does  for  the  moment  print 
IL  Salop's  good-humoured  common- 
places ;  but  tlie  Temps  t-herishes 
another  continTiity,  and  is  loyal  not 
only  to  its  opiuiuna,  but  to  its  staff. 
The  name  careful  information,  the 
aame  rather  doll  and  lafe  oommcQt, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  DiBATS,  and  it 
is  with  these  two  papers  that  Ranee 
chullen^je??  comparison  with  the  graTOT 
journals  of  our  own  country.  The 
Matin  too,  owes  something  to  rivalry 
witii  Grsat  Britain ;  bnt  it  is  Uttie 
more  than  a  snmniary  of  news,  and 
though  it  appears  a  modem  invention 
to  Pa  I  in,  it  is  rather  enterprising  than 
characteiistio. 

But  tlie  most  abtouuding  newiii- 
papers  of  France  are  the  daily  pam- 
phlets, written  to  enforce  a  particolar 
opinion  or  to  damage  a  partaoolar 
pu'ty.  Their  nnacropulous  virulence 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  world's 
history.  They  would  be  impossible 
in  England,  first  because  nobody  cares 
to  be  eonfrcmted  every  morning  with 
twelve  or  ststeen  oolnmns  of  aboae^ 
and  seeondlj  beoanae^  though  the  doel 
in  unknown  to  us,  we  still  have  our 
law  Agunst  libeL   Their  vast  popu- 


larity In  IVince  proves  more  eloqiiently 
than  recotde  or  statiatics  the  nation's 
decadence.  Qo  where  you  will  in  the 
country,  yoii  will  find  the  L-ier^y  ajid 
its  flock  readinj^  with  common  consent 
and  enthusiuiiui  La  Librk  Parole. 
Now,  thia  joomal  exists  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fight  the  Jewe,  and 
to  advocate  in  plain  terms  a  new  St. 
Bartholomew.  To  M.  Drumont  the 
Jew  is  the  machinator  of  universal 
evil,  guilty,  without  a  trial,  of  pvery 
charge  that  cau  be  brought  against 
him,  and  whatever  yon  may  think  of 
the  Jew,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  op 
your  mind  concerning  M.  Drumont. 
The  Jew,  a  poor  (or  rather  a  rich) 
vagrant  upon  the  earth  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  sympathetic  figure. 
His  waya  are  not  aa  our  ways:  faia 
methods  of  thought  are  too  subtle 
even  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
French  J  'it  ;  but  to  see  in  life  no 
other  duty  tlian  a  combat  with  Jewry, 
is  to  run  straight  upon  imbecility. 
The  only  rational  explanation  for  such 
an  attitude  as  that  aesomed  by  Jjk 
LiBRB  Parols  ia  fnmiahed  by  Lord 
fieaconsfield  in  an  essay  upon  hw 
father.  "  My  o;Tandniother,"  >iaid  he, 
"had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her 
race  which  the  vain  are  too  apt  to 
adopt  when  they  are  bom  to  pnblio 
contempt;"  and  we  can  best  under^ 
stand  the  fanatioiBm  of  La  IjIBBI 
Parolk,  if  wc  a?5sume  that  it  is  con- 
ducted by  a  staff  of  disappointed 
Jews.  Whenever  a  lulsfortune  seems 
to  threaten  France,  the  handiwork  of 
Israel  is  apparent  to  tfaeee  self ^efyled 
patriots.  For  eridence  they  have  no 
regard  ;  the  just  statement  <ii  a  case 
"eems  to  them  superfluous ;  they  are 
quick  to  suppress  an  inconvenient 
truth,  and  never  onoo  have  they  been 
kn«ywn  to  retnwt  a  fabe  afcatement. 
Argnment^  statwmanwhtp,  real  love  of 
their  country  are  nothing  to  them  ; 
the}'  have  bnt  one  feelini^  of  hatred, 
the  Jew,  and  ooe  method  of  batUe^ 
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abuw.  Yfit  the  inlluonco  of  La 
Ijnni<:  Parole  is  supreme  in  France. 
The  Dreyfus  Affair  was  invented  by 
IC.  Bnunont  m  an  oppoftimity  to 
float  hia  enemies.  Hod  he  not,  in 
1894»  ipuned  a  first  intelligence  of  the 
treachery,  and  condemned  the  accused 
before  his  name  waa  known  oven  to 
the  Ministers,  there  would  |)k-obabIy 
hftve  been  a  hit  trial  and  no  aeandaL 
Yet  he  ia  perffeoay  content  with  the 
part  that  he  haa  p]ayc<1,  and  having 
been  tlio  means  of  enibroilinu'  France 
in  civil  war,  be  still  proclaims  himwelf 
a  patriot. 

Close  upon  bis  heels  marches  M. 
Boohefort^  whose  daily  bread  for 
more  than  tiiirty  years  1ms  been 
scurrility.    TTis  method  is  the  method 
of  M.  Drumont,  but  he  appeals  to  a 
different  public.    On  the  eve  of  his 
return  from  exile  some  years  ago  a 
newsvendor  on  the  Boolerard  said  to 
the  present  writer,  "You  won't  be 
able  to  get  a  cab  to-morrow,"  and  she 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Rochefoi  t  was 
the  hero  of  the  cabmen,  w  ho  were 
resolved  to  put  up  their  horses  and 
go  on  foot  to  meet  their  idol  at  the 
railwaj'ttation.    So  while  the  priests 
of  France  read  La  Lidrr  Paroli  in 
interludes  snatched  from  their  prayers, 
the  cabman  devotes  whatever  time  he 
can  spare  from  the  destruction  of  foot- 
paii.'^ngers  to  the  study  of  M.  Rocbe- 
fort'fl  periods.   DonhUees,  it  is  him 
that  master  that  he  has  learned  the 
triok  of  abuse  wherewith  he  discom- 
fits a  timid  fare,  and  truly  he  could 
not  find  a  better  model.      For  M. 
Rochefort  has  but  one  talent,  invec- 
tive, and  that  ia  growing  old.  He 
has  no  principles^  no  policy,  no  know- 
ledge ;  he  has  simply  a  vocabulary  of 
insult.    Once  he  n<?ed  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  Eni[>eror  ;  then  he  turned 
his  graciouH  attention  to  the  Army 
and  the  Church;  now  his  hatred 
the  Jew  haa  driven  him  into  a  tardj 
alliance  with  holy-water  and  the  lahre^ 


and  wo  suppose  he  would  call  himself 
a  patriot.     Every  day  he  writes  in 
his  paper,  L'Intransigkant,  a  diatribe 
whidh  states  little  that  is  tme  and 
which  proves  nothing.  He  merely  gives 
us  a  fresh  sample  of  his  remarkable  • 
talent,  and  his  talent,  if  limited,  is 
certainly  reraarkablt^  enough.  The 
man  with  whom  for  the  moment  he 
doea  not  agree  is  a  *'crapiilo«ia  Jesoit^'* 
or  a   half-witted,  doddering  Innatic'* 
To-morrow  the  same  man  may  appear 
to  act  in  unison  with  M.  Hoehcfort ;  ^ 
he  is  then  a  simple  soltiier,  a  brave 
patriot,  a  hero  burning  for  the  blood 
of  Jews,  Freemasons,  and  KngUshmen. 
The  inconsistent  eomito  for  nothing ; 
it  never  does  in  journals  of  this  kind ; 
the  cabman,  no  doubt,  has  a  short 
memory,  and  so  long  as  the  gall  is  in 
the  article,  he  asks  for  no  other  in- 
gredient.   For  the  moment  this  as- 
tonnding  editor  is  inoensed  against 
the  jnstioe  of  his  conntry ;  it  may  be 
he  will  ^lampion  it  to-morrow,  hnt 
that  does  not  matter.     And  this  waa 
his  method  of  condemning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  lie 
suggested  that  they  should  be  drawn 
np  before  the  Law-OourtS|  that  their 
eyelids  should  be  cut  oS,  and  that 
walnut-shells,    containing  venomous 
spiders,   should    be    tied    over  the 
wounds    until    the    eye-baUs  were 
greedily  devoured.     Of  course  such  t 
stuff  cannot  carry  any  weight  Wcfds 
and  ideas,  so  loosely  eoqdoyed,  are 
deprived  ol  mesning,  and  they  would 
not  bo  \>,r.rth  quoting^  were  it  not 
true  that  M.  Rooliefort's  influence  in 
France  is  second  only  to  the  influence 
of  one  man, — M.  Edonard  Brumont 
In  fsot^  it  is  scarcely  an  esaggeratioa 
to  say  that  for  the  last  four  yearn  ^ 
these  two  gentlemen  have  intimiclated 
France.    Ministers  have  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  to  think, 
"  What  will  Rochefort  say  of  me  ?  " 
"Bhall    I    win   the    approval  of 
Dnunontf  Secret  dooiuMati  have 
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been  despatolied  tor  theooiiteaiplaiioii 
ol  theae  two  patriotic  d^onmeiits  so 

w&crei  that  had  they  been  presented 
to  any  other  eyes  they  would  have 
tlie  same  efi'ect  aa  the  spider  in  the 
wahmt-shell.  Stranger  still,  when 
aome  tine  rinoe  SI.  Boobefort  dragged 
into  «  |K>]itic«l  oontroveny  the  name 

of  HfMl^mmanlla  de  MunsU>r,  utld 
■when  the  German  Anibiissador  do- 
manded  an  apologv  for  tliis  dt-fiaiice 
of  good  luuuucrb  and  iiitcruatiuiial 
etiquette,  the  Minister  who  made  the 
amend  dared  not  mention  the  name 
of  M.  Kochefortb  He  was  content  to 
tibrow  the  blame  upon  an  evening 
paper,  which  liad  copied  the  partOgraph 
from  the  moruiugH  Tvtraxsioeant, 
and  thus  he  escaped  wliat  doubliet»a 

Doemod  to  Urn  » teniUe  poeailnlity  of 
revenge. 

So  they  continue,  chartered  liber- 
tines, abusini,'  what  they  will,  and 
wIkmu  they  will.  Nothing  ia  sacred 
to  M.  liochefort,  and  M.  Drumout 
keeps  no  respect  for  aught  save  the 
CSrarch.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to^y  clamouring  that  the  CSuefe 
of  the  Army  shall  be  respected  ;  yet 
nobody  has  vilified  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Army  ho  bitterly  as  M.  Uoehefort, 
unless  it  be  his  friend  and  colleague 
M.  Dnunont  The  obampions  of  tiie 
otiher  dde  limp  after  these  maeten  in 
vain.  Ebewhere  tlmn  in  Paria  they 
might  appear  miracles  of  invective. 
They,  too,  Radicaln  and  Socialists  and 
Dreyfusards,  were  ouce  the  frieudi*  of 
M.  Kochefort,  and  they  have  been 
reared,  eo  to  ea j,  in  the  same  aehool ; 
bat  for  the  moment  they  are  oat* 
matched.  Perhaps  their  cause  to- 
day is  so  strong  that  it  can  be 
moflerately  urged  ;  perhaps  a  sense 
of  logic  tells  tliem  that  M.  liochefort 
mtiet  be  fooght  with  other  weapcms 
than  his  own.  But  the  tmtii  ie  that 
the  fighters  of  the  AuBOnn,  the  SiiOL% 
and  the  Petite  Rbpubliquk  employ 
eloquence   rather   than  vilification. 


reaeoning  rather  than  personal  afliront 
They  do  vilify*  tiiey  do  affiont^  all  of 

them,  every  day;  but  they  make  a 
poor  show  beside  their  adversaries, 
and  theii-  very  failure  is  half  a  proof 
of  a  just  cause. 

Bat  it  is  a  sorry  speetade^  this 
gOTemment  by  intimidatiao,  and  we 
are  content  to  turn  aside  from  these 
journals,  which  have  no  resource  save 
invective,  to  the  Autohitj;  and  ^1.  de 
Cais^agnac.  Now,  M.  de  Cas^aguac  is 
a  pamphleteer  too ;  he,  too,  regards 
hu  joamal  as  a  platfiDnnj  he»  Ux^ 
eaudodes  light  literatare  from  his 
columns,  and  is  content  that  the 
/euilleloH  should  be  his  readers'  sole 
diversion.  But  he  is  a  ])amphloteer 
with  a  purpose,  with  conviction,  with 
a  style.  The  champion  of  the  Napo- 
koidc  idea»  he  has  loai^t  the  Third 
Republic  with  a  strenooiunesB  which 
none  of  his  rl\  als  can  surpass  ;  but  he 
tights,  and  he  has  always  fouirlit,  like 
a  gentleman.  Honourably  impartial, 
he  criticises  all  parties  with  the  fero- 
city of  a  convinced  philosopher.  He 
is  neither  for  Dreyfus  nor  against 
him.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
this  dreary  business  he  has  pleaded 
the  eatise  of  fairness  and  no  favour. 
At  the  iiiitt  trial  he  demanded  open 
doors  and  publicity,  and  since  revision 
has  become  necessary  he  has  bowed 
to  revision,  asking  only  that  if  the 
p^enerals  be  proved  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct, they  shall  one  aud  all  be  shipped 
to  the  Devil's  Isle.  But  he  in  a  sane 
man,  M.  de  Cassagnac,  who  would 
fight  England  like  a  man,  and  doubt* 
law  accept  the  ineritabie  defeat  like 
•  hero.  He  is  not  anxious,  after  the 
manner  of  MM.  Rochefort  and  Dru- 
mont,  to  Riippress  tlie  truth;  rather 
wuuld  he  know  the  worut,  and  have 
time  to  combat  his  enemies.  Ofcoune 
the  cause  which  he  keepe  at  heart  is 
not  likely  to  prevaiL  But  for  thirty 
years  M.  de  Cassagnac  has  been  tbd 
bitterest  and  loyalest  critic  cl  his 
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cuuiitiy's  misgovemment,  and  not 
eveu  Ilia  enemieti  could  reproacli  him 
or  his  ipirited  abeet  with  diihoiiMty 
or  lack  o{  patriotjan. 

Bttt  the  journals  of  Flaris  are  like 
the  sand  for  niunher,  and  wn  can  liut 
refer  to  those  that    Miipcar  charac- 
teristic.   Yet  the  pompous  Gaulois, 
with  its  advocacy  of  rojalism,  its  lack 
of  hiimoiir»  its  devotion  to  the  ariato* 
craoy,  mtut  not  be  wholly  forgotten. 
It  is  a  sad  papm*,  and  it  pl^Mls  a  sad 
cause.    Not  even  its  warmest  friends 
can  find  much  sympatliv  for  the  anti 
Beioitism  of  M.  Ai-thur  ALeyer,  au 
aoknowledged  Jew,  nor  lor  the  Dno 
d'Orieans  hii  master,  who  has  eon* 
mitted   the   sin,   iinpardooable  in 
BVanoe,  of  seeming'  ridiculou'?.  Nor 
must  we  forget  tho  1'ktit  Joiunal, 
the  best  organised  paper  in  Frauwj, 
with  its  million  subscribei's  and  its 
correspondents  in  all  the  pruvinoes. 
Its  narrow  views  and  hitter  C9ianvin* 
ism  are  the  more  to  be  regretted  on 
account  of  ite  vast  influence ;  T)Ut  at 
any  rat©  it  is  a  vast  triiimpli  of  com- 
mei'cialisni,  and  a  newspaper  which 
oan  ohargu  £4  a  line  for  advertise- 
ments is  enough  to  torn  the  most 
enterprising   ]>ro])rietor   green  with 
env}-.    Tlicn  follow  the  unnumbered 
sheets  devoted  to  ie  sport  in  all  its 
branches,  tlie  Jockey,  the  Outsider, 
and  countless  others,  which  have  an 
BngUsh  sound  and  yet  are  yery 
French.     But    these,  oharaoteristic 
in  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  their 
hazardotis  propliecy,  are  not  essential 
to  the  nation,  and  at  l)e8t,  or  worst, 
arc  but  au  echo  of  our  own  sporting- 
prints. 

Is  a  oomparisoa  then  possible  be* 

tween  England  and  France  in  tiiis 

matter  of  newspapers?  By  all  means, 
if  wo  leave  out  of  account  the  violent 
pamphlets  which  have  no  cuuuterpart 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  and  which, 
having  exhansted  in  times  of  peaoe 
the  lees  of  abuses  keep  nothing  bnt 


«yasp«  for  tlic  moment  of  panic  The 
Tkmp»  and  Dubats  differ  little,  as  we 
have  said,  firom  our  own  jonmals  j  bat 
thej  am  hardlj  the  vividest  rsOeo-  < 

tion  of  France^  and  for  the  purpose 
of  eomparison  we  ^v^ll  (•hoo^e  the  half-  ^ 
dozen  which  appear  most  genuinely  \ 
characteristic.     We  shall  then  find  j 
that  the  differences  existing  between  I 
the  two  sets  of  newspu|)ers  oorrsspond  i 
closely  to  the  difierenoes  which  distin- 
guish the  two  nations.    Tlie  English 
newspapers  are  more  practical,  but  less  ^ 
amusing.     Tf  you  wish  to  know  how 
far  the  door  of  a  Chiuu»e  port  is  open, 
it  is  idle  to  oonsvlt  a  journal  of  the 
Boolevaid.  On  the  other  hand»  shonld 
you  desire  an  hour's  i*ecreation,  it  will 
]>ri>fit  you  n')thing  to  open  the  un- 
wieldy pHges  of  The  Times.    In  other 
words  the  English  editor  spends  liis 
money  on  telegrams,  the  Frendi  editor 
is  extravagant  only  in  the  mattsr  of 
intellect.    Tlie  practical  Englishman, 
the  artistic  Frenchman, ^ — that  distinc- 
tion is  carried  through  tlie  whole  of 
life.   We  do  not  say  that  the  Journal 
is  the  best  possible  paper ;  we  do  say 
that  it  oonld  not  exist  in  London  with 
any  better  hope  of  prosperity  than  the 
FiOABO  itself.  The  Englishman  wants 
news  about  his   friends,  about  his 
country,  about  other  peoples'  coun- 
tries ;  and  he  wants  his  news  clearly 
set  forth  and  (to  his  shame  he  it  ) 
spoken)  horribly  manled,  in  Yankofr* 
^lii<MB,  witii  headlines.    This  love  of 
news  too  often  sinks  with  us  to  tho 
lust  of  gossip.    Tt  seems  to  give  tho 
gentleman  who  wvor  strays  further^ 
from  Norwood  tiiaii  the  city,  a  pre* 
oions  pleamse  to  know  that  '*3(r. 
*  Tommy '  de  Montmorency  was  look- 
ing his  brightest  and  best  in  the  Park  ^ 
on  .Sunday."   f^ueh  .statements,  charac- 
teristic in  their  %  ulgarity  of  England,  ' 
but  unknown   to   France,   are,  in 
deed,  the  vice  of  our  favourite  quality. 
JTsfOB,  mwt  I  we  oiy,  even  though  it 
be  nninqportant  and  indiaoreet;  bnt^ 
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in  revenge,  wo  kuow  wliat  liappens  in 
©very  coruer  of  the  globo,  and  aio 
the  better  able  to  fight  our  battle**  and 
todefond  our  empire.  fVanoe  on  the 
other  hand,  ab  repreaented  by  her 
journals,  is  notoriously  ignorant^  Her 
foreign  correspondent  flattfr-  tluMr 
editors  by  gratuitous  mis-stateuieat^  ; 
the  gentlemen  who  daily  explain  the 
dimes  of  England  to  their  reedera^ 
are  inqnred  lor  thnr  task  bj  a  mono* 
mental  lack  of  knowledge.  It  was 
England,  fur  instance,  which  not  onl}' 
organised  the  war  between  .Spain  and 
America,  but  which,  alao,  tor  8ome 
obscure  purpose  of  her  own,  delayed 
the  signing  of  the  peace.  It  is  Sng> 
land,  again,  which  at  this  very  momeiit 
is  conspiring  with  Don  Oarlos  to  rob 
poor  Spain  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Wher- 
ever diseaw  appears,  it  was  brought 
by  England  ;  ail  the  bloodshed  and 
disBster  vfaioli  dishcmoiir  the  world 
are  due  to  the  guile  and  canning  of 
perfidious  Albion.  Bat  this  ignorance 
is  not  limits  to  our  serious  short- 
comings. Sometimes  the  errors  uf 
the  French  joumaUst  are  prodigies 
of  unconscious  humouri  and  we  Hud 
it  hard  to  reprove  the  writer  who 
not  long  since  solemnly  infionned 
his  r^ers  that  Lord  Salisbaty  was 
the  son  of  Disraeli.  Does  not  that 
make  (^uite  clear  our  brutal  success 
at  Fashodal 
In  the  matter  of  infonnatian  and 


accuracy  then,  France  is  far  behind 
England  ;  in  all  the  qualities  of  style 
and  arrangomeut  she  is  infinitely 
saperior.  By  talent  or  hahit  the 
Franeh  joornalist  writes  with  better 
skill  and  witii  better  taste  than  his 
English  colleague.  True,  the  leading- 
article  is  practically  our  own  inACii- 
tiou,  and  France  may  congratulate 
herself  oa  that;  bat  the  common 
poiice-rqport,  the  mere  record  of  a 
squalid  suicide,  the  latest  achieve 
ment  of  Jack  Slieppard, — all  these 
are  served  up  to  tiie  French  public 
with  a  daintiness  and  a  wit  which 
aie  wholly  sti-auge  to  London.  Then, 
again,  the  Freoch  newspaper,  by 
enoooraging  Hteratnre^  lays  both  its 
readers  and  contributor  under  a 
debt,  v  liich  in  England  is  imposed 
by  the  magazines  and  review^^.  Tn 
brief,  the  Frenchman  wishes  to  auiiie, 
the  Bnglidiman  desires  to  Icnow. 
For  oar  part  we  may  be  tiiankful  that 
we  are  guarded  against  tlio  scurrility 
of  MM.  Rochfort  and  Drumont,  since 
that  way  lies  national  degradation 
and  ruin.  We  may  abo  render  to 
the  FiGAAO  and  its  colleagues  the 
admiration  which  they  properly  exact. 
For  the  i*e«t,  let  us  hope  that  both 
French  and  English  will  jealously 
guard  their  di'^tin'^niisliing  charac- 
teristics. The  diiierences  are  in  the 
blood,  and  no  profit  ever  cajue  o£ 
insincere  inritnti^T 
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IV. 

I,  Paolo  Rossi,  write  this  meiuoir 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  strangest 
oi  mortal  experienoes  may  not  die 
with  me.  Yet  so  convinced  am  I  of 
my  enemy's  wonderful  forosight  and 
the  unsenipulous  use  he  will  make  of 
his  power,  that  1  feel  sure  no  other 
eye  (save  hia^  and  then  but  for  one 
reading,)  will  ever  see  this  paper. 
Could  I  fulfil  my  inteation,  this 
should  reach  yonr  hands,  Raffiielo,  to 
whom  it  wilJ  be  addressed.  But  this 
man  aims  ut  uiiivertial  dominion ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  his  ambition;  is 
it  likely  that  he  will  allow  a  scrap  of 
pifier  to  stand  in  his  way  7 

I  was  seventeen  yean  old  when  my 
uncle  Luigi  died  ;  I  am  now  seventy- 
ei^ht.  T  shall  not  li\e,  nor  do  T  care 
to  live,  to  be  seventy-muo.  Nearly 
seventy  yean  of  my  long  life,  as  I 
look  hack  upon  them,  are  oommon- 
place^  the  ordinary  caraer  of  a  com- 
paratively successful  man,  born  of 
good  family,  with  wealth,  intlnential 
connectioiiB,  and  a  fairly  able  mind. 
Were  it  not  for  the  occurreuceii  of 
tito  past  ten  yean  my  life  oonld  add 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  knowledge,  for  though  re- 
spected and  deferred  to  in  my  time, 
there  ha\e  been  greater  politicians, 
more  successful  statesmen  than  myseli^ 
and  the  name  of  Bsolo  Bossi  will  tell 
nothing  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  these  ten  yean  I   As  I  look 

back,  they  seem  so  crowdecl  with 
strange  experiences  that  it  bcwildera 
me  merely  to  attempt  to  set  them 
down. 

The  very  day  my  imeLs  died  I 


mounted  to  the  irn  t  to  chamber.  My 
boyish  curiosity  wiLs  so  excited,  my 
imagination  was  so  iuilamed  by  lhat 
which  he  had  written,  that  I  oould 
not  eat  nor  sleep  nor  rest  till  I  was 
satisfi^  Indeedi  the  thought  of  the 
sleeping  banrlit  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  distract  ray  mind  from  its 
buixieu  of  sorrow  j  for  I  devotedly 
loved  and  nnoerely  monnied  my  great 
vnok^  and  there  never  lived  a  maa 
worthier  of  the  deepest  affection,  the 
highest  honour,  the  most  lasting 
esteem, — but  I  need  not  praise  him 
to  you,  Kaflaelo. 

My  eyes  were  red  with  weeping 
and  my  bnin  was  hot  and  troubled, 
but  as  I  turned  the  curions  key  and 
entered  the  lofty  chamber,  my  grief 
seemed  to  fall  from  me.  So  still,  so 
cool,  so  airy,  so  majestic  was  the 
place  where  the  bandit  had  lain 
nearly  half  a  century,  my  own  per- 
sonal woe  became  triTial  sad  passhig, 
the  common,  universal  8<nT0w,  in  the 
austere  presence  of  Death  personified. 

I  carefully  closed  the  door  behind 
me  and  stepped  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
glass  cas^  so  laige  it  was  like  a  smsU 
eiystal  chamber,  was  Zojas. 

He  lay  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  his 
body  rel;ix(>d  but  seemingly  not  rigid, 
his  hands  by  ins  side,  his  head  thrown 
slightly  back.  The  face  and  hands 
lacked  something  of  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  death,  and  this  laot  aided 
perhaps  by  the  soft  dim  light,  which 
fell  only  from  above,  made  the  figure 
look  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  not  of  one 
who  had  died  more  than  thirty  years 
before  I  was  born. 

My  heart  fluttered  as  I  stood  gazing 
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npooi  1dm,  and  panio^tricken  I  was 
on  the  point  of  toniing  to  flj  when 

the  exceeding  ;^ace  and  beauty  of 
the  figure  struck  me  ;  the  pose  of  the 
shapely  body  so  well  diiiplayod  iu  the 
soft,  full  flowing  shirt  and  tight  knee- 
breechei,  tbe  Uurge  bright  red  kerehief 
knotted  loosely  about  the  bare  throat, 
the  haughty  serenity  of  the  large 
head  with  tlio  iim<^nitable  frown  of 
the  eye  row  s,  the  ^tom  mouth  and 
chin,  and  the  dark,  thick  iiair  falUng 
over  the  brow.  '*(>h  to  see  him  open 
his  eyes  i "  I  wwilaimnd  in  my  agita- 
tion, and  then,  fearing  that  my  wish 
might  be  granted,  I  .stumbled  from  the 
room,  hastily  lockiiig  the  door  behind 
me. 

I  never  visited  the  room  from 
enriosity  again.  There  was  some* 
thing  about  this  man,  so  feared  dnriog 
his  lil^  which  made  his  r^  r^ipected 
aft«r  death.  Only  when  compelled 
to  see  that  tiie  supply  of  chemicals 
piped  into  the  glass  case  was  complete, 
did  I  mount  to  my  nnde's  laboratory, 
which  adjoined  Zojae's  ehamber.  Bnt 
throng  all  the  years  there  was  never 
a  change.  The  bandit  lay  there 
calmly  waiting  resurrei-tiun,  all  func- 
tion arrested  but  seemingly  not  for 
ever.  Some  slight  thing,  —  the 
wonderful  powder  my  nnde  luul  given 
— ^had  stopped  the  mainspring  but 
the  wateh  was  there^  apparratly  as 
capable  as  ever.  When  this  «?trange 
numbing  power  should  lose  its  etVect, 
when  the  huuditxi  years  should  have 
passed,  would  tiie  wheels  revolve 
again,  the  hands  move^  the  watch 
resume  its  busy  reoovd  of  tune  ? 

That  grand  old  uncle  of  mine  had 
already  achieved  a  miracle,  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
decay.  Zojos's  body  lay  there  un- 
altered. His  soul,— -ah,  whither  had 
it  flown!  And  snppoae  my  nnole's 
experiment  «  failure,  what  would  be 
the  result,  Imply  di'^ solution  or  ever- 
lasting, unchanging  repose  ? 


In  time  the  strange  sitoatioa 
familiarised  itself  so  that  my  mind 

no  longer  refu<?cd  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  an  awakening.  Tn  fact,  T 
became  so  interested  in  the  i-esult 
that  fear  of  death  came  to  mean  for 
me  only  the  balking  of  my  cnriosily ; 
and  I  grew  to  oomprehend  my  uncle's 
intense  interest,  api^roaching  his  point 
of  \  iew  more  and  more  nearly  as  the 
years  more  widely  separated  us.  T 
jealously  guarded  my  health  so  that 
I  should  be  the  one  to  witness  this 
great  miiacle;  bnt  I  made  oarefol 
provision  in  case  I  should  die  before 
Zojas's  awakening,  bequeathing  my 
house  and  all  its  contents  to  you, 
Raflfaelo.  You  will  remember  a  con- 
versation the  ntftaning  of  which  will 
be  dearer  to  you  now.  This  memoir 
and  my  uncle's  last  letter,  which  I 
have  ever  kept  with  me,  I  intend  for 
you.  Yet  you  will  never  receive 
them ;  of  this  1  feel  sure,  yet  (io  I 
writ^  that  haply  one  chauce  iu  ten 
thouwnd  may  bring  them  to  yon. 

How  would  it  have  been  if  that 
one  severe  illness  or  some  accident 
had  carried  me  off,  and  you  had  taken 
my  pW  e  f    Who  can  say  ? 

As  you  know,  I  busied  myself  as 
o&er  men,  and  ^e  yean  brought  me 
pain  and  sorrow,  joy  and  gladness, 
my  small  share  of  fame  and  my  por> 
tion  of  misfortune.  I  had  inherited 
my  uncle's  fortune ;  T  could  not  in- 
lieiit  the  mind  which  had  ac^iuired 
tiiat  fortune  and  made  the  llossi 
name  venerated  in  San  Maroo  and 
enduringly  great  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  more  practical,  less 
imagiTiati\"e ;  my  mind  is  of  more 
tenacious  if  less  el.'istic  material.  My 
uucle  hoped  that  I  might  follow  the 
profession  he  graced,  and  all  my  early 
education  was  toward  that  eud,  but 
my  tastes  and  instincts  were  all 
unscientific.  J  lis  mind  spent  itself 
o!i  immaterial  things  ;  ray  life's 
energies  found  a  natural  outlet  iu 
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action.  My  interest  in  poLitical 
questions  has  ever  been  keen.  I 
MTved  his  Uite  Majesty  and  bis 
father  before  him.  Bat  all  that  I 
have  done^  all  that  I  have  suffered 
in  the  causp  of  the  State  uil!  V>o 
fwgottcn  loTJ;/,  Ion*:  ^Jefore  the  glory 
of  Luigi  Kossi  shall  become  dim. 

V. 

CAnuY  your  mind  back,  Rafiaelo, 
ten,  fifteen  years.    You  will  recall 
the  unsettled  state  ui  our  country. 
Everything    seemed    breakiiig    up ; 
respect  lor  the  Ck>veniiiieiit,  loyalty 
to  the  Eong^— Hid)   had  ▼aniiBhedi 
Heaven  knows  where  I  Of  a  sudden, 
the   people   had   gone  mad.  That 
which  they  had  venerated  they  now- 
derided  ;  that  which  they  had  wui 
shipped  they  im>w  trailed  in  tlia  dust ; 
and  the  higher  a  thing  had  been 
placed,  the   lower  it  fell.    As  the 
King's  minister  T  laboured  with  all 
my  might  to  quell  the  distuibance, 
to  turn  the  tide,    I  liave  been  au- 
ouaed  of  patricianism,  of  despising 
the  ooounon  peopla   They  call  me 
''Bloody  RoiSBi,"   remembering  how 
I  stamped  oat  rebellion  in  the  west 
twenty  years  ago  ;  hut  T  failed  to 
extei'minate  the  rebels,  Jts  you  kn^w, 
a«  all   the  world   now  knows,  and 
«?6nte  hurrying  on  brought  the  orinB 
nearer  and  nearer.   A  few  of  us  on 
one  flide^  the  brains,  the  experience, 
the  culture  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
mad  i)opuIace  on  tlie  other  ;  we  striv- 
ing to  maintain  the  old  state  ul'  thiiigH 
that  had  endored  for  centuries,  under 
which  oiir  fathers  and  their  fathers 
had  lived  in  oomfbrt  and  died  pe^ice 
fully,  to  preserve  the  kingdom  and 
loyalty  to  the  King;  they  surging 
against    and    smiting    down  every 
biinier  we  erected,  crowding  in  upon 
OS,  driving  us  farther  and  fortiier 
bacik,  insatiably  eyaeting  privilege 
alter  privilege,  enoroaohing^  entreat- 


ing, threatening,  riots  in  the  south- 
west, rebelUou  lu  the  muuutaimi,  and 
anarchy  in  the  capital  Htub  criais 
came  at  length ;  thcj  called  upon  our 
King  to  abdicate. 

T  laughed  aloud  when  the  report 
was  brought  to  me,  and  liurrying  to 
the  palace,  I  saw  his  Majesty.  Ah, 
had  he  been  sach  a  king  aa  his  grand- 
lither !  I  stormed,  I  ridieoled,  I  en- 
treated, I  wept ;  I  begged  to  be  put 
in  oommand  of  the  army  and  in  six 
months,  T  swore,  we  should  be  at 
peaee.  The  n'suli  wii«?  merely  what 
it  had  always  been.  The  King  would 
ooasider  what  I  had  urged ;  the  King 
would  also  consider  what  the  Badicah 
had  demand^.  In  the  meantinie 
his  Majesty  wou]<l  wait  ;  no  good 
could  come  of  precipitating  luatter.s  ; 
and  he  would  consider  aud  com- 
promise, compromise  and  conaider, 
till  all  option  of  considering  and 
compromising  waa  taken  from  him. 
At  length,  in  despair,  I  resigned  my 
post. 

He  tried  force  when  it  watj  too 
late;  he  abdicated  when  it  was  too 
late;  he  was  equally  unsaooessfal 
whether  he  tried  to  pacify  or  to 
ponish.  I  knew  the  abdication 
would  not  content  them,  and  when 
word  came  tliat  the  streets  were 
blockaded  aud  that  Sau  Maico,  gone 
mad,  was  storming  the  palace,  I  felt 
that  all  was  loet  Por  houra  I  stood 
behind  the  eutained  window  that 
fronts  the  square,  not  daring  t'4)  show 
a  liirht.  watching  tJie  mob  stream  by. 
1  would  iiave  given  my  life  to  be  with 
the  King,  but  I  could  never  have 
reached  him;  I  should  have  been 
hacked  to  ineces  by  the  savageSk  had 
I  shown  myself. 

That  night  T  thought  my  last  hour 
had  come,  and  after  the  streets  be- 
came quiet  I  sat  alone  in  tlie  dark, 
(the  scranta  had  all  fled)  waiting, 
cogitating,  planning^  i^grettiQg.  Tet 
I  knew  that  the  mooMTohy  was  doomed. 
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and  with  bitterness  I  realised  that  I 
bad  had  my  share  of  fortune's  favours. 
After  a  lonp,  prosperous  life  mis- 
fortune had  cunie  to  me  in  my  oid 
age,  when  I  could  bear  it  least. 
Death  lay  before  bm,  I  thought,  a 
violent,  hatefol  deatii,— or  Moape  and 
eidlet  It  was  like  t<earing  up  a  tree 
kmg  planted.  We  Rossis  have  lived 
in  San  Marco  for  four  centurif"^  and 
we  have  rooted  deep ;  the  old  house 
was  fall  ot  memories,  freighted  with 
stories  of  past  amhitioDB,  alive  witib 
the  history  of  our  race.  It  seemed 
easier  to  d[ie  than  to  leave  San  Haroo 
for  ever. 

Suddenly  a  (xmfnseil  murmur  came 
to  my  ear&  It  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  presently  the  din  and 
torbnlfiDoe  out  of  doors  drew  me 
again  to  the  window.  The  trium- 
phant people  were  retnminp:.  Tlie 
glare  fi  um  their  torches  dickered  into 
my  windows,  lighting  up  the  beauti- 
hd  old,  spacious,  tapestry-hung  apart- 
ments. The  street  was  alive  with 
armed  mem,  and  I  could  hear  the 
Bteady  tramp  of  the  militia.  I  saw 
the  King  .seat*^  in  his  carriage,  his 
benevolent,  if  somewhat  weak,  face, 
looking  flushed  but  composed.  The 
tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  saw  him  so 
degraded,  so  abandoned  to  his  iate. 
liOvalty,  fealty,  habit, — what  yon  will 
— tugged  at  ray  heartstrings,  and  t 
turned  from  the  window  burying  my 
face  in  my  hands. 

A  diont  from  without  brought  me 
to  my  feet  Ah,  the  Guards,  the 
faithful  Guards !  They  had  hurried 
to  their  King's  assistance,  and  they 
poured  down  upon  the  irreguhir,  half- 
armed  mass  of  leaderlebs  pea^nts, 
mowing  them  down  like  grass.  The 
blood  leaped  to  my  face  at  die  sight ; 
I  iot^got  my  seventy  years,  and  dash- 
ing oat  thn>ugh  tho  4^pen  window  I 
appeared  upon  the  pia:^7;a,  and,  sword 
high  in  hand,  cheered  them  on. 

A  last  chance  and  but  a  cliance,  I 


kept  repeating  to  myself  ;  for  even 
should  they  rescue  the  King,  what 
then  ?  The  tide  of  revolution  had 
set  in  too  strong.  Would  it  sweep 
all  before  it,  or  might  it  yet  be 
stenimedt 

How  they  fought!  It  seemed 
victory  must  be  ilieirs.  And  so  it 
should  have  been,  for  the  mob 
wavered  and  fell  back,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Guards  would  have  beea 
victorious,  bad  not  a  tsll,  swarthy 
savage  leaped  into  the  thick  of  it, 
hearhlg  all  down  before  him.  I 
myself  saw  him  seize  a  swortl  fi-om 
a  soldier,  whom  he  felled  witli  his 
nak(Hl  fist.  He  npraug  forward, 
waving  hit)  8wurd,  tui'ning  to  urge 
his  oompaiiioos  on,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  fsoe  tiaat  was  half-mad, 
halfKlreamy,  alive  with  excitement 
yet  seemingly  da7:ed  and  l>ewildered  ; 
a  strantrelv  foreign  face  hut  famihar, 
with  dark  Hashing  eyes  that  weie 
fearfully  compelling.  The  people 
dashed  after  him  with  a  mad  yeU 
and  he  led  them  on,  reckless,  bullet- 
proof ;  a  mark  for  death  in  liis  whit<^ 
shirt, — he  wore  no  coat — yet  nothing 
stayed,  nothing  injuied  Iiim.  lu  a 
moment  all  was  over,  the  Guards 
slaughtered,  dispersed,  the  mob  trium- 
phant  again,  bearing  the  King  to  his 
death. 

But  ?vtw  it  was  my  turn.  They 
had  seen  me  on  the  piaz/a  :  they  had 
heard  my  voice  urging  our  gallant 
Guards  on;  and  with  shouts  of 
"Down  with  bloody  BossiT'  thsy 
stormed  the  old  place.  So  it  had 
come.  The  stout  oak  doors,  huilt  at 
a  time  when  doors  were  made  for 
jmt  mch  usage,  would  resist  for  a 
time,  but  soon  'twould  be  all  over 
with  ma.  I  stood  still,  breathless, 
awaiting  them.  What  could  an  old 
man  of  seventy  do  against  a  mob  like 
that  ?  It  was  ridirulous.  In  my 
excitement  I  laughed  aloud,  hysteri- 
cally, angrily,   and  the  clock  just 
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then  Btriking  eleven,  there  was  an 
odd,  bizarre  combination  of  sound  at 
which  1  paLu^ed  and  liulened. 

I  don't  know  how  it  oaxno  to  ne ; 
life  had  been  so  fall,  ao  troubled  this 
past  six  months  that  I  had  forgotten 
what  onoe  had  most  interest^'d  me. 
The  time  I  had  looked  forward  to 
since  boyhood,  longingly,  eagerly,  had 
passed  in  Uie  excitement  of  a  falling 
kingdom  and  my  own  periL 

And  Zojas,  what  of  him  t  At 
least  I  would  know  the  end  before 
I  died,  so  that  uncle  Lni^i  might  not 
question  me  in  vain  when  lie  and 
I  should  meet  twenty,  ten  minutes 
henoOt 

I  hnnied  np  the  sfcainp  forgetting 
my  own  agony  in  anxiety  on  the 
dead  bandit'^  account ;  for  there  were 
certain  diiections  T  should  have  fol- 
lowed, certain  precautious  J  should 
have  taken.  As  I  sprang  up  tibe 
last  short  flight  of  8tairs>  I  was  strnok 
first  with  horror  and  then  widi  relief. 
Yesterday  and  to-day,  I  all  at  once 
remembered,  I  had  forgott<^n  to  supply 
the  chemicals  wliich  kept  the  clianiber 
at  the  iequii'tnl  tciu}»erature.  Yefc 
hj  &  Inokj  chance,  my  uupardonaUe 
nogligenco  had  been  unwitting  wisdom. 
I  recalled  now  my  uncle's  directions, 
that  T  should  pcrniit  the  chamber  to 
gradually  resume  its  normal  tvinpera- 
ture,  and  tliat  when  the  hour  struck 
for  the  resorreotion,  the  room  should 
^ow  with  warmth ;  and  this  was 
summer.  How  wonderfully  fortunate  ! 

1  reached  the  laV>oratory  door  and 
Rkuniiicd  it  behind  me  ;  1  passed  on 
into  tlie  secret  chamber.  Ah  !  The 
room  was  warm,  delightfully  watrm ; 
tiie  rays  of  the  August  son  had 
beaten  down  upon  the  roof  all  day, 
and  now  the  atmosphei-c  was  palpi- 
tating  with  heat,  yet  beautifully  fredi, 
so  perfect  was  the  ventilation  of  the 
great  lofty  apartment. 

I  waa  BO  delighted  that  I  chu^led 
with  aatis^Mtion;  evidently  not  yet 


had  good  fortune  deserted  the  house 
of  Rossi.  I  lit  the  lamp  and  looked 
around. 

Zojas  was  gone ! 

VI.  ^ 

But  how  was  such  a  thing  possible^ 
Who  could  have  removed  the  body? 
Who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
diamber  but  myself  t  Bewildered,  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  head  and  tried  to 
think.  ^ 

T  remembenMl  having  I'lMMied  the 
glass  case  several  days  betore,  when, 
in  fuitiimeut  of  my  uncle's  orders,  I 
had  made  preparations  for  the  resns- 
citation.  I  had  restored  the  tongue 
to  its  place,  removed  tiie  specially- 
preparetl  cotton  from  nostrils  and 
ears,  placed  liquors  and  restoratives 
at  hand  and  such  apparatus  as  might 
he  necessary  dwMdd  breathing  at  fliat 
be  defective.  I  recalled  now  how 
these  preparations  had  absorbed  me 
at  the  time,  how  T  had  lingered, 
almost  lovingly,  over  this  strange 
"Nvork,  wondering  wiiat  the  end  would 
be.  I  hardly  hoped  for  success;  I 
oould  not  bring  my  mizid  to  realise 
that  changeless  recumbent  figure^  upon 
which  I  had  looked  for  hall  a  oeib 
tury,  rising,  moving,  living,  speaking. 
Nevertheless,  my  curiosity  was  in- 
tense; something  would  happen, —  ^ 
whatt 

And  alter  aU  these  yean  of  wait-  { 

ing,  after  my  unde's  minute  instruc- 
tions, his   foresight,  his   exquisitely  j 
complete  arrangements,  the  perfection 
of  circumstance  for  such  a  trial,  my 
selfish  pre-occupation  of  yesterday  imd 
toHlay,  tiie  cruel  dunce  that  had 
hrou|^t  about  my  King^s  downfall  ^ 
and  my  own,  must  happen  npon  this 
very  drt\', — almost  at  the  very  hour  !  ' 
Ah,    I  ncle    Luigi,   can   you   forgivo  | 
me  \    Your  great  work  undone,  your 
hopes  blasted,  your  wondnfnl  experi- 
ment a  Isilurel   And  I  whom  you 
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trusted,  whom  yon  beoflfited,  wbonn 
joa  loved  as  »  toii,-^!  to  blame! 

•y^y  prnpf  jir\(\  rrmnrsf*  werot  so  great 

that  T  fell  exhausted,  almost  fainting, 
into  a  chair. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  crash ; 
the  door  had  given  way  1  Again  I 
had  forgotten*  Here  was  I,  a  man 
of  seventy  weeping  over  the  failure 
of  a  scientific  experunont,  not  my 
own,  wliilo  in  ten  minuter,  five,  nay 
now,  thia  very  moment  death  stood 
befove  me.  I  heard  them  storming 
up  the  statroase,  scattering  from  room 
to  room  like  a  pack  of  pestilent 
animals  ;  destroying  what  they  conld 
never  recreate,  ransacking  the  fine  old 
place  that  the  Rossis  have  loved  to 
beautify,  which  centuries  of  intimate 
assodaticm  have  reiMiered  almost  holy. 
They  are  at  the  door !  Well,  I  have 
lived  seventy  years ;  it  is  enough, 
life  holds  nothing  more  for  me;  I 
am  ready. 

A  crash  1  The  laboiatory  door  is 
down.  Again,  that  tearing  somid  of 
splintering  oak,  and  their  leader, 
bloody  sabre  in  liand,  is  before  me. 
He  is  dres-sod  (kMIv,  tlicntricnllT,  in 
white  flowing  shirt  and  dark  kncn?- 
' breeches,  and  about  his  neck — Good 
God !  Am  I  losing  my  mind  t  Then 
the  sooner  death  oomes  the  better, 
for  if  Zojas's  face  were  lii^ted  up  by 
snch  blazing,  imperious?  eyes,  if  Zojas 
were  living,  this  should  be  he ! 

I  rose  and  rushed  toward  him  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  tiie  swarm- 
ing, eager  orowd  behind  him.  I 
believed  I  was  going  to  die,  and  I 
sought  death;  my  brain  had  borne 
too  much,  I  was  mad  for  rest.  But 
at  the  sif^ht  of  the  room,  the  plas«? 
case,  the  couch,  my  face  perhaps,  he 
staggered  as  if  stmok.  A  shont  went 
np  from  without.  They  thought  I 
had  woonded  him,  and  swarming  into 
the  room  they  bore  me  down  before 
them.    1  closed  my  eyes. 

"  OS  1 "  their  leader  yelled.  The 


prey  is  mine,  harm  hiln  at  your  peril. 

Off,  I  say  ! "  He  struck  about  him 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword  and  raising 
me  from  the  floor,  stood  before  nie. 
"Comrades,"  he  commanded,  beckon- 
ing the  regular  soldiers  in,  "  take  this 
man  to  &o  jaiL  Ghiard  him,  let 
him  not  escape^  but  kill,  kill  without 
mercy  any  one  who  tries  to  take  him 
from  you.  Yonr  heads  or  mine  if 
you  fail." 

When  J  reached  the  piisou  and  was 
placed  in  a  orowdsd  cell  (f^  the 
Revolationists  had  dragged  the  city 
and  caught  all  that  was  highest  and 
noblest  in  their  net)  T  fell  exhausted 
upon  ji  cot  in  the  corner,  and  there 
despite  my  terrible  situation,  the 
stifi^ng  ur  of  the  close  cell,  and 
the  excited,  hashed  whispering,  the 
moaning  and  sobbing  about  me,  I 
fell  asleep.  My  age,  the  terrible 
t.Ktvjno,  the  strain  of  the  past  six 
niuiilhs,  and  my  overwrought  con- 
dition liad  prostrated  me. 

I  dreamed  all  night,  hat  not  of 
my  own  tronbles,  nxxe  of  the  King^ 
nor  of  the  country  which  was  aflame 
•witli  anarchy.  1  dreamed  of  Zojai^ 
ahvay>4  Zojas,  fighting  like  a  demon 
at  times,  then  sleeping  his  long  sleep 
as  serenely,  aa  calmly  aa  daring  the 
past  years  I  had  so  often  watched 
him.  Time  after  time^  in  my  dream, 
the  moment  came  for  hh  awakening. 
There  seemed  to  1h>  a  faint  g1fnr  npon 
tliat  impassive,  bronzed  face;  surely 
his  gt^t  chest  heaved,  his  long,  brown 
hand  moved,  his  eyelids  twitched ;  at 
last  I  shoold  see  the  eyes  th^  hid. 
I  bent  over  intent,  breathlem»— «nd 
waked  with  a  st  irt  to  turn  uneasily 
upon  my  hard  Inni  and  fall  feverishly 
to  sleep  once  more  to  dream  the  same 
dream  again  and  again. 

Then  my  dream  of  the  nig^t  be- 
came my  deliriom  by  day,  for  I  fell 
ill,  desperately  ill  ;  and  through  all 
that  terrible  time  when  the  King  was 
executed,  my  old  associates  in  the 
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mlniatry  mmdered,  you  and  all  my 

friends  Imnished  Or  in  exile,  my 
beautiful  old  palaoo  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  new  gijverament 
esUfcblu4he<l,  I  was  hovering  feverishly 
at  the  brink  of  death,  babbling  of 
ZojM  and  my  wide  Luigi, — aa  dead 
to  the  great  events  that  were  taking 
plaoe  aa  thongh  I  had  been  a  contem- 
porary of  my  dead  uncle,  and  of  the 
bandit  who  gave  his  life  to  science. 

m 

Ah,  how  slowly  the  aged  eome 

back  to  life '  Even  now  I  cannot 
disa^ssociate  the  reality  of  that  time 
from  delirium.  For  a  time,  while  I 
was  recovering,  I  lived  in  a  half-world 
where  faeta  aeemed  monatRMuly  nn- 
real  and  luioy  waa  all  I  had  to  hnild 
upon. 

Trutli  to  tell,  the  world  I  had  re- 
entered was  so  changed  that  a  ??ound 
man  might  disbelieve  the  evidence  of 
his  aenaee.  Onr  laws  and  onstoma 
had  shaped  themaelves  logioally, 
naturally,  throngfa  t^e  oonrae  of  cen- 
turies. Our  form  of  cfovemment 
had  rested  upon  a  broad  base, — the 
great  ma^  of  common  people  below, 
and  above,  graduated  witii  ahnoat 
mechanieal  aoeonoji  the  snperior 
clameB,  labonrecB»  merchants,  seignora, 
the  priests,  the  nobilitr,  and  at  the 
apex  of  the  government.il  pyramid, 
the  King.  Now  ray  poor  weak, 
fever-8ick  brain  must  suddenly  realise 
that  an  in  a  moment^  in  a  mighty 
oonvnlnon  of  aooiefry,  the  pyramid 
had  been  torn  from  its  solid  founda- 
tion, hurled  aloft  and  thi-own  again  to 
earth.  But  so  great  Imd  been  the 
force  of  the  overturning  that  the  apex 


had  been  driven  deefs  deep  into  the 

earth, — where  our  martyred  King  lies 
burled.  The  royal  princes  come  next, 
they  too  l>uned  de<^p.  Alxtve,  hardly 
venturing  as  yet  to  peer  above  the 
ground,  comes  the  old  nobiUty.  The 
parvenns  and  the  rich,  who  dare  not 
yet  prooiaim  themselves  rich  or  noUe^ 
trample  upon  their  superiors,  while 
they  in  tiim  are  trampled  upon  by 
the  middle  classes.  And  above  all 
rages  the  rampant  multitude,  the 
ignorant^  hartialpopakee^ — tiie  people 
lonooth! 

And  how  long,  pray,  can  this  un- 
natural state  of  aiTairs  last '  How 
lon;^  can  the  appx  of  the  social 
pyramid  point  downward  and  serve 
as  a  base!  Not  long,  not  long ;  you 
and  I  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
At  first  the  broad  base  will  lie  ab- 
solutely level,  unnaturally  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day.  And  the  ugly 
crawling  thinfjs,  which  have  germi- 
nated and  puliuJated  in  the  crevices 
where  in  the  damp  darkness  the 
pyramid's  base  haa  reited  close  to 
earth,  so  long  undisturbed,  these  now 
are  at  the  surface.  Now  the  dema- 
ijoixues  rear  their  brazen  heads ; 
little  by  little  they  will  press  upon 
the  mass  beneath ;  each  stratum  will 
beer  npon  the  one  beneath  it;  and 
presently  little  by  little,  the  old  apex 
vrill  .sink  lo-n'er  yet,  and  little  by  little, 
very  gradually,  a  new  pyramid  will 
be  formed,  whose  base  ^hall  be  (he 
old  base  of  society.  And  when  the 
space  on  the  top  hisoomes  too  limited, 
tike  monsters  win  torn  npon  and  de- 
vour one  another,  and  at  length  there 
will  be  a  new  apex. 

And  who  will  stand  on  the  top  9— 
Zojas ! 


(To  be  eotttimmd,) 
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To  THE  Editor  op  "Macmillan's  Magazine. " 


Sib, — ^Everyone  will  oordiaiUy  ao- 

knowledge  the  wnght  which  must 
belong  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
coming  from  a  writer  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood's  ability  and  reputation  : 
yet  I  doubt  whether,  ouUside  Fleet 
Street,  anybody  will  cue  to  go  with 
lum  all  the  way  in  hia  artide  on 
PoBLic  Opinion  in  Public  Affairs 
in  the  last  number  of  thi'^  magazine. 
It  in  not  perhaps  so  much  to  any 
individual  proposition  that  we  (for  I 
find  nuiny  in  Kke  pradioamflnt  with 
mjMll)  am  Inclined  to  take  exoeption, 
aa  to  the  general  tone  of  the  papv. 
Frankly  speaking,  it  is  a  condem- 
natioTi  of  British  Diplomacy  and  a 
glorification  of  British  Journalism 
based  on  no  better  grounds  Jth^" 
UiOie  LBoef*- t  *-«««rt^ptoton 

of  Piroteua : 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason; 
I  ^^fc  him  so  because  1  think  him  80. 

Everything  is  iov  the  best  in  this 
beat  of  all  possible  Presses ;  every- 
thing is  for  the  worst  in  this  wowt 
of  ail  possible  Foreign  Offiees.  Ijat 
is  the  humimr  of  it.   In  short*  Mr. 
Qnenwood'a  attitude  as  the  champion 
of  Jonmaliam  against  the  charges  of 
Diplomacy  reminds  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  one  of  Leech's  inimiUble 
drawings*  (during  the  Chartirt  riote 
in  1848  I  think  it  waa.  but  I  am 
qpoting  him  memory,)  in  which  a 
i^OMxt  but  very  diimnutive  Special 
Oooatable  observes  to  a  huge  brawny 
ruffian,  "  Now,  my  man,  if  I  kill  you 
it's  nothing,  but  if  you  kiU  me,  by 
Jingo,  it's  murder  I  ** 


Mr.  Ghreenwood  does  indeed  admit 

the  poaribility  that  from  tlie  restless 

enterprise  of  the  Press  mischief  may 
sometimcH  eome  to  the  cnnntrv'M 
interests, — by  the  inopportune  dis- 
closure, for  example,  of  pending  nego- 
tiatio&t;  bat  he  oonaiden  tiiat  it 
IB  on] J  in  the  rarest  tnstanoea  that 
injury  aetually  occnra^  instances  so 
rare  indeed  that  he  is  unable  to  call 
to  mind  a  single  recent  c>ise.  The 
truth  is,  he  says,  that  Journalism  far 
more  generally  asaiats  than  thwarts 
the  eflEbrts  of  Diplomat^.  Hit  dmum- 
ciation  of  a  complaint,  which  ifl  not 
iiifrecjuently  heard,  that  tlic*  activity 
of  the  Press  has  of  late  years  been 
detrimental  to  tl\9...fgi!;"«i$in,rt^liaioW- 

ing  remarkable  passage. 

Appanmtiy,  thewtow,!!  •'  Journalism 
continu.dlv  unaocn  the  work  o!  Diplo- 
macy," as  was  Baid  the  other  day,  its 
worst  way  of  d<*ig  it  has  been  hiUierto 
unsuspectea.    The  work  of  Bntish  Di- 
plomacy for  many  years  before 
thou-h  not  its  rfm,  of  oonme,  was  to 
Iwlng  its  own  au-ust  self  to  Jccay  and  the 
rountrv  to  the  condiUon  of  the  negli^ble. 
To  undo  this  work  it  wooW  have  been 
necessary  to  thwart  the  whole  course 
,uul  intent  of  Government  gphoy,— the 
Gladstonian  recedent,  the  Saiiahaiy  eon* 
oesdonal.    Not  to  undo  but  to  prosper 
these  foreign  policies,  .Tourualism  ahouW 
have  tolerated,  excubed,  bupported  than 
tmeeasingly.    Inasmuch  as  it  du\  so  it 
did  the  right  thin-,  aecording  to  what  we 
now  hear,  but,  aUs  and  alack,  in  aidmg 
the  work  it  helped  to  destroy  t^^e  aim. 
How  much  bettor,  then,  had  it  "con- 
^tautly  undone  the  work,"  mstead  of 
combining  to  put-a  itop  to  it 
moment  and  after  ao  much  misemef  I 
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The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn 
from  this  passage  would  appear  to  be 
that,  imta  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  Fashoda  aro«e,  the  foreif^n  pohcy 
of  the  Government  had  received  the 
consi^^tent  support  of  the  Press,  but 
upon  tliat  event,  public  opinion,  speak- 
ing with   the  voice  of  the  Preaa, 
compelled  the  Government  to  abandon 
the  concesmonal  policy  (which  had 
hitherto  been   adopted    and  would 
probably  havp  hpen  followed  m  tluit 
instance  as  well)  and  mjiintain  a  firui 
front  apcainst  French  aggression. 

But  what  are  the  faxsta?   In  the 
arst  place,  there  are  probably  very 
few  persons  who  were  aware  of  the 
kindly  attitude  whieh  the  Press  had 
taken  up  towards  the  (iovernmcnt 
previously  to  the  autumn  of  1898. 
The  majority  of   us,  I  fancy,  con- 
sidered that,  except  for  a  very  few 
months  when  the  present  Gtovemment 
came  into  power,  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Ministries  alike  had  had  a 
very  fair  share  of  criticism,  whether 
,^  V^^^-^-VT^hTUUiksgrved.    But  assum- 

"  tolerated,  excused,  supporfe^l)'^"t^ 
Ministiy  of  the  day,  that  fact  wonld 
appear  to  be  due  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing causes  :  either  that  the  "  Sovraeign 

Pef>ple,"  despite  its  "good  sense  and 
courage"  appreciated  the  policy  of 
the  Government;  or  that  Journalism 
preferrwi  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  tiie  good  sense  and  courage 
of  the  Sovereign  People.  Whicherer 
hypothesis  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
to  show  that,  assumincr,  with  Mr. 
Greenwood,  that  our  foreign  policy 
was  wrong,  the  Ministry  was  not  tlie 
only  body  in  error. 

In  the  second  plac^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  on  no  other  occa- 
sion, within  the  last  ten  years  at  all 
events,  lias  there  been  so  unanimous 
a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  on 
a  question  of  foreign  policy  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Eashoda. 


Barely  has  the  Opposition  come  so 
entirely  into  line  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Press  of  all  parties  so 
warmly  supported  it,  as  in  that  in- 
stance.   Much  credit  is  undoubtedly 
duo  to  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
party  and  to  the  Press  for  that  anp- 
port,  since  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  thereby  strengthened,  and 
its  burden  most  materially  lightened. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  result  would  not 
ultimately  have  been  as  it  was,  even 
had  the  Government  been  left  to  deal 
-with  France  single-handed.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  either  that  the 
Cabinet  of  this  country  would  have 
made  any  concession  in  the  Soudan, 
or    that  the   Pi«nch  Government 
would  finally  have  refused  to  take 
a  reasonable  view  of  the  situation. 
Negotiations,  no  doubt,  would  liavo 
been  more  extended,  for  the  ways 
of  Diplomacy  are  gentler  and  more 
circuitous  than  those  of  JounwJismj 
but  that  the  upshot  of  theaflfiwr  would 
have  been  as  it  is  I,  for  one,  can  see 
n  to  doubt.      Fashoda  was 

dovetaila  into  and  renders  more  cer- 
tain and  speedy  of  fulfilment  the  aims 
of  Diplomacy;  but  neither  in  that 

nor  in  any  other  instance  could 
Journalism  supersede  Diplomacy. 
Botli  may  work  for  the  same  end ; 
but  the  one  does  so  incessantly  and 
suavely,  the  other  abruptly  and  inter- 
mittently :  what  in  fact  is  the  essence 
of  the  one,  is  merely  an  accident  cf 
the  other. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fash- 
oda difficulty  a  compiamc  was  made 
by  some  d  the  French  newspapers 
that,  so  soon  as  Lord  Salisbuiy  found 
the  country  unaniraoua  in  supporting 
him,  he  assumed  a  far  more  decided 
tone  on  the  question  of  evacuation 
than  he  had  ventured  upon  at  first. 
That  he  should  do  so  was  only  to  be 
expected.   Hie  great  difficulty  of  a 
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Foreign  Mini»ter,  ia  a  country  eujoy- 
iag  tihe  mipreme  blessings  of  a  free 
Piirli«mesit  and  a  firee  Piren»  is  to 
ascertain  how  far  he  may  safely  go  in 
putting  forward  demands  and  itiNist- 
ing  upon  them.  To  threntni  a  rival 
State  witli  war,  and  then  to  find  your- 
self unsupported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  popolatioQ,  ls»  as 
Latd  Salisbury  reoently  pointed  out, 
merely  to  humiliate  and  injure  the 
prestige  of  the  country.  Caution, 
therefore,  is  ahove  a.11  things  needful 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiEaiis. 
Tbe  Kiniater  can  sekloDi  make  an 
unalterable  demand  nntil  he  has 
probed  public  opinion  upon  the 
point.  The  rival  Government  i«  also 
watching,  and  if  it  sees  the  Press 
taking  divergent  views  it  will,  of 
ooorse^  be  encouraged  to  vesist  the 
Ministor's  demands.  How  oflMi  does 
the  Press  exhibit  that  unanimity  of 
0})iniun  wliicli  would  enable  a  Minis- 
ter U)  insist  upon  a  disputed  point 
without  fear  of  being  subsequently 
compelled  to  change  his  tone  t  In 
the  initial  atages  of  the  dispute^  at 
aU  events,  Mr.  Greenwood  would,  I 
suspect,  be  puzzled  to  find  more  in- 
stances of  such  unanimity  than  he 
in  able  to  recall  of  the  mischief 
wrought  to  Diplomacy  by  the  indis- 
creet activity  of  Jonmalism.  It  b 
bat  rarely  indeed  that  the  varioos 
sections  of  tL  -  Tress  join  hands  with 
such  8pee<l  and  (ieterniiriation  m  was 
shown  in  tiie  case  of  Fash(xia.  More 
often  the  fact  that  one  section  of  the 
Press  advocates  one  course  of  action 
is  snflieiant)  when  combined  with 
constitationally  differing  ataadards  of 
judgment,  to  induce  another  section 
(no  doubt  in  perfect  honesty)  to 
suspect  the  wisdom  of  that  course 
and  advocate  a  diametrically  opposite 
one.  Although  all  are  for  the  States 
their  views  of  what  it  for  the  Staters 
weUsre  differ  considerably;  and  so^ 
even  in  the  direction  in  which  Joor^ 
\  No.  472. — VOL.  uuuz. 


nalism  might  most  assist  Diplomacy, 
it  nsoally  fails  to  have  that  eflfoct 
So  fur,  then,  although  IMpIomacy 

and  Joamalium  do  not  combine  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  country 
.so  often  as  they  might  do,  that  in  not 
on  account  of  any  natui'al  hostility 
between  them.  Their  aims  are  not 
antagonistic^  but  they  lie  on  entirely 
different  planes.  It  might  be  tliat 
if  more  communication  between  them 
were  possiblet  Journalism  might  assist 
Diplomacy  more  fiecpiently  than  it 
does.  If  ollicial  communications  could 
be  issued  to  the  Bress  without  detri- 
ment to  the  publio  interest,  much  good 
might  be  done  both  by  satisfying 
public  opinion  that  things  were  going 
well,  and  by  showing  foreign  Govem- 
monta  that  the  country  was  agreed 
upon  the  main  issue  of  its  foreign 
]K>licy.  But  unfortunately  a  com- 
munication of  any  importance  to  the 

British  public  is  also  a  communication 
'  to  every  foreign  Government  and 
people.  That  is  the  whole  crux  of 
the  situation.  No  Minister  would  be 
averse  from  communicating  the  secrets 
of  his  policy  to  his  own  people  if  he 
could  be  sore  that  the  information 
would  go  no  further  Tt  would  re- 
lieve him  of  an  iniiaensc  load  of 
responsibility  if  he  could  take  the 
opinion  of  the  naticsi  upon  every 
matter  of  difficulty ;  but  whether  such 
a  .schen\e,  if  feasibly  would  make  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  long 
run  must  remain  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. Personally  I  should  prefer  too 
much  to  too  little  secrecy. 

Having  admitted  that  there  are 
directions  in  which  Journalism  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  work  in  common 
with  Diplomacy,  it  remains  to  point 
out  a  field  in  which  their  interests 
seem  destined  to  be  in  a  continual 
state  of  opposition.  I  will  not  now 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  at  times 
revelatioDS  in  the  Pr^  may  open  the 
eyes  of  a  forevgn  Gtovenmient  t^  the 
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oonduoi  of  negotiatioiis  between  the 
home  Government  and  a  third  Power, 

and  go  prevent  them  from  being 
brought  to  a  siitisfjictory  conclusion. 
Upon  that  point  I  will  only  my  that 
the  possibility  is  too  obvious  to  be 
denied,  end  tfa«t|  Mnonf^  Mr.  Greea> 
wood  Is  aeeptiMl  m  to  the  actiud 
occurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
within  the  pa«;t  t  wol  ve  months,  many  of 
his  readers  will  possibly  doubt  wlu'tlior 
his  scepticism  be  well  founded.  With 
that  I  will  pus  to  a  qoestioo  of  move 
immediate  moment,  because  it  more 
often  arises,  and  is  at  the  moment 
of  writing  threatening  our  relationa 
with  France. 

The  main  function  u£  an  Ambas- 
sador is  to  emoothe  the  relatimis  be> 
tween  his  own  Government  and  that 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
He  must  watch  for  possible  points  of 
disagreement,  and  do  hig  utmost  to 
prevent  thera  from  developing  into 
active  hostility,  and  his  efforts  towards 
this  end  are  not  genenUj  rendered 
more  easy  of  acoompHshment  hj  the 
comments  of  the  newspi^pers  at  home. 
Tt  i''-,  T  believe,  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  journalist  tliat  the  entire 
crusade  of  the  Fre^s  and  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Oppodtion  in  the 
Fsehoda  orisis  was  onneoeasaiy  and 
undesirable.  I  do  not  share  that 
opinion  ;  T  think  that  it  assisted  the 
Government  out  of  a  dithcult  situation 
by  proving  to  French  politicians  that 
this  oonntiT's  mind  was  fixed  for 
evaouation  or  war,  Bnt^  at  the  same 
time^  tiiat  the  comments  of  the  Press 
went  further  than  was  absolutely  need- 
ful to  attain  the  aims  of  Diplomacy, 
and  in  consequence  produced  an  mi- 
necessarily  embittered  feeling,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  And  after  all 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  iiew8> 
paper  la  not  a  philanthropic  but  a 
commercial  undertaking,  and  the 
primary  object  of  its  directors  must 
be  to  obUiin  iiimncial  support.  That 


sfxppotima  only  be  gained  bj catering 

for  the  tastes  ci  the  public ;  and  the 
public,  ^^bether  it  be  English,  Fi'ench, 
or  (icrman,  looks  for  a  little  sensation 
in  its  newspapers,  and  Ukes  its  mental 
•nstenanoe  aomewhat  highly  spiced. 
Bditors  cannot  afibrd  to  ignore  a 
subject  because  it  may  irritate  foreign 
opinion.  Their  readers  expect  infor- 
mation upon  it,  nnd  ru7*  (lissatisfi»»<l 
if  they  find  that  infouuuiion  in  some 
other  paper  and  nut  iu  their  own.  No 
doubt  many  an  Editor  honeetly  re- 
cognises, and  does  his  best  to  oon- 
form  to  liis  responsibility  as  a  citizen, 
though  I  cannot  but  think  that  ^Ir. 
Grecuw(x>d's  ideal  Editor,  who  would 
appear  to  combine  in  hiu  single  person 
the  special  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
eocperience  of  a  whole  Oabuiet»  must 
be  somewhat  rare  even  in  Fleet  Street, 
l?ut  the  dilTcrencc  between  an  Editor 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary  in  such 
matters  is,  I  should  suppose,  this : 
fii-st,  that  the  Editor,  not  having  ao 
wide  a  hori«m  as  the  Secretary,  may 
not  see  the  harm  of  publishing  a  piece 
of  news,  although  it  would  bo  obvious 
to  the  J^ecretaiT  ;  nnd,  secondly,  tliat 
if  there  was  a  di  ubt  as  to  the  risk 
of  publication,  the  Editor  would  be 
certain  to  take  it  in  the  intMests  d 
his  journal,  while  the  Seoretary  would 
be  equally  certain  not  to  take  it  in 
the  interests  of  his  countrv.  Both 
would  be  right,  each  in  that  state  of 
life  into  which  ho  has  been  called ; 
hok  which  wcNild  be  playing  best  the 
pert  of  the  good  citiseaf 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
E<litor  has  to  serve  two  masters,  his 
country's  welfare  and  the  remiing 
public  ;  and  tluit  while  necrecy  best 
promotes  the  first,  at  any  rate  in  the 
^hera  of  foreign  politics,  publicity  ia 
most  pleasing  to  the  other.  If  the  in- 
formation, and  the  comments  thereon, 
went  no  further  than  those  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended, 
no  harm  would  be  done.    But  tiiu 
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information  occasionally  (I  do  not  say 
often)  puts  a  rival  Governmout  on  the 
track  of  negotiations  of  which  it  was 
prevkHuly  unawtu^  and  so  assists  to 
loll  them;  while  oommenfei  irritate 
loreigii  politicians  and  inflame  public 
passion  abroad,  and  so  render  the 
diplomatist's  work  more  dirticulfc. 
Writing  to  Bismarck  in  1M79,  the 
Emperor  of  Gcrmauy  in  reported  by 
Br.  Bnadh  to  have  aaid:  **The  Bm- 
peror  [of  Rnsaia]  nigfets  hft^ing 
written  the  letter^  as  it  haa  given 
rise  to  misunderstandings  ;  a«  the 
words  r*;  </ui  (Unt  avoir  (Ifs  suites 
/dchetMtt^  el  daiu/ereu^eii  should  abso- 
lutely not  be  regarded  as  threateoiiig 
a  rnptnrob  but  only  as  directing  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  some 
restraint  were  not  plaoed  upon  the 
Press,  ill-feeling  might  arise  l^tween 
our  two  countriea,  whicli  ntnilier  of 
OB  detiired,  and  therefore  measures 
should  he  taken  aooordiiigly.''  Hnoh 
as  this  country  owes  to  Journalism, 
beneficial  as  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
has  undoubted !y  been  in  most  direc- 
tions, I  cannot  l>ut  think,  Sir,  that 
in  foreign  poiiucs  its  tendency  is 
to  hamper  onr  diplomatists  in  their 
dealingB  witii  the  statesmen  of  sodi 
countries  as  Russia  and  France.  To 
say  this,  is  merely  to  jwint  out 
tli  it  even  democratic  institutions  have 
drawbacks  m  well  as  advantages. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this,  and  if 
so  what  is  itt  Mr.  Greenwood  asks 
for  permission  to  know  just  as  much 
of  the  outlines  of  British  foreign 
policy  as  every  intelligent  Russian 
peasant  knows  of  what  the  Czar  in- 
tends  to  make  o£  Russia.    That  is, 

indeed,  a  moderate  request,  —  so 
moderate^  in  faot»  tii«t  it  is  im- 
poesiUe  to  regard  it  seriously.  Are 
we  in  all  gravity  to  be  asked  U) 
believe  that  the  educated  Enghslmuin 
understaudii  lens  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Intentiooa  than  the  Russian  peasant, 
illiterate  and  half -starved,  compre- 


hends of  the  aims  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  larcTf^st  military  power  in  the 
world,  unhampered  by  coasbitutioual 
and    Parliamentary  limitations,  or, 
as  perhaps  one  should  more  trvly 
say,   of    the    aims    of   that  moet 
astute   of  Foreign  Ministers,  Ck>unt 
Mouravieff  ?    The  idea  is  to*)  prepos- 
terous to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
and    one    can    only   suppose  tiiat 
Mr,  Greenwood  has  allowed  a  iMile 
pen  to  nm  away  with  him,  as  faeile 
pens   occasionally  will.     "What  ia 
not  imposture  is  willingly  rt^spectefl  ;  " 
but  who  is  to  say  whether  informa- 
tion is  rightly  kept  back  until  he 
knows  what  tiiat   information  isf 
And  even  then  the  questium  most 
be   largely   a   matter   of  opanioo, 
which  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  even 
Carlyle's  (or  Mr.  Greenwootl's)  abl<^st 
Editor  can  have  the  means  of  form- 
ing  enjoyed   by  a  Prime  Minister. 
The  troth  is  that^  as  in  matters  of 
business  shareholders  must  repose  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  their 
directors   if  ihov   do   not  wish  to 
injure  their  comp;iny's  ml-  i  t  :t<i,  «<), 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  a  nation 
mnst  he  content  to  trost  mainly 
to  the  disoratifMi  of  the  Ministers 
whom   it   has   appointed.  Every 
business  man  knows  that  in  business 
matters  secrecy  is  at  timf^^?  f^'^fntial 
to  success,  and  secretti  conUded  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  ue  seorets 
no  longer.   All  that  oan  he  done  is 
to  elect  men  of  ability  and  honour, 
and  to  give  them  a  free  hand.  To 
nff*^mpt  to  dictate  to  them  how  much 
tliey  shall  tell  and  how  much  kei'p 
secret   is    merely  to   iiamper  their 
movements.   There  is  modi  in  Di- 
j^omacy,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  admits, 
which  cannot  be  divulged  withoat 
mischief,  and  it  is  surely  for  those 
wlio  havo        knowledge,  and  not  for 
those  wiio  have  it  not^  to  say  how 
much  may  be  revealed  with  safety. 
Theiy  hear  the  harden  of  responsihility 
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if  thin^H  go  wrong  ;  assuredly  they 
ou^ht  to  be  allowed  considerable 
latitude  in  the  methods  thej  may 
aee  fit  to  adopt  to  bring  the  affiyra  of 
tbe  nation  to  a  anccoaiful  iasoflL  II 
Ministers  are  wrong,  they  pay  the 
penalty  by  dismissal  from  office  ;  but 
to  be  continually  finding  fault  with 
them  in  in  all  probabihty  to  drive 
them  into  mistakes  wbioh  th^  would 
not  otlierwise  have  oommitted. 

U  farther  information  could  aaldy 
be  given,  no  doubt,  Sir,  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone,  but,  as 
T  have  already  said,  if  that  were  the 
caiie  such  iuformatiou  would  pi*eiium- 
ably  be  given  in  oider  to  relim  tbe 
Ministry  from  reqMosibility.  One 
oannot^  however,  I  fear,  eipeot  mnoh 
more  opf^nness  in  these  matters,  the 
greater  complexity  of  our  foreign 
relations  in  recent  years  leading  one 
to  look  for  more  aooreoy  rather  than 
less  in  the  f  utuve.  A  posnble  way 
ont  <tf  tiie  diffioalty  would  be  to 


ci-eate  a  small  joint  eommittee  of  the 
two  Houses,  oorreisponding  to  the 
Coutmittee  on  Foreign  lielations  iu 
the  United  Btates.  The  nwmben 
wmild,  of  oonrse^  be  bound  to  secrecy, 
and  to  them  the  Government  mif^t 
eoiifide  its  difliculties.  As  they  would 
not  be  holder.s  of  olliee  it  might  be 
that  the  public, — or,  let  us  say,  the 
newspapers,  for  it  is  from  them,  I 
suspect,  that  this  cry  comes,  the 
pnblio  being,  I  take  it,  in  tbe  main 
very  well  content  with  things  as 
they  arc— that  the  newspapers,  then, 
would  place  grHut^'r  conHdeuce  iu  their 
power  of  diHcrmiiuaLmg  i>etweea  what 
should  be  kept  secret  and  what 
revealed,  than  they  apparently  do  in 
the  disraetion  of  the  Oabinet.  The 
experiment  at  any  rate  might  be 
worth  consideration. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

TlMPLAB. 

Londm, 
Janway  1899. 
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T.iviNr;  almost  out  of  the  worVi. 
IX  student  of  old  books  rather  th.ui 
of  new  one.%  I  yet  became  aware 
last  antuma  that  some  event  ol  mi- 
uaoal  importeooe  in  tbe  hbtory  of 
Itteratore  had  taken  place.  Some- 
thing had  happened,  something  very 
dolir^htful  yet  rather  solemn,  for  which 
"  that  microscopic  section  of  the 
public  which  concerns  itself  with 
nothing  that  ia  not  'literature'  in 
the  higfaeat  and  best  aenae  of  the 
word"  (I  owe  this  eflfective  phrase 
to  TfiK  Literary  World)  had  long 
been  waiting ;  something  in  which 
even  we  of  the  common  herd,  wlio 
are  oonoemed  with  so  many  things 
which  cannot  be  called  liteiatore  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  were  to  have 
some  small  part. 

The  microscopic  section  had  known, 
it  seemed,  for  years  that  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  had  in  his  possession  a 
hidden  treasnie  wLidb  it  was  hofied 
he  would  some  day  consent  to  re> 
veal  to  a  wondering  univem;;  to 
the  rest  of  w*,  the  uninitiated, 
who  are  not  intitiuit<'l y  actiuaiutetl 
with  "the  inner  worhl  of  contem- 
porary letters,"  the  appeamnoe  of 
Atlwdt  was  firaoght,  at  firsts  with 
no  particular  ngnificance.  My  atten- 
tion, in  fact,  was  only  drawn  to  the 
book  by  the  acclamations  with  wliich 
the  reviewers  greeted  it.  I  am  not 
H  very  determined  novel-reader,  and  a 
considerable  amovnt  of  oontemporary 
fiction  passes  me  by  unheeded,  but 
the  terms  in  which  Aylwin  was 
described  awakened  my  curiosity, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  critics  it  was 


a  very  reTnarkal)k'  work  ;  and  very 
remarkable  too,  in  its  way,  wivs  the 
generous  unanimity  which  ran  like 
a  golden  thread  through  all  the 
newspapers  from  Tbb  Tmis  to  TBI 
Echo.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
jealousies  which  are  reported  to  dis- 
figure the  literary  profession,  but 
there  was  Jio  trace  of  them  here  r  the 
reviewers  all  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  eagecness  to  do  honour  to 
their  iUastnona  ccUeague.  Nothing 
so  moving  as  ATLwm  had  appeared, 
it  seemed,  for  a  very  lonii;  time, — one 
writer  thought  since  Hamlkt;  the 
value  of  the  work  to  English  litera- 
ture could  hardly  be  overestimated ;  ^ 
there  was  not  a  eharacteir  in  it  whidi 
was  not  life-like^  disttnetive,  and 

original  ;  there  was  humour  in  it, 
risinj,'  at  times  to  high  comwiy,  but 
uu  sensitive  person  could  read  it 
without  scalding  tears ;  it  was  full 
of  allegorical  siguiBcano^  it  revealed 
a  penetrating  philosc^hy,  it  reviewed 
tito  intellectual  movements  of  the 
age,  it  might  be  regard^i  an 
optimi«tic  confronting;  of  the  cos- 
mogony ;  and  still,  as  a  story,  it  was 
passionate^  convincing,  absorbing,  en^ 
thraOing,  vivid,  noble^  and  intense; 
every  page  bore  marks  of  the  ripest 
maturity,  and  yet  if  it  had  been  pul>- 
Hshed  !inonymou'<Iy,  it  wouM  have 
been  hailed  by  all  our  loading  critics 

'  This  and  the  following  phraHea  are 
quoted  from  The  Bookk/in  (Novembor), 
The  Coittempobary  Revibw  (December), 
The  Daily  News  (October  15th),  The 
Daily  Cubonicle  (October  16th),  Liteba- 
TUBK  (OctoWr  ±}:h),  and  TBS  IiiraBABr 
WoALJ)  (October  28tli). 
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(but  is  not  this  a  little  hard  upon  our 
leading  critics  ?)  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  genius  of  mmp  new  marvellous 
boy  ;  there  wero  grent  paintors  in  it 
who  were  also  great  thinkers,  and 
the  great  thoughts  thej  thought ;  and 
BO  one  but  Mr.  Wattft-Dnnton  oomld 
possibly  have  written  it.  Six  or 
seven  weeks  after  its  publicatidn,  it 
went  into  its  ninth  edition  ;  aud  we 
were  told  that  we  "might  conjecture" 
that  the  author  "was  not  too  modi 
humiliated  **  by  tius  fact. 

Naturally  the  reviewevs  diflbveci  on 
points  of  detail.  Literature  called 
A Yf  AVIV  n  J M torn  in  prose,  while  Tiik 
ATHKN.+.Li.M  warned  us  that  the  manu- 
facture of  poetic  prose  was  not  uoe 
of  the  autlioff^s  aims ;  Thb  Daily 
Ghboxtxou  thought  it  in  boom  sense 
a  didactic  novel,  though  "the  writer 
shrinks  from  assertinj^  more  than 
the  spiritualistic  conception  of  the 
cosmos;"  to  Tub  Daily  iSews  it 
seemed  In  the  main  "a  noTel  of 
reoolleetiottS)''  "eminently  leaninisoen- 
tial  in  suggestion  ; "  The  Bookmah 
prettily  termed  it  "a  novel  of  the  two 
Bohemias;"  and  Lri F.ii.\Ti  ije  again 
questioned  whether  it  were  a  novel 
at  all.  Most  of  the  writers  hinted 
that  the  book  was  "oocssionally  aoto> 
Inographical ;  **  it  was  1^  lor  Thb 
ATHENiEiM  to  assure  US  authorita- 
tively (and  who  lir.uld  know  if  not 
Tiik  ATnFA-.t:rM  (  )  that  Avi-win  has 
taken  us  all  so  far  into  Mr.  Watta- 
Dnnton's  oinifidenoe^  that  we  may 
henceforth  identify  ourselves  to  an 
almost  painful  degree  "  with  him,  as 
well  as  with  his  creations, — a  very 
excitine;  prospect.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  about  the  real  people 
who  are  introduced  into  the  nar* 
rative.  When  a  friend  thmsts  a 
l^otograph  into  one's  hand  with  an 
enthusiistic  cry  of  Isn't  it  like  f  it 
is  always  a  little  awkward  to  con- 
fess that  one  lias  no  idea  whom  it 
is  intended  to  represent;  aiid  some 


such  air  of  embarrsssnMut  seemed 

to  hang  about  Atlwin's  reviewers. 
They  eWdently  felt  that  they  should 
have  hfH^n  al  lr  to  reeognise  the  por- 
traits at  a  glance,  but  had  not  suc- 
oeeded  in  doing  lliey  were  all 
oertain  that  D^Arcy  stood  forBossetti, 
— ^he  is  so  happUy  associated  with  an 
Indian  bull  and  a  wombat  that  there 
is  no  mistaking  him  ;  and  The  Daily 
Chboniclk,  with  native  audacity, 
dedared  that  if  tiie  other  painter, 
Wtlderspin,  bad  been  or  oooid  have 
been  a  Wesleyaa-Methodist^  he  might 
perhaps  have  represented  James 
.Smetham.  But  beyond  this  they  did 
not  care  to  jo,  contenting  themselves 
with  luiiiing  that  they  could  if  they 
would,  but  they  wouldn't,  or,  as  Tbb 
Daily  Chroniglb  put  it,  oonjeotares 
might  be  hazarded,  but  we  refrain.** 

Even  those  characteristics  which 
in  another  writer  might  have  ap- 
peared '  defects,  were  applauded  here 
as  ornaments.  IdmATura  asserted 
(in  what  seemed  for  an  experienoed 
reviewer  an  incredibly  M.ngtiina  spirit) 
that  "  from  the  ordinary  novel  one 
expects  coherency  of  plot,  a  stern 
attention  to  probability,  and  a  clear 
presentation  of  understandable  facts;" 
"viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  book 
soffoFB  from  oompurison  with  many  of 
its  inferioi*s,"  and  it  was  apparently 
all  the  better  for  that.  " 'J'o  the  up- 
to-date  novelist,"  said  another  critic, 
"rapidity  of  development  is  every- 
thing. The  oharacters  are  not  many 
and  are  brought  upon  the  soene  in 
the  early  pages  of  the  story.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ; "  he  goe<?  on  to 
explain  that  the  method  adopted  in 
Aylwin  is  the  reverse  of  this,  but 
that  is  also  as  it  should  be.  Thb 
ATHBfJEUH  noted  the  oompaiative 
absence  of  the  purely  literary  quality** 
from  the  style  and  seemed  to  con- 
gratulate us  upon  it ;  "  it  would  have 
been  easy,"  it  continued,  "  for  Mr. 
Watts-Dun  ton   to   endow  his  work 
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with  quitches  of  rhetoric  moi-e  or  less 
oruute, — tiuch  patches  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  ordinary  droom- 
stanoes  from  an  acknowledged  master 
of  English  proee^'*  but  he  has  "dis- 
regarded this  temptation."  I  venture  to 
suggest  in  pa^J5in«]j,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  Hterary  journals  to  assume  that 
their  readers  are  au  familiar  as  them- 
9dLvm  viUi  the  best  inodel&  I,  lor 
€m,  have  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  patdi 
with  vhich  a  matter  of  English,  or  of 
any  other,  prose  endows  his  "u  ork  in 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  I  did  not 
even  know  that  lie  was  exp^ted  to 
eodoir  it  with  patciiee  at  dl,  aad  I 
doubt  if  I  am  akme  in  my  ignonmoe, 
Hie  author  of  this  masterpieoe 
was  eomparcd  or  contrasts!  in  turn 
■■vith  many  notable  writers  —  with 
>^liakej>pcare,  because  Ophelia  was  mad 
and  so  was  Winnie  Wynne ;  wiUi 
Borrow,  beoaue  there  an  gipsies  in 
Lavexoro  and  gipnee  in  Atlwix; 
with  Balzac  and  Ibsen,  because  there 
is  herwiity  in  La  Com k die  Humaine 
and  in  GnosTs,  and  somelhing  that 
passes  for  heredity  iu  Aylwin  ;  with 
PipfaoBt»  beoanae  there  ia  eentiment  in 
Majtov  LncAUT,  and  sentiment  (bat 
of  a  better  quality)  in  Aylwin  ;  with 
Goethe,  because, — I  forget  why  the 
author  of  Aylwis  was  like  Goethe, 
but  I  remember  that  if  Tennyson  had 
kept  Maud  by  him  for  some  years 
before  publiahing  it,  there  would  have 
been  some  ground  of  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  W^atts-Dunton. 
I  was  particularly  impresaed  by  the 
tribute  offered  to  Am.wix  in  the 
journal  which  pledged  itstslf,  nut  loug 
sbce,  to  opp(^  the  common  vioe 
extravagant  landation.  "  The  passion 
of  love  revealed  in  tiiis  book"  says 
the  writer  in  Literature  "  is  that  of 
noble  strength  on  fire.  Beyond,  but 
rising  out  of  this,  is  a  new  and  con- 
vincing spiritual  outlook ;  new  because 
it  is  above  and  beyond  the  narrow 
outlook  whieh  prevails  in  oontenipo- 


rary  literature,  cx)n^•incing  because  it 
comes  out  of  the  depth  uf  spiritual 
emotion  and  so  has  a  sweep  and  in< 
tensity  of  vision  that  none  may  wholly 
Mrithstand.  The  spiritual  intensity 
the  book  indeed  is  its  fundamental 
strength  and  the  root  of  its  .strHnire 
flower  of  bcautr.  Aylwin  ia  in  tins 
respect  a  fittin^^  book  wherewith  to 
let  the  passing  century  stand  as  it 
were  A'pofse.'* 

I  laid  down  the  review  and  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  the  passing  century, 
— the  century  of  Byron  and  Scott,  of 
Keats  and  SheUey,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  of  IKokens  and  Thackeray, 
of  Maoaulay  and  Ruskin  and  New- 
man— standing  as  it  were  a-poise  with 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  volume  in  her 
liand  ;  but  my  thoughts  wandered  to 
nothing  more  consequent  than  a  couple 
of  lines  whieh  have  &i6  fair  a  chance  of 
immortality  as  many  more  ambitious 
efiorta,— 

The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 
Ths  butter**  epnad  too  ihlok. 

The  only  note  iu  this  harmonious 
choros  that  gave  me  a  moment's 
nneasiness,  was  a  phrase  in  Tbb 
ATHmr^M  which  spoke  of  Aylwin 
as  a  prose  counterpart  of  The 
Coming  of  Love.  T  must  explain 
that)  although  I  had  long  heard  of 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  not  merely  as  our 
greatest  critic  but  as  almoet  our  only 
living  poet  (not  counting  minors),  I 
had  only  recently  read  his  poems. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  particular 
j^rejudice,  hut  to  a  f(t!ueral  dimnclina- 
tion  to  acquaint  myself  with  any 
poetry  that  is  not  at  leaiA  five  yesrs 
old.  We  can  not  all  read  everything, 
and  some  are  too  indolent  to  try;  so 
for  the  most  part  I  leave  the  newest 
bards  respectfully  alone.  In  view 
however  of  the  commotion  caused  by 
the  approach  of  ATLwm,  I  had  de> 
parted  from  my  usual  practice  and 
had  resdved  to  study  Tu  Oomiro  ov 
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Love.  "  A  work  to  which  tiie  siadfliit 
and  the  literary  hiatoriui  miut  tnni 
with  fadiiiga  of  reverence  f<  r  uv.mj 

genemtions  to  come "  —  "In  Ck)le- 
ridgean  mast<>ry  of  supernatural 
glamour,  tl\e  poiMns  arc  amongst  the 
moHt  rmnarkaUle  publishtitl  for  many 
years  " — **  Superb  writiiig  with  it> 
chanoes  Iw  all  time  " — theae  wwe 
some  of  the  utterances  to  be  found 
among  the  Prms  notices  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  imd  thus  inspirited 
I  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  read 
it  Had  I  known  then  what  I  kiMiw 
now,  namely  that  Thb  Ooiiiiro  ow 
Lots  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
deepest  enigmas  of  hvunan,  indeed  of 
comnu-nl  destiny,  and  at  tlio  ^arne 
time  Ui  writ«  au  ahnost  realistic  poem 
about  a  gipsy-girl,  '^  I  should  have 
been  saved  the  useless  eflbrti  bat  I 
was  not  warned  in  time. 

Thanks  to  the  prose  directions  with 
which  the  course  of  the  poem  was 
plentifully  interspersed,  T  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  fuUuwing  what 
there  was  of  the  story ;  nor  was  I 
dismajed  by  the  gorgeons  regolaritjr 
of  tiie  imagery  or  by  such  lines  as 
these  which  occasionally  relieved  it^ — 

'Tis  I,  thy  friend,  who  once,  a  child  of 
siz. 

To  find  where  ICother  Carey  fed  her 

chicks, 

Climbed  up  the  boat  and  then  with 

bmnilno  slifks 
Tried  all  iu  vain  to  scull — 

and  this  which  I  came  upon  by  ohanoe 
in  the  middle  of  the  book, — 

A^ain  I  fed  the  pang  when  trying  to 

choke — 

which  have  as  much  of  the  Words- 
worthiaii  simplicity  as  of  the  C!ole- 
n'dgenn  glamour.  Tt  wn*?  not  till  I 
encountered  such  passages  as,— • 

'  8se  Thb  CommopoitABT  Bavnw  for  De- 
csndwr,  lfl96« 


De  blessed  ehl  nd  give  de  dicllo 

O'  Bo/zle's  bveed,— 4sns,  verdey»  greis* 

and  all, 

Te  see  dat  tamo  rye  of  hers  psliU— 
and,*^ 

BhI,  daaniers,  canners,  yockers,  moey, 
nock : 

My  (la'lily's  bort  me  sich  a  nieet  new 

fruck — 

that  r  fell  back  daunted.  Thase 
metri<  al  Ijeauties  did  not,  in  truth, 
inspire  me  with  any  great  passion  tu 
read  their  prose  counterpart,  but  I 
overcame  my  misgivings,  arguing  with 
myself  that  an  indifferent  poet  may 
yet  be  an  admirable  novelist,  and  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  Mr.  Wnttv- 
Dun ton's  name  on  a  title-page  siiuutd 
so  dn^Ae  the  critics  a  8^»nd  time  as 
to  make  th«n  mifllead  the  simple 
souls  who  look  to  them  for  guidance. 
I  sent  therefore  for  AvL^viH  and  read 
it  with  the  gi*eatest  attention. 

Ttie  Daily  CiiROKin.i:,  in  it^  large- 
hearted  advocacy  of  the  work,  de- 
clares tiiat  it  is  ih»  author's  lot  to 
please  everyone^  including  the  superior 
persont  providing  only  that  the  su- 
perior person  is  honest.  I  have  no 
claim  to  a  place  on  that  superior 
jouriiars  list  of  superior  pernous 
(Heavou  fuibid  I),   but   1  do  try  to 

be  honest  and  eouietimes  I  really 
beUere  that  I  succeed.  Honestly, 
then,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  critics 

who  seem  to  regard  Aylwin  as  a 
flawless  ma-st^'rpiece ;  and  beforo  (con- 
demning me  as  captious,  perverse,  or 
dishonesty  I  would  plead  with  tiiem  to 
remember  how  few  things  there  are 
in  this  world  which  answer  exactly  to 
that  description.  The  part  of  Devil's 
Advocate  is  never  an  amiable  one 
to  take  upon  oneself,  yet  since  thei-e 
are  always  a  few  persons  who  are 
interested  in  hearing  the  views  of  the 
minority  I  venture  to  indicate  what 
seem  to  me  some  of  Atlwik's  short- 
comings. 


Mr*  Watti'DunUin  imd  ki$  Bmrieicen, 
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T  should  say  iirsfc  that  I  mm  oon- 

sideriiig  the  book  as  a  novel,  or  at 
least  as  a  romanoc.  Several  of  its 
reviewers  in  their  "  first  fine  careless 
rapture  "  describe  it  as  a  novel,  and 
umnediAtelj  proceeded  to  criticiae  it 
aa  BOmething  else.  To  do  this  ia  to 
ignore  the  firat  principles  of  critioitm. 
Imairin*'  for  a  moment  the  confusion 
■which  must  result  wen>  Whitnkcr's 
Almanac  to  ho  reviewed,  say,  as  an 
epic  poem.  Regarded  in  that  light, 
it  woald  be  »  moet  inadequftte  per* 
lonnance  ;  wo  should  misa  ia  it  the 
heroic  stuff  of  which  e{>ics  are  made, 
the  stately  diction,  every  elomeat  in 
fact  of  the  lofty  and  the  sublime.  It 
would  be  useless  for  Mi%  Whitaker 
to  urge  that  his  volume  was  numing 
over  with  valuable  information  about 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  City  Com- 
panies and  tidcM  and  tidal  waves ; 
the  prcscneo  ot  .such  oxtraneouH 
niatterH  in  an  epic  wuuld  only  aggru- 
yate  his  oflhaoe.  There  ui  no  eritio 
capable  of  ddng  Hr.  Whitaker  so 
Ihipnuit  an  injustice,  but  there  are 
many  who  see  no  harm  in  I'eviewing 
a  novel  as  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
or  as  a  prose  poem,  or  as  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  author's  theory  of 
the  nniverse.  If  the  arbitrary  liiDtts 
of  time  and  space  permitted,  I  wovdd 
gladly  join  them  (in  defiance  of 
critical  principles)  in  discussing 
AvLWiN  as  any  or  all  of  the*e  thintjs  ; 
but  at  present  I  can  only  judge  it  in 
its  primary  aspect,  that  is  to  saj»  aa 
a  romance.  ¥w  the  beneAt  of  those 
who  have  not  read  the  book  (and  the 
number  may  be  luri^er  than  is  i»cn or- 
ally suspectwl)  T  had  hotter  begin,  by 
giving  some  account  of  the  plot. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  wife's  ti^c 
death,  Philip  Aylwin,  of  Raxton 
Hall,  was  "  a  simple,  happy,  country 
squire ; "  but  Henry,  his  son  by  a 
second  marriage,  was  still  a  boy  when 
his  father  was  aheady  a  fair  Hebrew 
scholar,  aa  ardent  numismatist,  and  an 


extremely  learned  Latter- Day  mystic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic 
and  Persian,  a  deep  rooted  passion  for 
philology,  and  the  hirgest  collection 
of  St.  Helena  coins  in  England.  Hu 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Switser^ 
land  to  indulge  in  **  spiritualistio 
orgies  "  without  Ins  wife's  knowledge, 
and  it  wan  during  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions that  Henry  was  entrusted 
witli  the  sacred  secret  on  which  the 
Htory  tonis.  His  fether  showed  him 
a  jewelled  eroas  which  had  been  the 
first  Mrs.  Aylwin's  most  cherished 
po«^session,  and  asked  him  to  promise 
that  it  «honld  he  burierl  with  him. 
It  seemed  a  hanaltjaij  fancy,  but 
Henry  who  was  eighteen  and  a  con* 
finned  materialist  thought  it  *' sa- 
voured of  sapmstition  "  and  *'  hesitated 
to  become  a  party  to  such  an  under- 
taking." He  pointerl  out  to  his  father 
that  the  cross  would  certainly  be 
stolen,  but  Mr.  Aylwin  ha<l  foreseen 
this  objection.  His  oolBn  was  to  be 
guarded  by  a  enrse  written  in  Hebrew 
and  HSwgliA ;  he  had  "  printed  the 
Engli'^h  version  in  lai'ge  letters  so 
that  any  would-be  despoiler  must  scm) 
it  and  read  it  at  once  by  the  dimmest 
lantern  light."  He  had  not  taken 
the  same  tronble  with  the  Hebrew, 
perhaps  because  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  intending  despoiler  would  be  able 
to  rea  l  Hebrew  however  plainly  it 
was  printed.  "  If  on  my  deatli-bod," 
he  continued,  "  I  tliought  this  beloved 
cross  would  erer  get  into  other  hand^, 
I  should  die  a  maniae." 

This  appeal  only  "  irritated  and 
hardened "  Henry,  who  thought  his 
father  was  behaving  like  a  maniac 
alreaciy,  but  he  ended  by  giving  the 
required  promise.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
the  sequel  Kr.  Aylwin  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  old 
church  on  the  cliff,  but  even  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  Mrs.  Aylwin  was 
uneasy  alxiut  the  jewels.  She  sus- 
pected   Wynne    (the  disreputable 
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fnther  of  the  beantifiil  Winifrod 

whom  Henry  had  lored  from  child- 
hood) of  evil  designs^  but  Henry  told 
her  she  was  unjust ;  *'  "Wynne,"  he 
said,  *'  though  poor  and  degrade  1  now, 
is  a  gentleman  born  and  is  nu  more 
likdy  to  violate  a  tomb  th&n  the 
best  Aylwin  that  ever  lived.**  That 
evening,  however,  a  sense  of  undefined 
dread  came  over  liim.  "Why  did 
I  move  from  room  to  room?  What 
was  goading  ine  >  .  .  .  It  was 
too  hideoas  to  confront.  Why  should 
I  oonfront  itt"  Then  he  decided 
that  the  idea  wa-s  "a  figment  of 
an  over-wrought  brain."  "Destiny 
would  never  play  any  man  a  trick 
like  tliat  which  I  ha\e  dared  to 
dream  of.  Among  human  calamities 
it  wonld  be  at  once  the  most  block- 
ing and  the  most  whisislGal.  .  .  . 
For  a  num  to  love,  to  dote  upon  a  girl 
whose  father  is  the  %ii)lator  of  his 
own  father's  tomb  [his  emotion  here 
got  the  better  of  his  pronouns  but  we 
know  what  he  meant],  a  wretoh  who 
has  called  down  upon  himself  the  most 
terrible  curse  of  a  dead  man  that  has 
ever  been  uttered,— that  would  be 
a  fate  too  fantastically  cmel  to  be 
permitted  by  Heaven." 

He  then  thougiit  of  going  to  bed, 
but  instead  he  leaned  ont  of  the 
window  and  gassed  towards  the  church 
where»  he  reflected,  "  the  sin  of  sacri- 
lege might  at  this  moment  be  going 
on."  And  so  indeed  it  was.  The 
degraded  and  ungentler«iauly  Wynne 
opened  the  coffin  that  night  and  stole 
the  jewels,  apparently  without  sitting 
down  first  to  read  the  curse  whidi 
began  to  work  without  loss  of  time. 
It  overtook  the  robber  in  the  shape 
of  a  landslip  which  killed  him  on  his 
way  home ;  and  the  discovery  of  his 
body,  with  tiie  cross  upon  it^  was 
too  much  for  his  daughter's  brain. 
Winifred  had  previously  found  the 
curse  l)lowing  about  the  beacli,  and 
knew  too  well  the  fate  that  must 


befall  the  despoiler's  cihild ;  she  wan- 
dered distraught    into    the  Welsh 

mountains,  and  Henry,  ordenng  a 
portmanteau  to  Ije  packed  and  placing 
in  it  all  his  ready  ca-li  ( m  imprudent 
thing  to  do),  set  out  m  puraiuL. 

He  did  not  discover  her  until  her 
senses  had  been  restored  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  gipsy  Sinfi,  Mho  fell 
in  love  witli  AyUvin  and  re.sohed  to 
make  him  happy  at  any  cost.  8inli 
oveilieai-d  the  painter  D'Arcy  and  a 
Doctor  Mivart  discussing  a  means, 
known  to  the  staff  of  the  Salpetri^r^ 
of  transferring  hysterical  symptoms 
from  one  patient  to  another  by  a 
powei-ful  magnet,  and  she  says  in  her 
simple  way :  "  Grorgio  cuss  can't 
touch  Komany.  But  if  you  liiid  you 
can  pass  the  cuss  on  to  me,  I'll  stand 
the  cuss  all  the  same."  Her  offer  is 
accepted ;  two  couches  are  placed 
side  by  side,  with  a  large  maipict 
between  them,  and  presently  Winifred 
is  perfectly  sane,  wliile  poor  »Sinfi  is, 
in  her  own  words,  ''  a-grinnin'  and  a- 
jabb«rin'  under  the  cuss."  The  curse, 
however  soon  works  itself  out  of  her 
Sjjrstem  and  the  book  ends  happily 
and  morally  with  Winifred  saying  to 
her  lover,  Become  a  painter,  Henry  ! 
Become  a  painter  !  No  man  ever  yet 
satisfied  a  true  woman  who  did  not 
work — work  hard  at  something — any- 
thing— if  not  in  the  active  aflhirs  of 
life,  in  the  world  of  art." 

"Thus  crudely  put,"  says  The 
Bookman  (referring  to  its  own  sum- 
mary of  the  story,  not  to  mine,)  "  the 
plot  may  sound  sensational,  melodra- 
matic,'' and  here  the  Bookman  and  Z 
are  agreed ;  "  but  that,"  it  goes  on 
loyally,  "  is  where  tho  master's  art 
comes  in,"  and  about  that  I  cannot 
feel  so  certain.  However,  tlie  plot  of 
a  romance  is  not  generally  considered 
its  most  important  point;  it  is  tiie 
vitality  of  the  characters,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  narrative,  the  charm  of 
the  style  which  decide  its  iate.  All 
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we  aak  of  the  people  in  a  romance 
i«  that  iliflj  ahcnld  do  sometitiiig  in- 
toPMting  aod  do  it  m  if  thej  mte 
alim  In  tfaeso  nBpocts,  I  regret  to 
sar,  AvLWiN  is  a  failure.  As  a 
romance,  it  is  rhill, — and  let  me 
observe  here  how  a(i  visible  it  i»  to 
define  one's  position  at  the  outset,  for 
if  we  were  ooiuidering  it  in  cne  ol 
the  many  other  aspects  in  whicb  its 
levlewei'B  have  beheld  it,  as  an  op^- 
mi<stic  rnnfrontint;  of  the  cosmogony, 
for  insUiiice,  we  could  not  justly  find 
this  fault  with  it ;  it  would  be  unfair 
to  eipect  e  oonfronting  of  tiie  oo^ 
mogony,  however  optinustiiH  to  ipMlcle 
with  wit  or  to  throb  with  passion. 
Bwt  a  romance  is  a  very  difiorent 
thing  ;  at  least  it  should  be  different, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  not.  "  The 
reader,"  aays  Literature  hopefully, 
"soon  gets  into  the  right  spirit hat 
this  is  only  true  if  the  right  spirit  for 
novel-reading  is  a  resolute  determina- 
tion to  complct<»  an  undertaking,  how- 
ever diflicult  or  distasteful  it  may  be. 

It  may  ueem  paradoxical  to  attri- 
hnte  the  dnlneaa  «rf  Atlww  partly 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
lunatics  in  it,  bat  the  troih.  ui  that^ 
while  one  lunatic  is  alwavs  welcome 
in  a  work  of  fiction,  particularly  if  he 
ha»  a  b<»nicidal  tendency,  five  are 
more  than  enough.  In  Atlwut  the 
lather  ol  the  hero  is  a  nonomaniao ; 
the  heroine  loses  her  reason  on  page 
118  and  docs  not  recover  it  until  the 
end  of  the  sfnrv  ;  the  mind  of  Sinfi 
the  gipsy  t^mi)oi*arily  unhinged  ;  the 
painter  Wilderspin  is  sufficiently  off 
his  halanoe  to  believe  that  his  dead 
mother,  the  female  Uacksmith  ol 
Oldhill,  has  sent  him  a  *' spiritual 
body  "  to  serve  as  a  moiTfl  ;  m^l  \\  !ien 
the  hero  "  bounds  along  tiie  pavement, 
as  though  propelled  by  wings,  scarify 
seeming  to  toaoh  the  pavement  with 
his  ieieb,**  ottering  meanwhile  **mad 
peals  of  <krisive  laughter "  and  stop- 
ping (as  we  might  have  been  left  to 


gue^  for  ourselves)  "  ui  a  cold  per- 
spiration," he  mnst  have  been  within 
measorable  distanoe  of  bounding  into 
the  nearest  police-station,  to  be  rde> 

gated  thence  to  Hanwell.  T)\e  pre- 
sence of  so  many  deranged  persons  in 
a  story  produces  an  atmosphere  of 
oppressive  monotony ;  and  when  it 
is  added  that  Winifrsd's  father  was 
a  drunkard,  that  Mrs.  Gudgeon,  the 
model,  was  another,  and  that  Henry's 
mother  was  a  prey  to  the  agonies 
of  remorse,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  us  find  liie  novel  rather  heavy 
reading. 

Another  explanation  of  the  dulnees 
of  Atlwih  may  be  found  in  the  high 

moral  key  in  which  the  conversations 
are  pitched.  When  Henry  told 
Winifred  he  loved  her,  at  lirst  bhe 
only  said,  "  Oh,  air  !  Oh,  Henry  1  '* 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife^ 
"die  gave  one  hysterical  sob,  and 
swayed  till  she  nearly  fell  on  the 
sand,  and  said  while  lier  face  shone 
like  a  pearl,  *  Henry's  wife  ! '  "  But 
she  soon  recovered  buUicieutly  to  reply 
in  a  manner  which  oonvinoed  Henry 
that  she  was  *'more  than  his  own 
equal  in  coltDre.**  She  told  him  she 
could  not  marry  a  rich  man  because 
her  Welsh  annt  had  told  her  "dreadful 
things  about  the  demoralising  power 
of  ribhes  in  onr  time."  *'J>readfal 
thingsl''  says  Henry;  *'what  were 
th^,  Winnie?"  "She  told  me," 
says  Winnie,  "how  insatiable  is  the 
greed  for  pleasure  at  this  time.  She 
told  me  that  the  passion  of  vanity 
.  .  .  lias  taken  the  form  of  money- 
wondiip  in  our  time,  sapping  all  the 
noblest  instincts  in  men  and  women* 
.  .  8he  told  me  dreadful  stories 
about  children  with  expectations  of 
great  wealth  .  .  .  uho  counted 
the  years  and  months  and  dayt«  that 
kqit  them  from  tiie  gold  which  modem 
society  finds  to  be  more  precioas  than 
honour,  family,  heroism,  genius,  and 
all  that  was  held  preoioitB  in  less 
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matorittUaed  ^imm,"   Yet  there  was 

a  chance  for  Henry.  "  But  still  I 
hopo  and  l^'Hpve  that  in  a  year's  time 
prosperity  will  not  have  worked  in 
you  any  of  tlie  mischief  that  my  aunt 
feared.  For  yon  have  a  noble  nataie^ 
Henry,  and  to  apoil  you  will  not  be 
easy."  The  young  man  was  pro- 
foundly affected,  as  well  he  might 
ho,  hv  these  sentiments.  When  she 
.'iuuouiiced  hei'  intention  of  becoming 
a  governesSi  he  answeied  bravely,  that 
"to  ehow  you  that  the  l^roey  of 
wealth  yon  dread  has  not  destroyed 
mc  as  a  man,"  ho  would  still  marry 
her  ill  a  yeiir'u  time  :  and  when  thoy 
met  after  their  sad  reparation,  one 
of  his  first  questions  was,  *'  Has  the 
hardening  effect  of  wealth  coaraened 
my  expression  t" 

This  is  a  tone  too  lofty  to  capture 
the  sympathy  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
perhaps  because  the  inat<'rialisod  tieips, 
in  which,  by  no  fault  of  liin  own,  iie 
lives,  have  hardened  hie  eeneilnlities. 
It  seema  to  him  impoaaible  to  imagine 
a  girl  of  seventeen  talking  as  Winifred 
does ;  and  if  it  were  not  impossible, 
it  woidd  still  he  extremely  unpleasant. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  tuid  that 
she  ooold  unbend  on  occasion.  She 
had  propoaed,  fbr  example^  to  make 
Henry's  pies  when  they  were  married, 
and  to  this  he  had  objected.  "  Be- 
ean?*e,"  said  he,  "let  me  once  taste 
something  made  by  tho^o  tanned 
fingers  and  how  could  I  ever  after- 
warda  eat  anything  made  by  a  man- 
cook!  I  should  say  to  that  poor 
cook,  '  Wliere  is  the  Winifred  flavour, 
cook?  I  don't  ta^te  tlirise  tanned 
fingers  here.'  And  then  su])poae  you 
were  to  die  first,  ^^'illif^ed,  why  I 
ahoold  have  to  atarve,  just  for  want 
of  a  little  Winifred  flavour  in  the 
pie-oruat.''  Tin's  jvnnderous  playful- 
ness amused  Winifred  immensely. 
** '  Oh,  Hal,  ymi  dear,  dear  fellow,' 
she  shrieked,  in  an  ecstasy  of  deliglit 
at  this  nonsense." 


We  are  a  little  prejudiced  against 

Winifred  ("the  dream  creature"  of 
liiTKHATi  HK)  hy  a  "  pale-fueed  lady 
of  extraordinary  culture,"  who  tells 
Henry  that  "  the  sweet  girl  he  is 
aeeking  ia  one  of  the  moat  gifted 
young  women  living."  I  cannot 
beUeve  tiiat  to  call  any  girl  a  gifted 
young  woman  is  to  do  her  tnie  kind- 
ness ;  but  even  that  is  less  ohjeetion- 
able  than  Wiuif red's  habit  of  uttering 
"heart-quelling  yeUa"  as  ahe  leapa 
away  (ahe  ia  extiemely  agile)  from  her 
porauers.  A  modem  heroine  ia  per> 
mitted  a  larp^e  amount  of  licence  :  she 
may  l>e  anytiiin^  from  a  telegraph- 
clerk  to  a  pirate  ;  but  there  are  still 
a  few  things  she  must  not  do  if  she 
values  the  reader'a  regard,  and  thta  ia 
one  of  them.  Winifred  m\'j.ht  have 
wept  or  wailed  to  a  oonbiderable 
extent  without  estrang^inix  lis  from 
her  ;  we  cannot  like  the  dream- 
creature  when  she  ycUa.  Uut  perhaps 
this  habit  of  here  ia  aignifioant  of  the 
deliberate  nnoonventionality  at  wlueh 
tiie  author  aims.  "Aylwin  is  not 
quite  lik(»,—  ill  fact  it  is  mnst  unlike 
■ — any  book  that  ever  preceded  it," 
says  The  Bookman,  and  in  some 
reepects  thia  la  certainly  trae.  I 
cannot  recall  any  hero  of  romance 
who  is  permitted  to  behave  as  Aylwin 
does,  for  instance,  when  he  dis- 
covers his  lost  sweetheart  alone  in  a 
Welsh  cottage.  Pluni^ed  in  ine<lita- 
tion,  she  cannot  be  induced  to  take 
any  notice  of  him,  ao  he  goea  outaide 
and  thunders  frantically  on  the  front- 
door* and  when  that  has  no  effect, 
he  re-enters  the  house.  "  There 
fciiriously  enough]  she  was,  sitting 
luiaiovably  before  the  fire,  in  the  same 
reverie.  I  coughed  and  hemmed,  aotdy 
at  firat)  then  more  loodly,  finally  with 
such  vigour  tliat  I  ran  the  risk  of 
damaging  my  throat.  ,  .  That 
she  should  still  be  unconscious  of  my 
presence  was  unaccouiitabh\  for  I 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  rug  gazing  at 
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her.  Again  I  coughed  and  hemmed, 
bat  without  prodaoing  the  smaUeat 
eflbet  .  .  .  FmaUy  I  gave  » 
desperate  'Halloo.'"  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  (lovot^^'d  lover  coui^hinj^ 
and  hallooing  at  his  betrothed,  at  the 
risk  of  damaging  his  throat,  has  no 
parallel,  so  £ar  as  I  know,  in  romantic 
litemtiire.  It  is,  as  Thc  BoaKH ax 
says  of  the  whole  volonu^  '*all  Mr. 
Watfcs-Dunton's  own." 

Almost  as  trying  in  its  way  as 
AVinnie's  excursions  into  the  field 
o£  cumparativti  luuiality,  is  Henry's 

habit  of  lialting  on  his  way  through 
die  narratiTe  to  otter  Tofiectioiis  which 
he,  poor  boy,  evidently  believes  to  be 

porffctly  novel.  "  Among  all  the 
agentii  of  soul-torture  that  have  ever 
stung  mankind  to  madueHs,  Itcmorse 
is  by  Isr  the  most  appalling ;  of  all 
nuut's  fbeolties  imagination  is  the 
most  kwless ;  hunuui  personality  is  the 
crowning  wonder  of  tlie  universe  — 
these  are  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives  after  mucli  intellectual  effort, 
and  lie  records  them  with  a  confidence 
in  their  complete  originality  wlucb 
woold  be  pathetic  if  it  were  not  pre> 
tentious  and  tiresome. 

The  two  lea«t  <1"pro^sinf»  people  in 
the  book  are  tlie  gipsy  Sinfi  and  Ivord 
Sleaford.  1  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as 
to  join  the  writer  in  limnaiOBi  in 
rsiiking  any  <d  Mr.  Watts-Donton's 
woDsen  with  "the  few  immortal  women 
of  the  imacrination," — with  Desdemona 
and  KosaUnd,  for  example,  with  Bea- 
trix Esmond  and  Diana  Vernon — but 
if  Sinfi  had  been  a  little  less  loquadoos, 
and  her  English  a  little  less  grotesque^ 
she  would  have  been  a  delightful  girL 
Lord  Sleaford,  too,  is  quite  entertain- 
ing ;  but  he  is  only  dropped  into  the 
middle  of  the  story  for  the  double 
purpose  of  aKtiihtiiig  Mm.  Gudgeon  in 
her  strennons  efflbrts  to  provide  ooooio 
reliel^  and  ol  lending  his  yadbt  to 
iJie  hero  when  hia  health  requires  a 
ennse;  and  he  is  whisked  oat  of  it 


again  before  we  have  seen  as  much 
of  him  as  we  shoold  like. 

With  the  style  of  Atlwiit  the  re 

viewers  are  all  very  much  pleased. 
"It  is  written,"  says  The  Bookman, 
"  in  llawless  English."  "  The  narra- 
tive AH  supplied  by  Aylwin  is  charac- 
terised," says  Thb  Athenjeum,  "by 
the  qaalities  of  narrative  at  its 
highest,  tiie  qualities  by  which  the 
great  story-tellers  have  held  their 
readers."   Here  is  a  specimen  of  it 

1  turned  to  Kujtton  a  cripple  no 
longer.  I  returned  cmcd,  I  say.  But 
how  entangled  is  this  web  of  oin-  liff  I 
Uow  almost  impossible  is  it  tiiat  good 
should  come  unmixed  with  ovil«  or  evil 
tinmixed  with  ^ood  !  At  >rarf:rr\tr.  where 
the  bracing  air  did  more,  i  doubt  not, 
towards  my  restoration  to  health  than  sU 
tlio  nicdicint's, — at  Marj^atc  my  brother 
drank  in  his  death-poison.  During  the 
very  last  days  of  oor  stay  he  eaui^ht 
scarlet-fever.  In  a  fortniijht  hf  was 
dead.  The  shock  to  me  was  very 
severe.  It  laid  my  mother  prostrate 
for  months. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goe^  this 
does  not  hold  the  reader  at  all.  On 
Uie  contrary,  he  finds  himself  presently 
offering  to  bet  that  Atlwik  has  more 
jerky  little  sentences  in  a  page  than 
any  other  novel  of  the  day ;  and 
although  this  waq^or  might  create  nn 
int<'rest  in  the  work,  it  would  not 
really  be  of  a  legitimate  kind.  Take 
again  an  easmple  of  the  style  at  a 
h^her  levd. 

In  a  few  days  T  ]'  ff  London  and  went 
to  North  Wales.  Uppobile  to  lue  iu  thc 
railway  oaniage  sat  wa  elderly  lady,  into 
whoso  face  T  occasionally  folt  myself  to 
be  staring  in  an  unconscious  way.  But 
I  was  merely  eommnning  with  myself :  I 
was  sayijiR  to  itiyself,  niy  love  of  North 
Wales,  and  especially  of  Snowdon,  is 
certainly  very  strong;  hot  it  is  easily 
aoooontsd  for — it  is  a  matter  uf  tempera- 
ment. .  .  .  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  effect  of  scenery  upon  tiie  ndnds  and 
temperaments  of  those  who  are  nfiti\  e 
to  it.  Bat  temperament  is  a  maMer  of 
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ancestral  conditiom^ ;  the  place  of  one's 
birtii  is  an  accident.  ...  And  then 
I  laughed  at  myself  and  evidently  fright- 
ened the  old  liuly  very  much.  She  did 
not  know  that  underneath  the  soul's 
«Urest  struggle  —  the  struggle  of  per* 
scmality  with  the  tyranny  of  the  ances* 
tral  blood — there  is  an  awful  sense  of 
humour — a  lauchter  funconquerable  and 
vet  intotatMble)  at  tae  deei^est  of  all 
incongruities,  the  inooagmity  of  &te'« 
game  with  man. 

TbMe  ate  fiur  speouneot  d  the 
iiivmtiTe»  and  moBt  readers  wiU,  I 
•napect,  agree  with  me  that  Ths 
Daily  Chronicle  is  correct  in  sijiiintf 
that  "the  writer's  close  fcli-'W-lup 
with  some  of  the  most  poweiful  men 
of  his  time^  has  apparently  never 
touohed  his  styto."  The  pasMge 
quoted  reminds  me  less  of  tiie  great 
story-tellers  of  the  past  than  of  a 
popular  writer  of  the  present  time, 
who  seems  likely  in  the  matter  of 
editioiis  to  find  the  author  of  Atlwin 
a  dangerous  rivaL  When  Henry 
Aylwin  talks,  as  he  often  doefl^  tO 
his  mother  and  his  aunt  ("a  com- 
monplace slave  of  convention "  with 
**au  inferior  intellect  and  an  insect- 
soul,"  au  well  as  a  HtupiU  prejudice 
in  &v0ar  of  dressing  for  dinner,)  <A 
"a  flunkey  soeiety  like  this  of  oars» 
—a  society  whose  structure  politioa], 
niornl  ;iii(l  religious  is  based  on  an 
adamantine  rock  of  paltry  snobbery," 
and  of  "the  tyranny  of  the  blatant 
bugbear  eaUed  Societyi"  we  can  hardly 
tsil  to  recall  the  impassioned  de- 
nunciations whicli  were  heaped  upon 
the  same  corrupt,  unhapp}'  abstrac- 
tion in  Tmk  Sohhows  ok  Satan.  And 
wlien  Aylwin  grindH  his  t«eth  and 
muttei^  "  I  am  in  the  toils  !  " — when 
he  snaps  his  fingers  and  says,  "  TktU 
for  tiie  curse !  " — ^whea  tiie  painters 
addre«  each  other  as  awn  cher  and 
speak  of  a  meeting  as  a  r^eontre, — 
when  Mrs.  Aylwin  (a  lady  with 
"patrician  features")  ailude.H  tu  the 
despoQer^s  thSIld  with  a  haughty  ghmoe 


of  inofbble  scorn,  we  are  tempted 
to  question  Thk  Daily  CnROViri.K's 
other  a-ssertion  that  Mr.  ^^''att.s- 
Duntou  reminds  us  ot  uu  one  except 
Ebeneser  Jones. 

Nor  can  I  Hunk  the  creator  of 
Aylwin  always  happy  in  hia  imagery. 
When  Henry,  in  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Mist,  clasjis  the  dis- 
tracted girl  to  liis  breast, — "  Dear 
Prince,"  said  Winifred,  "  how  delight- 
fiiUy  warm  you  are  t  How  kind  of 
you !  But  are  not  your  arms  a  little 
too  tight,  dear  Princ©  1  Poor  Winnie 
cannot  breathe.  And  this  thump, 
thump,  thump,  like  a — like  a — fire- 
engine^ — ah  1 "  One  liardiy  requires 
to  be  either  a  poet  or  an  artist^  or 
even  to  have  the  critic^a  ifarm  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  testhetica,  to  realise 
that  a  fire-engine  is  an  incongruous 
object  to  introduce  among  the  mists 
of  Snowdon ;  but  the  author  is  so 
pleased  with  the  Gomparison  that  we 
meet  with  it  more  than  oncOb  *'Bat» 
Henry,  you  surely  are  stall  very  un- 
well," says  Winifred  on  another 
occasion  "  Your  heart  is  thump- 
ing underneath  my  ear  like  a  fire- 
eugina"  "Tliey  aie  all  love-thumpa 
for  Winifred,"  said  he  "  with  pretended 
jocoaity,''  **tiiey  are  all  love-thnmpa 
for  my  Winnie."  And  when  unseen 
he  watches  her  dancing  on  the  beaoh 
("  to  amuse  poor  Snap,  who  is  out  of 
sorts  ")  "  she  redoubled  her  gymnastic 
exertions,  she  twirled  round  with  the 
velocity  of  an  engine^whed.*'  Given 
a  lonely  shore,  a  moonlit  sea  and  a 
Cymric  maid,  might  we  not  fairly 
expect  some  more  ct}iorn;i1  picture 
than  "Winifred  going  round  with  the 
grace  of  a  bit  of  machinery  and  atop* 
ping  presently  to  pantf 

To  many  people  the  foot  tihat  some 
of  the  characters  in  Aylwht  are  bfr 
lieve^l  to  be  drawn  from  the  life 
•^pcm.s  its  cliief  attraction.  It  wa.s, 
apparently,  a  oertam  doubt  as  to  the 
morality  of  this  metiiod  of  bidding 
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for  the  popular  vote  which  withheld 
tbe  mtbor  from  publishing  it  sooner ; 
and  If  it  be  true  that  De  Castro  is 
the  easily  recognisable  portrait  of  a 
"remarkable  man  who  dif*!  «oino  nino 
years  ago,"  his  scruples  were  uoL  witli- 
out  juiitificatiou.  "  It  is  nob  to  be 
soppoaed,"  says  the  Daily  Cbbonicu 
wwnnly,  "tfaiifc  the  man  who  m  qjnte 
of  h&l  qaaliftoatMXDS,  his  right,  and  it 
were  almost  said  his  duty,  has  ref  uHed 
to  writ«^  Rossctti's  life,  should  drag 
him  into  a  novel  to  give  ze8t  to  a 
navratiTe  otherwise  over  tame."  It 
would  probably  never  have  ooonrred 
to  anyone  to  sappoee  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  exactly  what  has  been 
done  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
it  more  precise!}'.  Tf  those  who  knew 
lioii&etti  bebb  are  content  with  the 
portrait  of  him  which  ia  pieoented 
in  these  pages,  no  one  eke  eurely 
need  complain ;  but  in  the  name  <^ 
humanity  T  must  protest  against 
the  unkind  treatment  dealt  to  the 
other  painter,  Wilderspin.  Air.  Watts- 
Donten  wi^ed  (aoomding  to  TtoB 
iLvrnmrniom)  to  portray  in  him  "an 
eccentric  man  of  genios,  respected  and 
a/^hnired  and  beloved  b}'  the  men  of 
genius  among  wliom  he  moved."  By 
a  curiously  abrupt  adoption  of  the 
realistic  method,  he  not  only  aUows 
Wiiderspin  to  hore  ns,  hot  exhibits 
him  boring  everyone  else  in  the  book. 
In  common  justice  the  painter  should 
have  been  provide]  with  at  leas^t  one 
sympathetic  listener,  but  hi^  fervid 
monologues  seldom  enlihi  auyouen 
attention.  *"I  had  few  porolMMers,' 
says  Wildsiq^  '  till  Froridsnoe  sent 
me  a  good  man  and  great  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend — '  *  Thin  i.s  a  lung- 
wirtdef!  s{>eech  of  yours,  mou  ch^r,' 
yuwucd  CyriL  ,  .  .  '  And  so  you 
foiled  after  all,  Mr.  ^ikterspinf  *  I 
Mdd,  audoiis  to  get  away  that  I 
might  talk  to  Oyril.  <1W  God's 
sake,  take  the  good  madman  away,' 
I  whisperedi  'you  don't  know  how 


his  prattle  harrows  me  just  now."* 
Iheoe  are  certainly  some  of  the  most 
lifelike  passages  in  the  book,  bnt  they 

do  not  produce  a  very  strong  im- 
proMMioii  of  respect  and  admiration. 
V\'iitltn-spin's  lowly  origin  is  neatly 
indicated  by  tlie  care  with  which  ho 
introdimes  fileaford's  title  into  every 
sentence  which  he  addressos  to  that 
nobleman. 

^lucli  lias  been  said  of  the  high 
pure  teaching  of  Aylwix  and  rhe 
author  has  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
a  champion  of  the  r^iritoal  (or  the 
spiritnaHstiOi  as  his  friends  prefer  to 
call  it,)  against  the  materialistic  view 
of  the  universe.  To  a  dispassionate 
reader,  Aylwik  hardly  seoins  to  jush'fv 
bheae  rejoicings.  The  spiritual  outlook 
which  the  writer  in  Litkkature  hails 
as  new  and  coovineing  lies  mainly,  so 
isr  as  I  can  see^  in  the  aasnranoe  that 
every  man  believes  in  a  future  life 
when  he  stands  by  the  death-bed  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  or  lus  D'Arcy 
puts  it|  "at  that  moment  liu  feels  he 
most  eitlMr  accept  a  spiritualistic 
theory  of  the  nniverse  or  go  mad.** 
But  this  outlook  is  no  new  one  ;  it  is 
probably  "  as  old  and  new  at  onee  as 
Nature's  self  ; "  it  a^rtainly  does  not 
date  from  tlie  15th  of  last  October. 
And  if  any  outlook  could  be  "  con- 
vincing," this,  as  presented  in  Atlwih, 
would  .still  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  tlsfory  of  the  universe  did  the 
mtionalistic  hero  accept  in  the  end? 
It  is  impoHsible  to  say.  There  are 
moments  in  which  he  is  more  thaa 
half  persoaded  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
corse  which  at  first  he  despised  as 
"a  mere  collocation  of  maledictory 
wortls  ;  "  '.\tv\  in  one  of  these  spasms 
of  credulity  he  replaces  the  stolen 
cross  in  his  father's  cothu,  urged  by 
Sinfi  and  IVAroy  who  assure  him 
^t  WbsaSnA  cannot  reoofer  till  this 
is  dona  But  between  Winifired's  re- 
covery and  the  replacing  of  the  cross, 
no  oonneoUon  can  be  traced.  Her 
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cure  is  wrought  by  no  mystic  means 
bat  by  the  owterial  aid  ol  a  large 
magnet,  and  tbe  prafesaort  of  8al- 

petriere  appear  tO  convince  Henry 
that  his  first  view  w;>*<  the  correc  t 
one.  "  You  must  nuL  talk  of  its 
being  a  curse,  biuii/'  he  says;  "  it  was 
jurt  an  illnesB  like  any  oth«r  Ulnene, 
and  the  doctor  passed  it  on  to  yon  in 
the  same  way  that  doctora  do  aoma- 
times  pass  on  such  illnesses.  Doctor?? 
can't  cure  curses,  you  know  I  "  The 
reader  '\h  i\i\x&  left  uncertain  as  to 
whether  Aylwin  was  truly  converted 
to  "a  apuitnaliatic  theory  of  the 
universe  by  his  temporary  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  curse;  and  if  so, 
whcthor  his  faith  survived  the  busi- 
ne«ij  with  the  magnet  or  noi.  These 
are  subjects  on  which  the  novelist 
shonld  not  have  left  vs  in  the  dark, 
although  from  a  more  aarions  point  of 
view  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence.  The  belief  that  failure 
to  gratify  a  dead  man's  whim  could 
be  avenged  by  the  wrecking  of  two 
innocent  lives,  by  the  simple  means  of 
a  written  corse  laid  in  his  oofBn,  is 
hardly  less  irraligioiis  than  the  ma* 


terialism  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Such 
a  device  is  bettor  fi^ied  to  serve 
as  the  ground^work  of  a  Christmas 
Annual  than  as  a  bulwark  <>f  the 
doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  for 
nsy  the  nninitsated,  the  common  hefd» 
to  oflbr  our  sinoerest  oondolenoes  to 
Mr.  Watta-Dunton.     How  it  may 

stand  as  nn  optimistic  confrontinjj;  of 
the  cosmogony  1  cannot  say,  for  I 
have  not  the  remotest  conception  what 
those  sounding  syllables  may  mean  ; 
bat  certainly  neither  aa  a  novel  nor 
as  a  review  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  age  is  it  possible  to  take 
Ayi.wtx  seriously.  Yet  it  mi^fht  have 
pa8i^  in  the  unrecorded  crowd  that 
comes  and  goes  through  tiie  doors  of 
the  drcolating  library.  Those  who 
for  roaaons  best  known  to  themselves 
have  tried  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  masterpieeo  have  done  its  authw 
no  kindly  turn.  He  luis  Hj>paiently 
no  enemies,  or  he  has  been  well  able 
to  protect  himsdif  from  them;  was 
there  no  one  to  save  him  from  his 
friends  t 
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CHAFTBB  IV. 

It  wa.s  four  o'clock  in  the  aftornoon, 
aiad  the  south  winrj  of  the  palace, 
which  contained  the  Paiiha'ii  private 
fiiite  of  rooms,  ww  deierted.  EOb 
EsoeUeaey  was  <mt»  and  Yakla  was 
still  with  her  mother  on  ths  other 
side.  The  Circassians  w^>ro  busy 
with  preparations  for  an  approaching 
wedding,  and  they  too  had  gathered 
together  on  the  other  side,  to  take 
counsel  about  the  new  silk  dresses 
that  they  were  making  for  themselves. 
Margaret  was  the  only  person  left 
in  the  wliole  long  suite  of  wide, 
empty  rooms.  Ay6osha  had  dre.ssed 
the  little  Djem&l-ed-Din,  who  had 
awakened  from  a  long  sleeps  flushed, 
rosy,  and  rather  ctom,  and  she  was 
now  hurrying  throng^  the  garden, 
carrying  him  in  her  arms,  while  her 
voice  came  up  througli  the  open 
windows  calling  to  Margai^t  to 
follow  quickly. 

**  ChOhuk,  (quick)  Mademoiselle, 
chdbuk ! "  she  eried,  hat  Margaret 
lingered  a  moment  longer.  Sac^a 
K&lfa,  Vakla's  own  especial  vkve,  had 
brought  her  a  delicate  pink  turlian, 
the  work  of  Yalda's  own  liands,  and 
with  Mt  manipulations  and  the  aid 
of  many  pins,  had  transformed  her  in 
a  few  niinut€s  into  a  Turkish  lady. 

"  Guzdil,  Marmo7:ellc,  p''k  rpL::4U  ' 
(pretty — very  pretty), "  tlie  girl  said 
No.  473. — VOL.  LXXIX. 


witii  laujj^iing  admiration,  and  then 
she  had  picked  up  the  cloak  and  veil 
laid  out  for  Yalda,  and  had  taken 
them  across      the  other  side. 

Margaret  stood  for  a  moment  be- 
fore oneel  the  kng  nurrors  in  Yalda's 
sitting-room,  and  surveyed  herself 
with  a  smile.  The  long  1  k  of  rioh 
black  silk  that  covered  her  dress 
down  to  her  feet  was  a  Frciu  h  and 
entirely  modem  garment,  but  above 
it,  filling  in  the  heart-shaped  opening 
in  which  the  doak  was  cut  in  firont^ 
and  descending  from  her  turban  over 
her  forehead,  was  an  arrangement  of 
clear  white  muslin,  which,  though 
exceetlingly  simple,  hud  an  astonish- 
ingly becoming  and  picturesque  effect. 
Her  eyes  lookod  <mt  between  the  two 
veils^  and  she  langhed  at  herself  in 
such  strange  gnise.  Then  she  picked 
up  her  gloves  in  a  hurry,  and  flying 
througli  the  empty  rooms,  ahnust  ran 
against  the  Pasha  in  tlie  corridor. 
He  was  coming  out  of  the  geldnUekj 
and  he  stopped  short  in  snrprise  as 
he  found  himself  faoe  to  fiuse  with  a 
veiled  lady  who  was  not  his  wife. 

"  Desfur"  he  exclaimed  hastily,  and 
then  as  the  lady  neither  screamed 
nor  ran  away,  recc^itiou  and  amuse- 
ment flashed  suddenly  into  his  eyes. 
"  MademoiBelle»  it  is  yon  I** he  said  in 
astonishment*  I  did  not  know  you 
in  the  lea^st.  Ton  are  going  out  in 
that  costume  t ' 
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"Yes,  for  a  drive  witii  Hadajme. 

She  thought  you  would  be  out  this 
afternoon,  and  would  not  want  t^  mad 

Englisli  ;  but  if  you  do,  Paslm  " 

"  Not  at  all  ;  I  am  goiug  out,  but 

I  bad  to  attend  an  andieaoe  of  the 
Khedive  firat^  and  nov  I  have  come 
back  to  dbange  into  cooler  elotbes. 

Go  by  all  means,  and  may  yon  enjoy 
yourself  ;  you  have  the  air  "f  n  person 
bent  upon  some  groat  dissipaiiou." 

He  stood  for  a  moment^  barring 
her  way  to  the  stairoaaeb  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  half  smile  in  his  melan- 
choly blue  eyes.  He  was  a  short 
man,  and  ho  was  not  without  that 
inclination  to  stoutness  which  assails 
so  many  of  his  nation  as  they  approach 
the  prime  of  life ;  bat  he  was  never^ 
theless  a  great  Turk,  and  he  had  tiie 
distiiictioQ  of  manner  noticeable  in 
mo^t  of  the  preat  men  of  all  nations. 
Ho  was  usually  dressetl  rather  care- 
lessly iu  iiglit  grey  summer  clothes 
that  were  the  handiwork  of  So^ish 
taOorSy  but  this  affeemoon  he  had  jnst 
come  from  a  levie  at  the  Abdin  Palace, 
and  he  was  wearing  the  splendid  uni- 
form of  a  Turkish  general,  faced  with 
criiuiion  and  gold,  and  covered  with 
decorations.  As  he  stood  there,  stiff 
and  straii^t  and  soldierly,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side  and  the  stars  on  his 
breast,  and  a  smile  in  his  bliw  eyes, 
^[argaret  was  Btruck  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  sudden  wonder  and  regret 
came  over  her.  He  was  considerably 
over  forty,  and  his  monstaohe  was 
gray,  but  he  was  stiU  a  handsome 
man,  and  a  gallant  soldier  that  any 
wife  might  have  been  prood  <d, 
Uow  was  it  that  Valda  

"Do  you  know.  Mademoiselle," 
said  the  Piftsha  suddenly,  "that 
oostnme  suits  yon  remarkably  wellt 
You  make  an  enohanttng  Toikidi 
lady." 

Ho  had  lx?en  studying  her  appear- 
ance while  she  waited  for  him  to 
move  out  of  her  way,  but  Margaret 


had  been  too  deep  in  her  own  refleo- 

tions  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  she  was 
nnpre^iared  for  the  compliment.  The 
coluQi  dtx^pened  on  her  cheeks  Ix'iieath 
the  transparent  muslin,  and  her  gray 
eyes,  that  were  her  prettiest  point, 
looked  up  from  under  their  stnig^t^ 
delicately  drawn  brows  wiih.  an  eil|irsa- 
sion  half  "^tiirthxl,  half  pleased.  FOT 
once  she  did  look  pi-etty,  and  the 
Pasha  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
admiration.  "Host  dmrming,"  he 
repeated,  smiling  at  the  ooofosioa 
which  left  her  without  a  reply* 
^^Adi>  X,  .}fad''i)ioi'*^  !/r,hon  amnsementi" 
And  with  the  courtly  Imjw  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  long  residence 
as  a  young  man  in  a  foreign  country, 
he  passed  on. 

Margareti  flying  qviokly  down  the 
stairs  and  across  the  garden,  presented 
herself  on  the  other  side  with  roses  in 
her  cheeks  that  were  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  her  refusal  to  let  Saceda 
pat  any  rouge  on.  She  found  Yalda 
robing  herself  in  a  great  hmrry  in  the 
littie  dark  chamber  of  one  of  the 
servants  in  the  basement  of  the  palace. 

"  ( )h  here  you  are,  MademoiBell&— 
— how  nice  you  look  !  Really  the 
Ifdthmdk  is  most  becoming  to  you.  It 
almost  reoonciles  me  to  wesring  it  to 
see  you  in  it.  Imagine,  that  tiresome 
Hamida  Hanem  has  only  just  gone^ 
and  a  whole  set  of  ladies  have  arrived. 
I  only  escaped  with  the  greatest 
dilhculty,  and  we  must  go  out  by  the 
back  way  to  avoid  being  seen.** 

The  little  side^oor,  whieh  opened 
out  of  the  Nubian's  den  into  the  shade 
of  the  orange  and  pomegranate  trees 
of  the  outer  garden,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  surreptitious  exits  and 
entrances,  and  they  passed  out  un- 
seen between  the  eloee  shmbbenea. 
In  a  wide  oourtyard  at  the  back  of 
the  palace  a  closed  carriage  with  two 
splendid  black  hors^  was  waiting, 
and  an  Arab  coaehnian  in  a  richly 
embi'oidered  crimson  livery  sat  on  the 
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boaL  HaoetflmiA,  the  hnge  Bondaaeie 
who  always  attended  the  ladies  in 
their  excursions  abroad,  lifted  in  the 

little  Djemal  ed-Din,  and  placed  him 
on  Margaret's  knee,  and  tlien  ha  took 
hijs  place  by  the  coachman,  and  the 
carriage  daahed  out  under  the  arch- 
way alottg  the  road  that  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kiusr  il-Nil  Bridge. 

Valda  was  in  hit^li  spiritH  at  having 
madf  j^ood  her  escape,  and  drawing 
down  the  blinds  of  the  windows  a 
Uttle  way,  ao  tiiat  ahe  ccmld  look  ont 
without  being  too  mnch  eeen,  ahe 
threw  herself  hack  into  a  comer  d 
the  carriage. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  having 
Djem&l  on  your  knee.  Mademoiselle  ?  " 
ahe  asked  anxiously.  "  II  you  find 
him  heavy,  yon  must  hand  him  orer 
to  me.'' 

But  Margaret  was  getting  Tevy 

fond  of  the  little  Djemnl,  and  it  was 
so  rarely  that  he  would  consent  to  sit 
on  her  knee,  that  she  felt  it  something 
of  a  treat  to  have  him.   She  pressed 
a  Idas  upon  bit  golden  corla,  and 
watdied  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
pleasure   the   loC)ks  of  interest  and 
admiration  that   he   attracted  fi*om 
the  passers-by.     Dressed  in  a  pale 
pink  pelisse  that  set  off  his  creamy 
akin  and  gr^t  brown  eyes,  he  was 
indeed  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  he 
carried  himself  with  a  dignity  well 
befitting  hig  diamonds.    Aydost  i  ]  n,d 
persuaded    him    to   relinquish  most 
of  his  decorations  before  he  went  to 
sleep,  bnt  from  one  large  disniofid 
star,  the  very  beantifol  one  that  his 
mother  had  given  him  first,  he  had 
obstinately  refused  to  be  f)arted.  Re 
seemed  to  have  set  his  aflections  on 
that  star,  and  he  hod  insi^ited  upon 
having  it  pinned  on  to  the  front  of 
his  best  frock.   It  gUttered  now  on 
his  left  broast,  and  the  beantifal  baby 
fnoe  looked  out  above  it,  surveying 
with  serious  gravity  the  strange  world 
of  the  crowded  streets. 


"Djemtt  is  alwajrs  good  when  he  is 

taken  out  driving,"  said  his  mothei-, 
"  hut  he  is  not  amusing.  He  looks 
at  e\'er3''thing,  and  Im'  nover  speaks  a 
word.  I  want  to  know  what  he  is 
thinking  about^  but  it  it  no  Uiie  asking 
him;  he  will  not  answer  a  word. 
Look,  Beyjim,  there  are  the  En^ish 
soldiers  that  yon  are  so  fond  of  !  " 

Tliey  were  passing  the  great  court 
of  tlu'  Kasr  il-Nil  barracks,  where  a 
company  of  Kiiglish  soldiers  in  khaiki 
uniform  were  going  through  their 
drilL  BjemAl-ed-Din  watched  them 
with  rapt  attention,  a  world  of 
thought  in  the  <lcep  wells  of  his  eyes, 
and  Margaret  knew  that  as  soon  as 
he  got  home  he  would  t  all  together  a 
band  of  the  slaves,  and  uiarsliall  them 
about  in  exact  imitation  el  the  move- 
ments  that  he  now  witneaaed;  but 
he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

The  carriage  rolled  swiftly  on,  past 
the    windows   of    the  raany-storiod 
square  building,  where  the  men  of 
the   North  Staffordshire  Regiment 
might  be  seen  staring  ouf>  in  ▼arious  ' 
stages  of  undress,  upon  the  crowd 
below  ;  then  on  to  the  bridge  across 
the  Nile,  with  its  endless  stream  of 
humanity  of  every  race  auv"* 
ever  crossing  and  recrossing.  The 
lyeet  ran  in  front  to  dear  the  way, 
ior  the  bridge  that  afternoon  was  a 
scene  of  pandemonium.    Besides  the 
press  of  Arabs,  T^efrroes,  and  Euro- 
peans of  all  nations  that  overflowed 
from  the  side  walks,  and  the  throng 
of  carriages  and  donkeys  and  bi- 
cyeles  in  the  road,  a  long  string  of 
camels  was  coming  in  £n>m  the  desert 
to  supply  the  Government  for  a  com- 
ing campaign  ;  and  the  wild  looking 
Bedouins,  who  were  perched  on  their 
backs,  came  on  in  calm  impassive 
dignity,  making  all  the  world  give 
way  before  them. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  rumours 
of  war ;  but  that  only  seemed  to 
quicken  the  full  pulses  of  social  life 
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in  CUrOk  mod  the  atocm  of  faflhloii- 
Md  eqnipagee  in  the  puk  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  Kile  had  never 
been  fuller.  Sraartly-dn^ssfHl  English 
ladies  whose  fair  complexions  looked 
ail  the  fairer  from  the  contrast  with 
the  dark  faces  around  them;  French 
and  Itelian  beantiei^  len  fur  bat 
mora  nuMrveUonsly  attired  ;  gtont 
Pishas  on  MiMittg  poni^,  and  slight 
E^jyptian  princes  drivinp;  high  dog- 
carts— tlie  M  hoit!  world  of  Cairo,  high 
and  low,  was  abroad  that  afternoon 
in  the  wide  drive  nnder  the  i^nvading 
aoaoiaa ;  and  the  bare-legged  oat- 
ranners  in  thoir  flowing  white 
draperies  and  embroidered  jaikcts, 
flow  on  in  front,  calHncj  pjonoral 
atteutiuu  to  the  approach  of  rank  and 
fashion. 

Between  the  graoefol  etems  of  a 
grove  of  palms  that  firinged  the  bank 
ci  the  Nile  was  a  beaatifal  view  of 

the  city  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
river,  its  \\  liite  palaces,  mosques,  and 
ijiiiiarots  shlmng  along  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  CStsdd,  crowned  with 
the  great  dome  and  slender  minarets 
of  the  moeqae  of  Moh&mmed  Ali, 
standing  out  anii'"^  tlie  rosy  heights 
juouattam  hills.  It  was  all 
steeped  in  the  intense  golden  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  exquisite 
effeot  of  odoor  was  something  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Margaret  had  never 
seen  this  view  before,  and  she  would 
have  wanted  to  look  at  nothtn;^  ch^  ; 
but  Valda  wa«  more  intereste<l  in  the 
carriages  that  were  dashing  pant,  and 
her  conversation  was  all  aboat  the 
people  in  them. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  view,"  she 
said  ;  **  but  if  one  looks  on  that  side, 
one  misses  all  the  carriages  that  meet 
us,  and  I  want  to  see  who  is  here. 
It  is  Friday,  luckily,  and  Fridays  and 
Sandays  are  the  best  days — we  shall 
see  all  the  world.  Ah  !  there  is  the 
Oomtesse  C.  all  in  w^hite,  with  a 
figure  like  a  girl  o£  eighteen.  And  she 


is  certainly  a  long  way  over  rixtj,— 
really    these    Rnglish    ladies  are 

wonderful  1 " 

*'  Is  she  Eiifjlish  ?  '*  {iskcfl  Margaret. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  English  ;  slie  has 
married  a  Frenchman,  but  she  is 
English  herself,  like  most  of  the  great 
ladSes  here.  They  say  she  goes  to 
Flaris  twioe  a  year  for  her  complexion, 
and  it  seems  to  be  worth  while  ;  she 
gets  a  good  effect  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. She  comes  to  see  me  some- 
times, but  I  think  it  is  more  for  my 
hosband's  sake  than  mine.  Bhe  is 
qoite  devoted  to  him,  bat  he  does 
not  admire  her  artiBoial  charms,  and 
he  is  not  particularly  grateful." 

"That  is  a  compliment  to  yon  th.it 
you  ought  to  appreciate,"  remarked 
Margaret. 

«0h,  I  don't  know,  I  don*t  think 
I  shoold  very  much  mind — ah,  lool^ 
look  qoiok,  Mademoiselle  !  That  thin, 
dark  yotinsr  man  in  the  high  dog-cart, 
did  you  observe  him  I  That  is  Prince 
G." 

<*And  thepretfy  fsBhiomible  woman 
with  him,  U  she  the  Frincesst" 
"  Oh  dear  no,  he  is  not  married. 

And  she, — ^but  surely  you  have  heard 
about  ATi-s  X.?  It  is  a  scanflnl  tliat 
every Uxiy  knows;  but  of  cour,s<;  this 
is  your  first  winter  here,  and  you 
have  not  had  time  to  hear  abont  any* 
thing  yet." 

It  was  little  indeed  that  Margaret 
knew  ahoMt  Cairo  scandals,  but  she 
heard  plenty  in  the  next  half-hour. 
Vaida  seemed  to  know  all  the  noto- 
rieties of  tlie  town,  and  she  reooonted 
their  histories  and  diacaased  the 
skdetons  in  their  cupboards  with  a 
mastery  of  the  subject  and  a  know- 
ledge of  details  that  ama^rrl  the 
English  girl.  "  How  do  you  know 
all  this,  Hanem  ? "  she  asked.  ' '  Where 
can  yoa  possibly  hear  all  these 
stories  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  know  all  that  goes  on," 
Valda  answered  smiling;  "we  ara  not 
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{foiteso  ignorant  as  these  European 
ladies  imagine    Thej  anmse  me  so 

nraeh  whm  they  oome  to  call,  and 
talk  to  as  as  if  we  wore  like  little 
chiltlroii.  Ati<l  n]\  the  time,  wo  know 
all  about  tiieiii,  and  all  about  the 
liu^^bandii'  little  comedies, — things  that 
ihej  do  not  even  guess  aV 

Margavet  was  sUeni.  She  did  not 
think  that  such  discourse  was  at  all 
edifying  ;  but  knowing  that  s}io  %Tould 
do  no  i^ood  hy  expressinj^  her  opinion, 
she  changed  the  subject  by  pouiiiiig 
out  a  very  smart  brougham  with  a 
iqfnrited  pair  of  greys  that  was  ooming 
np. 

"Oh,  that  is  Mftrad  Ali  Pasha's 
c«rrift<>:o,"  said  Valda.  "  Harntda  told 
me  that  she  meant  to  take  a  turn 
round.  Yea,  there  she  is,  and  the 
old  Anftna  with  her.** 

A  vision  of  smiUng  eym  and 
delicate  colours  under  white  muslin 
veils  Hashed  past,  and  Valda  leaned 
forward  a  little  to  i]fi\e  a  how  i^f 
recognition ;  but  the  next  luumeiit 
she  threw  heraelf  back  into  her 
oomer  with  an  ezolaoation  of  dis^ 
pleasure  and  indignation. 

"  That  impertinent  man  !  Did  yon 
see  1  That  man  on  the  f:^y  hone — 
he  reined  bfvck  .so  as  to  look  right 
into  the  carriage, — as  if  we  were  wild 
beasts,  ooriosities  to  be  stared  at  1  ** 

Margaret  had  noticed  before  this 
that  many  ourions  eyes  had  been  bent 
upon  their  equipage,  and  that  Djenial- 
ed-Din  with  his  diamonds  was  not  the 
sole  object  of  attraction.  Cairo  wm 
crowded  during  the  season  with 
▼isitocs  who  were  annoos  to  see 
idl  that  was  strange  and  loreigOf  and 
the  sight  of  a  Pasha's  carri^e  with 
a  i»limpse  of  white  head  dresses  and 
dark  eyes  inside,  which  was  the  only 
possibility  uf  seeing  anything  of  a 
karin^  was  a  temptation  not  to  be 
resisted.  Valda  had  been  sitting  so 
oarefoUy  back  in  her  oorner  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  eatoh  even  a  passmg 


glimpse  of  her  Uce,  and  Margaret  had 
been  rather  amused  as  she  noticed 
the  eager  glances  directed  at  her,  to 

think  that  so  many  people  were 
taking  the  trouble  to  turn  their 
heads  round  under  tl;  -  d*  l  ision  that 
tliey  were  gazing  at  an  Oriental 
beaatj.  She  had  nodoed  Uie  man 
whose  attention  had  otftnded  Yalda, 
and  die  had  been  strock  by  his 
appearance.  He  was  ridtn2:  ^  power- 
ful grey  horse  on  the  path  under  tlie 
trees  on  Valda's  side  of  the  road, 
and  there  had  been  something  very 
marlced  about  his  aetioti,  bnt  he  did 
not  look  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
irresponsible  company  of  tourists. 

"  Do  you  know,  Hanem,  T  really 
don't  think  that  he  meant  to 
impertinent,"  Margaret  said.  ''It  was 
only  that  he  Imppened  to  oateb  si^t 
of  yon  as  yon  looked  ont  to  bow  to 
Handda  HAnem,  and  he  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  looked  like  a  person 
who  had  seen  a  vision." 

**  How  absurd  !  "  said  Valda  in- 
credulously;  but  she  8a£BBred  herself 
to  be  pacified  by  the  ezphmation,  and, 
as  she  thought  over  i^  a  dimple  of 
amusement  became  visible  through  the 
thin  muslin  that  veiled  her  cheek. 
They  had  by  tliis  time  pas-ned  the 
gi*ounds  of  tlie  Ghesireli  Palace,  which 
was  the  goal  of  a  great  many  of  the 
fawhionable  equipagesj,  and  when  they 
reached  the  further  side  of  the 
circling  avenue  the  road  became 
emptier.  The  hour  was  growing 
late,  and  the  carriages  were  begin- 
ning to  stream  back  over  the  Kasr- 
il«Nil  bridge.  There  wwe  fewer 
celebrities  to  observe  now,  and 
Valda's  intere?^t  in  those  that  there 
were  seemed  to  li  i  vo  suffered  eclipse. 

"He  was  in  the  ivhedivial  uniform, 
but  he  was  an  Knglishman,  and  lie 
was  remarkably  handsome,  wasn't 
het**  she  observed  suddenly,  after  a 
long  silence.  "Tall,  with  blue  eye^ 
and  a  lidr  nonstaobe^  and  such  a 
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dfatinguMheJ  looik  ftboat  him,  he 
must  havB  been  an  Engliaiunaa." 

"  Who  I  Oh,  that  man  on  the  grey 
liorse?"  sai<l  Margaret  whose  thoug)iU 
had  wanHored  from  the  subject.  "  Wa^i 
he  1  1  don't  know.  T  did  not  noiico 
his  features  very  particularly,  but  I 
thought  ho  laded  like  &  gcntlemao. 
I  nippoae  he  wae  ea  Englishman." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  an  "RwgHAmMi 
and  of  the  liest  ria -s  ;  there  are  not 
too  many  of  tliat  kimi/'naid  V'alda,  and 
she  looked  oat  rather  wistfully  across 
the  encloaare  whtoh  was  Cwit  being 
deserted.  ''The  carriages  are  aU 
returning,  and  if  we  go  back  now 
we  might  drive  to  Esbekiah  with  the 
others  before  wo  uo  home.  Would 
you  like  to  turn  back,  Maderaoibelle  ? 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  going 
the  whole  roond  of  the  park  now  that 
it  is  deserted,  does  itt" 

Haigaret  had  no '  ohoice  in  the 
matter,  and  she  wntild  readily  have 
acceded  to  the  proposition  ;  but  the 
little  autocrat  upon  her  knee  bad 
-views  of  his  own  about  it^  and  he 
had  to  be  leokoned  with.  He  had 
not  opened  his  mouth  once  hitherto^ 
but  now  he  made  himself  heard  very 
distinctly. 

"  Kthhuk  A  iuL,  VV6  have  got  to  get 
out  and  walk  under  the  trees  before 
we  go  home,''  he  said  serionslj. 

Yalda  clasped  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  dismay.  "  OA,  mon  Dieu  ! 
He  came  with  us  last  time  when  I 
brouglit  my  mother,  that  she  might 
have  a  little  exercise,  and  he  remem- 
bers 1 "  she  ea^pkined.  *'  But,  Djemit 
jun,  tliat  was  in  the  morning  when 
there  was  no  one  there ;  we  are  not 
going  to  liet  out  to-day." 

"  We  must  get  out,"  said  Djem&l- 
ed-Din  decisively,  and  he  pointed  his 
tiny  finger  at  the  path  under  the 
treeSi 

"Not   toKiay,  Djemtt •  ed •  Din ; 

haven't  you  heard  your  mother  Say 
sot"  said  Margaret  firmly.  "Kow  we 


are  going  to  drii«  into  the  town,  and 
yott  will  see  the  lights  and  the  sddiers 

and  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  lifca" 

Djemal-ed-Din  was  beginning  to 
rerosfnise  the  decisiveness  of  Margaret's 
tlecives,  and  ]>erhap8  if  he  had  been 
alone  with  her,  he  might  iiave  yielded 
the  point  without  muoh  ado ;  but  in 
the  presenoe  el  his  mother  he  knew 
his  power,  and  he  remained  ineoUHV 
able.  Valda  saw  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  howl,  and  she  gave  in 
ignominiously.  "  We  must  get  out 
for  a  few  moments,"  she  said,  turning 
to  Margsret.  *'It  will  he  better 
than  to  have  him  yelling  all  over  the 
course  the  whole  way  back.  I  don't 
like  doinfj  it  in  the  aft<»moon.  but 
hickily  there  are  not  any  people  about 
now.  We  will  get  out  here  in  this 
quiet  plafl&'* 

She  pulled  the  oheck-string  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  under 
^  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Tbb  sunset  lights  were  deepening 
every  moment  into  intenser  glories; 
but  the  rapid  Efryptian  tMrilight  was 
beginning  to  creep  over  the  eastern 
sky,  and  und^  the  shade  of  the  giant 
acacias,  which  interlaced  their  branches 
overhead,  the  road  was  already  grow- 
ing dusk.  Hie  two  ladies,  in  white 
hcad-dre^s  and  long  black  cloaks, 
left  their  carriage  drawn  up  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade,  and  with  tiie 
slave  in  attendajice,  walked  along  a 
narrow  footpath  that  imn  along  the 
edge  of  the  raised  oauseway.  The 
little  Bey  clung  to  his  mother's  hand, 
and  as  tlie  nei^ro  was  with  them,  and 
she  knew  tliat  the  ciiild  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her  while  he  could 
have  his  mother,  Margaret  Ung^red 
to  look  at  the  sharp  outlines  of  the 
two  great  pyramids  which  stood  out 
in  splendid  simplicity  against  the 
sunset  sky.    Below  the  dyke  on 
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-wUeh  she  stood  wwe  flddfl  ai  dover 
and  springinff  corn  stratbhiiig,  like  a 

plain  of  living  einoiald,  acroas  the 
valley  to  the  ffxjt  of  the  low  lino  of 
purpio  hills  that  shut  them  in  from 
the  imatlejaii  desert.  The  sharp  peaks 
of  the  pyramids  on  the  hoiiscm  were 
ehanging  from  bine  to  violet^  and,  as 
she  looked  at  them,  Margaret  was 
held  by  the  spell  of  the  illimitable 
antiquity  that  nukes  Egypt  sooh  a 
strange  land  of  enchantment. 

A  blue  miut,  rising  up  from  the 
valley,  added  a  still  more  magical 
eflEaot  to  the  lorelUiieBS  of  the  evening, 
but  it  brought  with  it  a  sudden  chill 
tliat  made  itself  felt  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  Valda,  who  knew  i^y  ex- 
perience how  serious  were  the  risks 
of  a  chill  at  such  a  time,  became 
uneasy  about  DjemAl-ed^Din,  and 
regretted  having  brought  him  out 
without  a  wrap.  She  despatched  the 
att<?ndant  to  summon  the  carriage, 
whicii  was  some  distance  behind,  and 
took  the  boy  by  the  hand  to  lead  him 
back  to  meet  it. 

**Oonie  Effiln',  we  have  left 
Madem<naeiUe  behind,"  she  said. 
"Let  us  walk  back  towards  her 
until  the  carriage  comes,** 

But  Djem&l-ed-Din,  who  had  not 
bad  enough  of  freedom  yet,  was  in 
a  perverse  mood.  He  looked  baok 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
been  walking,  and  saw  a  party  of 
horsemen  coming  round  the  )jend  of 
the  avenue,  one  rider  mounted  on  a 
high-stepping  grey  horse  a  little  in 
fipont  of  tiie  rest^ 

'*SdldieKB»  Mehuk  Anal**  he  ex- 
ohdmed  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  see  the 
soldiers  go  by,"  and  wrenching  his 
hand  from  his  motlier's  clasp,  he  ran 
a  few  steps  away  from  her  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Margaret^  who  was  only  a  few 
yards  away,  turned  round  at  the 
sound  of  galloping  lioofs,  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  alarm  as  she  saw  Djem&l-ed- 


Din  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  She 
flew  to  help  Valda,  but  the  cavalcade 

was  already  upon  them,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  would  stop  them. 
The  foronifi'jt  rider,  arrested  by  the 
evident  alarm  and  distress  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  indeed  reined  his  horse 
sharply  in  upon  his  haonohes,  but 
those  who  came  behind  him  were  of 
another  class.  They  were  a  party  of 
English  tourists  returning  from  the 
|)yramids  in  wild  spirits,  riding  reek- 
lesdly,  lilimg  the  air  with  shouts  and 
laughter,  ^beSr  hats  on  the  baoks  of 
tiieir  beads,  and  tiidr  poggsraes 
streaming  in  tiie  wind,  just  as  Yalda 
liad  described  them.  Slie  might  well 
dislike  them.  They  saw  the  Turkish 
lady  rushing  across  the  road  to  get  to 
her  child,  but  they  made  no  attempt 
to  check  their  headlong  coarse^  and 
flew  past,  lau^ung  mdcly,  and  bespat- 
tering her  with  mud. 

When  Margaret  came  np,  they  had 
gone  past,  and  Valda  Mtuod  half 
fainting  on  the  further  side  of  the 
causeway.  DjemAl^-Din,  however, 
was  safe.  The  tall  Englishman,  who 
had  been  riding  alone  in  front,  had 
dismounted  in  time  to  catch  him  up 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  and  the  confusion  of  galloping 
hoofs ;  and  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle-rein,  he  now  came  towards 
Valda,  holding  tiie  child  in  his  arms. 

'*  Permit  me,  Madam<»,"  he  said 
in  FroTirh,  "to  apologise  for  rude- 
ness wtucli  mak^  me  blush  for  my 
countrymen." 

Valda  recognised  the  officer  in 
Khedivial  uniform  whose  notice  bad 
annoyed  her  a  short  tune  before,  and 
she  saw  too  that  h»'  had  recognised 
her,  but  she  had  noi  ;i  word  to  say. 
She  merely  held  out  her  arms  for  her 
child.  They  stood  for  a  moment  so^ 
for  DjemAl-ed-Din  showed  no  parti- 
cular anxiety  to  leave  his  place  of 
shelter.  He  was  a  strange  child,  and 
singularly  coora^eous  for  his  age.  It 
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was  partly  perhaps  from  (he  intoDae 

pride  which  was  such  an  unduldlike 

charart eristic  in  him  that  he  spemerl 
unable  io  imagine  the  possibility  of 
any  harm  bctuUing  him ;  perhaps  he 
felt  himself  *  penon  of  too  great 
importanoe ;  at  amy  mte^  lamhy  though 
he  was,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  fear  meant,  and  his  beautiful 
little  face,  undi.sturbe<^  bv  filarm,  was 
turned  towards  the  Ijanusomo  coun- 
tenance o£  ills  protector  with  an  ex- 
prosaion  of  serious  oonsidsgstioni  In 
which  appreciatioii  end  approreX  were 
plainly  manifesto 

Valda  held  out  her  arras  for  her 
child,  forgetting  in  hor  agitation  to 
cover  her  face,  as  at  another  time  she 
would  have  done;  and  the  English 
officer  looked  on  a  hweliness  that  went 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  Hie  folds 
of  the  yi'ishvinh  were  still  round  her 
Itrow,  but  the  light  pierced  through  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  veil  had  slipped 
from  its  place  in  her  hasty  rush  across 
the  road.  Her  wonderful  hair  escaped 
in  little  unmanageable  curls  from  the 
(X>nfining  muslin,  and  gleamed  like 
threads  of  livinj*  gold  in  the  deep 
orange  light  of  the  afterglow,  while 
her  great  brown  eyes  shone  like  stars 
out  of  the  fair  half-veiled  face. 

Hie  English  stnmger  looked,  and 
tried  to  disengage  the  little  clinging 
arms  round  neck  ;  but  he  could 
T^ot  speak,  and  it  was  Margaret  who 
broke  the  too  expressive  silence. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  I"  she  said  hurriedly.  *'We 
can  never  thank  you  enough  for  say- 
ing the  ohildy-^but  oh,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  wA  linger  here  Djem&l-ed- 
Din,  U't  tlu-  i^entlemau  go  this  moment, 
— look,  here  is  Manetlnna  coming, 
and  there  is  the  carriage." 

She  spoke  in  English,  and  the 
Englishman  started  and  threw  a 
glance  of  astonishment  at  the  speaker 
whose  accents  contradicted  bet-  dre.^s 
Si  strangely  and  unexpectedly;  but 


the  nrgenoj  of  her  appeal  recalled 
him  to  tiie  situation,  and  forcibly 

unloosing  DjemAl-e<l-Din's  (^lntr-]iing 
little  lingers,  he  resUired  bun  to  his 
mother's  arms.  He  gave  one  more 
look  into  Yalda'a  bsaatifbl  agitated 
face^  then,  with  a  silent  bow,  he 
tunied  away,  and,  springiQg  into 
his  saddle,  gallo{ted  off. 

The  negro,  who  had  seen  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  the  little  drama,  but 
not  what  bad  led  up  to  it,  cauie  rusli- 
iug  to  the  resone  with  black  nige  and 
dismay  painted  npon  his  ugly  ooonten- 
anoa  Hie  was  a  grotesque-looking 
creature  even  for  a  Soudanese,  for  the 
characteristics  of  bis  race  were  all 
e>:aggerated  in  him.  His  protruding 
lips  wwB  thiokeTy  his  flat  little  nose 
was  more  spreading^  and  Jus  bompy 
forehead  was  more  baby-like  than  one 
often  sees  even  in  Africans,  while  in 
colour  be  was  tbe  deepest,  sootiest 
black.  His  animal  cast  of  counten- 
ance usually  wore  an  expression  of 
sleepy  good*nature  and  heavy  self- 
satisfiaotion ;  but  now  it  was  dis- 
figured into  the  likeness  of  a  demon, 
and  the  wbitx^s  of  his  eyes  rolled 
bnrribly,  as  be  burled  curses  upon  the 
lather,  the  grand-father,  and  all  the 
ancestors  of  the  infidel  intruder. 

He  would  not  listen  to  Margaret's 
attempt  at  an  explanation,  bnt  tum- 
ing  to  bis  mistress,  desirtxl  her  roughly 
to  get  into  t!ip  carriage.  Valda  had 
been  standing  as  if  in  a  dreani,  with 
the  little  boy  in  her  arms,  looking 
straii^t  before  her  with  a  dased  look 
in  her  eyes,  but  flie  menace  in  tiie 
negro's  tone  seemed  to  bring  her  to 
herself.  Telling  Margaret  to  get  in, 
she  handed  Djemdl  ed-Din  to  her,  and 
then  turned  with  lightning  in  her 
eyes  upon  the  Uaok  lout  who  was 
holding  open  the  carriage  door. 

"Dog  I"  she  ssad,  "Worse  tiiaa 
dog  that  you  are,— pig  I  Why  were 
you  not  in  tbo  wnv  to  save  your 
master's  child  wheii  lie  was  in  danger 
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of  being  mn  over  by  the  bonw  d  tiie 
infidelaf    Yon  did  not  see  it,  did 

you?  No  f  you  nnd  AbdAllah,  idle 
dogs  Ixjtli  of  yuu,  come  dawdling  up 
behind,  and  leave  the  charge  of 
guarding  your  mistreas  to  a  chance 
Btnoger.  What  will  the  FAsha  say 
to  that  when  lie  bean  it,  do  foa 
think?  You  allow  a  strange  man  to 
look  on  the  face  of  your  master's  wife, 
and  think  to  carry  it  off  Ijy  Kcolding 
and  cursing, — but  it  sliall  not  serve 
you.  The  Pieha  diall  hear  the  trath 
from  me  and  from  MademoiaeUe,  and 
he  will  believe  ob;  he  knows  that 
Mademoiselle  never  tells  a  lie." 

The  count*'nnnre  of  the  negro  had 
changed  completely  during  this  speech, 
and  his  fury  suddenly  gave  place  to 
abject  terror.  He  had  not  been 
really  to  blame,  for  he  had  only  done 
thf^  bidding  of  bis  mistress  in  going  to 
fetch  the  carriac^ ;  but  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  upon  the  facts  and  not 
upon  h'lH  iuteutions  that  he  would  he 
jodged,  and  that  no  aenaee  would 
avaO  to  enmerate  him.  The  fdeha 
would  believe  the  unit<^fl  testimony  of 
his  wifo  and  the  Knglisli  Mademoiselle, 
and  the  whole  l)lame  would  fall  upon 
him.  As  he  realised  the  potency 
of  Yalda's  threat,  he  flung  himself 
npon  the  gronnd,  and  eatching  up 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  be  pireised  it  to 
his  lips  with  a  passionate  appeal  for 
pardon.  "Oh  day  of  mud,  obscuring 
fifty  day.s  of  .sun  ! — oh  my  broken 
heart,  my  miserable  head, — I  lay  it  in 
the  duet  at  your  feetl  Only  pardon 
me,  Effhiden  I  Have  mwoy  upon 
me,  and  do  not  rain  me  with  the 
F&sha  !  " 

"  Go  and  take  y«jur  place  upon  the 
box,  and  see  that  you  behave  better 
in  fatnre,'' said  Yalda  disdainfully. 
"  For  thia  once  I  will  spare  yoii,^bnt 
mind,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you 
keep  silence  yourself.  You  and 
AbdAllah  too,  see  that  you  never 
bireathe  a  word  ol  this  matter  to  a 


hunan  aonl;  it  will  be  better  lor 
both  of  yonl" 

The  negro  vrn.fi  effectually  cowed, 
and  Valfla  Uyok  her  place  in  the 
carriage,  secure  in  the  certainty  that 
neitbw  he  nor  the  goanhman  woaM 
give  any  further  trouble  in  the 
matter ;  but  Margaret,  who  under- 
stood enough  Turkish  to  be  able  to 
gather  what  was  the  drift  of  the 
colloquy,  had  listen^  to  it  with 
astonishment  ami  misgiving. 

"HAnem,"  ahe  aaid  earnestly,  aa 
the  horses  dashed  oS,  and  they  sped 
through  the  darkening  avenues,  "  you 
surely  do  not  int^^'iid  to  keep  this 
incident  a  spcrpt  from  the  PA«?h»1 
You  have  done  nothing  wrong ;  why 
should  you  not  tell  hLou  the  whole 
story  of  iti   He  cannot  Uame  yon." 

'*He  would  blame  somebody,  my 
dear ;  if  not  me,  then  you, — if  not  you, 
then  Manettnna, — or  perhaps  even 
Djemal-ed-I)in  !  Djemal  was  certainly 
naughty,  and  his  father  would  be 
angry  with  him  for  causing  the 
ealamitj;  he  mij^t  even  whip  hiuL 
No !  the  Fiaha  muat  never  hear  of 

this  affair." 

'*  liut  supposing  he  shonhl  hear  of 
it,  supposing  that,  by  some  accident 
that  yon  do  not  foresee,  the  knowledge 
of  it  should  come  to  his  ears,  and  he 
found  that  you  had  concealed  it^  how 
much  worse,  how  infinitely  more  serious 
that  would  1k'  !  What  might  he  not 
think,  wliat  might  he  not  suspect  ?  T 
entreat  of  you,  Yalda,  let  us  tell  him 
the  whole  matter  straightforwardly, 

once  any  disagreeable  consequenoes 
that  may  be  involvefl.  Tlie  Pasha  is 
a  rtmsonable  being,  and  he  is  a  most 
allectionate  father;  he  will  never  do 
anything  that  can  do  the  least  harm 

to  Djemil-ed-Din  ** 

"Ah  MademoiaeUe,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying  !  It  is  not 
only  Djemfil, — it  is  you  and  me,  and 
Miuietinna  and  Abdiillah,  and  that 
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Bnj^ith  gentieman.  Y<m  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  a  Turk  to  have  his  wife 
stiimi  at  by  a  stranger.    It  is  an  insult 

and  an  injury, — it  is  a  cilaniity — and 
1  do  nut  know  whai  tiie  Patilia  might 

not  dtk  He  might  mtk  oat  liaA 
offioer,  he  woold  oerUinly  never  be 
happy  in  his  mind  so  long  as  he 

thoui^lit  that  hp  rpmained  in  Cniro, 
and  he  would  set  a  watch  upon  all  my 
movements.  He  might  prevent  you 
from  ever  going  out  again  with  me ; 
he  would  suspeet  all  aorta  ol  thinga. 
Oh  no»  no,  no  !  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  P&sha  should  be  told." 

Valda  spoke  with  the  decision  of 
one  usimI  to  command,  and  mast  girls 
in  Margaret's  position  would  have 
given  in  without  further  argoment; 
bat  Maigacet  came  of  a  fighting  and 
oontmanding  stock  herself,  and  her 
gray  eyes  lightened  into  oj){>(»sition. 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  lie  does, 
so  long  as  you  can  ft^l  that  you  are 
in  the  right,"  she  said  resolutely, 
**  Don't  yon  aee  that  by  telling  him, 
you  disarm  suspicion  at  onoe»  and 
make  him  see  the  matter  as  it  really 
happened  without  any  fault  of  N^ours  ? 
Wlicr'^Ts  if  any  inkling  of  it  reaches 
him  Hi  iiiiy  other  way — good  Heavens, 
Yalda,  can  yon  bear  to  think  that  you 
have  got  a  aeoiet  firam  the  fHahat  a 
aeoret  that  is  known  to  Manettnna 
and  AlxlullidiT  Can  you  endure  to 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  power  ol  those 
two  low  creatures  " 

**  I  shall  not  be  in  their  power  ;  it 
la  they  who  win  be  in  minek'*  said 
Valda.  "Do  not  be  afraid;  I  hold 
them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  saying  ftny- 
thiiig.  They  know  that  it  would  l)e 
their  word  against  yours  and  mine, 
that  it  ia  we  who  have  moat  influenoe 
with  the  PAsha.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
he  trusts  us  more  tiian  theniyand  they  ' 
know  it.  You  may  make  your  mind 
quite  easy.  Mademoiselle." 

"  My  mind  can  never  be  easy  with 


a  secret  upon  it,"  said  Margaret; 
"imd  this  is  audi  ahannlen  matter. 
Why  need  you  make  a  secret  of  it  ? 
The  P^sha  in  a  sensible  man,  and  he 
would  see  how  it  was.  It  seems  to 
me  Hiat  yon  are  making  a  moontain 
oat  of  a  molehiU.  After  all  it  ia  aooh 
a  trifle  » 

"  A  trifle  !  "  Valda  ejaeulate<l  with 
a  little  laugh.  "  Ah  Mademoisolle. 
you  say  that  because  you  do  not  know 
our  ways;  that  shows  that  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  aaying.  The 
Piaha  wouldn't  think  it  a  ttiflflb  I  oan 
asaore  you  of  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Marcrarot  uncom- 
promisingly, "  it  seoms  a  trifle  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  ia  foolish  to  risk  being 
dragged  into  any  deceit  on  aooovnt  of 
it  If  the  Elaha  asks  me  anything 
about  it,  I  shall  tell  him  everything. 
You  said  to  Manetinna  just  now  that 
I  never  told  a  lie  to  the  Pasha,  and 
it  was  true.  I  am  not  going  to  b^n 
now." 

Talda  turned  anddenly  roond  upon 

her  companion  with  a  haughty  beod 
of  her  neck,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  h;u;l  been  with  her,  Margaret 
saw  the  beautiful  eyes  bent  upon  her 
in  scorn  and  auger. 

**Have  I  aaked  yon  to  toll  a  liel 
Have  I  aaked  yon  to  do  anything  bat 
to  mind  yoor  own  business  and  to 
leave  mo  to  manage  mine?"  she  staid 
proudly  ;  but  as  she  met  Margaret's 
eyes  which  were  full  of  pain,  she  broke 
down  suddenly,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  '*0h,  Mademoiaelk^"  dm 
crie«l,  clasping  the  liand  that  waS 
holding  little  Djemal-ed-Din,  "you 
are  my  friend,  you  are  the  one  person 
whom  T  trust  !  Do  not  be  the  one 
to  turn  against  me !  You  do  not 
know  what  trouble  you  will  bring 
upon  me  if  yon  do." 

Margaret  could  not  he^  being 
softened  by  this  appeal,  and  as  she 
saw  that  her  reinoristrances  were 
futile,  she  desisted  iroui  further  ai-gu- 
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ment.    "I  could  never  torn  againrt 

you,  Hilnem,"  she  said  gently;  "joo 
know  that  T  care  for  you  too  much. 
I  was  only  iu]%isin^^  5*<)U  to  do  what 
seemed  to  lue  the  be»t  and  wisest 
tiling,  bttfe  of  ocmfw  if  yoa  ue  dstor- 
mined  againsfe  I  can  nj  notbing.'* 
"  Ton  need  ny  nothing,  deer.  The 
Pa-sha  will  ask  no  questions,  and  ho 
will  never  know  ;  no  one  will  ever 
kaoWj  and  we  «ihall  liave  no  trouble. 
Simply  keep  silence, — that  is  so  easy, 
and  that  is  ftU  I  aek.  BeUero  me  it 
is  better  ao ;  our  ways  are  not  your 
ways." 

Thoy  were  not  indeed.  Margaret 
had  discovered  that  very  soon  ;  and 
she  had  found  it  not  a  little  ditlicult 
to  piiitae  *  straight  oouse  amidst 
the  crooked  ways  of  her  snrronnd* 
ings.  From  the  m^t  insignificant 
little  neji^ro  up  to  the  Iirmeni  KtiV-ndi 
herself,  every  person  in  tlie  palace  waa 
full  of  piutb  and  plana  and  intrigues, 
— very  harmless  intrigue  generally, 
but  still  intrigaes.  The  slaves  knew 
that  the  little  ooflbe>parties  that  they 
held  among  themselves  when  their 
mistresses  were  safely  out  of  the  way 
were  no  liarm,  but  they  preferred  to 
have  them  secretly  rather  than  ask 
permiasioii:  tiie  ladies  preferred  to 
wink  at  these  prooeedings  rather  than 
ooontenance  them  by  reoognition ; 
and  everybody  all  round  was  ready  to 
wink  at  everybody  else's  peccadilloes 
on  the  tacit  understanding  that  a  free 
margin  should  be  allowed  for  their 
own  vagaries.  Of  coarse  every  now 
and  then  some  aooideot  would  oooor, 
Djemal-ed-Din  would  fall  down  and 
hurt  himself  through  the  neglicjence 
of  one  of  the  younger  slaves,  in  whose 
charge  he  had  been  left  while  his 
norse  was  ffnasting  with  the  other 
slaves ;  or  there  would  be  none  left  of 

some  particular  deUoaOJ  that  HfelOm 

MllV-ndi  fiincied  for  supper,  because  the 
other  ladies  had  been  going  nU  i]iiy  to 
the  cupboard  to  resale  themi»eives  upon 


it — and  then  the  whole  thing  would 
oome  out)  and  a  commotion  would 

ensue.  The  aggrievpfl  person  would 
sc((ld  und  t}u-eat(>n  and  storm,  and 
there  would  be  trouble  in  the  harim, 
-everybody  ineriminated  taming 
npon  everybody  ebe,  trying  to  shift 
the  blame  or  to  pay  off  old  scores ; 
and  tlien  there  would  be  strict  rules 
laid  down,  which  were  to  be  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
These  would  be  enforced  for  a  few 
day%  everybody,  from  Valda  herself 
to  the  impish  negro  boy,  snfiiMring 
under  the  dxaoomfort  and  ineonveni- 
ence  of  them  ;  and  then,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  the  uproar  subsided, 
the  rules  would  be  relaxed,  and  every- 
thing would  go  on  smootiily  and  mys> 
teriooaly  as  before. 

These  little  peculiarities  of  the 
Turkisli  character,  it  may  l^e  remarked 
in  passing,  are  not  confine<1  to  the 
privacy  of  the  karim  alono,  and  they 
may  account  for  much  that  is  baffling 
in  the  politics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ,: 
bnt  to  a  person  like  Margaret,  who 
was  moderate  in  her  desires  and  fear- 
less of  rebuke,  it  was  perfeetly  ineom- 
prehensible.  If  slie  wanted  anything, 
it  was  her  habit  to  ask  for  it;  and 
if  there  was  any  reason  against  asking 
for  it^  she  eitiiw  did  without  it,  or 
eoonted  the  cost  and  did  the  thing 
openly,  taking  care  to  mention  the  fact 
to  the  authorities  aftorwiutls.  iSuch 
extraordinary  simplicity  as  this  was 
a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  the  Oriental 
mind,  and  at  first  everylxjdy  thought 
that  it  must  be  intended  to  conceal 
some  particulariy  deep-laid  policy ;  but 
by  degrees  it  became  evident  that  the 
English  Mademoiselle  had  no  ulterior 
designs,  and  they  learned  to  set  it  down 
as  an  outlandish  idiosynoniey*  "BSngH^ib 
people  were  like  that^  they  supposed ; 
and  though  it  was  highly  inconvenient 
sometimes  to  have  to  do  with  a  person 
who  had  no  little  secret  weaknesses  to 
give  anybody  a  hold  over  her,  tiiere 
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were  advantages  in  such  a  character 
which  became  very  apparent  to  the 
heads  of  the  Iiousohold  aa  thoj  iearnod 
to  know  her  better. 

MMigvefc  had  leunrs  to  vefleet  over 
the  ttnnge  oonditiona  of  the  life  in 
idudl  abe  had  to  play  a  part,  tor 
Valda  Tvas  not  inclined  to  talk  durini; 
tlie  homeward  drive.  As  the  carriage 
datihed  tlirough  the  lighted  streets  of 
the  town^  she  leaned  back  in  her 
Qorner  in  abaolnte  sttenoe,  and  fiie 
only  remark  that  she  made  was  when 
they  passed  under  t^e  archw»y  into 
the  palace  gudeni^  and  mn  at  home 
agaiu. 

she  said  lielf  to  herael^  and  then 
turning  qoidkly  to  Margaret,  "Did 
you  not  remark  it,  Madeinoisello  ? 
Ah  vio)i  Dieu^  yes.  You  must  liave 
remarked  it  thin  time.  He  had  the 
air  of  a  prince, — he  was  so  handsome 
and  distingoialiedly'^o  yon  not  think 
ao?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Marg«ret| 
who  noticed  with  some  disquietude 
the  flush  upon  Valda's  cheek  that 
made  her  look  so  beautiful.  "  He 
was  good-looldng  certainly,  bat  that 
goes  for  nothing  in  England.  Yoa 
fiiMl  handaoBie  men  in  every  daea 
and  every  profession,  even  pork- 

butdters  " 

"  Oh,  pork-butchers  !  Allah,  Allah, 
Allah  1  That  is  too  horrible  a  sug- 
gestion, Bfademaiselle*  How  nn* 
sympathetic  yon  aret  Yon  atlenoe 
sentiment  with  your  allusions  to  such 
atrocities.  My  poor  little  Dji'mfil, 
am  I  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  pork- 
butcher  who  has  rescued  you?  No, 
no!" 

Margaret  laughed,  not  sorry  for 
the  diversion*    It  was  her  desire  to 

silence  sentiment,  and  she  hoped  that 
she  might  never  hear  of  this  matter 
any  more.  The  incident  was  at  an 
end,  and  there  was  no  possible  Unk 


by  which  Valda's  interest  in  it  could 
be  continued.  Marj^aret  told  herself 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  that  she  might  safely  dismiss 
idm  vague  sense  of  nneamness  that 
hannted  her;  still  it  did  hannt  her, 
and  it  was  not  lessened  by  a  discovery 
made  when  Djemll  ed  Din  w  is  being 
undressed.  Aydosha  had  carried  him 
acr<m  to  his  mother's  rooms,  and  as 
she  divested  him  of  his  little  pelisse, 
she  pointed  out  that  the  diamond 
star  was  missing.  Had  the  Htosm 
£fflndi  taken  it  off  for  safety  t 
Margaret  stood  dismayed,  and  even 
Yalda  turned  a  little  pale. 

"No,  I  have  not  got  it,  and  that 
star  is  the  largest  and  most  beantifal 
that  I  have^"  she  said  with  a  little 
gasp.  **  Sorely  he  oannot  have  lost 
it!  " 

"  It  may  have  come  off  in  the 
carriage,  it  will  probably  be  found  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  seat,"  Margaret 
said ;  bnt  DjemAl-ed^Din  negatived 
this  suggestion  very  decidedly.  "  Ko> 
Mademoiselle,  it  is  not  there — yo^, 
yok  (it  isn't — it  isn't) ! "  he  said 
shaking  his  head  with  the  conlidence 
of  absolute  certainty. 

AyOosha  had  been  standing  by, 
wringing  her  handa  and  lamenting 
loudly  after  the  fashion  of  the  slaves, 
^\\\}\  her  mobile  features  contorted 
until  they  uere  like  an  agonised  gar- 
goyle ;  but  at  the  little  Bey's  inter- 
position, she  checked  herself  suddenly. 
*'  It  is  not  in  the  oartisge ;  where  is 
it  then,  Beyjimt"  she  asked  per* 
suasively. 

Tlie  child  turned  his  great  eyes 
upon  her,  and  pursed  up>  his  lips  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  say  that  he 
oonld  reveal  a  good  deal  if  he  diose, 
but  was  not  inclined  to  do  sa  He 
did  not  answer  her,  and  Ayttosha 
lost  patience  with  him.  '*  You  very 
naughty  bad  child  !  "  she  cried  with 
one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  mood 
that  she  was  givm  to.   "  Pek  /ennah 
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K^ifnk  (hkj  bad  child),  give  vp  the 

diamonds  directly,  or  we  will  teU  the 
Pifilia  and  lie  will  whip  you  f  " 

Djenial-rfl  !  tin's  beautiful  littlr-  f.ncp 
changed  instantly  at  this  threat,  (vnd 
his  delicate  mouth  be^^an  to  quiver; 
but  bia  mollier  bent  down  towaids 
him  raaamringly.  "Tell  kOekuk 
Ana  where  yoa  think  the  star  is, 
Djorn^jim,"  ahe  aaid  tenderly.  "Is 
it  lost?" 

"No^  hkhtik  AiiOf  not  lost,"  he 
aaidf  bia  iaoe  ciaariDi^  in  •  nonMntii 
"  Where  ia  it  then,  my  little  one  t " 

Djemaled-0in  looked   shy.  He 

hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  he  said 
naively;  "The  Kngliwh  Captain  has 
got  it." 

The  English  Captain  ! " 
"Yea,  kMuk  Ana,"  cried  the  child 
pnmdly,  "  I  gave  it  him.  It  came 
ofl^  and  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  and  I 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  the  little  jwkot 
in  his  coat  just  here."  Djenjal  e<i-lJui 
touched  the  left  breast  of  his  little 

bcown  eoat»  and  looked  up  to  note 
the  eflbct  of  thia  annonncement.  The 
three  women  atood  round  him  with 
surprise  and  consternation  written 
legibly  on  their  fivoes.  **The  English 
Captain  wa^  u  splendid  captain,"  con- 
tinued the  boy  appealingly.  "  He 
waa  heantifiil,  and  he  waa  kind;  I 
lovoil  him,  and  I  gave  him  my  star." 

Then  to  the  astonishment  of  Mar- 
garet, Valda  bent  down,  and  catchin'^' 
the  little  fellow  up  in  her  arms, 
TOvered  his  face  with  swift  kisses. 

<<ifa  aA'aOdA,  mo  th*dUah  (God 
blem  yon,  God.  bleea  yon),"  ahe  aaid 
with  flushed  dieeks  and  sinning  eyes, 
"my  noble  little  boy!  He  .saver} 
your  life  and  you  wished  to  reward 
him  !  Who  will  say  that  a  child  has 
no  sense  ?  He  knew  better  what  waa 
right  to  be  done  than  any  of  na.** 

"  But  the  atai^the  P&sha  ! " 

It  waa  from  Aydosha  that  this 
munrmr  escaped,  and  Valda  turned 
upon  her    with   an  instantaneoua 


change  c(  ezpraaaion.     "The  atar 

waBmine^"she  said  imperi  u  ly;  "it 
was  one  of  the  jew(>l.s  that  I  had  from 
ray  father, — God  be  praised  for  it ! — 
and  the  PA.sha  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Mind,  Ayoosha,  not  a  word 
abont  thia  to  him  or  to  anyone  elae. 
IfademoiaeUab  I  know  I  may  troat  yoQ." 

Maripwrt  waa  obliged  to  assent, 
but  if  wa^  fiL'sinst  her  own  judgment, 
and  she  fund  quietly  :  "  I  believe  yon 
are  making  a  mistake." 

CHAPTBB  VI. 

"  AnA,  Mademoiselle,  Ijohold  you 
are  f'l  la  Franca  to-day,  une  Anglaise 
den  Anylaitfea ;  but  I  liked  you  best 
aa  I  aaw  yoa  yeaterday  d  la  TurqueT 

It  waa  the  morning  after  that 
eventful  driven  and  Margaret  had 
come  in  from  the  garden  to  give  the 
P&sha  his  English  lesson.  He  knew 
very  little  English,  but  he  was  an 
eager  student,  and  he  gave  such 
doae  attention  to  hia  woric,  that  it 
waa  «  pleasure  to  teach  him.  He 
spoke  French  and  German  fluently, 
and  Margaret  looked  forward  to  the 
hour  that  .she  spent  with  him  a.s  to 
one  of  the  pleasautest  in  her  day ; 
it  waa  her  one  opportunity  of  inter- 
conrae  with  a  cultivated  aiid  intelleo- 
tual  mind,  and  she  enjoyed  it.  The 
curious  views  that  ho  held,  and  the 
striiji^e  stamp  that  modern  ideas 
received  in  his  mind,  miuie  his  con- 
versation particularly  interesting  and 
original,  and  he  waa  ao  kind  and 
considerate  that  Margaret  could  feel 
perfectly  at  her  ease  when  she  waa 
with  him.  To-day  for  the  first  time 
she  learnc^<l  what  it  was  to  feel 
embarrassment  in  his  presence. 

"And  how  did  you  enjoy  your 
drive  yeBterdayl"  ha  aaked  aa  ahe 
waa  looking  out  the  booka  tiiat  ahe 
wanted.  "  Did  you  have  any  adven- 
turer by  the  way  1 " 

It  waa  merely  a  queatior'  "-Hked  in 
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jeit»  and  the  Fteha  did  not  eipeet 

a&j  serious  answer ;  but  Margaret 
felt  her  colour  risinj;  uncomfortably, 
au(i  she  was  glad  timb  he  cuuid  uut 
Bee  her  face  as  she  stood  at  his  writing- 
Ubto.  f*Wli»t  adTeotuTM  ooold  I 
h^yB,  HoDSieturl  **  aha  aaBverad.  "I 
law  many  Tiirka»  bat  you  were  tbe 
only  one  who  saw  me,  I  think." 

"  I  ?  Ah,  I  am  a  mh  person ! 
But  you  are  right;  thett)  is  no 
possibility  of  advcntttraB  for  Tarldali 
Udies.  And  it  10  wdl  that  it  is  ao^ 
for  the  only  ones  that  could  hafipaii 
would  be  bad  ones.  What  arc  j-on 
aearchins:  for,  M-'wieinoisc'llti  ?  I  have 
got  ail  tlio  IxKiks  here.  Come  and 
sit  down  j  my  wife  has  gone  to  the 
hammdm  and  will  not  be  wanting 
yon  this  morning,  so  we  oaa  have  a 
good  long  lesson." 

Tlio  PSsha  had  already  fi'^-t  off  his 
shppers,  and  sentod  hiinseii  oross- 
l^ged  upon  the  wlute-»hoeled  div&n, 
and  Maijguet  settled  hfinetf  in  her 
plaoe  on  the  other  side  of  the  laig 
bolster  down  the  middle  of  the  couoh. 
This  fashion  of  sitting  cro5s-lpf::ff:;^pd 
had  been  a  little  dilHcult  to  lier,  and 
the  puiiitiou  »truuk  her  ati  a  ludicrous 
one  at  first ;  but  as  she  grew  aoowh 
tomed  to  it^  she  found  it  eactremely 
oomfortable,  especially  in  the  evenings 
when  it  afforded  her  feet  a  blessed 
resj^ito  from  the  mosquitoes.  She 
curled  lierseif  up  quite  happily  there- 
fore, and  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
as  she  settled  down  among  the 
miahions,  for  she  had  been  <mt  in 
tiie  garden  for  a  long  time^  and  she 
was  tired.  Tt  was  a  dolifiouf?  morn- 
ing, but  it  was  getting  too  hot  for 
comfort  out  of  doors,  even  in  the 
shade  of  the  orangO'treee ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  in  the  oool  green  light 
of  the  shaded  room,  and  listen  t^)  the 
music  of  bird  and  bee  and  childish 
laughter,  floating  i!i  with  the  scent 
of  frangipani  and  mignonette  through 
the  wideopened  windows. 


The  P4sha  was  reading  alood  % 

description  of  an  English  Christmas, 
and  tiie  remembran(»  of  what  the 
weather  was  like  in  England  at  this 
moment  served  to  heighten  Margaret's 
sense  of  well-being  by  the  oontnet 
that  it  presented ;  bnt  she  oonld  not 
help  smiling  at  the  extraordinary 
version  of  Cliristrnas  customs  and 
fe8tiviti<»*  that  she  was  listening  to. 
This  reading-book  was  one  that  the 
PAsha  had  b^mftlf  somehow  or  other 
got  hold  01^  and  it  was  evidently 
oompQSed  by  Rome  foreigner  who 
knew  more  about  the  technicalitios 
of  English  grammar  than  the  pecu- 
li&rities  of  national  customs.  It  was 
more  quaint  than  instructi>^  but  the 
BIsha  was  deeply  interested  in  it^ 
and  he  was  quite  distorbed  by  the 
imputati<Mis  that  Margaret  oast  VfOa 
the  veracity  of  the  author. 

"  But  my  dear  Mademoiselle,"  he 
remonstrated,  ''everybody  knows  that 
the  miadetoe  is  a  well-established 
ODstom  in  your  country,  and  that  the 
ladies,  tlie  )'oung  and  pretty  ones,  are 
continually  being  kissed  under  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  charming  custom  my- 
self" he  sMided  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes. 

BCargaiet  laughed.  ''It  is  a  custom 
that  has  fsUen  very  much  into  disuse 
in  these  days,"  she  said.  "  Thare  is 
no  kissing  under  the  mistletof'  exrept 
in  the  servants'  hall  now.  Tn  a  mixed 
company  at  a  party,  it  would  cer> 
tainly  not  be  allowed.** 

**i?umaZaA/ what  a  pity  1  Bnt  I 
will  not  beilieve  you ;  it  n  impossible 
that  such  a  custom  as  that  should 
ever  fall  into  disuse.  Now  confess, 
ALadcmoiselie,  have  not  you  yourtielf 
often  been  sainted  under  this  plant  1 " 
Ifargaret  laughed  again  as  ahe  shook 
her  head,  and  took  up  the  book  as  a 
iiint  tliat  she  wished  to  go  on  with 
the  reading  ;  Init  the  PAsba  wa.s 
apparently  not  in  tlie  niooti  tor  work 
to-day,  and  he  took  no  notice.    "  It 
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is  really  very  sad,"  he  said  with  a 
i^proachful  sigh ;  "  you  «l)<>iiM  not 
destroy  all  my  pleasant  little  liiu-sions 
about  Englaud  mo  remorselessly.  Aui 
Itobelim  tb«n  that  »U  tlus  tliatl 
hai99  been  raading  in  this  agreeable 
little  book  is  changed  and  modeniifled 
now  ? " 

"  Not  the  weather,"  said  Margaret 
smiling. 

"Ah  n<^  that  I  know  by  my 
own  eaqienenoe.  I  loond  mjielf  in 
London  onoe  in  No^emberi  and  I 
recollect  it, — I  recoUeot  but  too  well 

what  it  was  like." 

"It  is  the  very  worst  possible  time 
of  the  year  in  which  to  visit  London, 
and  every  foffeigner  that  I  have  met 
Boomo  to  have  aeleeted  it.  I  vrander 
why,"  ^Vfargaret  observed  reflectively. 

"Th«  climate  is  vile  eertainly  ;  but 
there  is  mucli  that  pleases  in  England, 
and  she  hm  good  rulers,"  said  the 
Buha.  "That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween your  ootmtry  and  oars.  Oars 
ia  rotten  at  the  top ;  yoois  ie  rotten 
at  the  bottcHDL  Up  to  the  present 
the  seethinjG^  raischiefs  of  your  demo- 
cracy have  been  kept  unrloi-,  but  the 
rebtraint^  are  slight,  and  tiio  barriers 
aire  being  removed  every  year.  The 
tide  most  bnrst  through  at  laet^  and 
tiien  law  and  order  will  be  swept 
away,  and  England  may  £all  into 
misfortunes  as  bad  as  ours." 

Margaret's  patriotism  was  rouiied. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  hold  pessi- 
misCio  viewe  as  a  Coneervative;  ae 
an  Kngiighwoman  in  a  foreign  country 
she  felt  bound  to  adopt  another  tone. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know  alvnit  that!  "she 
said.  "Thei-e  is  a  good  of  public 
spirit  left  in  England,  uuii  when  it 
becomeB  a  qneetion  ol  anarchy,  party 
poUtioe  will  be  eart  aatdeb  and  every 
able  man  will  throw  himself  into  the 
effort  of  stemming  the  mischief  with 
all  his  might, — and  determination 
and  energy,  joined  to  ability,  will  do 
mneh.*' 


"  That  is  true ;  there  is  maoh 
energy  in  the  English  charact<»r, — 
T  have  observed  that.  Look  at  them 
iiere  in  Egypt.  Why  they  have 
revolntionieed  the  oonntry,  and  fliey 
have  made  Cairo  the  gayest  place  on 
earth.  They  race,  they  dance,  they 
play  at  thinr  lawn  t^^nnis,  and  they 
bicycle,  all  in  one  breath  ;  and  still 
they  have  energy  left  to  manage  tiie 
business  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
whole  world.  Man  Dim,  what  an 
irrepressible  raoe ! " 

"  You  would  be  glad  if  they  ooold 
he  reprrvsed  a  little  in  this  country, 
wouldiii  your'  asked  Margaret 
mischievously. 

"Ah,  aa  to  that^  I  refnae  to  eom> 
mit  myaeU.  If  it  is  to  be  a  choioe 
between  English  or  French  role,  how- 
ever, r  think  we  may  be  well  content 
to  stay  as  we  are.  As  to  the  chances 
of  my  own  unhappy  country,  they 
oan  bat  grow  worse  horn  year  to 
year,  ao  long  as, — ^bnt  it  is  no  good 
QieakiiiL:  t,l>out  thatk** 

The  look  of  habitual  melancholy 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  faces  of 
Orientals  of  the  highest  class  deepened 
into  something  hke  despair  in  the 
oonntenanoe  of  the  Pftsha  whenever 
he  allnded  to  the  aflalrs  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  a  great  Turk  and 
a  fine  soldier,  and  as  a  statesman  he 
would  at  least  liave  bwn  upright; 
but  for  this  very  reason  he  was  ex- 
doded  from  any  ahare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  hie  oonntry,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  burning  like  a 
strong  flame  wit})in  him,  he  was 
compelled  to  look  on  from  afar  in 
bitter  impotence  at  the  spectacle  of 
disintegration  and  destruction.  The 
deepening  <d  the  ahadow  on  his  fiwe 
whenever  the  fortunes  of  his  oonntry 
were  spoken  of  betrayed  the  secret 
pain  and  humiliation  of  a  proud  man, 
and  Margaret,  who  gue^stvl  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  told  her  of  this 
Mtng^  ooold  not  endure  to  see  it. 
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She  npvoAolied  herself  now  for  having 

given  the  convprsatinn  a  turn  whudl 
had  led  to  such  a  painful  subject. 

**  You  are  very  generoua  in  your 
eatimate  of  mj  countrymen,  Pasha," 
•he  aud  hnrriedlj;  "I  only  wkh 
that  fJiey  were  equally  unprejudioed 
and  clear-sighted  in  their  judgment  of 
the  Turks." 

"  They  are  rather  hard  upon  us, 
certainly,  '  Haid  the  Pasha  with  a  tinge 
of  fa&ttemesB.  ^'Thej  hear  of  the 
atrodtiee  oonunitted  hy  a  few  bands 
of  lawlesB  Kurds,  and  they  iiii^tantly 
brand  us  all  as  l)arhariaiis.  They 
sympathise  with  tlie  Aniienians  be- 
cause tliey  are  Cliristiaus,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  8oi*t  of  Christians 
they  are.  Jbu  know,  MjademoiBelle, 
and  I  think  you  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  dislike  which  they  inspire  in  me." 

"  "N"o  indeed  I  do  not ! "  said 
M  ii„  iiet  warmly.  "T  am  ashamed 
thai  they  should  call  themselves 
Christiana,  and  I  calj  wonder  that 
yott  can  trust  me,  or  anyone  else 
whom  you  suppose  to  belong  to  the 
same  creed." 

"It  is  not  l)€causo  you  are  a 
Christian  that  I  trust  you,  Mademoi- 
selle, but  in  spite  of  it,  because  you 
are  an  £nglishw<anan.  We  trust  tiie 
English  still,  and  do  not  forget  how 
they  fon^t  aide  by  side  with  us, — 
though  they  must  have  forgotten 
what  the  men  who  were  onoe  their 
brothers-in-arms  were  like  when  they 
oan  speak  of  os  In  the  terms  they  da 
What  was  the  phrase  that  I  saw  the 
other  day  f— Oh  yes,  the  nnapeakable 
Turk  ! » 

Margaret  coloured  hotly.  She  had 
heard  the  phrase  so  often  that  it 
had  passed  into  a  oommonplaoe  for 
her;  and  it  was  only  when  she  saw 
how  keenly  it  pierced  the  heart  of  a 
brave  man  that  she  realised  its  force. 
She  lookf"]  very  much  troubled,  and 
made  a  great  effort  to  change  the 
subject. 


"It  is  OKtraordinary  what  miscon- 
ceptions prevail  in  England  on  Tu^k^^sh 
matters,"  she  said  apologetically. 
"Of  course  I  know  nothing  about 
politics,  nor  how  far  we  are  luiistaken 
in  that  respect)  though  I  suspect  that 
the  newspaper  men  in  their  anxiety 
to  create  a  sensation  have  been  goilly 
of  all  sorts  of  exaggeration  and  un- 
fairness ;  but  wliat  astonishes  uie  is 
that  we  should  have  such  false  im- 
pressions about  domestio  matters. 
Ton  have  no  idea»  Plsha»  how  very 
different  from  what  I  e^qieoted  werj' 
tiling  has  Imxmi  to  me." 

*'  It  tloes  not  seem  to  you  then  that 
we  aie  Huch  utter  barbarians,"  said 
the  P&sha,  beguiled  into  a  smile. 

"On  the  contrary;  I  wish  that  in 
many  respects  we  were  more  like  you. 
There  will  be  much  that  I  shall  miss 
when  T  return  to  England." 

"  When  you  return  to  England  J 
Are  you  thinking  of  that,  Made- 
moiselle f  Sorely  you  are  not  thinking 
of  leaving  ns  t 

"  Oh  no,  I  hope  not  indeed  ;  it  is 
the  \i\st  thing  tliat  T  wish.  But  of 
course  the  day  will  couie  wlien  you 
will  no  longer  need  my  services,  and 
then  J  should  naturally  return  to 
Engknd.*' 

"Yon  have  friends  and  relations 
there,  no  doubt  1  You  intend  to  make 
your  home  there  ultimately  ? " 

"  No,  not  necessarily.  T  have  lost 
the  ties  tiiat  made  England  a  home  to 
mcb  and  I  have  no  near  relations  left. 
No^  I  have  no  ties  to  draw  me  back 
to  England." 

"Th(>n,  Mademoiselle,  I  hope  that 
you  wiii  consider  this  your  home.  At 
any  rate  remember  that  it  will  be 
your  home  for  so  long  as  you  choose. 
Of  conrse  if  yon  shoidd  deidre  at  any 
time  to  revisit  your  native  oountry,  to 
see  your  friends  or  to  give  yourself  a 
change,  you  must  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  and  T  shall  defray  the  expenseis  of 
it  with  pleasure.    You  will  naturally 
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wish  for  a  iiuiiday  Hometimes,  and  it 
will  be  euy  to  avmago  it  in  the 
tmnmer  when  my  wife  goes  to  Gon- 

stantinople,  where  she  has  plenty  of 
frienfls  to  entertain  lier.  But  if  you 
iind  yourself  happy  with  us,  I  be^j  of 
you  to  go  on  living  with  uii,  and  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  certainty.  We 
ere  not  likely  ever  to  wish  to  pert 
with  you  so  long  as  yon  are  contented 
to  fitny." 

"  Oh  ExcollcncT,  you  are  really  too 
kind  I "'  said  Margaret,  quite  overcome 
by  tlie  beuevolen(^  of  this  assurance. 
*' I  wish  I  eouM  feel  that  I  deserved  it 
Too  make  me  tremhie  lest  I  shoold 
ever  disappoint  yon,  and  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  that  T  value  so  highly." 

**  I  do  not  tliink  you  will,"  said  the 
Pasha  with  conviction.  "I  have 
observed  your  charaoter  closely,  Made- 
moiselieh  and  it  is  written  on  yonr 
forehead  that  I  may  trust  you.  My 
wife  loves  yon  as  a  sister,  and  I  have 
confidence  in  you.  I  know  that  with 
you  V'alda  is  safe.  Bhe  i^i  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  slie  needs  guidance 
sometimes.  If  she  had  chosen  any 
one  of  the  ladies  ol  the  hnnrim  for  a 
friend  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  feci  sure  that  she  miij^ht  not  get 
led  into  some  stupid  entanglement. 
And  a  friend  from  outside  would  be 
worse, — the  wives  of  some  of  these 
Egyptian  princes  and  Bftsfaas  are 
terribly  emancipated^  oorrapt  even  in 
secret.  One  does  not  know  exact  Iv 
wliafr  they  are,  for  if  ever  a  scandal 
happens  it  is  immediately  hushed  up  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  Yalda  to  become 
very  iidiiiiate  with  any  of  them. 
Fraifle  be  to  God !  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  any  one  in 
particular,  I  think."  The  Pasha 
pjiused,  if  he  expected  to  receive 
some  coiitirmation  of  belief ;  but 
Margaret  was  silent  under  a  miserable 
oppression  of  conscienee  that  took  the 
pleasure  out  of  his  praise.  "  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  one  of  the 
Na  473« — ¥Oik  umx. 


ladies  who  viwit  here  upon  whom 
Yalda  is  indtned  to  bestow  oonfi- 
denceftfae  Pftsha  asked  as  Maigaret 
did  not  speak. 

"  No, — -at  !ca5?t,  well,  yea, — Hamida 
llanem  come.s  here  pretty  often,  and 
I  think  Valda  is  inclined  to  make 
friends  with  her.  She  ia  the  only  one, 
I  think." 

*(  Hamkla  Hanem  7  You  mean  the 
wife  of  Murad  AH  PAsha  ? "  said  the 
Pasha  consideringly.  "Well,  I  don't 
know  c>f  anythin*;  against  her.  Mnrad 
Ali  Piuiha  is  a  fuoliiiili  fellow,  a  pour 

weak  fop  who  lets  his  wile  have  too 
much  of  her  own  way,  they  say,  bnt 
I  have  never  heard  any  harm  of  her. 

T  know  nothins:  of  her ;  that  is  the 
wor'-t, — one  knows  so  Httle, — how  can 
ouo  know  ?  But  you  are  a  good  judge 
of  character,  Mademoiselle,  and  you 
have  had  <^»portunities  of  observing 
her, — what  do  you  think  of  hert " 

"I  really  have  not  seen  much  of 
her,"  said  Margaret,  feeling  not  a 
little  unonxit  or  table  under  this  cross- 
examination.  "  She  doe»  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  refined  in  her  manners 
and  habits ;  but,  yon  know,  she  very 
seldom  tulks  in  French, — it  is  always 
Turkish  at  the  dinner-table,  and  she 
speaks  so  quickly  that  T  cannot  under- 
stand much  of  wliat  she  says." 

'*Bnt  yon  do  not  like  her  ?  Ah,  I 
see  yon  do  not.  WeU,  Qod  is  great, 
and  that  wliidi  is  predestined  will 
happen  ;  but  I  hope  that  my  wife  will 
not  become  too  confidential  with  her. 
Valda  is  as  simple  iui  l  innocent  as  a 
wliite  dove,  but  she  m  >ery  beautiful, 
and  it  is  written  in  the  pages  of  the 
air  that  great  beanty  is  a  snare.  She 
does  not  dream  of  it,  but  she  is  the 
mo'^t  1>eautiful  wonion  in  Cairo  ;  even 
among  the  lovely  1"ii^'lish  girls  that 
one  sees  at  the  bails  here,  there  are 
n(»ie  to  compare  with  her, — at  least  I 
think  sa  Do  yon  agree  with  mOf  or 
is  it  that  I  am  blinded  by  my  great 
love  for  her!" 
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The  Pasha  was  looking  at  Maigicet 

with  a  smile  in  his  kind  blue  eyes, 
and  nhe  felt  a  ^iirMfMi.  almost  intoler- 
n\)\r  sons?*  of  iituiuise  achinf^  at  her 
htiutt  au  tthe  thought  of  all  uhe  knew 
that  he  did  not;  hat  abe  aiuwerad 
qujdkly :  **1  think  ahe  is  the  moat 
beentiful  woman  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  for  En^^lisli  hullcs,  they  arc 
beautiful  certainly,  some  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  compare  with  her.  They 
are  di£['ereut, — they  are  lovely,  she  ia 
magniflnfmi.  Whet  a  ■enaation  ahe 
would  make  il  ahe  weie  to  appear  in 
tlie  hox  of  a  London  theatre  in  «U 

lier  diamonds,  lior  ovn  l^viuty  out- 
sliininf^  the  beauty  of  her  jewels — 
dear  me,  P^ba,  how  everyone  would 
gaze  at  her  I  Every  opera-glass  in 
the  theatre  wo«ild  be  turned  upon 

"  BismUlah  I  What  a  day  of  mud 
that  would  he  !  "  exclaimed  the  P&sha, 
betrayed  into  u  Turkish  expression  as 
he  seldom  was  when  he  spoke  Frendi. 
"  00  not  speak  of  it^  MademniaeiUe  I 
And  yet  theae  are  the  riaka  that 
Snglish  husbands  have  to  run  daily 
and  nightly.  Allah  !  I  wonder  how 
they  can  endure  it.  But  it  h  true 
that  they  liave  more  security  than 
we  have.  \Vu  are  obliged  to  exercise 
preoantion ;  it  ia  impoaaiUe  to  be  too 
oarefo],  and  yon  oaanot  wonder  that 
we  feel  it  important  to  keep  our 
women  ont  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
You  know  that  if  frtr  any  rnprico 
Valda  should  take  a  disiiko  to  me, 
slie  could  come  to  me  to-morrow  and 
denumd  her  papera  of  divoroe,  and  I 
oonld  not  refuse  to  give  them." 

"  I  know,"  said  Margaret  '*  It  ia  a 
state  of  things  that  seems  t<>  me  to 
be  very  wrong  :  hut  the  Socialists  in 
England  and  all  o\er  the  Continent 
are  trying  to  luring  about  acKnething 
very  like  it  for  themaelvea." 

"  Are  they  ?  They  are  fools  then, 
and  they  will  bring  troubles  without 
end  upon  their  heada.  They  will  have 


to  abut  up  their  women,  or  they  will 
iiever  enjoy  an  inaiant  of  peaoe  or 

security." 

"  I  don't  fancy  that  they  quite  con- 
template that,"  Margaret  said  drily. 

''But  it  would  be  neoaaaaiy," 
inaiated  the  Pfteha ;  "I  oaa  aaeure  you 
that  it  would  be  neoeaaary.  For  a 
little  time,  perhaps,  old  ideas  might 
exert  a  restrain int?  influence  ;  hut 
that  would  soori  we^ir  off,  and  then, 
mixing  freely  in  society  a8  your 
women  do^  the  oonaequenoea  would  be 
diaaatrona.  It  ia  bad  enough  with  ua, 
when  a  woman,  if  she  Incomes  discon- 
tented with  It  r  hti -Ivand,  can  at  k'ast 
not  get  anotiuT  without  the  help  of 
her  paicuu  or  relations ;  but  with 
our  system  of  seclusion,  it  can  be 
made  to  work,  and  it  ia  not  without 
its  advantages  for  both  aidea.  Tou 
see  the  husband  can  have  his  mind 
easy  ;  there  is  no  oceasion  for  jealousy, 
and  he  is  ol)Hged  to  treat  his  wife  weU 
or  else  she  will  not  »lay  with  him.  I 
know  a  man  with  audi  a  bad  temper 
that  he  cannot  keep  a  wife  fmt  more 
than  ^ttree  mcmtha  at  a  time  :  T  lo 
not  know  how  many  times  he  has 
been  divorced, — no  woman  seems  able 
to  »'ndure  him.  But  it  is  a  great 
ad\autage  for  a  woman  to  feel  that 

ahe  ia  not  obliged  to  atay  with  a 
man  who  ia  cruel  or  unkind  to  her»  or 
who  borea  her  even, — do  you  not  aee 

that  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  suppow 
there  are  some  advantages,  and  while 
a  woman  is  young  and  beautiful,  it 
mi|^t  be  aU  very  well;  it  might  be 
easy  for  her  to  find  another  home; 
but  afterwarda, — it  ia  when  her  youth 
and  beauty  are  gone  that  the  condi- 
tions oi  Hiu-h  a  system  would  be  hard. 
Then,  if  her  husband  wished  to  have 

a  younger  and  prettier  wife  " 

"  Ah  well,  of  oonrae  that  ia  natund,** 
said  the  Fiaha.  "lluit  doea  aome- 
times  happen  with  us, — not  very  often 
now  though — ^but  when  it  doei^  there 
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is  nothing  for  it  but  radgnftfcion.  It 
oomes  to  this,  that  while  she  IB  yoang 
the  wife  has  tho  advantage,  after 
wards  the  husbaTui.  And  it  has  in»t 
worktid  badly  with  ua,  i  OHsuro  you. 
My  mother  waa  the  third  wife  of  my 
iftfiher, — ycB,  tbe  third  I  think,  or 
▼M  she  the  fourth  t  I  am  not  sure 
— but  I  remember  very  well  that  ahe 
was  on  perfectly  happy  terms  with 
liiin  and  with  his  other  wives.  Tn 
those  days  polygamy  was  not  so  un- 
ocHnmon  among  m  aa  ifc  Is  now,  and 
my  father's  harim  was  a  harim  as 
you  English  people  understand  the 
word.  But  he  was  a  just  man,  and 
he  was  most  careful  not  to  ir'fi-inc^e 
the  law  wliich  eiiioiiis  that  there  sliall 
be  perfect  equaiiLy  aiuon^  the  wives. 
Eb  was  fondest  of  vaj  mother,  I 
know,  hok  the  others  had  quite  as 
many  dresses  and  jewels  and  slaves, 
aad  I  do  not  remember  any  quarrels." 

"  I  think  Turkisli  ladies  must  be 
blcstiijd  with  naturally  aweet  tempers," 
remarked  Margaret,  preferring  not  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  tiie  sub- 
ject. **It  surprises  me  to  see  how 
well  they  get  on  amoitg  themselves; 
one  never  henn  them  bickerin;:^  or 
disputing  with  each  other.  If  any 
annoyance  does  arise,  they  generally 
resign  themselves  to  it  quite  easily, 
and  content  themselves  with  remark' 
ing  that  it  is  the  will  of  CkxL" 


''What  have  they  got  to  quarrel 
about  t "  demanded  the  PAsha.  They 

ean  have  no  serious  grievances,  and 
as  for  the  tiitling  vexation'^  of  every- 
day life,  what  is  religion  good  for  but 
to  teach  resignation  1 " 

Margaret  smiled.  **  It  is  a  virtue 
that  the  Mabommedan  religion  oer^ 
tainly  does  tend  to  ineuleate,"  she 
said,  and  she  closed  the  book  that  she 
held  in  hep  hand. 

The  Pasha  had  not  dune  much 
reading  that  morning ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  any  more,  for  the  boom 
of  the  gun  from  the  citadel  announced 
the  hour  of  noon,  and  this  was  a 
sicfnal  that  luncheon  must  ])e  at  hand. 
A  small  bare-footed  slave-girl  in  loose 
draperies  of  crimson  cotton,  tied  round 
her  waist  with  a  pink  rag,  appeared 
in  the  doorway  to  annonnoe  it. 
'*  TmSk  she  said  impassively. 

"  Ah,  your  dinner  is  come,  and 
mine  doubtless  i«5  waiting,  I  must 
go  and  drea*?,"  said  the  Pasha,  and 
gathering  the  full  folds  of  his  dress- 
ing-gown about  him,  he  thrust  his 
stookinged  feet  into  tiie  slippers  lying 
on  the  floor.  "Go,  Mjidemoiselle^" 
he  mid,  as  he  retired  to  his  dres.sing- 
rooin,  "and  peace  go  with  you. 
Remember  what  I  have  8ai»i.  If 
my  wife  wishes  to  go  about  with  you 
I  am  delighted;  I  have  entire  oon- 
Udenoe  in  you.** 


(To  U  MNUtlMtfCf.; 
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UNITBD  IBISHHEN  IK 
Lr  an  interestmg  paamge  of  his 

HnVOBT  OF  BV«ILAND   IN  THE  ElOH- 

TBESTTU  CRvrrHY,  Mr.  Locky  has 
alluded  t<j  the  grave  dauger  which 
resulted  to  the  country  from  the 
wholesale  drafting  of  Irish  prLsoners 
and  anspeote  into  the  Brittih  Navy 
in  the  critical  yean  1797-S.  He  haa 
dwelt»  however,  rather  upon  the  oon- 
neotion  of  I  ri  si  mien  with  the  p^reat 
mutinie**  at  S{;>itlie;id  and  the  N(n-e  in 
17y7.  I  propose,  in  this  article,  to 
traoe  the  aotion  of  dini&eted  IriBh- 
men,  and  partteolarly  of  the  fiunove 
secret  society  known  as  the  Uniti-d 
Irishmen,  during  1798,  the  year  of 
rebellion,  drawinjj  mainly  tipon  thn 
11  n  published  Admiralty  Papers  in  the 
Kecord  Office. 

The  nomber  of  Iriahmen  in  the 
fleet  was  very  ]arge»  thought  it  did 
not  attain  to  anything  like  the  pco' 
portion  which  Wolf  Tono  assi'^ed  to 
it.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
eighty  thonsiiud  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  Navy,  a  total  amounting  to  two- 
thirde  of  mot  entire  force  of  seamen 
and  marines.  The  actual  numbers 
raised  in  Ireland  between  1793  and 
1  7  9  G  are  given  by  Mr.  Leek j  from 
an  authoritative  source  as  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ten,  of 
whom  four  thouBaad  were  marinee. 
By  1798  the  number  would  probably 
be  nearer  twenty -five  thoneand.  Iruh 
names  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
the  lists  of  seamen  and  marines,  and 
we  repeatedly  fin«l  shipii  in  which  a 
very  large  part  of  the  crew  was  Irish. 
Thus  in  Admiral  Orders  flag-ship,  the 
PrinceBi  Royal,  the  nomber  of  United 
Irishmen  it  stated  by  Ix)rd  St.  Vincent 
to  have  been  two  hondred,  out  of  a 


THE  BBmSH  FLBET. 

crew  of  nader  aeven  hundred  men; 
and  in  the  Hermiooe^  in  whidh  ship 

oertirred  the  most  murderous  mutiny 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Navy, 
the  Irishmen  are  said  to  have  been 
very  strong. 

As  the  first  aim  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  to  introduce  a  Firench 
force  into  Ireland  and  thus  to  sever 
the  honds  which  held  their  eoutitrv  to 
England,  it  was  not  to  be  exj  i  1 
tiiat  they  would  fight  readily  and 
willingly  against  Fnuice.  lliey  went 
on  botffd  oor  ships  in  a  dangerons 
frame  of  mind,  and  they  found  the 
powder  ready  to  hand  in  tlie  shape 
of  tlie  niinii'roiis;  Irishmen  on  board, 
wliose  alie<,'iaucc,  never,  perhaps,  very 
heartily  given,  they  proceeded  to  sap. 
That  they  were  not  more  snoosssfnl 
is  an  astonnding  fact^  to  be  explained 
only  by  the  readiness  of  oonspii  uiors 
to  inform,  to  the  vij^otir  and  deter- 
mination of  the  oihcers,  and  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  mai  ines, 
who  were  employed  as  a  sort  of  naval 
police  to  guard  the  seamen  and  to 
hold  them  down.  It  does  not  appear 
that  we  actually  lost  any  ships  through 
their  machinations,  for  though  five 
vessels  were  carried  ofi"  by  their  crews 
to  the  enemy  between  1797  and  1801, 
tbwe  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
United  Iridunen  were  the  cause  of 
these  lomes,  nor  do  very  many  Irish 
names  occur  among  those  of  the 
Hermione's  mntineers  who  were  tried 
and  executed.  This  is  an  extHiption 
to  the  general  rule,  which  is  that 
whenever  there  is  a  mutiny  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rin^ 
leaders  will  be  fonnd  to  have  Xridi 
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Tlie  moat  dangerous  plot  batched 
by  the  United  Irishmeii  vnm  one  to 

get  possession  of  the  fleet,  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  blockading 
Cadiz  in  1708.  This  fleet  had  been 
the  scene  of  an  incipient  mutiny  early 
in  1797,  which  St.  Vincent's  terrible 
BSimityiiAd  promptly  repressed.  Dis- 
affieotion  smouldered  on,  and  as  the 
United  Irishmen  ((row  in  munhers 
and  daring,  they  fanned  the  embers. 
The  captains  in  command  were  many 
<jf  them  wenk  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline; many  uf  the  juniur  oliicers  were 
supercilious,  fall  of  vain  eonceit  (to 
quote  St.  YinoeDt  himself)  insnboidi- 
nate  and  careless  in  porformini:;  their 
duty.  Tlie  Commnnder-iji  ciiicf,  im- 
prious  and  urbitrary,  in  his  own 
words  "  never  gifted  with  prudence 
or  forbearajice,'*  found  it  exceedingly 
difficolt  to  «if oroe  the  meaanres  which 
he  regarded  as  essential  for  the 
security,  health,  and  good  oondnot  ol 
his  squadron,  and  came  into  more 
or  less  open  eontlict  with  his  innior 
admirals,  Parker  and  Orde.  It  siiouid 
be  said  that  the  very  best  ships  and 
the  Tery  best  captains^  with  tiie  ex- 
ception of  Collingwood,  had  been  sent 
off  with  Nelson,  to  look  ait&r  Bcnuir 
parte  and  his  Ejryptian  expedition. 

When  the  Iket  was  in  this  inflam- 
mable state  a  si|uadroQ  under  Sir 
Roger  Ciirtu  arrived  from  Berehaven 
ui  a  moat  mntmoos  condition  and  fall 
ot  Irishmen.  There  had  heen  serious 
outbreaks  on  the  way  out,  and  no 
sooner  had  Ctirtis's  ships  anchon<I 
off  Cadi/.,  tlian  couit«  martial  ! 
demanded  by  Llireo  captains,  one  on 
a  seaman,  and  two  on  inaaboidiiiate 
officen.  The  disafibetion  was  most 
dangerous  on  board  the  Marlborough, 
whose  captain  was  weak  and  old,  and 
in  the  l*rince,  though  in  this  ship  the 
dangerous  temper  of  the  crew  wa^  not 
fuUy  known  to  the  authorities.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between 


Ciurtis's  ships  and  St.  Vincent's,  with 
a  view  to  the  smznre  of  the  fleet  by 
the  oon8|»rators.    The  head-centre  <rf 

disaffection  was  a  ruined  lawyer  named 
Bott,  on  boai-d  tiie  Princess  Koyal,  a 
notorious  United  Irishman,  and  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
which  directed  the  United  Irishmen's 
movements.  He  had  been  anested  in 
Ireland  and  sent  off  wiUi  many  others, 
as  disaffected  and  only  less  dangerous 
because  less  aide,  without  one  word 
of  warning  >is  to  his  cliaracter  being 
given  to  the  admirals  or  captains  of 
tiie  Navy.  Bott  was  a  man  of  good 
education  and  persuasive  manners; 
he  wrote  a  better  hand  and  spelt  more 
correctly  than  many  of  the  oflScers  in 
His  Majesty's  Navy.  To  one  of  his 
antecedents  life  in  the  service,  as  it 
then  wa^,  mu^t  have  been  insup- 
portable. Kor  conld  patriotism  or 
the  thought  that  he  was  serving  his 
country  assuage  the  misery  of  his 
existcnre.  As  a  United  Irishman  he 
hated  England  and  loved  lier  enemies. 

From  the  hour  when  he  was  placed 
on  board  the  press-tender  Bott  had 
contrived  to  maintain  his  correspond' 
ence  with  the  head-centres  of  his 
secret  socie^.  With  what  infinite 
ingenuity  he  manacled  this  we  may 
guess,  for  we  are  not  told,  thou<ih  we 
know  that  men  who  cuuJd  write,  and 
men  who  possessed  paper,  pens,  and 
inic,  were  looked  very  askance  at  by 
the  officers  of  the  Navy.  Nothing  is 
more  strangely  pathetic  than  the  dirty 
torn  pieces  of  paper  on  which  the 
petitions  or  letters  of  erews  were 
usually  written,  or  rather  scrawled, 
and  which  are  now  to  be  fouid  in  our 
national  Records.  Presently  he  was 
draft^^  on  board  the  Princess  Boyal 
before  Cadiz,  and  at  once  began  to 
stir  up  disaffection. 

This  very  nearly  aime  to  a  head  on 
May  20th,  179«.  On  that  day  a 
sonman  of  the  Harlborough,  guilty  of 
mutiny,  had  been  sentenced  to  die  on 
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board  hia  ship.  The  erew  had  svorn 
not  to  execute  him.   The  thrilling 

talc  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure 
discipline  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  has 
l^een  told  by  T«cker  in  his  life  of  that 
great  admiral,  and  retold  by  many 
others.  Briefly,  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
armed  with  earronades  were  to  row 
close  ronnd  the  diip,  and  to  sink  her 
if  there  was  resistance.  Bnt  what  we 
dr>  not  learn  in  any  published  work  is 
tdld  ill  the  Admiralty  Kecords,  that  the 
Prince,  the  Hector  and  the  Princess 
Boyal  were  ready  to  mutiny  and  come 
to  her  help.  How  much  farther  the 
disaflfection  extend  o<l  cm  not  be  fully 
known.  But  it  is  said  that  in  St. 
Vinoent's  own  flag-ship  thoro  had  born 
some  months  earlier  a  ]>Iot  to  murder 
the  Commrnder-in-chiet  and  seize  the 
ship,  the  con'.-pirators  as  usual  being 
Irish  Boman  Oatholics.  Their  con- 
fessor was  in  British  pay  and  informed 
the  British  Commissioner  at  Lisbon. 
The  clangor,  had  the  Marlborough 
oftlred  any  resistance,  must  therefore 
have  been  great  indeed;  but  as  a 
matter  of  feet,  the  ocew,  cowed  by  St. 
Vincent's  bold  attitude,  hanged  the 
man  and  nothing  happened. 

At  the  time,  the  extreme  danger 
which  the  tleet  had  run  was  not  fully 
known,  though  St.  Vincent  must  have 
had  an  inkling,  as  anned  boats  vowed 
round  the  Prince  during  the  execu- 
tion; it  was  not  discovered  till  two 
months  or  more  afterwards,  and  then 
what  information  we  is  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  wide-spread  plot  throws  into 
stronger  relief  St.  Vinc«it^8  unflinch- 
ing determination.  A  revolt  in  the 
fleet  at  this  instant  must  have  para- 
lysed Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  might  even  have  ended  in  the 
virtual  suianission  of  England  to 
Prance.  It  would  have  caused  the 
deepest  dejection  at  home  and  the 
ntaiost  elation  among  our  enemies; 
for,  and  this  is  a  very  important 


the  British  Fleet. 

point,  the  ships  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  mutineers  into  Oadis,  when 
they  would  act  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  onomy.  To  St.  Vincent  we 
owe  it  that  these  machinations  were 
defeated ;  and  stern,  cold,  and  hard 
though  the  man  was  to  all  but  a  very 
few,  we  can  nevor  forget  Hoe  debt. 

If  the  indi»ent  mutiny  had  thus 
temporarily  collapsed,  the  fleet  re- 
mained in  a  volcanic  state.  Weeks 
before  the  plot  for  a  fresh  mutiny 
began,  Bott  was  heard  to  say  to  a 
fellow -Irishman,  "This  fleet  will 
soon  be  as  bad  as  the  fleet  at 
the  Nore ; "  and  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore  had  openly  revolted.  It  is 
significant  that  many  months  earlier 
gross  cowardice  had  been  shown  by 
the  boata  of  the  fleet  in  tiiat  me- 
morable action  in  which  Nelson  gave 
proof  <tf  such  1»iUiaiit  courage  and  so 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 
Rememljering  the  presence  of  the 
Irishmen,  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  apparent  cowardice  was  really 
due  to  the  disaffection  of  the  crews, 
though  this  is  nowhm  explicitly 
stated,  and  though  St.  Vincent 
ascribed  it  to  the  bad  leading  of  the 
lieutenants  in  command  of  the  }>o.its. 
However  this  may  be,  Bott  continued 
his  intrigues  and  correspondence. 
The  discipline  of  the  Brincess  Boyal 
is  said  by  St.  Vincent  to  have  been 
very  bad ;  and  though  Admiral  Orde 
glibly  assured  his  Commander-in-chief 
that  all  was  for  the  very  best  on 
board  her,  facts  disprove  his  assertion. 

She  was  presently  ordered  to 
Gibraltar  where,  contrary  to  &t 
Vincent's  rules,  free  communicatiim 
witil  tibe  shore  was  permitted,  with 
the  result  that  the  T'^nited  Irishmen 
learnt  of  the  outbreak  of  aimed 
rebellion  in  their  country.  Her  decks 
were  a  scene  of  abominable  licentious- 
ness, and  St.  Vincent  epeaks  bitterly 
of  the  "tilts,  tourneys,  and  mis' 
oMonMw"  which  took  plaoe^  alluding 
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to  the  silly  mikhianim  given  hf  the 
dtixent  of  FhilAdelpbk  to  Sir  WiUiAtii 
Howe  in  the  dajs  of  the  American 
war.  8ho  returned  to  the  fleet  ready 
for  any  iniuchief,  and  the  United 
Iri»hmeu  waited  and  plotted.  They 
wanted  an  opportunity  for  action,  a 
grievance  it  would  seem*  which  would 
unite  English  and  Irish  in  open  revolt. 
And  in  a  badly-disciplined  ship  they 
had  not  to  want  the  grievance  long. 

The  pretext  mrom  in  this  way. 
On  June  24th,  a  marine  named 
Onthrie  was  aocoaed  hj  one  of  the 
Princen  Bojal's  lieutenants  of  being 
drunk.  The  lieutenant  ordered  him 
on  the  poop  and  threatened  to  get 
him  a  ^ocx\  rtogpnj?.  The  man,  who 
had  an  exemplary  ciiaracter,  refused 
to  obey,  saying :  "  No,  sir,  if  you 
knew  me  yon  would  not  use  me  so." 
On  this  the  lieutenant  began  to  shove 
him  aft.  The  marine  took  hold  of 
the  lieutenant's  coat, — to  avoid  falling 
OM  he  stuml)le<l,  or  so  Iuh  witnesses 
swure — and  in  no  duiug  rallied  his 
hand  against  bis  superior  officer. 
Such  an  act  was  punishable,  and  was 
usually  punished  with  death.  Guthrie 
was  placed  in  irons  and  the  crew, 
foarinj^  for  his  life,  at  once  began  to 
plot  his  rescue,  stirred  up  thereto  by 
the  indefatigable  Bott. 

Bott  had  as  his  chief  confederates 
three  seamen,  Oonnell»  Sweeny,  and 
Jones.  CoonelX  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  education ;  he  read 
papers,  studied  books,  wrote  a  fair 
hand,  and  spent  his  wpare  time  in 
making  "  a  bit  u£  a  machine." 
Sweeney  ooold  not  write.  Tbelr  first 
pfoceeding  was  to  draw  up  a  letter 
to  be  circulated  from  berth  to  berth 
among  the  crew,  eonoeived  in  these 
terais : 

mends  and  BUither  Shipmatss, — ^It 
must  Lo  obvious  to  you  nil  that  tlio 
reason  of  our  addressing  you  must  be  in 
bshsU  of  our  unfortunate  Brother  thai 
we  behold  bsfote  our  cyss,  shanHeJ  with 


the  Fsttsrs  of  Tyranny  snd  Terror;  and 

if  we  don't  join  nnanimovi^ly  to  rescue 
him  from  l>eBtruction,  the  like  Fate  daily 
awaits  erarMlves,  and  we  don't  know  how 

soon  wc  may  be  in  their  Power,  which 
seeuiB  to  be  a  pleasure  rather  than,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a  Sorrow  to  our  present 
Commanders,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform 
yon  that  our  Brothers  in  Distress,  the 
Maiiuci),  are  all  agreeable  to  stand  by  us 
in  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  Justice  to 
ourselves.  Be  pleased  to  hand  this  from 
Birth  to  Birth,  evading  the  Master-at- 
Anns. 

The  opportunity,  it  will  be  seen, 
wa^^  -well  chosen,  as  the  marines, 
whose  loyalty  was  most  to  be  feared, 
would  naturally  sympathise  with  an 
attempt  to  save  their  comrade.  All 
that  evening  (it  was  a  Sunday) 
Sweensfy  was  going  to  and  fro  among 
the  marines,  though  not  with  cora- 
l»]et4^  success  :  Jones  was  passiiig  tho 
paj)er  round  from  berth  to  berth  ; 
and  great  crowds  of  men  were  going 
forward  to  Oonndl's  berth  and  taking 
the  United  Irishmen's  oath. 

The  oath  is  given  in  the  Admirals 
Despatches,  and  is  as  iollows : 

In  the  awful  presence  of  God — I, 
A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  dec  lare  I  wiU  per- 
severe  in  endeuvotiring  to  form  a  Brother- 
hood of  Aflection  among  Insimicn  of 
every  BeUgioos  FSrsaarion;  and  that  I 
wiW  persevere  in  my  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  equal«  full,  and  adequate  repreeenia- 
Mon  of  all  the  Psof^  of  Ireluid;  and 
I  do  further  deelare  that  neither  hopes, 
fears,  rewards  or  punishmente  shall  ever 
induce  me  directly  or  indirectly  to  inform 
on  or  give  evidence  against  any  Member 
or  Members  of  this  or  similar  Societies, 
for  any  Act  or  Expresiiion  of  theiiii,  done 
or  made  individually  or  cdleotively  in  or 
out  of  this  Soci(;ty  in  pursuance  of  the 
of  this  obligation.    Bo  help  me 

Tlio  X-'nited  Irishmen  were  from 
the  first  most  active,  tliougli  the  rest 
of  tho  crew  are  said  by  Conuell,  in 
his  subsequent  confession,  to  have 
been  perfectly  mutinous.  When  asked 
if  the  state  of  aSain  in  Ireland  had 
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VLTxy  connection  ^vith  the  mutiny,  hp 
aufiwered  that  it  cerlainlj  li.ul.  Fourof 
the  marines  were  definitely  gained  over, 
and  the  others  were  ao  £w  tampered 
with  that  the  mutineera  considered 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

In  all  Bf>tt  Imd  sworn  in  ahout  tuo 
hundred  men  by  Monday  muriiini,'. 
He  might  have  won  over  more,  but 
he  seems  to  have  thought  two  hundred 
enough  for  his  purpose,  and  with  eadi 
addition  to  the  number  the  danger  cit 
treachery  increased.  Some  commu- 
nication, t]«ongh  Bott  in  his  con- 
fession cit'iued  this,  had  been  held 
with  the  Prince,  which  was,  as  St. 
Vincent  tells  ns,  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  discipline,  and  with  the  Hector,  the 
Romulus,  the  Juste,  and  other  ships 
of  Curtis's  stjiuidron.  All  were  ready 
to  join,  or  the  ringleaders  pretended 
so.  The  marine  Gutlu*ie  wa«  to  be 
taken  out  of  irons ;  the  crew  were  then 
to  dieer  the  Pdnce  and  the  Etector, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
general  revolt  in  the  fleet.  How 
Guthrie  was  to  be  released  was 
debated.  A  man  was  to  be  punislied 
by  flogging  with  four  dozen  lashes 
in  the  gangway.  For  this  it  was 
usual  to  assemble  all  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  to  place  the  marines 
under  arms.  The  first  suggestion 
made  by  Connell  was  that  this  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized.  The  rear 
rank  of  maiiues  were  to  drop  or 
snrr^ider  thdr  arms  whOe  tto  sea- 
men seized  the  ship ;  the  front  rank 
were  not  expected  to  act  strenuously 
with  the  whole  crew  against  them, 
and  the  oUicers  could  be  overpowered 
with  ease.  But  this  plan  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  approved.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  rise  at  nine 
tiiat  evening.  Tliis  again  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  four  on  Tuesday 
morning,  when  tlie  officers,  willi  tlie 
exception  of  the  lieutenant  on  watch, 
would  be  in  their  beds  and  could  be 
most  easily  surprised. 


Wliat  exactly  were  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,  if  they  had  taken 
the  ship,  we  do  not  know,  as  there  is 
a  conflict  of  evidence.  On  the  one 
hand,  Connell  in  his  dying  confessioii 
declared  :  "It  was  the  inteation  to 
murder  the  officers  without  exception. 
It  was  intended  to  go  up  the  Straits 
and  take  the  ships  from  Admiral 
Nelson,  and  go  with  the  whole  fleet 
to  Ireland."  Otiier  witoesses  said 
that  the  Princess  Royal  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Spaniards,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  in  case 
the  other  ships  of  the  fleet  failed  to 
rise.  An  informer  named  Lambert 
told  Orde  that  they  would  never 
change  (put  ashore)  an  officer  as 
they  had  done  Ijefore,  but  would  hang 
Admiral  Jervis  first  and  every  officer 
in  his  station  afterwarfis  A  marine 
named  Boyd  underto<jk  to  kill  his 
lieutenant.  Lambert  is  accused  by 
Bott  of  saying  that  "  he  would  not 
let  one  oflicer  live  to  hang  him  here- 
after." St.  Vincent,  whose  judgment 
was  perfectly  mnl,  had  no  doubts  as 
to  the  conspirators'  intentions,  when 
the  plot  was  discovered.  "The 
officers,"  he  writes,  "w^  to  have 
been  massacred,  and  if  the  ships  from 
Irdand  had  joined  I  was  to  have 
been  hung  with  the  other  admirals, 
captains,  and  oflicers."  The  future 
commander  of  tlie  fleet,  a  man  named 
Davidson,  had  even  been  appointed. 
Thus  for  the  second  time  within  a 
few  months  England  .was  menaced  by 
extraordinary  danger  fecm  her  own 
fleet. 

On  the  other  liaud  Bott,  in  his  con- 
fession, with  some  hopes  perhaps  of 
paixlon,  strove  to  tone  down  th^  in- 
tentions of  the  mutine^.  "  All  the 
officers,"  he  said,  "  were  to  be  put  in 
irons.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
officers  would  have  been  murdered, 
unless  they  had  fallen  in  the  contest." 
Indeed  he  had  postponed  the  hour  of 
rising  on  purpose  to  lessen  the  pro- 
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bafadUty  of  Uoodflhfid.   Tliere  is  aome 

corrobontioii  of  hia  statement  in  the 
evidonco  civpn  by  L;iiiiV)ort,  from 
which  it  might  appear  that  after 
deposing  their  officers  the  men  in- 
tended to  remain  oil  Cadiz,  blockad- 
ing the  Spuiiavds.  But  thia  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe^  and  if  Lambert 
believed  it  he  must  have  been  misled 
by  the  United  Irishmen.  "  A  hope 
of  making  a  successful  movement  in 
the  lleet  in  favour  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause,"  writes  Orde,  "  seemB 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mntinj,  although  a  leas  alarm- 
ing motive  was  assigned  to  the 
generality  of  their  accomplices." 
Jones,  one  of  the  rirrjlradera,  thoufrht 
that  had  the  mutiny  succeeded  the 
men  would  have  murdered  each  other, 
as  theie  were  so  many  diflerent 
opinions  among  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  proposed 
mutiny  Conncll  was  to  have  had  the 
middle  watch  ;  at  five  bells  he  was  to 
have  called  the  company  and  to  have 
secured  tiie  support  of  his  aeoomplioes 
among  the  marines.  Sweeny  was  to 
have  been  upon  the  poop  to  obtain 
the  key.s  of  the  arm-chest  for  the 
men,  the  magazine  wa.s  to  have  V>een 
seized,  and  the  otlicers  at  the  same 
time  to  have  been  made  prisoners. 
Bott  had  been  ordered  that  night  for 
duty  with  the  boats  before  Osdiz,  and 
expected  when  he  came  back  to  find 
tho  nlnp  in  the  mutineers'  hands.  A 
confederate  named  Cavanagh  was 
furnished  with  the  letter  to  the  crew, 
which  was  to  have  been  handed  to 
one  of  the  Prinoe's  boats,  that  her 
men  might  be  ready.  But  as  is  ao 
often  the  case  a  trifling  accident 
deranged  the  plans.  Connell,  who 
after  Bott  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
mutmy,  was  ordered  at  the  la^t 
moment  to  go  with  the  boats.  No 
movement  was  made  by  the  erew 
during  the  nighty  and  next  morning 
several  people  gave  information  to  the 


officers — Garter  and  Eversra,  petty 
officers,  and  Lambert  one  of  the  ring> 

leaders.  Steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  secure  the  sliip.  Bott,  Connell, 
S  ween  J,  Jones,  and  Boyd  were  seized 
with  others  of  their  accomplices.  The 
first  three  were  tried  by  court-martial 
on  July  2nd  and  Sri,  the  fourth 
on  July  5th,  and  the  last  on  July 
6th.  All  were  convicted  of  mutinous 
practices  or  designs  ami  sentenced  to 
death.  In  their  various  defences  all 
agreed  in  exonerating  the  Prince  and 
other  ships,  but  on  this  point  they 
were  contradicted  by  the  evidence. 
Counell's  fortitude  broke  down  before 
the  prospect  of  death  and  he  entreated 
to  be  delivered  "  from  tiie  devouring 
Aames  of  hell."  It  was  agreed  that 
all  the  culprits  were  good  and  quiet 
in  general  conduct. 

Condemned  to  death  Boll  and 
Connell  made  Icmgthy  confessions,  but 
Sweeny  preserved  a  sullen  and  in- 
trepid silence.  Connell  urged  the 
officers  to  bewai^e  of  the  Irish  on 
board,  and  stated  that  the  informers 
were  among  those  principally  con- 
cern ed.  Bott  earnestly  recommended 
the  olHcers  not  to  strike  the  men,  as 
it  had  been  productive  of  very  bad 
consequences,  and  was  partly  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny.  The  three  were 
hanged  on  July  iiti,  but  Jones,  who 
bad  given  very  full  infonDoation,  was 
pardoned.  Etghteeot  of  the  most 
dangerous  men  were  withdrawn  from 
ih'^  Princess  Koyal  and  distributed 
among  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  where 
they  were  carefully  watched.  But  so 
strong  were  the  United  Irishmen  even 
now  that  it  was  thon^t  unsafe  to  ke^ 
the  informer  Lambert  in  the  service. 
It  was  cnn<!idered  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  kil!c<l,  and  he  was  therefore 
sent  home  and  sliipped  oH  to  America. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Admiralty 
enclosing  the  confessions  of  the 
prisonen,  St.  Yinoent  remarks  that 
they  piove^  "How  much  active  and 
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destructive  poison  Uhh  been  admiuiH- 
tefed  by  admittiDg  the  United  Insh- 
men,  'who  were  t^preheoded  at 
DnUin    and    other    puts  of  the 

country,  into  the  fleet."    The  crew 
of  tlic  Jii'^tp,  from  which  they  were 
drafted  "puts  ivery  ship  they  are 
distributed  on  ixiard  of,  in  a  state  of 
infinite  oonfnaion  and  hatard*"  Hit 
aeeret  dispieMare  widi  Orde  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Arinoew  Royal, 
nrldcd  t<»  other  causes  of  complaint, 
led  him   to    take   the    vory  strong 
measure  uf  sending  that  otiicer  home 
in  the  most  uncereiuoniuuH  manner. 
It  ie  only  fair  to  «tate  that  Orde  in- 
sis  ted  that  officers  under  his  charge 
had  always  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
strike  the  men.   "  T  never  knew  it,"  he 
said,  "to  h;ivc  hccri  ]>i;ictis('(l  in  this 
lihip  until  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
I  axpreesed  in  very  strong  tenns  to 
Captain  Draper  piis  flag-captain]  my 
diBapprol>;uion  of  it  and  gave  strict 
and  particular  orders  it  never  ^ould 
happen  again.        .    Not  a  complaint 
has  been  made  to  uio  on  tlio  suhjoet." 
St.  Vincent's  auger  was  still  further 
inflaxned  by  a  conrt-martlal  held  on 
two  seamen  of  tb»  Frinoe  for  mnlanons 
behaviour,  and  by  the  resistance  of 
his  junior  admirals  and  captains  to 
certain  measures  which  ho  had  ordered 
with  the  object  of  kc(>]>in^  tlic  niurines 
apart  from  the  seamen.  "  The  conduct 
td  the  ooort-martial,"  he  wrote»  ''com- 
bined with  oUier  oocurrenoee  carries 
conviction  to  my  mind  that  a  majority 
of   the  members    is    dctei-inine'l  to 
counteract  the  measures  I  am  taking 
to  make  soldiers  of  the  marines."  To 
Admiral  Parker,  one  of  the  supposed 
culprits,  he  said  :  '*The  members  have 
entered  into  a  combination  a^^inst 
me ;  by  Qod,  I  will  stay  here  no 
longer  to  be  so  used  !  " 

What  occurred  in  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  occurred  also  in  the 
Channel  Fleets  tiioai^  the  plots  there 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  lar- 


reacliing,  or  to  have  come  so  near 
saooesa  Disaflection  appeared  first 
in  the  Foadroyant»  where  two  seamen 

were  flogged  for  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  rebels  and  declaring  that 
the  crew  would  rise  and  seize  the  ship. 
In  the  Ciesar  and  Defiance,  ofT  Br<>st. 
there  was  more  than  talk.  During 
May  a  portion  d  the  Channel  Fleet 
was  in  Torbay  when  the  ringleedera 
in  the  Onsar,  who  were  Irish  Roman 
CatliolicK,  opened   a  correspondence 
with  the  other  ships  and  administered 
the  United  Irislmieu's  oath.    The  cor- 
respondence was  maintained  even  after 
the  fleet  had  retnmed  to  Brest  On 
the  night  of  July  29th  severs!  of  the 
Englishmen  among  the  Ctesar's  crew 
came  aft  and  told  the  ofTioors  that  tliey 
were  in  fear  of  their  lives,  as  there  was 
a  plot  of  the  Catholics  to  rise  and  kill 
the  Protestants.     All  arrangements 
had  been  made,  and  bat  tor  an  acci- 
dent the  plot  would  have  been  pre- 
viously carried  out.    The  conspirators 
had  received  letters  from  Ireland  en- 
closing letters  from  France  in  which 
lielp  was  promised.    They  intended 
not  only  to  kill  the  Ftoteetuits  bnt 
also  to  mnrder  the  officers  and  carry  off 
tiie  ship  to  Brest  or  Ireland.  Twenty- 
two  men  were  seized  ;  of  these  six 
were  f;entenced   to  death    and  two 
received  a  sentence  of  five  hundred 
lashes,    a    punishment   worse  than 
death;  the  others  were  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence.  It 
is  curious  to  note  in  the  evidence  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  French- 
men on  board  the  Casai",  and  that 
a  boat's  crew  of  foreigners  could  be 
raised  among  the  crew  on  one  occa- 
sion when  it  was  desired  to  deceive  a 
strange  ship. 

On  board  the  Defianoe  iSbm  was  a 
similar  plot.  Mutinous  meetinjsrs  were 
he]d  in  July  and  a  tiaitorous  oath  ad- 
ministered : 

I  swear  to  be  true  to  the  Free  and 
United  IrisfanMO,  who  are  now  fighting 
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our  cause  against  tyrants  and  opprossiors, 
and  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  last  droi) 
of  my  blood,  and  to  keep  all  secret.  And 
i  do  ukgree  to  carrv  the  ship  into  Brust, 
the  next  time  the  ship  looks  out  ahead  at 
sea.  and  to  kill  t  v.  rv  officer  and  man  that 
shall  hinder  us,  except  the  master  [with- 
oat  whom  the  ship  ooald  not  be  saUed] , 
and  to  hoist  a  green  en.sign  with  a  hur}) 
on  it,  and  afterwards  to  kill  and  de&troj 
the  Brotestante. 

A  gang  of  Oalli<diG8  terrorised  the 

ship,  and  thoro  was  much  bad  blood 
among  the  English  and  Irish.  The 
total  number  of  l'nit<»d  InsiinK'n  in 
the  ship  is  given  at  fifty,  and  it 
is  signifieant  that  they  oomplained 
bitterly  of  ill-usage  by  the  eaptain. 
Fltobobly  they  had  a  grievamM^  for  it 
is  Generally,  though  not  tiniversally, 
tlic  nilp  that  where  the  oflieeM's  art) 
good  and  there  ii»  no  ill  trt^atmeut  there 
is  no  mutiny.  Bludgeons  were  found 
hidden  aboat  tiie  ship  between  decks 
and  under  the  guns,  and  a  mutinous 
pamphlet  was  circulated,  of  which  all 
the  copies  were  destroyed  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  plot  was 
discovered.  Twenty -four  men  were 
amated,  of  vhom  nineteen  were 
sentenced  to  death,  eight  of  these 
being  recommended  to  mercy ;  two 
received  two  hundred  lashm  each  and 
a  year's  imprisonment^  two  more  a 


hundred  lashes  and  a  year  in  prison, 
and  the  oiket  culprit  escaped  with 
imprisonments  A  little  later  in  the 
year  a  precisely  similar  plot  was  de- 
tected in  the  Captain.  Here  again 
the  twelve  pri8oner«t  were  United 
Irishmen  who  ha<l  inten(i<'d  Uj  seize 
the  ship  aua  carry  iicr  into  Brest. 
Ten  of  them  were  flogged  throu^^  the 
fleet 

Tn  subsequent  years  the  United 
Irishmen,  probably  dispirlt^H]  by  the 
failure  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
were  less  active.  Tt  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  during  1798  they  were 
a  cause  of  internal  danger  which  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  For  each 
plot  which  was  discovered  it  would  be 
safe  to  coiulndc  that  there  were  at 
least  as  many  vvhicli  were  never  de- 
tected. Yet  this  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  debt  which  the  Empire  owes  to 
its  Irish  seamen.  Their  worst  ene- 
mies have  never  aoonsed  Irishmen  of 
cowardice^  and  excepting  at  Cadiz  they 
seem  to  have  foiT^ht  bravely  in  the 
face  of  tlie  enemy.  'J'hat  they  had 
many  real  grievances  no  unprejudiced 
man  will  deny ;  and  Indeed  one  is 
tempted  to  say  now  that  had  their 
loyalty  stood  the  test,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 
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At  the  begumixig  of  the  winter 
of  1897  a  long  period  of  foggy,  son- 
less  days  gave  ni(»  the  desire  to  cross 
tlie  seas  in  f^eareh  of  better  things. 
My  sister  C.  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  after  mucli  discoadon  we  made 
op  our  minds  to  Ntiim  to  Morooeo 
which  we  had  only  left  a  few  montliB 
before.  On  our  last  visit  we  had 
made  a  most  interesting  journey 
through  Alcazar,  Fez,  and  Mekines, 
returning  by  jLaraish,  and  having 
seen  the  north  of  the  country  we 
were  Mudons  to  compare  it  witii  the 
soiitlierii  parts,  which  we  heard  weirs 
quite  different,  and  to  visit  Morocco 
city,  or,  as  the  Moors  mwe  oondselj 
niiiiK^  it,  Marakesli. 

lu  the  begmimig  of  December  we 
found  OQva^ves  at  Tuigier,  where  we 
had  arnuiged  to  spend  some  days 
while  making  arrangements  tar  our 
journey  in  the  south.  Tlie  steamer 
by  which  we  were  to  |)roceefl  fh)\vri 
the  coaftt  ui  i  i\  ing  nearly  a  week  late, 
we  had  ample  time,  and  when  every- 
thing was  ready  the  whole  camp  was 
pitched  on  shgro  lor  our  inspection. 
To  farther  ensure  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  journey  we  had  w  ritten  from 
I  jii^land  to  engage  our  former  guide 
and  the  same  cook,  and  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  them  both. 
These  men,  besodes  being  good  ser- 
vants, were  also  interesting  com- 
panions for  the  road.  The  guide, 
Muktar  by  name,  was  a  lively  and 
very  energetic  little  man,  speaking 
pretty  good  Engiinh,  always  in  the 
heat  of  spirits  and  playing  trioks 
upon  the  other  men.  The  cook,  on 
tlw  other  hand,  who  r«  juic(^  in  the 
scriptural  appeUation  of  Qilboat  was 


a  man  of  grave  demeanour  befitting 
the  serious  nature  of  his  duties ;  he 

addressed  us  occasionally  in  a  some- 
what baffling  dialect  composed  of 
French  and  i>pani:»h,  but  more  fre- 
quently rode  in  silence  with  his 
features  concealed  by  the  ample  hood 
of  his  jelcA  and  thus,  alone  in  a 
crowd,  had  leisure  for  the  composition 
of  the  m^nu  which  was  to  astonish 
us  in  the  evening;  he  had  (.>nce  been 
cook  at  the  French  Legation  in  Tan- 
gier, I  believe,  and  waa  certainly  an 
artist  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
disposal  Our  arrangements  being 
thus  complete,  we  took  ship  with 
all  our  motley  baggage  and  came  in 
about  twelve  hours  to  Casa  I'lanca, 
and  as  the  weather  was  iiue  we  dis- 
embarked for  a  run  ashore.  After 
wandering  round  the  outskirts  we 
heard  rnnoh  firing  of  cannon  in  the 
town  and,  as  we  neared  the  Basha's 
house,  a  great  sound  of  drums  and 
music.  On  enquiring;  wliat  all  tliis 
might  mean,  our  guide  was  told  that 
a  letter  had  just  been  received  firom 
the  Saltan's  forces,  and  read  in  the 
principal  moaqne^  annoondng  that 
the  array,  which  was  encamped  at  a 
distance  of  three  days'  journey  in 
the  direction  of  Fez,  had  achieved 
a  victory  over  a  ]:ebellious  tribe, 
defeating  them  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  ja  isoners  :  that  twenty-five 
of  the  leaders  had  been  decapitated, 
and  tlmt  some  of  the  heads  were  being 
sent  t(j  u(iorn  the  gates  of  Casa  Blunca. 
This  was  all  very  old-fashioned  and 
gave  one  the  eenaatkn  of  being  back 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  we  ^d  not 
regret  that  the  heads  had  travelled 
more  slowly  than  the  letter. 
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Tho  following  mornmg  Inon^t  ns 
to  Maiiftgan  which  has  a  good  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  being  surrounded 

by  old  Poi  tusfuese  fortifications  of 
considerable  height.  Here  we  left  the 
Btmuier  and  rowed  ashore,  passing 
yariow  uglj-lookmg  roefca  and  the 
funnels  of  two  sunken  eteamen  whkih 
have  remained  for  years  standing  out 
of  wat<»r  ;  a  si;:n^ificant  caution  to  care- 
less  mariners.  Passing  through  the 
Custom- House,  we  went  to  the  only 
hotel  the  plaoe  affords ;  it  was  kept 
by  some  Spanish  Jews,  and  had  as 
mttoh,  or  as  little^  cleanliness  as  one 
would  expect  from  such  proprietors. 
The  place  indeed  was  so  dirty  that  we 
made  every  haste  to  get  out  into 
camp  next  day.  This  rapid  departure 
was  *  Uttto  diiBenlt  to  arrange,  for 
the  day  of  our  arrival  was  Friday, 
which  is  the  Mahommedan  day  of  rest ; 
it  also  happened  to  be  Christmas  Eve, 
m  that  neither  among  the  European'? 
nor  Arab.s  was  it  easy  to  do  business. 
Fortunately  our  men  and  mules  had 
been  collected  beforehand,  so  that 
witii  the  assistance  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  in  the  town  we  managed 
to  make  a  start  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Day.  .Vbout  two  o'clock 
we  took  the  road  ;  our  tents  and 
be^gage  were  p(U;ked  on  mules,  my 
sister  and  I  rode  horsesi  and  another 
horse  carried  our  escort  wludi  oon- 
sisted  of  one  soldier.  It  was  not  a 
large  force,  but  as  ancient  custom 
prescrilx?s  the  same  number  to  attend 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons oar  sense  of  dignity  was  in  no 
way  olfended.  C's  horse  was  a  well- 
shaj^  beas^  bat  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  (Sovemment  property,  and 
was  in  consequence  so  ill-fewi  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  day.i  T  had  to 
drive  it  along  with  my  hunting-crop  j 
at  the  end  of  that  time  oar  more 
liberal  scale  of  forage  began  to  pat 
some  life  into  it,  and  it  became  quite 
gp^y.   The  Moorish  idea  of  the  proper 


kad  for  a  mule  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  worth  describing  a  single  example. 

Let  us  suppose  the  mule  equipped 
with  pack-saddle  and  the  usual 
pair  ot  soft  panniers  woven  together 
with  a  strip  across  the  saddle ;  one 
of  these  puiniers  would  be  filled  with 
iron  kitdien^utensilB*  the  other  with 
a  heavy  box  of  groceries.  Across  the 
top  a  hard  foundation  is  formed  with 
a  folding  table,  two  chairs,  and  n  roll 
of  matting  ;  on  thi.s  three  or  four 
men  with  much  exertion  place  a  wet 
teot^  and  bind  the  whole  with  ropes  ; 
flnsJIy  one  of  the  men  climbs  up  and 
n\tH  crosseddegged  on  the  top.  With 
this  lo'id  the  long-suffering  mule  keeps 
going  all  day  at  a  pace  of  quite  four 
miles  an  hour. 

During  the  night  before  our  start 
rain  had  fdlen  heavily  and  the  town 
was  a  ^a  of  mud ;  but  directly  we 
got  outside  the  road  became  firm,  dry, 
<n\v]y,  so  that  we  could  make 
g<«Mi  progress.  Tt  wa*?  a  great  relief 
to  us  to  see  that  the  country  was 
ci  this  cbaractert  for  we  feared  that 
there  would  be  the  same  tedious 
expanse  of  mud  which  the  northern 
roads  show  in  the  winter  time.  T  use 
the  word  road  for  convenience  ;  but 
there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
roads  in  Morocco,  only  worn  tracks, 
more  or  less  distinct^  formed  by  tiie 
feet  of  travellers,  and,  except  in  places 
where  there  are  high  bushes,  they  are 
8uffici»>nfly  fvisy  to  follow. 

We  made  but  a  short  march  on 
the  first  afternoon,  as  wu  iiad  started 
late  and  wished  to  have  a  comfort- 
able evening  in  honour  of  Ghristmas. 
^^  1 1  it  a  relief  it  was  to  be  away  from 
the  dirty  town  and  in  the  quiet  camp 
with  a  clear  sky  and  the  stars  blazing 
overhead  !  Wo  pitched  our  tents  as 
UbUiii  uu  the  outskirts  of  a  village, 
and  on  the  demand  of  oar  escort  a 
guard  presently  arrived)  consisting  of 
abont  eight  of  the  villagers  armed 
with  antique  flintlocks.   This  is  fur- 
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nUhed  almosl  M  much  in  the  intt^neets 
of  the  village  as  of  the  travellpr,  for 
if  anythini^  18  stolcu  from  the  latte  r 
during  hi8  8taj  the  village  will,  uu 
complaint  to  Uie  nMfwt  Buha,  be 
called  upon  not  only  to  make  good 
the  loss  but  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  the 
nme  vahu-  l<>  tlie  Baaha.  It  is  bad 
to  be  a  sli^'lit  sleeper  when  thus  pro- 
U'ctod,  for  the  jL^uai-d  at  most  places 
talk,  or  even  iiiug,  thi'ough  their 
vsteb,  and  if  they  are  soffioiiBntly  con* 
aiderate  to  nfrain  from  this  amuae- 
ment  one  <n-  more  of  them  is  sure  to 
have  a  distressing  cou,£,'h  which  the 
cold  night  air  brinjrs  out  and  aggra- 
vatoa  ;  added  to  this  is  the  constant 
bulking  of  dogs,  and  when  everything 
elae  ia  quiet  a  mule  on  the  pieket-rope 
ia  aoTO  to  he^  anorting  and  whaking 
his  head  till  his  long  ears  rattle  like 
Castanet  tes.  On  the  first  ni«;ht  these 
thinj,'s  annoy  one,  but  afterwards  the 
long  ride  and  the  open  air  produce 
the  sort  of  sleep  which  cares  nothing 
for  sooh  nn&voarable  ourounutancea 

The  fine  weather  of  Christmaa 
night  ushered  in  a  apell  of  bright 
hot  weather  which  made  travelling 
delightful,  and  the  country  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  was  bright 
with  young  crops,  freah  grass,  and 
wide  atretdiea  of  golden  marigolda. 
The  nardssus  wm  not  yet  out  and 
only  an  o<x!a«ional  asphodel,  bwt  both 
were  in  bud,  and  we  regretted  we 
were  not  a  fortnight  later  when  all 
the  country  would  be  white  with 
flowers.  Being  both  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  miatake  to  make  a 
biudnflss  of  a  jooniey  undertaken  lor 
pleasure,  we  did  not  unduly  hurry 
ourselves  on  the  road.  We  generally 
began  to  break  up  the  camp  at  a  little 
before  sunrise,  between  half-past  six 
and  seven  o^olook.  At  ei|^t  o'clock  I 
sat  down  to  breakfast  at  a  taUe  in 
the  open,  all  the  tents  being  struck 
with  the  exception  of  that  occupied  by 
0* ;  this  it  waa  always  difficult  to  get 


po«K8(d(m  ol  as  she  was  almost  too 
f?trongly  imprest  witli  the  aforesaid 
opinion,  and  at  times  I  was  driven  to 
great  straits  in  the  matter.    On  these 
occasions  I  loond  it  a  good  pl^  to 
knock  out  a  few  of  her  tent-pegs,  till 
the  flapping  canvas  threatened  im- 
pending disaster  and  urged  her  to 
more  mpid  pro][^ss.    While  tlie  final 
preparations  for  the  start  were  going 
on  C  would  give  audience  to  the 
women  and  ddldiea  of  the  village, 
who  clustered  round  her  in  huge  de> 
liglit  at  the  pearls  of  wiadom  which 
fell  from  her  lips  in  Arabic.    To  the 
critical    ear  the   conversation  might 
have  s^'eined  rather  sententious,  con- 
sisting, as  it  did,  chietly  of  proverbs 
colled  from  hor  Arabic  grammar. 
Thus,  to  the  proud  mother  displaying 
a  Inaty  infant  die  would  pleasantly 
remark,  "  Every  monkey  is  a  gazelle 
to  its  mother ; "    and   the  famine- 
stricken  villager  would  be  consoled 
with  the  advice  that  she  should  "  be 
content  with  batter  till  Allah  bringa 
the  jam."    However,  they  aU  seemed 
mightily  pleased,  and  if  permitted  to 
touch  her  rich  attire  (a  rough  twcM?d 
skirt)   or    to  examine   one  of  her 
gloves,  they  became  frantic  in  their 
childish  dcdight    For  myself  I  have 
not  the  aame  aptitode  for  languagea, 
but  as  an  impassive  silence  is  con- 
sidered dignified  among  the  men,  my 
part  gave  me  little  trouble,  and  I 
discharged  my  duty  by  giving  one 
or  two  of  the  chief  men   cm  and 
cigarettes  in  the  lent  dming  the  even- 
ing^  while  I  Reamed  the  news  of  tim 
district  through  the  interpreter,  luid 
from  local  information  marked  out  on 
the  map  the  (lay's  march  as  correctly 
as  I  could.    On  most  ni^jiaw  U*fore 
going  to  bed  I  used  to  warm  my- 
self at  the  charcoal  fire  in  the 
kitohen-tentk  for  wood  ia  aoaroe  In 
this  country  and  it  is  seldom  that  we 
can  indulge  in  the  luxui  v  f>f  n.  !,'ood 
camp-fire.    The  pleasant  warmth  and 
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a  handy  paoking-case  often  stigrreskHl 
a  last  pip^^  :  and  while  I  smoked  the 
men  talkini  and  tohl  stories  which 
were  translated  to  me ;  in  thin  way  I 
heard  modi  that  waa  intereating  and 
tomaatio.  One  of  the  moleteen  waa, 
they  told  me  gravely,  "  a  desoendaat 
of  Adam  tlio  First  Man."  This  I 
readily  accepted  as  indisputable,  but 
wlien  thoy  assnrtHl  me  that  Adam 
dwelt  m  liuiL  part  of  31orocco  the 
matter  aeeatad  open  to  questioii.  I 
vaa  not  ait  that  time  able  to  infionn 
them  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  had  been  found  in  Somaliland,  as 
I  did  not  acquire  that  important 
knowledge  until  after  uiy  return ;  but 
perhaps  even  so  I  should  not  have 
oonvinoed  them*  Whatever  his  origin 
may  faaiw  been,  the  man  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  hia  kind ;  tall,  active, 
and  of  great  strength  he  seemed  to 
feel  neither  fatigue  nor  heat,  and 
would  stride  along  all  day  with  his 
head  bured  to  the  sun. 

Our  road  inhmd  led  na  gradually 
Ing^ier  day  by  day  over  a  saccession 
of  great  plains  which  were  varied  by 
an  occassional  line  of  hills ;  towards 
the  soutli  vegetation  became  scarce, 
and  we  learned  that  drought  and 
looosts  had  rednoed  the  oonntry  to 
the  verge  of  famine.  Onoe  we  rode 
all  day  with  loc  i  fs  flying  thiokly 
about  us  and  flapping  against  our 
faces  and  h.inds,  while  all  across  the 
horizon  in  front  of  u.s  a  red  cloud  of 
them  was  blown  along  by  the  wind, 
looking  like  the  amolce  of  a  heath'flie 
or  the  dust  that  hangs  over  a  review 
at  Aldwahot^  The  fint  sight  of  the 
Atlas  mountains  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  our  memories.  Wo  had  halted 
at  mid-day  on  the  banks  of  a  Httle 
river,  and  then,  passing  through  8ome 
low  hills,  the  great  white  wall  of  the 
mountains  stood  all  across  onr  front 
in  the  far  distaneei»  The  sight  of  them 
seome  l  to  bring  us  suddenly  within 
reach  of  the  wide  Saiuura  and  all 


the  mysterious  country  beyond .  From 
the  point  where  we  saw  them  fir^t  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  on  the  map 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  mUes.  On 
the  sixth  moming  we  found  ourselves 
only  a  lew  miles  from  Ufarakeah. 
We  had  camped  among  some  hills* 
and  as  we  left  them  a  magniBcent 
view  opened  l>efore  us.  At  om-  feet 
was  stretched  a  wide  i)lain  grei-n  with 
a  forest  of  tall  date-palms ;  to  east 
and  west  this  great  grove  spread  till 
it  vanished  in  the  distance^  where  the 
hori»>n  was  broken  by  a  few  small 
hills.  Look iiig  st  raight  across  towards 
the  city  we  could  see  no  part  of  it 
except  the  grmt  tower  of  the  Kou- 
toubia,  which  rose  high  above  the 
palms  in  solitary  grandeur.  The 
picture  would  have  been  a  fine  one 
liad  it  Ktopped  here,  but  the  chief 
lilory  of  the  scene  la}^  beyond,  where 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Atlas  i^ose 
some  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  the  plain,  and  behind  them 
towered  the  tall  peaks  daszling  in 
their  whiteness  beneath  the  fierce 
African  sun.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
few  cities  in  the  world  could  have  so 
splendid  a  situation,  ^\'h('n  we  had 
thoroughly  taken  in  the  beauty  of  the 
place  we  continued  our  journey  into 
the  plain*  whwe  the  frequent  strings 
ol  camels  winding  among  the  palms 
showed  that  we  were  nearing  the  city  ; 
but  even  when  we  ha]t4*d  for  luncheon 
at  the  bridtre  over  the  W>idy  Tensift, 
less  than  au  hour  u  ride  from  the  gates, 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  town,  so 
hidden  is  it  by  (he  trees.  When  onoe 
entered  the  pJace  is  rather  a  whited 
sepulchre,  Ix'ing  a.s  dirty  as  any  other 
town,  while  the  buildings  generally 
are  of  a  mean  description.  Certainly 
the  crowds  of  people  are  greats  and 
the  various  markets  are  busy  and 
interesting;  but  there  is  notiiung  to 
compare  with  the  steep  romantic 
alleys  of  Fez,  nor  does  one  find  at 
each  torn  those  delightful  bits  of 
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arcbitectare  and  colour  which  there 
compelled  ub  every  few  yards  to  stop 

and  look  aiiout  us.  We  were  pro- 
vided with  a  house  by  the  courtesy 
of  a  native  gentleman  to  \vln)in  I 
carried  a  letter  of  introductiou  froui 
the  Yice^nsul  at  Fez;  the  house 
was  small,  but  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
garden  and  some  buildings  round  an 
outer  court,  so  that  we  had  plenty 
of  room  to  stow  away  our  camp- 
equipiueut  and  animals.  In  the  gar- 
dun  was  a  well  which  was  of  great 
convenience^  but  it  had  one  serious 
drawback  inasmuch  as  it  formed  a 
miisery  for  the  insidious  mosquito. 
We  had  hitherto  been  entirely  free 
from  these  and  were  unprovided  with 
any  curtains  or  means  of  defence ; 
they  therefore  had  us  at  tlieir  mercy 
and  showed  none.  One  day  I  would 
awake  with  both  eyes  so  swollen  that 
I  could  scarcely  see^  the  m  t  witiii  a 
lip  out  to  my  nose  and  unable  to 
«poak  distinctly ;  and  C.  suffered 
almost  as  much.  Wo  devised  in- 
genious headgear  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  anointed  the  nose  and 
mouth,  which  was  all  we  left  ex- 
posed, with  eucalyptus-oil  and  other 
evil-smelling  compounds;  but  what 
wa-s  mowt  efficacious  was  the  nicjhtly 
slaughter  after  the  shutters  were 
closed.  I  was  often  too  sleepy  to 
do  much  of  this,  and  after  I  had 
sought  my  pillow  I  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  flip-flap  of  C.'s  slipper, 
and  the  gentle  and  triumf^iant  mono- 
tone in  which,  like  Madame  Defarge 
in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  she 
marked  off  the  number  of  her  victims. 

During  our  stay  in  Morocco  we 
generally  occupied  the  mornings  in 
seeing  the  sights  of  the  place  and 
went  shopping  in  the  afternoons,  as 
we  found  that  many  of  the  trades- 
men did  not  open  their  sliops  till 
that  time  of  day.  The  principal 
shops  were  in  a  series  of  long  arcades, 
and  in  these  there  were  daily  auctions 


of  a  curiCNis  and  informal  kind,  which 
we  often  &equented,  as  good  bargains 
may  somotimcs  he  picked  up  there. 
The  scene  was  (juaint  and  amusini:;. 
Vp  and  down  the  throiii;ed  ways  ran 
those  who  had  wai'es  to  sell,  waving 
their  goods  high  in  air ;  if  anytiiing 
took  our  fancy  we  pludced  the  deeve 
of  the  Tender  and  enquired  the  price  ; 
ho  would  either  say  so  much  was  bid 
or  ask  us  to  name  a  price ;  in  either 
case  he  at  once  rushed  off  again 
shouting  out  the  price  named.  If 
in  his  tour  down  the  arcade  nothing 
more  was  bid,  he  returned  and  con* 
eluded  the  baigain  with  us ;  but  if 
more  was  offered,  he  came  back  to 
see  if  we  were  ready  to  go  higher. 
In  one  of  our  morning  rambles 
through  the  markets  we  saw  large 
heaps  of  boiled  locusts  being  sold  for 
food  at  a  small  price ;  the  poor  people 
are  so  much  pressed  by  the  residta 
of  the  drought  and  the  living  locusts, 
that  they  are  forced  to  buy  this 
wretched  foo'l  or  starve.  At  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  road  a  large  dish 
of  boiled  locusts  was  brought  to  me 
as  a  present,  and  fot  the  sake  of 
politeness  received  with  signs  of  satis- 
faction. I  could  not,  however,  go  so 
far  as  to  eat  thorn,  the  appearance  of 
them,  and  the  idea  of  so  doing,  being, 
perhaps  unreasonably,  repulsive  to 
me.  Luckily  one  of  our  men  was 
accustomed  to  them  (the  man  who 
was  descended  from  Adam)  and  he 
disposed  of  them  with  relish,  pulling 
off  the  heads,  tails,  and  wings  as  if 
they  were  shrimps. 

We  were  most  kindly  assisted  in 
our  efforts  to  see  all  that  we  a)uld 
by  the  membsfs  of  the  Bledicsl 
Mission  who  are  the  only  Europeans 
in  the  town.  This  Mission  does  most 
excellent  work,  and  its  fame  has 
reaihe(i  so  far  that  people  come  to 
be  treated  in  the  small  hospital  from 
tribes  living  beyond  the  Alias  in 
the  Sua  oountiy  and  even  in  Ubib 
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Sfthan.  The  Iwties  of  the  ICiwioii 
here  go  ebout  in   Europeem  dreasy 

and  have  not,  as  in  Fez,  assumed 
the  Moorish  garb.  Tt  is  probably 
owini,'  to  tliiii  that  we  f<.)iui(l  civility 
and  ofujii  smiling  faces  wherever 
we  went;  on  its  fint  esteblishment 
intnlte  Mid  stones  were  the  «sttsl 
weloome.  But  even  setting  aside 
this  f^ood  influence  we  thouglit  the 
people  (if  M.ira'cesh  showed  a  more 
sunny  dispoiiitiou  tlian  tUomi  of  the 
Northern  capital,  where,  though  more 
EoropflftDS  visit  the  place,  the  strict 
follower  of  Uie  Prophet  still  thinks 
it  advisable  to  spit  if  by  chance  the 
8ha.dow  of  the  tinlwliever  falls  upon 
him.  One  after uooa  we  were  shown 
the  slave-market  where  a  constant 
Mid  oontddenilile  bosinen  is  done. 
On  the  efteraoon  of  our  visit  tikere 
were  hot  lew  akves  for  ssle  and 
consequently  a  small  attendance. 
The  buyers  sat  in  a  rm^,  and  the 
auctioneers  led  the  slaves  round  for 
inj^peclion,  stopping  before  anyone 
w1k>  wished  to  bid  and  oalling  ont 
the  prioe  as  ^bej  wentb  Moat  of  the 
skves  walked  stolidly  ronnd  without 
taking  n.uch  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  one  p«x)r  child  was  cryinf^, 
and  though  the  auctioneer  tried  to 
pet  her  into  cheerfulness,  she  was 
evidentiy  frightened  or  homeaiok. 
We  were  told  she  hsd  probably 
been  brought  over  the  mountains 
from  the  Saham,  for  she  was  of  a 
more  pronounced  negro  type  tlmn 
the  rest,  who  were,  in  many  cases, 
childmi  of  parents  living  in  Mara- 
keah  and  onable  through  poverty  to 
feed  tlieir  families  during  these  days 
of  scarcity.  On  days  when  there  was 
no  great  attraction  in  the  city  it  was 
delightful  to  ride  outsitlo  tlio  walls 
and  ait  in  some  secluded  place  among 
the  palms  enjoying  the  view  and 
listeidng  to  the  nightingale;  oar 
lavoorite  retreat  was  a  spot  near  the 
entrance  to  the  leper  village^  which 
473. — ^voL.  ijuux. 


does  not  perhaps  appear  a  very  d^ 
sirable  locality,  but  as  the  kperi  did 

not  come  to  us,  and  as  we  mw  no 
particular  object  in  going  to  them, 
the  neijj;hbourho<.Ki  did  not  matter. 

The  aame  Muorish  gentleman  who 
had  provided  as  with  a  hoose  kindly 
gave  OS  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
great  Shereef  living  in  the  country 
a  day's  march  from  Marakesh  ;  and 
SUA  we  were  very  anxious  t<»  allow 
enough  time  for  thic»  visit  to  a  Moor- 
ish country-house  we  procured,  as 
soon  as  we  coald»  fresh  men  and 
animals  to  take  the  road  This  wss 
difficult  to  arrange,  for  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fodder  there  were  but  few 
b"-»sts  to  be  had,  but  the  men  from 
J^ia^^au  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
farther  than  the  capital  so  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it  Bventually, 
and  with  madi  difficulty,  Mnktar 
engaged  seven  mules  and  two  camels, 
an  increase  in  number,  hnt  the  beasts 
were  small  ami  poor  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thoi>e  proourt^  fur  us  to  ride. 
We  were  also  escorted  by  a  diflfiarent 
Kaid,  and  were  honoured  by  bemg 
given  one  who  was  commander  of  a 
thousand  men,  a  gentleman  of  great 
flignity  who  made  a  very  picturesque 
figuie  at  the  head  of  our  cavalcade. 
His  nument  was  of  snowy  whiteness 
with  a  glimpse  of  his  scarlet  caftan 
showing  beneath,  and  he  rode  a  good 
black  horee  with  very  ornamental 
saddlf  ry  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this  he 
wouhi  lend  a  hand  in  pitching  the 
tents,  and  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney accepted  with  madi  gratitade  a 
pcesmt  of  a  few  dollars. 

A  short  day's  mardb  brought  us  to 
the  hospitable  residence  of  the  Shereef, 
and  a,s  we  approaclied  we  sent  forward 
the  Kaid  with  our  letter  of  intro- 
duction. ThLi  was  Homewliat  iihort 
notaoe  d  the  arrival  of  ao  large  a 
party,  bat  it  seemed  sufficient^  for 
when  we  reached  the  door  we  found 
our  host  standing  ready  to  welcome 
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m  witii  hit  sons  and  his  household 

drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 
The  house  was  a  walled  and  lofty 
castle  standing  up  above  the  town 
and  surrounded  by  large  outbuildings 
lor  the  storage  of  the  oorn^  wine^  and 
oil  produced  on  this  wide  end  fertile 
eatAte.  Entering  gate  we  wera 
led  up  a  narrow  staircase  in  the  wall 
into  a  marble-paved  court  with  foun- 
tains, orange-trees,  and  a  large  tank, 
all  sheltared  from  the  eon  hj  a  vine 
trained  on  a  treUia  orevfaead.  On 
one  side  <^  Uie  court  lay  that  part 
of  the  castle  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Shen^"f  himself,  and  on  the  others 
the  rooms  used  by  us.  I  was  assigned 
a  moat  beautifully  decorated  Jarubba 
iop  my  reaidenee^  and  felt  aa  if  I 
on^t  in  fntaie  to  be  atyled  deHf  or 
aalnt.  The  room  was  square  with 
walls  of  carvf'd  and  brightly  coloured 
plaster,  fuxl  siirmount<'d  by  a  high- 
domed  root  of  octagonal  form  painted 
with  the  rioheBt  colours  on  oanred 
wood;  on  three  sides  windows  of 
stained  glass  opened  to  afibrd  a  view 
over  the  garden  and  towards  the 
mountains,  while  on  the  fourth  great 
d(xjrs  admitted  entrance  from  the 
courtyard.    All  round  tins  luxurious 

apartment  laa  soft  divaa%  and  the 
centre  was  spread  with  thidk  carpets. 
C.'s  room  was  chosen  for  her  as 

being  more  private  :  it  was  indexed 
ao  dis'';  f>f  f  ly  designed  that  it  bad  no 
windows,  and  when  the  tlooi  was 
shut  she  was  obliged  to  use  a  caudle ; 
but  the  decoration  was  also  elaborate, 
and  a  strange  yet  pleasant  odoor  ol 
incense  pervaded  it.  Doring  our  visit 
we  took  most  of  our  meals  in  the 
Shereefs  company,  but  ho  was  a 
model  of  courteuy  and  on  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  we  were  fatigued,  our 
food  was  sent  to  our  own  rooms. 

The  first  day  is  worth  (1<  in  iiiL;  as 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  life.  In 
the  ••jifly  morning  T  threw  open  the 
doorn  of  my  houbba  and  sallied  out 


hlto  the  sunshine  of  the  courlfyard  to 
sec  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was.  It 
came  as  rather  a  shock  to  me  to  find 
our  venerable  host  squatting  outsiide 
my  door  and  waiting  till  it  should  be 
my  pleasare  to  arisen  for  I  was  only 
dad  in  pyjamaa  and  my  general 
a{^)earanoe  was  not  suited  to  visits  of 
ceremony.    He  wa^  tlioi'p,  T  found,  for 
the  purpose  of  iii\  itmg  us  to  breakfast 
with  liim ;  accordingly,  having  accom- 
plished OUT  toilettes,  we  were  escorted 
to  a  set  of  rooms  plaoed  high  up  in 
the  tower  of  the  castle.    We  passsd 
through  one  or  two  which  were  in 
semi-obsciirity,  but  presently  a  heavy 
curtjiiri  wa.s  lifted  and  we  eiitert*d  a 
long  narrow  apartment  which  I  shall 
never  forget.   Facing  as  at  the  fsr 
end  was  a  window  whose  Mooridi 
arch  and  looped-np  curtain  framed  a 
most  perfect  picture  of  the  Atlas  range 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  while  the 
waving  tops  of  the  tall  cypress-trees 
just  reached  the  level  of  the  window 
and  drew  one's  gaae  down  on  the 
garden  far  U'low  and  the  great  olive 
groves  beyond.    A  flood  of  sunshine 
poured  in  from  this  and  other  windows 
on  either  side,  and  ligl  icl  tlie  tiled 
walls,  hung  with  richly  embroidered 
elo^  and  the  bright  carpets  strewn  on 
the  floor.   On  one  side  ol  the  room 
sat  two  felling    la  \  t    a  Circassian  and 
a  negress,  in  brilliant  silk  attire  and 
glitt^^-ring  with  gold  and  jewpls.  w^ho, 
at  our  entry,  rose  and  nhouk  iiands 
with  us,  and  then,  seating  themselves 
again,  strock  np  a  song  of  wdoome  to 
the  accompsniment  of  a  gnitsr  and  a 
fiddla   The  music  WW  barbaric  bnt 
well  suit^l  to  the  surroundings;  it 
resembled  a  Gregorian   chant  sung 
quickly  in  rather  harsh  and  nasal 
tonei^  while  the  instrumental  part  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  dosely  related 
to  the  rest.    Our  host,  meanwhile^ 
was  at  one  of  the  further  windows  on 
lii'-;  knf^es  and  frerjuently  bo%ving  him- 
aelt  towards  the  open  air.    We  sup- 
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posed  that  the  good  old  man  was  at 
prayer,  but  closer  inTestigatioii  showed 
OB  that  the  cooking  was  going  on  in 
the  courtyard  below  and  he  waa 
directing  the  service  of  break^Mt  from 
this  point  of  vantage.  We  were  told 
that  the  Circassian  lady  had  cost  two 
tliuusaud  dollars  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  musical  talent ;  neither  of 
these  oovkl  properly  be  judged  from 
a  European  point  of  view,  but  I  was 
a  little  disappointed  in  her  looks 
havinp;  frequt>ntly  read  of  Circassian 
beaut}'  and  liardly  findinc^  these 
accountH  realised  in  hei-  rather  hand- 
Some  bat  abaolut<>ly  impassive  coan« 
tensnoe.  As  they  sang  we  inquired 
of  our  interprets'  tlie  subject  of  their 
lay,  and  found  it  sometimes  of  war 
and  sometimes  of  the  greatness  of  their 
master,  and  sometimes,  as  he  enigma- 
tically put  it,  of  other  things ;  we  did 
not  press  lor  a  literal  intsrpretatton  of 
this  part  of  the  perfonnano^  gathering 
from  his  manner  that  the  tropical  sun- 
shine had  had  aninfluenro  on  the  poet's 
verse.  Breakfast  presently  arrivefl, 
borne  in  large  wooden  trays  on  the 
heads  of  slaves,  and  other  slaves 
bronght  water  and  soap  in  which  all 
present  washed  theii'  hands.  As 
fingers  tnke  the  place  of  knives  and 
forks  in  Morocco  this  seemed  a  ver>- 
proper  and  reassuring  proceeding,  but 
ab  we  were  not  eiq)ert  in  the  use 
of  oar  digits  we  had  napkins  spread 
on  ooshions  and  plates  with  Imives 
and  forks  thereon.  The  first  dish  was 
kotif-koiiii,  little  pieces  of  mtitton- 
bonee,  with  flour  worke<l  up  into  small 
granules  and  cooked  with  butter.  It 
looked  good,  bat  was  spoilt  by  tiie 
flavoor  of  the  batter  whidi  tiie  Moors 
prefer  to  eat  itt  a  randd  condition; 
the  slightest  mmp^an  of  it  to  our  taste 
rendered  any  dish  uneatable,  and  we 
subsequently  persuaded  our  cook  to 
explain  this  and  liave  all  the  butter 
eliminated  from  dishes  inteoded  fbr  as. 
Hie  next  coarse  oontained  foar  whole 


chickens  in  a  single  dish,  roasted  and 
flavoured  with  lemon  and  garnished 
with  fried  eggs ;  the  resalt  was  excel- 
lent and  we  appreciated  it.  The  meal 
concluded  with  a  dish  of  shortbread 
covfM-f  i)  v'ith  wild  honey  and  we  hoped 
gi  (  at  1 1 1  i  ni,'s  of  it ;  but  alas,  shortbread 
is  made  with  butter,  and  the  mixture 
of  rancid  batter  and  honey  is  too 
complicated  for  the  Earopean  palatOi 

After  breakfiutt  I  ezpreesed  a 
desire  to  go  partridge-shooting,  and 
as  the  frronnd  which  the  birds  most 
frequented  was  at  a  little  distance  I 
was  offered  a  uiouiit  to  ride  there.  C. 
preferred  to  ride  her  own  male  which 
was  a  very  gopd  one^  and  one  of  the 
sons  accompanied  us  on  anotiier  mole. 
Tlie  horse  selecttvi  for  me  was  a  most 
fiery  l(X)king  white  stallion,  all  mane, 
tail,  and  flashing  eye,  such  an  Arab 
as  Aiken  used  to  draw,  and  much 
burger  than  the  Esstem  breed.  The 
bridle  was  of  red  silk  witii  hackles  of 
fdlver-gilt,  and  the  fait  was  severe 
enough  to  stop  any  horse ;  this  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  animal  was  very 
fresh  but  fortunately  contented  himself 
with  showy  carwtlings.  On  arriving 
at  the  shooting-groanid  I  disraoanted 
and  tried  to  walk  the  partridges  up 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  ;  but  as  the  bushes  were  high  and 
the  sensible  }»ir(ls  always  Hew  out  of 
the  far  side,  I  was  \'ery  soon  wearied 
of  tins  fraitiess  tramping  under  the 
hot  sun.  I  was  then  t<^  that  if  I 
moanted  a  black  horse  which  Moktar 
was  riding,  of  equally  ferocious  appear- 
ance witli  my  Arab,  I  could  slioot 
from  his  back.  The  prospect  was  not 
very  assuring,  as  I  was  convinced  that 
if  I  fired  the  besst  would  proljubly  ^'et 
rid  of  me  before  I  coald  pick  iq»  my 
reins  again.  However,  I  mounted 
with  apparent  confidenee  and  found 
that  they  had  s{x>ken  the  truth  ;  the 
horse  paid  uo  attention  at  all  to  the 
shot,  only,  as  he  continaed  to  walk 
witii  a  springing  step,  I  had  a  very 
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UBStoAdy  platform  to  ihoot  Iroio,  ftod 
the  results  mm  not  grail    Liier  in 

the  afternoon  one  of  the  sons  took  ns 

for  a  walk,  all  fimonj^  the  <::ardpns  and 
olivo-groves,  where  lie  ;uul  his  friendiS 
^Uantly  pulltxi  dowu  hedges  for  C.  to 
pass  and  assisted  her  over  the  walls. 
It  was  erklent  that  the  Shereef  and 
his  family  wsre  greatly  reirered,  lor 
ever  as  we  passed  someone  would  run 
out  to  kiji.'i  the  hein  of  our  condnctor's 
garment.  We  itjltirncd  to  the  c'lstlo 
at  sunset,  and  after  dining  in  uur  own 
rooms,  spent  tiM  ovwiiiig  with  the 
Shoreef  loonging  on  mats  and  oushions 
with  tea  and  cigarettes  to  amoae  Ii8| 
while  he  told  us  stories  of  the  country 
and  a«iked  many  qtic^tions  about  life 
in  Enghind.  His  litlk  had  uf  course 
to  be  iulerpiel/ed  to  us,  but  he  used 
his  hands  so  dramatioally  that  it  waa 
easy  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story. 

Li  thiB  pleasant  manner  wo  spent 
several  days,  and  the  Shereef  begged 
us  to  rfnnuin  longer  for  the  weather 
had   become  wet  and,  he  said,  we 
should  find  the  country  very  bad 
for  travelling.    His  hospitable  en- 
deavours were  of  course  backed  op 
hy  all  our  men,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  eat,  sleep,    wake,    and  eat 
again,  aii  exiateuce  thoroughly  ai^ree- 
able  to  the  Moorish  mind.  There 
was  an  ideai  howeveri  that  a  steamer 
would  be  doe  at  Mog^or  in  about 
eight  daySf  and  as  we  did  not  want 
to  hurry  on  the  road  we  decided  to 
start  in  the  t«cth  of  j^reat  opposition. 
Black  picture-s  wore  drawn  for  us  of 
our  mules  slipping  down  and  breaking 
their  limbs,  and  of  the  camels  split- 
ting liiemBelves  on  tibe  greasy  soil. 
It  was  probable  enough,  but  having 
travelled  in  much  worse  weather  the 
year  before  without  suffering?  anv  of 
these  calamities,  we  were  obdurate. 

Finding  that  we  were  determined  to 
leaTe^  the  Shereef  presmted  ns  with 
-various  handsome  gifts,  and  after 
mnoh  oonsideralto  we  found  a  suit- 


able token  of  our  grstitude  to  him, 
and  bade  him  and  bis  sons  a  regretful 
isrewelL 

Tn    consequence    of    the  men's 
obstinacy  we  did    not    get    off  till 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  but 
I  was  oontent^  knowing  that  when 
onoe  on  the  road  it  would  be  easr 
to  bony  them  along.     Our  march 
lay  towards  the  mountains,  for  the 
rain  had  swollen   the  river   and  it 
was  necessary  to  go  a  long  way  round 
to  CI-08.S  by  the  bridge.     We  were 
told  that  the  bridge  was  about  three 
hours'  distant^  so  that  when,  after 
milking  about  three  miles  only,  tlw 
Kaid  turned    aside   to  camp    in  a 
village    J   was    much  aiiuoyed,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  on.    This  we  did, 
but  at  a  tedious  pace,  for  the  camels 
went  mneh  slower  than  the  mules. 
Hie  road  was  fiur  enough  at  firsts 
but  as  we  approaohed  the  mountains 
our  advance  became  difficult  owing 
to    the    frequent    deep   and  rocky 
ravines.     I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  what  good  climbing  powers  the 
oameib  had,  their  great  soft  feet 
giving  them   excellent   foothold  on 
the  rough  ridg^  of  the  rocks ;  no 
doubt   on    smooth   wet   slabs  they 
would  have  fallen.    The  scenery  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  X 
have  seldom  been  in  a  wilder  spot 
than  that  which  we  had  reaebed 
when  the  sun  set  in  flaming  orange 
and  red  behind    the    heavy  clouds. 
Soon  aft^T  sunset  we  heard  the  rush 
of  the  flooded  river  in  front  of  us, 
and  I  hoped  that  we  had  reached 
the  bridge;  but  snob  was  not  the 
osse^  and  we  had  to  keep  on  climbing 
«p  and  down  the  sides  of  the  innu- 
merable nullahs  which  ran  down  from 
the  hill  to  the  river.    It  is  not  con- 
sidered very  safe  to  travel  in  any 
part  of  Moroooo  after  dark,  and  the 
men  seemed  uneasy  at  finding  them- 
selves in  this  lonely  hiU-country  \\  ith 
the  river  on  one  side  and  semi-inde- 
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pendemfc  tribes  on  iha  other.  TTiey 
all  spoke  in  whispen,  and  when  C. 
and  I  began  talking,  Muktar  r:irri<>st1y 
bo;;r,!^'d  ws  not  to  speak  ahnui  in 
Kiigliah  lesjt  we  sliould  be  overln\ir(l, 
aud  the  foreign  tongue  should  betmy 
to  the  fanatical  hillmen  the  fact  that 
Christians  were  among  them.  The 
Kaid  rode  on  in  front  with  ready 
gan,  and  I  behind  was  also  cleared 
for  at^tion  and  loaded,  while  Muktar, 
by  way  of  moral  effect,  pulled  out  a 
Sus  gun  which  1  had  bought  a»  a 
oorioeitj,  and  oonspioaonaly  bore  it 
aloft.  It  was  not  loaded  and  the 
look  had  no  flint  in  It,  but  no  doubt 
to  the  eye  of  the  evil-doer  three 
muzzles  stickint*  up  againnt  the  *?ky 
would  carry  more  conviction  tliau 
two.  Every  few  luiauteis  we  liud  to 
wait  in  silence  to  let  the  dawdling 
camels  dose  np ;  and  onoe,  in  a  very 
broken  piece  of  ground,  the  party 
became  spparaled  uikI  we  lia<l  con- 
siderable ditliculty  to  hud  those  in 
front,  for  though  we  were  not  far 
apart  it  was  very  dark  and  shouting 
was  not  desirable.  At  last  we 
reaehed  the  bridge,  anil  halted  at 
a  short  distance  while  one  man  went 
forwfinl  to  that  the  l)ridgo  was 
standing  ami  that  no  ambush  lurked 
tiiero ;  it  was  certainly  a  relief  when 
he  letttmed  and  reported  all  dear. 

The  ground  on  the  other  side  was 
much  easier  and  more  open,  and 
another  hour  brought  us  to  the  house 
of  the  local  Kaid  where  we  propowd 
t<j  st<jp.  Fortunately  Uie  Shereef  had 
sent  hiui  word  beforehand  that  we 
were  coming,  and  we  were  soon  ad* 
nutted  into  the  i^aesL  The  village 
con8iste<l  of  walled  enclosures  with 
shelter  for  man  and  beast  inside,  and 
square  towers  risiiiL;  above  the  walls  ; 
in  fact  every  huu^  was  a  small  furt 
capable  of  defence.  I  have  seen 
piotnres  of  similar  buildings  in  Ai' 
ghanistan,  stmroonded  by  scenery  of 
much  the  same  ohacaoter.   By  eleven 


o'dook  we  were  comfortably  seated  at 
dinner  in  a  dry  room  warmed  with 
a  basket  of  oharcoal ;  our  doth  was 

spread  on  a  pack  saddle  which  served 
well  for  a  t-rible,  and  savffl  the  time 
which  would  have  been  s|H'nt  in  un- 
doing the  loads.  Wo  slept  sound  that 
night,  but  in  spite  of  open  windows 
the  fumes  of  the  charoiaal  gave  ns 
aching  heads  next  day. 

A  few  hours  brou<^lit  u«  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Amsnii/.  where  we 
had  thought  of  passing  a  day  or  two, 
but  our  time  was  growing  short  and 
we  were  told  that  llw  place  wonld  be 
very  cold  at  that  season,  so  with  some 
regret  we  left  it  on  one  side  and 
worked  back  towards  the  main  rotit^ 
between  Marake??h  and  Mo^^'ador. 
During  our  march  to  the  coast  we 
generally  slept  in  the  house  of  the 
h^^m^fiy  as  the  Kaids  on  thi^  road 
are  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  keep  an 
apartment  for  the  use  of  guests,  and 
we  always  t'ouud  the  room  clean  At 
one  village  the  Kaid  lived  in  a  pic- 
turesque castle  on  a  hill,  aud  declined 
to  admit  iis»  bidding  us  go  on  to  tiie 
next  honse.  Our  escort^  however^ 
threatened  to  break  down  the  door 
if  it  was  not  opened;  mtv!  it  ntust 
be  said  that  when  onee  inside  we 
were  treated  with  all  civiUty.  After 
dinner  oar  host  came  to  me  and  con- 
fided that  he  was  snflbring  great  pain 
in  his  leg.  On  inquiry  I  came  tO 
the  conclusion  that  sciatica  was  the 
cau«?e  of  his  trouble,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  tried  any  remedies. 
Yes,  he  said,  showing  a  gi-eat  scar, 
he  had  run  a  red  hot  nail  into  his 
instep,  bnt  added  that  he  was  no 
better.  I  was  not  snrprised,  as  it 
seemed  to  rae  a  very  extraordinary 
remedy,  but  I  have  since  l)een  told 
tliat  a  similar  treatment  used  to  be 
followed  in  England.  I  gave  him 
sndi  remedies  as  my  small  medicine^ 
case  afforded,  and  recommended  mb- 
biog  with  paraffin-oil,  which  nqght 
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do  htm  good  and  oonU  not  hut  him; 
be  was  most  gratefnl,  and  I  took  the 

opportunity  of  imprps«!in£;  on  liim  thnt 
when  Christ  ians  next  pas.sod  tliat  way 
he  wab  to  admit  th<>ni  at  once. 

The  countvy  through  which  we 
marched  was  moi«  graea  and  fertile 
than  the  plains  round  Marakeih ;  but 
nothing  much  had  grown  up  yet  in 
the  fields,  and  the  herds  of  n;uzclles 
which  frequent  this  country  were 
nowheiti  to  be  seen;  probably  they 
were  up  in  the  lower  hiUe  wherethere 
would  be  good  graat.  We  were  told 
til  at  BometimeB  one  might  see  animals 
like  donkeys  with  black  and  white 
.stripes  which  nhn  came  dovrn  from 
the  hills.  This  was  moHt  interestirm;, 
for  what  could  the  animal  be  but  the 
aefaraf  Yet  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  Mhra  so  far  north ;  the  oamel- 
men  who  told  us  knew  the  oountiy 
wpll,  howerer,  and  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  T  wa.s  more  concerned 
about  a  zebra  than  any  other  beaut. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  Eoologiate  have  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

As  we  approached  the  coast  the 
country  gradually  chanijed  in  appear- 
ance. One  day  we  rcxle  for  liours 
through  high  bushes  of  broom  covered 
with  a  email  eweefcMnted  white 
flower;  the  bashes  rose  so  hi^  that 
the  flowers  brushed  one'^  laoe  as 
one  itNle^  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
change  after  the  great  stiviches  of 
open  treeless  country.  Then  came 
the  Argand  foieat  wliere  the  trees 
grew  in  natural  glades  and  vistas  tall 
one  seemed  to  be  riding  throng  a 
park*  Priekly,  and  with  much  the 
appearance  of  old  blackthorns,  they 
were  covered  with  unripe  nuts,  one  of 
which  I  cut  open  for  inspection.  It 


oontamed  a  large  stone  which  is 

crushed  for  oil,  and  a  green  husk 
wliicli,  after  being  bruised  off,  is 
partly  dried  and  then  serves  as  fodder 
for  mules  and  camels.  The  road 
through  the  forest  descended  steeply 
in  plMss  and  we  often  had  delightM 
views  of  the  distant  sea,  till  we  oame 
into  a  wood  of  small  cedar  trees, 
which,  owing  either  to  the  soil  or  to 
the  frequent  fires,  appeared  unable 
to  rise  to  any  respectable  height. 
Among  the  trees  G.  fovnd  a  qwmtity 
of  pretty  flowers,  Afriosn  snowdrops 
and  wild  roses  for  the  most  part. 

On  reaching  Mogador  we  found  to 
our  great  regret  that  the  stoamer  for 
the  Canary  Islands  was  ah-eady  iu 
and  would  leave  in  an  houi'.  Just 
before  sunset  therefore  we  were  rowed 
to  the  ehip,  attended  by  Moktar  in 
a  most  melanchoilj  mood.  We  had 
arranj3;o<l  to  make  a  pnrtinj*  feast  for 
all  the  men,  and  to  have  a  few  days 
of  rest  in  camp,  Bhooting  and  sketch- 
ing ;  and  now  all  this  waa  gone.  So 
soon  as  we  were  oo.  board  they  got  up 
the  anchor,  and  Muktar  went  dancing 
away  over  the  heavy  swell,  shouting 
out  farewell  greetiiTf^s  till  he  could  no 
lonp;er  be  heard.  The  hist  lights  of  a 
glorious  sunset  still  darned  in  the 
westi  and  Uglified  up  the  white  walls 
and  minarets  till  the  town  looked 
like  metal-work.  Distance  and  the 
gathering  night  rrradually  shut  out 
the  picture,  and  brought  us  froiu  a 
patriaichal  existence  to  the  prosaic 
world  of  the  present.  For  some  time 
at  least  we  oonld  not  properly  value 
the  modon  lifia^  and  mourned  for  the 
silent  open  country  and  the  lonely 
camp,  or,  in  the  word^  of  JUiti,  I'ait 
vierye  et  irrettpirti  dn  desert. 

Fredebiok  Williams  Wynn. 
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Thb  Newfoundland  Que??tion,  aa  it 
is  usually  called  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  embraces  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct  dftims  on  the.  part  ol  BVanoe, 
and  the  distmotum  should  he  kept 
dearly  in  mind  in  ^nMS^Wing  a 


huts  and  stages  on  the  shore  foi-  the 
purpose  of  drying  and  curing  tiie  tish 
so  caught,  lliis  right  is  distinctively 
known  as  the  I^randi  Shore  Question. 
Ftavionsly  to  the  Trsatj  of  Utreoht 
there  had  been  a  long^itanding  die- 


French  Shore,  1713  to  17B3.  Cape  Bonausta  to  Capo  Riche. 
French  bhore,  17b3  to  present  time,  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  liay. 


poasihle  oompronnse  between  the 
respeotive  ooontriee. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  i  i^^  t, 
granted  or  assured  to  French  fisiier- 
men  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  catch 
hall  along  certain  portions  of  the 
ooaat  of  Newfoondlimd,  and  to  ereet 


pnte  as  to  the  posseenon  of  New- 
foundland.   The  French  were  then 

masters  of  Canada,  and  the  fishing- 
rights  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
were  of  i?ro.qt  \alue  to  them,  V>oth 
because  tlie  lish  were  very  al)uudaiit, 
and  because  the  Canadian  markets 
albrded  »  ready  means  of  disposing  of 
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them.  By  the  treaty  in  qnf«;tion  the 
dispute  was  <?ettlc(l  1)V  an  ockn<i\vle<lu 
meat  of  l:]n^'laii<j  s  sovereignty  over 
the  iaiUui(l,  subject  to  »  rawmlion  to 
the  FreauA  of  the  right  of  fishing 
orar  a  Ytry  extennTe  line  of  ooMt 

The  island  [ran  the  article  aforesaid] 
called  NewfoundJaud,  with  the  adjacent 
islands  shall  from  this  time  forward 
belong  of  right  wliolly  t^)  Grciit  Britain. 
.  .  .  Moreover  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  sobjects  of  France  to  fortify  any 
place  in  the  said  island  of  New fouiiclland, 
or  to  erect  any  buiXdings  there,  besides 
stages  made  of  boards*  and  hots  neees^ 
sary  and  iis^nal  for  drvin<,' of  fish;  or  to 
resort  to  the  said  ialimd  bevond  the  time 
neeessaxy  for  fishing  and  drying  of  fish. 
Tlul  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
France  to  catch  hsh,  and  to  dry  them  on 
land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other 
besides  tliat,  of  the  said  island  of  New- 
fonndhmd,  wliieh  stretches  from  the  place 
callml  Cape  Dunavista  to  the  northern 
point  of  the  said  island,  and  from 
thence,  ranning  down  hy  tho  western 
side,  reaches  as  far  as  tho  place  called 
Ci^Biohe. 

This  liberty  of  takinc:  and  drying 
fish  was  eonlirnu-fl  l)y  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1703,  and  wa^i  again  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
flaiUea  twenty  years  later,  the  Hmita 
of  the  French  shore,  however,  being 
altered  from  Cape  Donavista  north- 
wards to  Cape  St.  John  on  the  east 
coast,  and  thence  southwards  from 
Point  Iliche  to  Cape  Ray  on  the 
west.  Tlie  aoc(»npanying  plan,  if  not 
v&ry  exacti  will  at  any  rate  assist  the 
reader  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  will  show  to  wliat  an 
extended  coast-line  the  French  olaim 
appli&s. 

To  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
attached  a  declaration  which  has  since 
proved  the  canae  of  much  friction  be> 
tween  tliis  country  and  France.  The 
King  of  EnErland,  it  was  therobj 
promi^efl,  would  take  "■tho  most  j>osi- 
trvc  measures  for  preventing  his  sub- 
jects from  interrupting  in  any  manner. 


by  their  competition,"  the  exercise  by 
tlie  French  of  their  tishing- rights  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  There  was 
netting  renuurhahle  about  midi  a 
declaration  in  the  cureanistaiioeft  of 
the  time.  Newfoundland  was  then 
regarded  solely  as  a  fishing  station, 
and  settlers  wrre  looked  upon  as 
poachers.  Previously  to  1583,  when 
the  island  was  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
lish Grown,  the  fisheries  had  been 
carried  on  under  the  directaon  of  an 
admiral,"  who  was  eleoted  each  year 
by  the  fishermen  phnng  on  the  coast, 
and  who  was  usually  au  Englishman 
because  the  bostnequipped  boatit  came 
from  Topaham,  Btdoford,  and  Poole. 
After  the  annexation  (he  island  waa 
govenied  aa  a  ahip,  and  the  greateat 
precautions  were  maintained  to  pre- 
vent any  permanent  set  tlement  on  the 
coast.  Ever}'  captain  going  to  the 
fishery  was  obliged  to  account  for 
each  member  of  hia  crew  upcn  his 
retuni,  and  was  required  to  prodooe 
proofs  of  the  deathe  of  any  who  were 
missing.  No  surprise  would  there- 
fore have  Ijeen  felt  at  an  undertak- 
ing not  to  permit  iixed  settlements. 
Some  such  eettlementa,  no  doubt, 
existed ;  but  they  were  lew  and  un> 
impcxtant^  and  no  difficulty  was  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  removing  them. 
The  object  was  to  establish  a  neutral 
ground,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  which  were  constantly  aris- 
ing between  the  English  and  "Wtmch 
fiahennen.  TJnIortonately,  however, 
the  declaration  has  itself  become  a 
subject  of  dispute  by  giving  rise  to 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  France  that 
tho  rights  of  her  fishermen  on  the 
treaty-shore  are  exclusive,  while  the 
Oolonistfl^  on  the  other  hand,  main' 
tain  that  the  Newfoundland  fidiermen 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  French. 
Which  contention  is  correct  will  have 
to  be  ciiiefuily  considered  in  any 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
rival  elaimi. 
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A  qnettkni  of  probably  graver  ini' 
poitanoe  is  as  to  the  preeiae  yfmmmg 
of  the  word  Jish  in  the  various  treaties. 
Practically  the  only  Bp(»cie><  of  fish 
known  until  quite  a  recent  date,  if 
we  except  those  which  were  prin- 
cipally need  tat  Wt^  was  the  ood ; 
and  the  Oolonute  maantain  with  maoh 
planribility  that  since  fish  signifies  in 
Newfoundland  cod,  and  ood  only,  the 
French  rights  are  in  point  of  law 
reiitricted  to  the  Uiking  of  cod.  Tliiit, 
however,  is  not  the  view  either  of 
Fraach  fiahermen  or  IVaoeh  diplO' 
matiati.  Thnr  oontentioii  is  that  at 
the  date  of  the  IVeaty  of  Utrecht 
included  anything  that  was  Uxlum 
out  of  the  sea.  We,  living'  in  an  af;e 
of  greatt^r  precision  and  tx>mg  accus- 
tomed to  exact  definitions,  should 
deaerihe  lobstera  as  cmataoeana  if  we- 
intended  our  words  to  have  a  legal 
aigniftcapce.  But  that  was  not  the 
manner  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  they  were  oontent  with 
generalities,  aiid  there  is  authority 
for  saying  that  at  the  period  to  whioh 
the  treaties  belong  the  term  JSth  oom- 
priaed  what  even  now  are  popularly 
known  as  shell-fish.  Until  within 
almo'^t  tho  last  decade  the  question 
did  not  ix'coine  acute,  Ix'cau.se  there 
was  a  sulhcient  (quantity  of  cod  along 
the  treatf^hore  to  affiird  a  means  of 
tiveUhood  to  all  the  men  engaged  in 
the  industry,  fiut  latterly,  either 
because  the  coast  has  been  too  mudi 
fished  or  for  souie  other  reason,  there 
Imti  Xumn  a  scriou8  decrease  in  the 
cod,  and  their  phice  has  been  taken 
by  lobsters.  The  Erench  now  main- 
tain  their  okim  to  take  and  can 
lobsterSi  asserting  that  the  clause  as 
to  drying  tlio  fish  was  not  intended 
to  restrict  their  general  rights,  but 
that  those  who  drafted  tlie  treaties 
were  merely  looking  to  the  facts  of 
the  moment  In  law  we  believe  that 
the  point  is  argnable.  Nevertheless^ 
the  CioloniBts  regard  the  claim  as  an 


unwarrantable  attempt  to  extend 
Erench  rights,  and  it  is  obvkms  that 

in  a  self-governing  Colony  the  views 
of  the  inhabitants  must  be  a  matter 
of  the  most  careful  consid(»ration. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  V  ersailies  the 
Ftendi  fishing-rights  have  been  the 
snbjeet  of  nomeroiui  negotiations, 
which  have  either  ended  in  futile 
compromises,  or  have  been  foUowed 
by  Bills  to  which  the  Colonial  Ijejns- 
lature  ha,s  ol.)jected.  In  181  t  France 
refused  to  accept  Mauritius  in  ex- 
change for  a  cession  of  her  daims  on 
the  Newfoundland  diore.  In  1857 
a  treaty  of  numy  clauses  was  arranged 
between  England  and  France,  giving 
to  the  latter  country  exclusive  posses- 
sion on  bome  portion  of  the  coast, 
and  securing  to  the  Colonists  in 
letam  the  right  to  mine  and  develope 
over  the  remainder.  To  this  compact^ 
however,  Newfoundland  reEosed  to 
consent,  and  in  consequence  it  never 
became  law. 

In  the  years  1882  and  1883  British 
subjects  estahKahed  lobstec^&etories 
at  various  spots  on  the  IVeneh  shore 
which  had  hitherto  been  uniDccupif<i. 
In  1880  French  fishermen  visited 
the  district  for  the  purpo«;e  of  catch- 
ing lobsters,  and  in  iN'^y  a  Fiemh 
warship  cut  adrift  Uie  British  lobster- 
traps,  and  this  action  received  the 
support  of  the  British  naval  officer  on 
the  coast.  It  was  in  1888  that  the 
claim  was  firet  set  up  that  British 
subjects  were  violating  French  rii^'hu 
by  erecting  factories  within  the  htuits 
of  the  line  of  coast  reserved  to  France 
by  the  treaties.  In  1890  a  modut 
Vivendi  was  reacdied  by  which  such 
British  factories  as  were  then  in  exi*- 
tence  were  aHow«'d,  wliile  all  questions 
of  principle  were  reserved  for  future 
settlement. 

In  1891,  under  pressure  firon  the 
British  Qovenunent,  the  Newfound* 
land  Legislature  passed  an  Act  by 
which  Golonists  were  compelled  to 
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direotioii  of  naval  offiomn,  and  that 
Act  was  to  oontinne  in  force  till 
1893.  Meanwhile  a  Bill  clealinf* 
with  matter  of  jurisHirtion  wn-  infrt»- 
du(^  into  the  Imperial  Parliument, 
oarrifld  tlin>a(^  the  Hooae  of  Lonla, 
bat  mbaeqiiently  dropped  on  an 
nadertaking  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Newfoundland  that  the  Colony 
would  itself  Ingislato  on  tho  fjn^joct. 
That  undertakinti;  has  never  lien 
redeemed  in  a  permanent  form,  and 
tbenln  Franoe  haa  nndooMedly  a 
jnrt  oanae  d  complaint  a^fainat  the 
British  Qovemmont,  which  is  un- 
denifthly  responsil^le  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Colony.  The  temporary  Act 
has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  for  the  present  the  matter 
roati. 

Hie  dispute  has  been  further  em- 
Uttered  by  the  husb  that  the  French 
Government,  pursuin^f  a  policy  which 
has  had  such  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  trade  of  our  West  India  islands, 
oflbred  a  lionnty  equivalent  to  nearly 
a  half  of  tiie  intlne  of  every  qulnt^ 
of  cod  caught  and  exported.  TbB 
object  of  this  bounty  is  to  encourage 
and  maintiiiii  an  industry  which  some 
French  naval  authorities  still  regard 
as  a  training-school  for  the  French 
Kavy^  and  whioh  would  probably  die 
oat  alt<^geCher  without  soch  extra- 
neous asaigtance.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  bounty  is  to  enable  tho  French 
fishermen  to  tindersell  the  Colonists 
in  the  European  markets,  and  to 
render  competition  in  the  industry 
a  very  difficult  matter  for  thtf'latfcer. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  of  New- 
foundland in  a  recent  report  to  the 
Governor  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  Colony,  says :  "  The  reduction  in 
the  price  obtained  for  those  commodi- 
tiee  (cod  and  other  fish-stuflb),  whidi 
haa  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the 
last  five  or  six  yean,  was  in  1894  of 
a  most  serious  natnie^  and  in  view  of 


its  futnie  eftot  upon  the  weO-being  of 
a  Oolony  whose  fisheries  have  hitherto 
supported  Ave«ixths  of  its  pc^ulatiim, 
if?  a  matter  of  the  gravest  import. 
The  principal  cause  is  the  enormous 
bounty  given  to  French  fishermen, 
which  opMatea  most  injuriously  to 
the  sale  of  omr  fiah  in  Mediterranean 
markets."  As  im  ofibet,  however,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Colonials 
do  not  at  pro-^ont  cure  their  fish  as  well 
as  do  the  French,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  a  readier  sale  for  the  latter. 
In.  retaliation  for  the  imposition  of 
these  bounties  the  merchants  of  St. 
John's  persuaded  the  Newfoundland 
Le<,'islature  U*  pass  an  At  t  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  bait  to  the  French  upon 
any  conditious  whatever.  The  most 
obvious  6£^t  of  the  Act  was  to  ruin 
the  Ooknial  fisherman  of  Conception 
and  Harbour  Giace^  but  comidderable 
injury  was,  of  ^nirse^  also  caused  to 
the  French  fishery. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the 
French  Hhore  dispute.  The  other 
portion  of  the  Newfoandbad  Ques* 
tion  can  be  dispoeed  of  in  a  few 
words.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Great  Bank  U}  the  south  of  New- 
foundland has  been  a  fishing- ground 
for  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Tiiither 
reisorted  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Fortognese;  but,  owing  to  the  iaet 
that  they  held  Osnad%  the  flahery 
was  probably  of  more  value  to  thQ 
French  than  to  the  fishprfuen  of  other 
nationalities.  Recognising  this,  the 
Englisli,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  ceded  St  Pierre  and  Miqudon 
islands  to  Frsace  "in  full  ri|^t,*  so 
that  they  might  "serve  as  a  shelter 
to  the  French  fishermen."  And,  in 
return,  His  Most  Christinn  Mn  jesty, 
the  King  of  France,  undei  unA  not  to 
"  fortify  the  said  inlands,  to  erect  no 
buildings  upon  thraot  but  merely  for 
the  convenienoe  of  the  fiahety ;  and  to 
keep  upon  tiiem  a  guard  of  fifty  men 
only  for  the  potioei"   The  complaint 
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of  the  NflfwftniiKSttiideni  is  tluit  the 
iiilftficlit  at  the  pr^^ent  day  serve  not 

only  as  a  shelter  for  the  legitimate 
protection  of  the  fi^hint?  intorests,  but 
also  for  the  illogitiinate  encourage- 
ment oi  a  vast  amount  of  smuggling ; 
thAt  a  regular  mimicipality  has  grown 
np  on  the  lahrnds;  and  that  they  aie 
fortified  and  gusiaoned,  and  might 
easily  prove  a  source  of  serious 
menace  to  Gre^it  Britain  in  case  of 
an  Anglo-French  war.  Provirlcd,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  French  Government 
will  oompel  its  sabjeots  to  act  in 
acoordaaoe  with  the  revenae  laws  of 
the  Colony,  we  doabt  whether  on  this 
part  nf  t)if>  question  Great  Britain  has 
ver\-  strong  cause  for  comphvint.  It 
iM,  perhaps,  only  consistent  with 
human  nature  that  the  Oolonuta 
should  deaire  to  dispowei  thelHreneh 
of  a  poailaoii  whieh  might  conceiv- 
ably prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  former.  But  the  Government  at 
home  has  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
between  the  claim.*)  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  onqnestibiuible  treaty-rights 
of  the  French.  If  the  latter  are 
ready  to  yield  their  occupation  of  the 
islands  for  a  reasonable  territorial  or 
pecuniary  eompensHtion  elsewhere,  well 
and  good ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
public  opinion  in  France  is  at  present 
prepared  for  such  a  cession,  nor  that 
puUio  opinion  in  this  oonntiy  is 
ready  to  attempt  to  enforce  it.  Tliat 
matter,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  question  of  a  cession 
of  French  interests  on  the  Newfound- 
lai^  shore,  where  we  believe  that  the 
two  eonntries  are  ready,  the  one  to 
give^  andthe  other  to  aeoaptk  a  reason- 
able compensation. 

Siirvrn'ini:  tho  matters  in  dispute  as 
a  wiiole,  one  is  driven  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  both  the  Colonists  and  the  French 
have  exoeeded  the  exaot  limit  of  their 
ri^ts.  With  the  Newfoondlandefs 
it  is  impoesiUe  not  to  sympathise 
sineerely.   A  growing  and  £sr  from 


wealthy  population,  they  6nd  thsnr 
eflbrtsto  obtain  a  livelihood  restricted, 
and  iq[>parent  sources  of  wealth  de- 
barred to  them,  for  reasons  wh'u-h  they 
cannot  undei-stand,  and  bv  liimf ations 
which  strike  them  as  emineiiLly  unfair, 
lliey  are  heeoming  yearly  more  ini> 
poverished  heeanse  rights  whieh  are 
in  present  ourcamstances  of  benefit  to 
nobody  prevent  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Cnlonv  from  beincj  duly  developed. 
The  ])ros|)ects  and  hopes  of  Nevk  tuand- 
land  most  rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely. 
Upon  its  fisheries  iad  its  minersls. 
TIm  fanner  have  greatly  detmorated 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  ood, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  left  the  east 
coast,  and  even  on  the  Gn?at  lianks 
their  numbers  have  become  so  much 
reduced  in  recent  years  that  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishennm  no 
longer  come  there,  and  the  Rench  in 
all  probability  would  not  were  it  not 
for  the  bounty.  The  lobst+r-trade 
also  s<H>riis  to  have  been  soiiiuwhat 
overdone,  to  judge  from  the  latest 
figures  on  the  snbjeet  Tsking  the 
report  on  the  trade  of  the  Colony 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1890  (the  last,  apparently,  that  has 
l^n  issued),  we  find  that,  although 
in  1894  the  catch  of  lobsters  was 
largely  in  excess  of  Uiat  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  sold  in  the  market  for 
a  less  price  proportionately.  Tbe 
quantity  preserved  in  1893  was 
1,699,344  lbs.  valued  at  2G5,522  dols., 
while  the  figures  for  1894  were 
2,306,688  lbs.  valued  at  312,364  dols. 
The  eod  and  salmon-fisheries  showed 
a  decrease  in  1894  of  upwards  of 
680,000  doils.,  while  the  herring- 
fishery  gave  an  increased  value  of 
slightly  over  26,000  dols.  Tlie  total 
value  of  iishery  pro<lucts  exported  in 
1894  was  5,141,221  dols.,  as  against 
5,466,911  dds.  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  vast  foreeks  in  the  interior  of 
the  Colony  afford  a  certain  revenue, 
valued  in  1894  as  82,641  dols.  But 
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the  principal  flonroe  of  wiMltk  in  the 

future  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  the  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  which 
will  probably  be  discovered  in  fn^at 
abntnlanco  in  iiKiiiy  parts  of  the  island. 
liiLiicrU)  iSewi'oundland  uiay  be  said 
to  have  been  nziknowii  land  so  far 
aa  regards  anything  aave  the  fishing- 
industry ;  but  the  flnmdal  cnm  whidi 

overtook  tho  Colony  a  few  jrars  aq;o, 
and  ruined  so  luany  of  the  poorer 
Coloni»ti>,  lufcs  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  for  new  sources  of 
emplojnient  for  the  people.  With 
this  object  the  head  of  the  Qoological 
Sunrejrof  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Howley, 
was  requested  to  report  to  the  Governor 
upon  the  mineral  rpso«re<vs  of  the 
Colony,  aud  hit*  report  must  be  ptO- 

nomioed  to  he  deeid(Bdljr  &voimhle  to 
the  daima  of  Newfoundhuid  to  be  con- 

sidored  a  mineral-producing  country, 
although  possibly  less  hopeful  as 
rej^ardf?  the  amount  '»f  1;diour  which 
the  mining  industry  is  likely  to  employ. 
In  working  the  miueralt:!  there  appear 
to  be  two  main  advantages ;  they  are 
nmally  dooe  to  the  saiiacB,  and  in 
proximity  to  deep  water.  In  one 
instance,  the  report  states  that  a  shaft 
sunk  vertically  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
two  aud  a  half  inches  revealed  six  feet 
aeven  inobes  of  ore.  That  is  perhaps 
an  exoeptiaaally  rich  d^wsit ;  stiU  with 
sQch  possible  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal Newfoundlanders  have  no  reason 
to  fear  the  future,  if  only  they  are 
all'orded  the  necessary  faciUtie.«(  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  land. 

Whatk  thni,  is  the  Talne  of  the 
French  rights,  and  what  compeoaation 
should  this  country  offer  for  their 
extinction  ?  Tlie  French  interests  in 
Newfoundland  liave  a  naval  as  well 
as  a  comruercial  value.  Their  value 
from  a  naval  point  of  view,  however, 
attaches  solely  to  the  industry  carried 
on  on  the  Banks,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  French  shore. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  are 


annually  employed  in  prosecuting  the 

fishery  at  the  former  point,  and  no 
doubt  they  acquire  in  the  practice  of 
their  calling  a  certain  seamanship, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  very  desirable 
factor  towards  llie  establishment  vi  a 
naval  reserve.  Indeed,  it  is  oon- 
aidwed  in  many  quarters  In  this 
country  that  our  Admiralty  is  slow 
in  seizing  the  opportunities  which 
Newfoundland  afl'ords  for  increasing 
Gi'eat  Britain's  reserve  of  seamen.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  French  naval 
reserve  is  reoruited  from  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  in  the  North  Bea,  and  off  the 
Icelandic  and  Newfoundland  coasts. 
The  last-named  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  thrive,  and  it  is 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  navy  that  the  Eranoh 
Government  has  imposed  the  boonties 
of  winch  our  Oolonists  so  bitterly 
complain. 

While  admitt  ing  that  French  rights 
have  a  value  iroin  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  value  is 
anything  like  so  great  as  the  more 
ardent  spirits  of  Franoe  are  inclined 
to  assort.  The  bulk  of  the  men  are 
middle  aged  and  clumsy,  and  Admiral 
Keveillere  has  recently  done  his  best 
to  kill  this  argument.  In  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  when  hard-pressed  for 
men,  it  is  no  doubt  of  advantage  to 
a  navy  to  have  men  at  hand  who  are 
accustomed  to  sea-life  and  inured  to 
hardship  ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
such  edui;ation  rather  stands  in  their 
way  than  otherwise.  Service  on  Ixiard 
a  man-of-war,  and  the  handling  of  the 
machinery  which  forms  the  equip* 
ment  of  modem  naval  armaments, 
requires  instruction  for  years,  and 
men  who  have  spent  their  best  days 
on  fishing-smacks  are  not  for  the  most 
part  suitable  material  for  moulding 
into  men-of-war's  men.  If  the  Frendi 
Qovemment  was  to  spend  in  the 
tatdning  of  naval  recruits  the  sum  of 
four  million  francs,  which  is  at  pre- 
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sent  devoted  to  supporting  a  dedlning 
industry,  the  French  navy  woald 
certainly  roccivo  more  Ix-ijofit. 

From  a  comiuercial  stanrlpoint,  and 
looking  to  the  interests  of  lite  French 
fiahemmii  oolj,  the  Talue  of  the  Kew> 
ibtiudland  fishery  as  a  whole  is  un- 
doobtedly  much  greater.  Bj  the 
asststanoe  of  the  bounties  it  is,  as  we 
have  Seen,  reudeml  adcMjuate  to  sup- 
port upwanis  of  ten  thousand  men  ; 
but  the  value  to  the  French  tax- 
payer most  be  almost  infinitesimal, 
as  it  would  likewise  be  to  the  fisher- 
men were  the  bounties  to  be  abolished. 
Bat  even  so,  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Value  is  derived  not  from  the  fishery 
on  the  treaty-shore,  but  from  that 
at  the  Banks.  The  former  onoe 
yielded  large  oatobes  of  fish,  but  it 
does  so  no  longer.  During  the  past 
season  the  French  occupied  only  eight 
stations  in  all  on  the  treaty -shore, 
two  of  which  were  on  the  I'ast  o<Mi.st 
of  the  island,  and  bix  un  Iho  west 
eoast  The  number  of  fishing-vesssls 
employed  was  ten;  while  Are  hnndrsd 
men  made  between  them  a  catdi  of 
cod  of  th.>  value  of  £7,500.  No 
wonder  tiiai  Admiral  ileveiliere 
wuii  induced  to  tell  the  Matin:  "I 
positively  affirm,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  oontradioled  by  any 
officers  cognisant  of  the  Newfound- 
land station,  that  the  French  shore 
has  no  kind  of  interest  for  the  navy." 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  cod  might  at  some  future 
time  return  to  the  EpBocfa  shore^  and 
so  revive  the  value  of  the  trssty- 
ri<^htsi  8udi  a  possibility  ought  not, 
however,  to  deprive  the  Colonists  of 
the  right  to  develope  the  country  in 
the  meantime;  it  may  Ik;  an  iwMi- 
tional  factor  to  be  considered  iu 
settling  the  amount  of  the  eompensa* 
tion  which  France  is  to  teoetve^  but 
it  could  not  justify  a  refusal  toeede 
rights  which  are  under  present  condi- 
tions all  but  vaiueleaa,  assuming  that 


the  IVendi  era  not  entitled  to  talte 

lobsters. 

The  settlement  of  compensation 
will,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  a 
matter  of  some  dilliculty.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  should  take  a 
monetary  form,  and  its  preose  value 
has  heen  variously  estimated  at  a 
milliard  of  francs  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  writer.  We  ven- 
ture to  consider  it  more  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  genersl  set-off 
and  fi«ttlement  of  disputed  points^ 
with  eventually  some  territorial  con- 
cessions, probably  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  The  recent  Blue  Rook  on 
Madagascar  appeared  at  a  moment 
particularly  well'timed  to  strengthen 
the  olaim  of  the  British  Govemmmt 
to  regard  the  loss  of  Britisb  trade- 
rights  in  that  island  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  any  commercial  disadvantage 
which  the  French  might  suffer  by 
the  more  active  onforcemeut  of 
British  sovereignty  over  iib»  west 
and  north-esst  coasts  of  Kewfound* 
land,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
that  is  not  the  true  significance  of 
its  publication.  To  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  the  Newfoundland 
Question  only,  when  the  time  seems 
ripe,  and  the  parties  ore  evidently 
disposed,  to  arrive  at  an  understand* 
ing  upon  a  much  wider  basis,  would 
be  almost  to  flout  Providence  by 
refusing  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  placed  in  our  way.  From  Eattt 
to  West  Grsat  Britain  and  FinmM 
have  interests  which  either  dash 
already  or  promise  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  necessarily  difficult 
to  negotiate  with  Governments  so 
unstable  as  those  which  the  third 
French  Republic  has  produced;  but 
even  so^  we  ouinot  believe  that  it  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  dipkunaey,  even 
when  esusted  by  the  FiesB  of  two 
free  countries,  to  arrive  at  «ome 
general  settlement  of  all  outntaoding 
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^wima^  wliioh  tluJl  bs  lur  Mid 
iKmoiumUe  to  both  aides. 

Tf,  fis  we  suspect  will  be  the  case, 
Franco  refuses  to  part  with  her  right«« 
over  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  aud 
Miqueion,  except  foe  oompcsaaatioii 
oat  ol  all  proportioii  to  their  iafcrinno 
▼alue,  then  at  any  rate  she  dioald 
undertake  to  aee  that  they  are  no 
longer  used  as  a  base  of  f»poratioiis 
for  committing  breaclies  of  tlie  New- 
foundland revenue  regulations.  With 
regard  to  thete  islands  the  rights 
oeded  by  Great  Britain  mider  the 
Treaty  of  PlariH  have  unqnestioiiably 
been  exceeded,  and  it  would  be  merely 
honourable  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  liepublic  to  restrain  her  subjects 
from  further  using  them  for  purposes 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  oeesion. 


The  bounties  on  ood  present  greater 
diffiooltj.    Their  tendenoy,  as  ve 

have  seen,  is  to  lower  the  price  of 
this  fish  to  a  point  at  which  the  fish- 
ing scarcely  leaves  a  profit  to  the 
Colonists.  Yet  Eranoe  cannot  be 
eiqpected  to  dieoontinae  the  bouities 
antomatioally  so  long  as  nhe  regards 
the  finery  as  a  ti^ining-school  for 
her  navy.  The  only  roniedy  that 
apjHjars  at  all  feasible  i.s  to  plaoe 
counter-bounties  of  the  same  value  on 
the  ood  tshen  by  the  Fewfoondknd 
fishennen.  This  oonld  not  be  oon* 
stmed  as  an  unfriendly  act :  it  would 
1m'  merely  a  measure  of  self  j)rotec- 
tion ;  and  its  effect  would  rprtainly 
be  to  kill  the  French  fishing  trade 
within  ten  yearn,  aud  m  render  the 

iftlnndff  of  no  pnMJtioal  Tdne  toEVanoeL 
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A  iSiiiAiSUi::         .LKIMENT,  AiS'D  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


VIII. 

The  first  time  I  opened  my  BJM 
with  the  light  of  thorough  conscious- 
nmn  in  them,  my  glance  fell  upon 
that  familiar  rocHning  figure.  My 
lids  fell  wearily,  m  convinced  was  I 
tiufc  tiie  phaatom  of  my  draui  slOl 
panned  me;  but  ai  the  aigh  of  dis- 
oontei  ihat  lell  from  my  lips,  the 
man  rose  and  came  toward  mo.  "  So," 
he  said,  "it  is  to  l>e  life  and  not 
death.    Good  !    Doctor,"  ho  callod. 

My  eyes  rested  upon  him  at>  if 
fMoinated ;  my  lips  fintmed  *  question 
but  I  mm  too  weak  to  utter  it  He 
held  a  onp  to  my  lipi^  iddoh  I 
drained,  and  then,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  he  .sent  the  doctor  and 
the  nuitie  from  the  room,  and  we 
werealona  *'Toa  are  a  Boeti,"  he 
began  eagerly. 

"And  yoD»  yon  are  ■  ■  **  I  dared 
not  say  the  name,  so  absurd,  so  mi- 
possible,  so  unreal  it  seemed.  But  the 
light  leaped  to  his  eyes  aiid  (juicklj 
throwing  himself  into  a  recumbent 
poaitioB,  bis  bead  aHghtly  tbrown 
baek^  Ida  aims  at  bis  side,  be  lay  for 
just  a  momeot  perCeotly  motionlesB. 
It  was  answer  enough  to  my  question. 

In  silence  we  stared  at  ench  otfirr. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  should  never  look 
raough. 

''And   now,  eomrads^  **  be 

began. 

"  No  comrade  of  yours,"  I  inter* 
rapted  hotly.     "  T  .servo  the  King." 

"Bah!  A  better  man  than  you 
I  called  comrade,  your, — ^not  jour 
ftKtherl" 

**My  nude,  Loigi  Bosai,  the  great 
aoisotiat.'' 


"Ah !  A  man  that,  a  good  fighter, 
a   brave   oomnule.    As  for  your 

King  " 

With  that  peculiar  dramatic  mimi- 
crv  wliich  seemed  part  of  him,  he 
heiii  both  his  hands  together  high 
in  the  air,  bringing  them  down  with 
an  aeoompanying  wtriA  lliat  8i<Aened 
mei  I  fell  back  &ant  npm  tbe 
pillows ;  bnt  witii  an  odd  tenderness 
he  1)ent  over  me  and  gave  me  % 

restoratire. 

"  See,"  he  said  softly,  and  hi.«i  voice 
now  had  the  most  caressing  quality, 
"yon  are  an  old  man,  yon  are  sKok. 
]Let  OS  not  qnanel,  yon  and  1.  I 
owe  my  life  to  your  uncle  ;  he  is  my 
creator,  a  sort  of  kind,  pitying  O^u 
who  giv(»s  a  man  another  chance.  I 
saved  your  life  three  weeks  back; 
I  keep  yon  aUve  now,  for  the  people 
are  alow  to  forget  their  wrongs  ud 
their  wrath.  Let  ns  not  qnanel,  yon 
and  T." 

It  would  have  Ix'en  easy  t-^'  do  as 
he  wishwl  ;  there  wa.s  souR  tlung  a.s 
magnetic  about  the  man  when  he 
tried  to  please,  as  there  was  impsrions 
and  dominant  when  be  spoke  harshly. 
"But,  in  beavMi's  name^  man,**  said 
T,  "  what  quarrel  had  you  with  the 
King  ?  How  could  you  know  aught 
of  the  struggle  and  on  which  .side 
right  lay  and  on  iHuoh  side  wrong? 
Waa  it  fair,  was  it  honesty  was  it 
manly  to  fight  without  knowing  for 
what  you  fought?  And,  tell  me^ 
what  induced  yon  to  join  the  Ben^ 
lutionifits  ? " 

He  throw  back  Im  head  laughing 
boistsnmsly.  Whatever  he  did,  tins 
strange  oroatnre  aeemed  to  do  with 
all  bis  sool;  there  was  something  so 
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Titd,  80  fltmg  about  hit  mrj  iDOod. 

**  The  RevoIataonktB,  the  King,''  he 

repeated  after  mo.  "  I  n<»pH  not  tell 
you  that  Zojan  ncvor  saw  yonr  King 
till  two  weeks  ago,  when  " 

But  I  liuld  a  shaking  hand  up  to 
w«fd  off  hi*  wordi.  Some  day  I 
would  know  tiie  defcaala,  hut  not 
from  this  man,  who  illustrates  every- 
thing he  describes  with  an  aptnw*',  a 
force  that  makes  one  abudder  with  the 
realiiiatiun. 

<* Seer  be  said  Idndly.  "Bo^MMe 
yonreelf  Zojae,— ah!  you  need  not 
shrink ;  a  better  man  than  yon 
could  suppose  himself  a  bandit. 
Perhaps,"  ho  went  on  musingly  for 
a  moment,  "  that  is  it,  tho  difference 
between  you  and  him.  Had  ho  lived 
he  would  have  been  for  the  people — 
Ah,  well  1 — ^Now,  then,  eanght  like 
a  woU  in  a  trap,  in  that  prison  where 
you  yourself  have  lx»en,  Sijrnor,  Zojus 
drink*?  a  bitter,  free/.iti;Li;  drauji^tit, 
looking  all  the  time  into  hi^i  com- 
rade's eye  and  getting  courage 
there^ — not  to  die,  Zojas  needs 
not  that,  but  courage  for  what 
might  happen  should  the  Signor 
fail  and  Zojas  wake  beneath  the 
ground  —  Oh  !  "  He  drew  in  his 
breath  between  his  shut  teeth.  "  But 
an  eye  like  that— Mn  I  If  his  life 
had  been  good  for  a  aoore  of  yean 
instead  of  half  as  many  hours,  Zojas 
would  have  trusted  liiin.  Zojas 
drinks,  and  then,  quickly,  h^  knows 
no  moro, — till  he  wakeji  bewildered. 
The  noise,  the  shouts,  the  cries  I 
For  a  moment  I  know  not  where  I 
am,  but  think  only  that  the  hnngiy 
San  Marcans  wait  without  to  see  me 
hanged.  T  leap  from  the  coucli, — tho 
room  is  strange,  a  sorcerer's  room 
with  strange  iostrumouts,  a  queer 
smell ;  Zojas  would  be  away  frain  it 
all,  but  his  legs  shiver  and  quake 
like  a  baby  lamb's,  his  head  throbs, 
and  his  heart  beats  as  if  Zojas  wore 
afraid.    All  at  onoe  I  see  the  flagon 


of  brandy.  Some  good  IHend  has 
left  it  there — it  was  you?  A  thou- 
sand tlianks,  Sicjnor,  then  for  that ; 
'twas  a  L,'ood  turn.  I  drink  all,  eveiy 
drop ;  then  I  put  the  flagon  down 
empty,  and  then, — then  I  remember. 
I  remember  quiek^ — ^Fietro's  treaehery, 
the  fight  in  the  street,  the  brave 
Signor  oomrade,  the  jail,  the  drink — 
everything.  Yet  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  Zojas  has  slept  the  long  tileep, 
though  the  room  is  so  strange  and  I 
know  not  where  I  am.  Then  again 
rises  the  shouting  from  the  street, 
and  something  in  me  stira  to  be  out 
rin  1  in  the  struggle,  wherever  it  is. 
It  the  Sif^nor  has  failed,  Zojas  tells 
himself,  better  that  it  should  be  like 
this  than  to  wake  below  there.  And 

now  better  be  out  in  the  open  where 
a  man  has  a  dbanoe  to  fight  for 

his  life,  or  it  may  be,  escape ;  but  if 
the  brave,  true-hearted  comrade  has 
indeed  rescued  Zujas  from  tho  gal- 
lows and  the  grave,  then  out,  just 
the  same,  for  Zojas  has  again  a  life 
to  Uva  The  good,  rich  liquor  has 
set  my  blood  flowing  ;  Zojas  is  again 
a  man.  Out  into  the  next  room, 
which  is  strange  as  the  first, — I  rush 
to  the  door, — it  is  locked  ;  T  would 
have  battered  it  down,- — aa  1  did  a 
fow  hours  later,  Signor,  you  remem- 
ber— but  I  knew  not  what  I  mi^^t 
meet  beyond.  Then  to  the  window, 
and  out  on  the  small  balcony,  and 
ovor  the  side,  creeping,  crawling, 
jumping,  till  I  gain  the  roof  of  the 
next  house.  And  here  a  jutting 
oomioe  lends  a  footing, — Zojas  oomea 
from  the  mountains — and  there  a  tall 
tree,  a  pipe  leading  down  from  on 
high,  a  tough  vine,  —  and  at  last, 
Zojas  is  free !  Ah,  but  the  people 
are  up  and  roused !  They  snarled 
like  a  snapping  wolf  when  Zojas 
passed  on  his  way  to  prison  yester- 
day,— or  a  hundrefl  yesterdays  past; 
to^ay  it  is  a  raging  lion,  which  roars 
and  shakes  its  tossing  mane  and 
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Uwh«8  ite  toil  white  tiia  tocj  Mrth 
and  air  fcremble.    Wliat  hat  nnued 

them  7  Zojas  knows  not,  nor  cares. 
For  one  thing  he  sees  quioklv, — th(? 
lion  roars  not  at  him  j  it  opens  its 
horrid  mouth  for  bigger  prey.  *  Lcud 
•  hand  hera^'  calls  one  to  me ;  'your 
fMo  la  stnmge  to  me^  but  I  see  yoa'ra 
one  of  us.'  He  points  to  (he  red 
kerchief  Giulia  knotted  about  my 
throat  that  last  evening ;  I  do  not 
understand,  yet  do  T  see  that  many 
men  wear  the  ooloiu  and  few,  the 
aokUera  among  them,  wear  bine. 
Then,  whfle  I  state  around  eonfaaed 
yet  eager  for  rny  share,  a  rednsapped 
dwarf  is  thrust  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  fellows.  Ho  is  borne  to  a 
wine-shop  and  standing  ou  a  tall 
cask  in  front,  which  Zojas  has  just 
plaeed  there  at  Bome  oae'a  bidding, 
he  begina  to  talk  to  the  people. 
Zojas  listens  with  all  his  wite;  In  a 
moTjiPTit,  though  the  wf>!f1'j  ^re  o<ldlv 
cl)p}n'il  ;ind  now  and  tlieii  i  -ii  inge 
one  breaks  the  sense,  yet  he  under- 
stands,— no  more  king,  no  more 
noblesi  no  more  taxes,  no  more 
duties.  Why,  then,  'twere  no  longer 
a  sin  to  smuggle  !  Twas  a  lucky 
chance  that  brought  Zojas  here  to 
listen  to  this  wine-ausk  confe<*«or, 
who  in  a  moment  remits  liaif  a 
man's  sins.  *Then  Zojas  is  with 
ytgOt  coaamS^*  I  shout  right  lostily. 
And  in  a  trice  the  crowd  presset 
about  me.  We  clasp  hands,  we  cry 
aloud,  wo  wave  red  swords  in  air, 
we  drink  again  and  again,  and  the 
wine  is  like  new  blood  in  my  veins ; 
ire  swear  to  be  fnb,  'Down  with 
the  King  and  the  noUesl  Down 
with  the  taxes !  Death  to  the 
Guards  1 '  The  Guards,— why,  since 
Zojas  was  a  lad  these  GoardB  have 
hunted  him.  They  killed  his  father, 
they  took  his  motiier  captive,  they 
hare  been  lor  erer  on  his  tmek. 
Many,  many  times  has  Zojas  hidden 
and  skulked  that  they  migbt  be 


foiled ;  many,  many  hun^y  days, 
many  ooM,  wet  nights,  a  bullet 

here,  a  knife-thrust  theie,  Fietro's 
treachery,  too, — all  this  Zojas  owes 
to  these  Guards.  Death  to  ihj' 
Guards  ?  With  all  my  lu  art !  What 
music  to  the  fox's  ear,  tiiis  death  to 
the  hounds  1  'Up,  oomndesl'  I 
eried  in  a  ferer,  tearing  the  kerehie£ 
from  my  hot  throat  and  waving  it 
madly,  as  T  would  have  waved  a 
sahre  if  I  had  had  one.  *  Up,  on  ! 
Zojas  will  lead  you !  On,  on,  com- 
rsdee !  Death  to  the  Quards  1  Down 
with  them!   Down  with  them  1" 

IX. 

• 

I  LISTENED  to  the  torrent  of  his 
speech,  absorbed,  entranced,  as  he 
hidf-aeted.  half-related  his  adrentnres. 

His  eyes,  his  hands,  his  body,  all  told 
the  tale,  so  vividly,  with  such  dramatic 
effect  that  I  could  have  sworn  that  I 
had  witnessed  it  alh  "  Ah,"  he  mur- 
mured, '*it  was  *  gnat  light  1 " 

'*  It  was  a  oru^  terriUe  fights  and 
a  orael,  terrible  chance  that  raised  up 
a  man  like  you  at  such  a  critical  time. 
A  moment  more  and  the  Guards  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  King  had  ho«Mi 
safe  in  some  friendly  neighbouring 
State." 

Zojas  smiled.  ^'Then,"  he  said, 
leaning  forward  and  watching  me  in- 
tently, "  ha<l  you  been  in  the  strange 
chamber,  Signor,  at  the  monu-ut  of 
Zojoa's  awakening,  and  could  you  have 
known  bow  Zojas  would  stain  thc^ 
blue  uniforms  with  red  ■■** 

"Zojas  would  hare  lain  there  to 
all  eternity,"  I  broke  in  vehemently. 
"  I'd  have  strangled  him  with  his 
cursed  red  kerchief  as  he  lay  there, 
rather  than  let  him  live  to  murder 
theEingl" 

"It  would  hare  been  the  aet  of  a 

coward  to  kill  a  sleeping  man  ** 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  wearily. 
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"  And  it  would  liave  been  treacheiy 
to  your  dead  undo,  for  —  " 

"  But  it  would  have  been  loyalty  to 
my  King.  Ah  to  my  uncle's  experi- 
ment^ what  086  can  be  made  of  the 
facts,  now,  the  laboratory  gutted  by 
the  men  vou  call  comrades,  the  secret 
for  making  tlie  jxjtion,  the  great  man's 
notes,  his  instrtimonts  destroyed  ? 
Notliini:  remains  of  the  great  worki — 
but  you, "  I  concluded  bitterly. 

He  laughod  softly,  unpleasantly. 
''Nothing  but  me, — and  you  wish 
not  even  Zojas  were  left  of  it  all  f" 

"  Most  heai-tUy," 

"  Yet,  85ijnor,  yon  should  not 
quarrel  with  Zojas  for  living.  You, 
youi'self,  set  tlie  liquor   there,  and 

you  " 

regret  it  with  all  my  soul ;  I'd 
undo  it  if  I  oould." 

"And  then, — your  own  life?  What 
of  that?  llio  people  would  lirtve  torn 
you  to  pieces  had  they  been  foiled 
in  capturing  the  King."  Again  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Look,"  he 
said  suddenly  rising  and  walking 
about  the  room,  "what  good  was 
Uiere  in  your  King  1  He  was  weak, 
a  coward,  not  fit  to  live." 

"  What  can  you  know,"  I  retorted, 
"of  the  King?" 

"You  are  right,  Signor,  in  that. 
I  know  only  of  your  King  what  my 
comrades  toll  me;  but  I  knew  another 
Eangi  his  grandfather.  It  i  my  King, 
the  grandfather,  that  I  lielp  to  kill 
when  I  slay  your  King.  He  is  dead, 
unluckily  ;  but  Zojas  would  give  up 
this  new  life  of  his,  which  is  sweet 
with  liberty  and  power  and  pleasure, 
could  he  but  make  that  wioked  old 
King  feel  what  your  King  has  felt. 
The  old  King,  with  his  huntsmen  in 
green  and  gold,  their  wliips  and  dogs 
(who  were  better  fed  than  we),  his 
gilded  carriages,  his  mistresses  blazing 
in  jewels,  his  courtiers  flat  on  their 
servile  bellies  befbre  hini,  and  his 
oruel  self  fine  in  silki  and  wlvetSy 


gi-asping  the  last  bit  of  hard  bread, 
tlio  last  weak  stoup  of  wine  in  the 
p(>asjint's  hut,  taking  and  taxing  and 
taxing  that  his  stomach  might  burst 
with  dainties  while  we  starred  or 
sickened  on  food  the  cattle  disdained, 
that  be  might  have  another  marble 
palace  while  our  wretched  huts  caved 
in,  that  his  soft  bed  might  be  softer 
wliile  we  lay  on  damp  straw,  that  ]u<i 
armies  might  be  victorious  abroad  anci 
he  be  called  the  Great  King,  that  his 
San  Marco  should  be  a  royal,  beauti- 
ful city,  fit  for  audi  a  great  king^ 
while  in  the  country,  the  roads  wero 
mirf,  the  ditches  dry,  the  bridges 
rotting,  the  fields  waste,  the  towns 
ruined,  the  peasants  living  Uke  rats 
('Vermin  that  they  arel*  said  the 
courtiers  of  our  Great  King),  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  might  have  a 
train  as  royal  as  his  own,  while  our 
bare-legged  children  workwl  in  the 
fields  and  begged  and  starved,  and 
became  bandits  like  me  or  women  like 
Qiulia,  that  a  horde  of  beggarly  counts 
and  dukes  and  princes  might  dance 
on  our  bowed  backs!  Our  Great 
King  I  Our  Great  King !  Ah, 
Signor,  could  you  have  lived  in  those 
days  and  been  one  of  us  !  O  uld 
you  have  been  seen  men  murdennj 
slowly  and  lawfully  by  the  King's  fine 
gentlemen,  could  you  have  seen  how 
they  flogged  us,  robbed  us,  betrayed 
us,  dragged  from  ua  everything  to 
our  last  bit,  sold  us — we  were  slaves, 
things  to  wager  over  a  game  of  cards, 
or  to  be  presented  with  fine  speeches 
to  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  agent 
might  squeeee  and  stint  and  rob  ua 
and  his  employer,  and  so  fatten  and 
thrive  on  our  misery.  Down  with 
the  King  !  say  I.  Dcatli  to  all 
kings  !  With  all  his  heart  is  Zojas 
glad,  glad,  glad  to  kill,  at  least,  the 
weak,  womanish  grandson  for  the 
Great  King's  fault." 

Just  as  he  stopped  speaking  there 
waa  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  aoldier 
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entered.  He  said  a  few  words  rapidly 
and  in  a  low  tone  to  Zojaa^  saluted 

and  loft  the  room. 

"  T  thoui^ht,"  T  said  ironically, 
"  tliat  yuu  iiad  awovn  death  to  tlie 
Qaardal** 

'*To  the  old  Guacds*  the  King's 
Qnarda,  jos.  The  neir  Guards  are 
my  comrades ;  Zojas  is  their  captain, 
their  chosen  leader, — «»t-  was  till  a 
moment  ago.    And  now  " 

"  Now  ? "  i  repeated  curiously. 

He  laoghed.  "Zojas  will  trust 
yon,  Signor,  widi  a  great  secret 
War  has  just  been  declared  and 
Zojas  marches  to  the  front,  not  as 
Captain  of  tlie  Guards,  but  as  General 
of  the  Divifiiou  of  the  West.'* 

X. 

YoD  know,  Raffaelo,  everybody 
now  knows  what  Zojas  did  on  the 
frontier,  what  a  fiend  lie  was  in 
war,  how  untinngiy  vigilant,  how 
ceaselessly  active,  how  his  soldiers 
idolised  him,  how  lie  won  battle  after 
battle,  seeming  to  possess  at  onoe  a 
marvellous  <;enius  for  strateuy  as  well 
as  unparalleled  audacity  in  action. 
You  were  still  in  exile,  and  you 
cannot  remember  how  the  country 
went  mad  over  him  on  his  retom* 
The  streets  were  illuminated ;  a  mass 
d  shottting,  applauding  people  filled 
every  avenue  heading  to  the  great 
8(|uare,  and  as  Zojas  on  his  great 
black  horse  rode  by,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  cri^  the  cheers — I  have  never 
witnessed  any  sight  to  equal  it. 

The  cortege  passed  the  White 
Palace  (which,  you  know,  had  been 
turned  into  a  prison,  after  the  mob 
de«?troyed  the  famous  old  jail)  and 
from  my  window  I  could  look  down 
u^oB.  the  strange,  thrilling  spectade. 
Onoe  I  Canoied  Zojas  glanced  np  at 
mj  window  and  lifted  his  plumed 
cap,  respectfully  yet  mockingly;  then 
the  crowd  streamed  on  and  I  was  left 


alone  to  ask  myself  whether  I  was 

yet  dreaming,  or  whether  my  brain 
had  indeed  been  turned  by  misfor- 
tune, —  as  I  have  discovered  my 
jailers  think,  or  pretend  to  think. 

Zojas  came  to  me  on  the  foUowing 
evening. 

I  can  see  one  reason  for  the  man's 
urd)ounded  popvdarity ;  he  seems  able, 
chameleon  11  to  reflect,  to  concen- 
trate in  iuui^jelf,  the  popular  sen- 
timents and  ideals.  When  the 
maddened  people  burst  aU  bcmds  and 
from  their  awed,  childish  reiqMet  for 
nobility,  for  the  great  and  worthy 
thini»s  of  earth,  leapiKl  to  the  other 
extreme  of  contempt  for  and  hatred 
of  everything  civilised,  this  bandit, 
tins  monstrosity,  this  criminal,  a  con- 
demned folon,  an  unreal  being  who 
exists  only  by  a  mirade^  this  man 
falling  from  nowhere,  yet  falling  by 
the  strangest  -'i  tii upon  his  feet, 
was,  though  he  Knew  it  not,  their 
ideal.  He  was  ijuick,  brave,  a  born 
actor,  an  experienced  fighter,  without 
respect  for  law  or  liber^  cr  homao 
life^  Nature's  own  Red  Republican, 
an  outlaw  by  instinct,  by  breeding, 
by  profession.  He  follows  his  instinct 
and  it  leads  him, — you  and  I  may  not 
live  to  i»ee  it,  but  who  can  misread 
the  signs  cf  the  timesf 

Now  diat  with  the  peeling  years 
the  revolu^n  has  subsided,  and  with 
it  its  exa^TjE^orated  notions  of  equality, 
its  absurd  levelling  theories,  its  im- 
practicable idea^  lit  only  for  Utopia 
or  Bedlam,  the  standard  of  popular 
taste  improves  and  one  iu  permitted 
again  to  be,  not  a  gentleman  as  yet, 
nor  a  courtier,  bot  a  SoMier  with  all 
the  dignity  and  superior?  fv  the  sol- 
dier's profession  may  attain. 

The  entry  of  Zojas  into  my  chamber 
was  a  case  in  point  All  at  once,  I 
hear  a  quid^  roll  of  drums,  a  smart 
clap  of  lowered  bayoneto,  a  word 
imperiously  spoken,  and  the  door  flies 
open.     £^ter  Qeneral  Zojas,  tall, 
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haadsome,  martial, — I  had  almoat 
said  noble,  for  the  man  is  changed. 

I  swear  I  know  him  not,  save  for 
the  familiar  cast  of  countenance  which 
I  have  iooke<J  oti,  in  repose,  for  half 
a  century,  for  the  dark,  brilliant, 
commanding  eyes  which  see  every- 
thing at  onoe,  the  fine  poise  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  moontaaneer^s 
elastic  step  with  which  tho  man  comes 
to  my  side.  For  T  will  not  n^.p 
to  honour  this  mountebank,  thu4 
pretender  1 

He  notee  the  omission,  as  he 
notes  everything,  asoibing  it  imme- 
diately to  its  proper  motive,  and 
smiles  grimly.  "  Not  yet  content 
to  let  the  old  King  die,  Signor  I "  ho 
askb  iitanding  and  looking  down  from 
his  fine  height  upon  me. 

I  shake  my  head.  "  I'm  too  old 
a  man  to  change, — Qeneral,''  I  add 
sarcastically. 

**  And  why  not  Oeneral  ?"  ho  asks 
flushing  and  looking  more  like  his  old 
self.  "  l^ame  a  general  who  is  a 
better  soldier,  who  has  done  more  for 
his  country  than  Zojas,  whose  name 
means  n\ore  to  the  enemy,  whoso  men 
would  do  more  for  him  than  mine 
have  done,  ay,  and  will  do  for 
me. 

"Yet  your  popularity  will  all  go 
to  pieces  some  day, — the  day  my  tide 
is  told." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
"  It  is  a  madman's  tale  " 

"  Then  it  is  you,"  T  interrupted  an- 
grily, "who  have  told  the  jailers  * 

''"What  was  I  to  do!"  he  asked 
softly.  There  was  something  sly  and 
cat-like  about  him  now.  "  Think  of 
the  chance  I  had,  think  what  I  have 
made  of  it,  and  what  T  intend  to 
make  of  it.  Should  Zojas  risk  tliis 
fine,  new  life,  when  the  tide  is  run- 
ning all  his  way,  instead  of  beating 
him  back  at  every  turn  as  in  that 
other  life,  on  the  chance  of  an  old 
man's  holding  his  tongnet" 


**  But  that  old  man  will  find  a  way 
to  defeat  you  yet,"  I  muttered. 

*'  No  one  will  believe  you." 

"  Can  thoy  not  hunt  up  the  old 
records  to  tind  out  Zojas's  identity? 
Ah,  no,  the  jail,  the  old  jail, — I 
remember;  bat  will  they  not  bdieve 
my  nnde's  written  statement  t" 

"You  have  it  still?  Anything 
yoti  may  ask,  Zojas  will  give  for 
that,"  he  said  impetuously,  stietching 
forth  his  hand. 

"  My  freedom  ? " 

He  shook  his  head.  '*  Zojas  would 
deserve  no  mcHre  favours  from  Fat^ 
did  he  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  that. 
If  you  go  free^  Signor,  what  is  your 

first  act?" 

"To  stir  people  up  against  you,  to 
repeat  my  t&le  to  exiled  friends, — 
wholl  believe  every  word  Paolo  Rossi 
utters,  though  ten  thousand  bribed 
physicians  of  the  Republic  should 
declare  him  mad — to  bring  about  an 
invasion,  to  restore  the  monarchy,  to 
do  with  you  what,  siiould  have  been 
done  one  hundred  yean  ago, — ^the 
gallows  !'* 

"If  you  were  not  of  his  family," 
he  said  starting  to  his  feet  with  such 
fury  in  voice  and  glance  and  gesture 
that  for  a  moment  T  (jnailed  before 
him,  "  I'd  have  your  tongue  cut  out, 
cursed  aristocrat  I'*  His  fiekce  wae 
livid  and,  desinte  my  own  excitement^ 
I  dared  not  meet  his  ey^  For  a 
loni;  time  he  paced  up  and  down,  np 
and  down,  till  at  leniitli,  turning 
sharply,  he  stood  again  beside  me. 
**  Listen,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  the  King 
is  dead.  No  Luigi  Rossi,  even  if  he 
lived,  could  bring  him  back  to  life. 
The  country  is  quiet.  Would  you 
have  civil  war  ?  With  Zoja.s  dead, 
who  can  satisfy  the  people  ?  Your 
puny  King's  puny  hoix  I  ivcver! 
The  Republic  will  not  become  a 
kingdom  for  such  a  king.  The  people 
have  risen,  the  river  has  overflowed 
its  banks;  now  the  flood  is  stalled 
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once  more,  but  no  weak-armed  boat* 
man,  no  woman-kiiig  shall  ever  ride 
the  troubled  waters  again.  If  there 
be  a  king  " 

"It  will  be  Zojus,"  I  mtmuiued 
uonically,  hut  (|uite  at  random. 

He  stnrU'<),  hut  said  f?mi]int^ :  "  And 
when  Zojas  aiiall  be  King,  then  shall 
BoBBi  be  Prime  Minuter.*' 

*'Wlwn  Zojas  ifaaU  be  King,''  I 
■aid  bitterly,  "haply  thereOl  be  no 
Roan  left  on  earth." 

**  Nay,  nay,"  ho  said  lightly,  "  the 
time  may  not  be  so  far  off.  In  new 
govern  lueutti  it  is  tiie  army  that 
names  the  ruler,  and  the  army, — ask 
the  first  boy  in  the  streets^ — ^it  Is 
Zojas.  And  you  Rossis  ding  long  to 
life  ;  he  lived,  they  say,  many  years. 
Come,  tell  me  about  him,  my  old 
comrade.  All  that  tho  woilti  knows 
of  the  groat  Rossi,  Zojas  hau  learned  ; 
but,  Signer,  a  tntoe  lor  »  time^  what 
say  yottf  Zojas  would  know  evety- 
thing,  one  who  lived  so  near,  and  was 
80  well  hf  !'>\  pd,  must  know.  Tell  me 
about  him,  all  you  remoniU'r  ;  and 
then, — you  have  friends,  ?>iguor,  in 
exile,  in  prison,  whose  palaces  have 
been  taken  by  the  gofvemment;  is 
there  not  one  among  them  who  is 
dear  to  you  ?  Ask  for  him  what  you 
are  too  proud  to  ask  for  yourself." 

And  so,  Kaffkelo,  I  tliouijht  of  you, 
and  before  long  X  found  myself  talk- 
ing to  this  enemy  of  mine^  of  m,y 
oonntry,  and  of  my  dead  King,  in  a 
fashion  rarely  intimate  for  a  reoer^'dl 
old  bear  like  ma  Ah  !  strange,  isn't 
it?  But  in  that  f,'lowifi«,',  interested 
face  before  me,  in  the  quick,  almost 
tender  comprehension  that  leapt^  to 
his  eye  when  I  speak  of  my  uncle, 
eiveii  before  the  words  &11  from  my 
]ij).s,  in  a  certain  personal  pride  with 
which  he  hears  of  tlio  man'8  |:]^rat- 
nesH  of  soul,  liis  ijentli!  modesty,  his 
faithful,  simple,  grand  old  age,  I  seem 
to  see  in  Zojos  my  uncle  Luigi's  sou, 
the  prudnot  of  hit  body  as  he  is  of 


his  mind,  the  child  who  might  just 
so  have  cherished  and  reverenced  his 
namsi  Ton  know  how  I  loye  to  talk 
of  my  onde;  a  sort  of  vanity  is  in 
it,  ray  cnemios  have  said,  by  which 
I  hope  to  sliine  in  the  reflected  light 
«if  his  greatness  j  yet  when  Zojas  is 
the  listener  I  need  no  apology,  for  hin 
pleasure  and  pride  are  aa  great  in 
listening  aa  are  mine  in  narrating. 

And  Raffiieks  see  how  ooe  weakens 
as  he  ages !  Here  am  I  in  prison 
(yet,  to  be  honest,  my  jailer  i'?  but  my 
loyalty  to  a  dead  King,  and,  I  fear,  a 
dead  cause,)  and  day  after  day  comes 
my  great  enemy  to  visit  me^  and  we 
Udk, — not  always  of  Uncle  Lnigi,  nay, 
oftener  of  statecraft,  of  hlstoiy,  of 
governments,  of  noted  men,  of  groat 
rulers  and  the  secrets  of  porerning  as 
well  a8  of  the  mistakes  which  have 
coat  kings  their  thrones.  And  though 
I  feel  that  as  he  sits  opposite  me^ 
observing  and  attentive,  this  man 
yoang  in  book-lore  bat  old  in  expe- 
rience and  ill  hatiflling  men,  his  wits 
sharpened  by  jK^ril  and  f>'it!,nv>rv,  hi.«i 
natuially  keen  mind  quickeueii  and 
stirred  by  the  great  events  through 
whioh  he  Is  passing  (himself  a  great 
laotor  In  these  great  dianges)  and  the 
opportunity  no  one  sees  better  than 
he,  which  this  ploughing  up  of  our 
old  soil  gives  to  t  lie  young,  vigorous 
sprout  to  spring  up  and  crowd  out  the 
old  stodc,---lfaough  I  feel,  I  say,  that 
this  man,  with  his  wonderful  faonlty 
for  absorbing  and  digesting  know- 
ledge, is  drawing  from  my  old  head 
the  wisdom  «t'»rixl  up  fvotn  half  a 
centiH-y  pa,s.st*cl  among  'oooks  and 
dipioixiutibt^,  coui-tiers  and  kings ; 
though  I  oan  see  his  mind  grow  imd 
develope  Uke  a  tree  phused  in  new 
groond,  yet  is  there  something  whidi 
p)iqnes  and  attracts  me  in  tliis  power- 
ful, virgin  mind,  untainted  by  idle 
theories,  ignorant  of  commonplace, 
stereotyped  argument,  unduUed  by 
roaCind  study  sod  nnlwnt  by  nnoon.* 
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genial  application,  which  moves 
straight  upou  ita  object,  uaiiampored 
by  riBle  or  preoedeni,  with  a  nfttaral 
wealth  of  metaphorical  speech,  a  fresh- 
ness uf  illus^atioD,  an  undaunted 
self-confidence,  a  simple,  forceful, 
logic  that  puts  mo  on  my  mettle. 

Ho  stands  apart  from  his  contem- 
poraries, AH  it  were,  upon  a  pedestal 
of  hifi  life  a  century  ago,  to  us  a 
barren  recital,  often-told,  but  to  hum 
a  living  experience ;  and  he  weighs 
the  events  of  to-day  with  a  mind  sure 
in  perspective,  sound  in  practical 
thin<]^,  and  yet  audacious  by  habit 
and  natural  bent. 

Ah,  Baffiielo,  the  moat  oomical  sight 
in  this  mad  world,  I  think,  is  old 
Bossi  arguing  with  Zojas,  knowing 
that  he  is  educating  and  arming  bis 
enem}',  yet  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  battle  mentally  with  this 
young,  barbarian  giant,  who  will, — I 
soo  it — be  the  Carthage  to  my  Borne. 

XI. 

T  find  that  although  my  apart- 
ments are  most  comfortuble,  my  meals 
well-cooked  and  well-served,  my  jailers 
like  welMndned,  obedient  servants, 
although  I  have  my  books,  my  ward- 
robe, lamps,  and  even  flowers,  one 
thing  is  denied  me, — conununication 
with  the  world.  I  cannot  see  my 
friends  nor  let  them  know  my  state  ; 
of  them  I  hear  from  the  journals 
principally,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  Biagi,  whom  our  King  so 
loved,  so  loaded  with  benefits,  Biagi 
will  float  with  the  tide;  he  accepts 
a  post  under  the  new  administration. 
Georgio,  who  was  Minister  of  War  in 
my  time,  is  also  Minister  of  War  for 
the  Republic  which  ho  tried  to  defeat, 
and  fi^ed.  Cujus  will  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  old  embassy ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  appear  at  the  President's 
palace.  The  daughter  of  Rivardi  will 
marry  the  son  <^  the  pai*venu  who 


struts  in  ray  old  shoes,  and  they  will 
live  lu  the  gingerbread  oiansion 
erected  <m  the  spot  where  the  old 
Rivardi  palaoe  stood  for  oentnries. 
Bah !  It  almost  reconciles  me  to 
spending  the  rest  of  my  years  in 
prison. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  know  not  what  I 
would  do  should  I  some  day  be  told 
that  I  am  free.  The  world  I  knew, 
the  men  I  respected,  the  cause  for 
which  I  laboured,  the  habits  of  my 
old  life, — where  are  they!  I  am 
unfit  for  this  new,  this  mushroom 
State  wliicli  has  grown  up  over  the 
grave  of  the  old. 

Zojas  sleeps  a  hundred  years  while 
the  world  slowly  ripens  for  his  oppor* 
tunity ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  world 
has  swept  past,  leaving  me  stranded. 
Ten  years  ago  T  was  the  Kinj^'s  Prime 
Minister,  a  post  I  had  lu  ld  since  the 
old  King's  death.  I  wa.s  influential, 
esteemed,  on  my  own  account  a  little, 
greatly  for  my  famOy's  «kke.  I  was 
wealthy,  and  had  wealthy  and  noble 
oonneotions,  was  known  personally  to 
every  man  of  importance  in  8an 
Marco;  and  now,  truly,  if  this  tncu 
ing  Paolo  Rossi  were  to  ualk  the 
streets  from  here  to  the  Palace,  who 
would  recognise  him,  or  recognising 
him  not  be  afraid  to  manifest  any  sign 
of  friendsliip  fur  the  unchanging  foe 
of  the  Republic  ?  Nay,  I  could  not 
even  find  my  way,  I  fear  \Miole 
streets  liave  been  burned,  landmarks 
demolished,  beaut  it  ui  majisious,  great 
historic  buildings,  priceless  works  of 
art,  millions  upon  millions  of  value 
lost  to  the  nation,  and  yet,  and  yet^ 
Already  have  our  people  built  up 
where  ruin  was,  painted  beautiful 
pictures  to  hide  the  space  where  Ining 
the  old,  created  anew  the  things  of 
luxury,  planted  trees  where  trees 
were  torn  up  by  the  social  hurricane. 
Yes,  deeper  scars  than  those  Nature 
or  even  a  State  may  carry,  the  wounds 
of  the  human  hear^  are  beginning  to 
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heaL  I,  myself,  am  spoken  ol  (when 
not  utterly  forgotten)  as  more  Catho- 
lic than  the  Pope,  an  old  boar  who 
nurses  his  sore  head  and  ^<ro\vla  at 
others  that  they  do  not  do  Ukew  Lse. 

And  who  has  worked  this  great 
eluuiget  Who  haa  brought  peaoe 
and  order  out  of  anarchy  and  cdvil 
war?  Who  but  Zojaa  i  Zojas,  who 
was  content  to  be  one  of  three 
Directors  wiieu  peace  wa^  declared, 
but  who  now  is  three  in  one^ — the 
State,  the  Army,  the  LqgialatiifeL  A 
powerful  trinity ! 

This  strange  beiiig  who  has  passed 
through  thirty  years'  mental  growth 
in  ten,  whoso  every  stop  has  been  in 
advance,  who  is  unhampered  by  social 
ticii  or  previouti  policy,  who  kuows 
mtoitiTel  J  and  works  iaeaEorably,  who 
foela  hat  one  passion,  ambition,  and 
bends  his  whole  superhuman  energy, 
and  Ills  country's,  to  attain  it, — what 
can  withstand  him  ?  Ho  might  be 
wrecked  by  a  oonlidant,  l)ut  he  trusts 
no  one, — save  perhaps  me.  Ue  might 
be  orerthrown  a  jeaknu  rival,  but 
the  terror  that  his  name  inspires 
makes  that  improbabto.  He  might 
be  slain  by  a  frantic  anarchist,  or 
some  old  unreconciled  loyalist,  but 
the  entire  nation  is  his  body-guard. 
The  people  adore  him.  About  him 
there  has  grown  a  superstitions  idea, 
which  groyelling  peoples  have  from 
time  immemorial  loved  to  associate 
with  their  raler.  The  people's  choice 
must  be  king  by  grace  of  God,  or  he 
must  be  God  himself,  to  be  wortiiy 
to  nde  so  great  and  good  a  creature 
as  the  many4ieaded  monster,  I  pre- 
sumo !  They  will  trample  upon  and 
defile  their  god  if  he  be  not  stronger 
than  they ;  but  if  ho  ridc^  thera  merci- 
lessly, if  he  spare  not  the  whip  and 
the  spur,  then  jog  they  couteuted 
along.  It  is  for  the  master  to  onuolt 
his  own  pleaanre. 

So  in  the  ignorant  peasants'  ndnd, 
the  mjiterioos,  sodden  appearanoe  of 


Zojae  npoQ  the  latefol  day  of  the 
King'e  capture,  has  about  it  some- 

thin«»  macjical.  Clo<i  has  sent  them  a 
learior ;  therefore  lie,  himself,  must  be 
god-like.  Zojas  knows  tlu>i,  and  fully 
appr^jiates  the  advantages  which,  in 
the  common  mind,  aooroe  to  one  who 
is  surrounded  by  mystery.  Though 
he  laughef!  when  I  taunted  him  with 
it,  yet  do  1  know  this  is  an  additional 
reason  to  him  for  keepiuji;  me  here. 

Since  his  elevation  the  world  has 
grown  cnriooa  about  Zojas.  Tet 
nothing  as  to  his  ancestry  can  be 
traced,— the  old  jail  with  its  records 
was  destroyed,  you  know.  There  is 
no  babblins;  companion  of  his  imma- 
turity to  destroy  tlie  illusion  which 
surrounds  the  hero,  no  fond  relative 
to  make  the  great  man  rldicolons,  no 
records  or  memoirs  to  blot  or  cheapen 
his  fame,  no  time  of  probation,  wlien 
he  starve'!  or  bei,'i>;ed  or  curried 
favour,  to  bring  him  nearei-  to 
humanity.  And  so  he  iilaud.^  aloft, 
apart  in  a  golden  msuce  of  success  and 
glory,  a  bdng  very  human  but  god' 
like^  a  leader,  an  avenger.  And  liis 
fame  will  grow  greater  with  the  pass* 
incf  years  :  he  will  be  judi:^  wholly 
upon  the  endurin;^  strength  and  ex- 
oelitiuce  of  his  achievements  ;  and  not 
eyen  I  can  gainsay  these. 

When  last  Zojas  came  to  me^  in 
the  evening  as  usual,  he  brought  with 
him  plans  f(jr  the  restoration  of  the 
old  llossi  palace.  It  will  be  built 
upon  the  old  site,  antl  is  to  be  at 
ouce  aii  advanced  school  of  science 
and  a  monument  to  my  undo  Iiuigl 
A  MonummU  to  Lmgi  Jbsn,  srsefod 
iiy  Xojas ;  auch  is  the  inscription  that 
will  stand  over  the  great  wrought- 
iron  gates.  My  uncle's  fame  will 
live  for  centuries, — though  the  world 
may  never  know  his  most  wonderful 
adidevement — and  his  name  linked 
with  that  of  Zojas  shall  go  ringing 
down  the  silent  corridors  where  lesser 
great  men  lie  forgotten. 
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conic  to  consult  with  JDO,  SSgDOr," 
aaifl  Zojas.    "  It  pleases  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  slowly  :  "  yet 
no  more  than  it  pleases  you,  1  fancy." 

He  laughed  out  boyishly  at  thia. 
**Aiid  what  wm  the  worJd  mj  of 
the  man  who  boflds  a  monoment  to 
one  Rossi  while  he  keeps  the  other 
imprisoned  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  T  replied  ;  "  the  people 
have  forgotten  Paolo  llonsi." 

"Yet  did   Paolo   Roet^i  wiah  to 
ramiiid  them  

''He  might  take  aenrioe  tmder  e 
man  whose  life  is  forfeit  to  the  State, 
who  elieats  justice  with  every  breath 
he  draws,  who,  while  he  lives  " 

**  Oh,  enough !  Surely  Zojas  is 
Ic^ing  his  wite  when  the  whole  world's 
applause  tastee  bitter  upon  his  lips, 
while  one  old  man  refues  to  abaolve 
him ! "  he  cried  rising  to  his  feet 
in  anger.  "And,  after  all,  who  has 
coiisecmted  you  priest  ?  Has  Paolo 
Rossi  never  sinued,  is  there  no  weight 
Oil  hie  oonacienoey  is  he  so  sore  of 
every  thoiight>  of  every  aot  t  Or  is 
it  not  because  the  law  has  always 
been  behind  his  hand  that  he  does 
not  question  his  own  guilt  ?  Imagine 
Paolo  Rossi,"  he  hurried  on,  "  with 
his  ability  to  play  upon  men,  uf  which 
his  old  asBociateB  still  apeak,  to  pit 
one  s^elnst  the  other  and  so  gain  his 
pointy  with  all  his  love  for  power  and 
place  and  f»ase  and  luxury  I  Is  he  so 
great  that,  h;i<l  he  l>een  denied  these 
things  he  craved  ardently,  he  would 
have  refrained  from  bending  others 
to  hii  will,  from  twisting  tlM  law  if 
he  could,  and  failing  that,  defying  it  ? 
AVhat,  too,  of  the  lebeUion  in  the 
West  and  Rossi's  manner  of  suppress. 
inL'  it,  what  of  the  tales  tliey  tell 
of  mat/ters  of  poUcy  so  dark,  so  dis- 
honouimble  ^ 

''They  lie  then,**  I  interrupted 
angrily.  "  I  served  my  King  fitith' 
fully ;  I  worked  lor  him  as  a  man  of 


and  What  came  of  It. 

the  worid,  not  as  a  dreamer  with  im- 
praetioafaie  Ideals.  But  no  man  lives 
who  oan  point  to  a  stein  upon  Kossi's 
name." 

"Nor  Uvea  there  the  man  who  can 
find  aught  to  blemisli  the  name  of 
Zojas.** 

••Bahl   You qmbb^** I enihymed 

petuIanUy. 

"  Stay  a  moment.  You  yourself, 
Signor  Rossi,  my  inveterate  enemy, 
my  bitterest  critic,  my  unappeasable 
foe,  bell  me, — in  the  past  ten  years 
oan  you  name  one  aoiiaa  of  Zojas, 
which,  did  you  know  nothing  of  that 
first  life,  would  prevent  your  tekiog 
his  hand  ? " 

"But  r  dn  know  that  life,  and — >** 

**  And  so  (ii(i  Luigi  Rossi." 

**But  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
ftttoie^  despite  his  thint  for  fune^ 
his  keen  interest  in  his  great  experi- 
mentk  his  hope  of  benefiting  mankind, 
he  would  have  sacrificed  all  rather 
than  let  loose  a  man  like  yoursell 
to  " 

''And  yet  these  were  hk  words; 
Zojas  hears  them  now  as  he  heard 
them  that  last  nighty  when  Rossi 

opened  his  warm  heart  and  his  great 
mind  to  a  condennied  murderer. 
T/isten  ;  these  words  were  ihe  last 
Zojas  heard  before  he  lay  down  for 
his  long  sleepy— well  might  he  re> 
member  tiiem  1  'Man,  it  hath  long 
appeared  to  me,  is  but  the  creature 
of  his  time  and  of  his  opportunities. 
Y(ju,'  said  he  to  me,  '  that  are  at  war 
with  all  that  lawfully  existti,  are,  it 
may  be,  but  the  revolt  of  a  nature 
bora  in  nnpropitious  times^  the  twisted 
growth  of  a  seed  whoee  planting- time 
came  too  late  or  too  ioon.  There 
must  be  room  for  all  men.  He  that 
lives  and  dies  a  criminal  to-day,  might 
have  hved  and  died  a  martyr,  a  saint, 
a  benebotor,  had  ehanoe  so  willed  it 
that  his  soul  had  fbund  or  might  find 
its  rightfid  place.  In  yon  I  seem  to 
see  the  energies,  the  natural  power, 
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w]dxhf  ptopedf  directed,  might  have 
benefited  youi  f  '1  w-men.    Fate  hath 

stranc^ely  ordtM-ed  it  that  the  water 
wliich  mij^lit  have  turned  the  whcols 
of  many  mills,  which  miicht  havo 
flowed  OQ  peacefully  making  a  green 
and  iimlmg  country,  shall  dash  itaelf 
madlj  against  its  boondariae  over* 
flowing  and  desolating  the  land. 
Should  thh  work  of  niiiio,  by  some 
great  good-fortune,  prosper,  it  may 
be  that  the  stream  will  And  it» 
proper  course,  and  that  the  gifts, 
with  whioh  Nature  has  so  richlj 
endowed  yon*  be  returned  to  her  and 
spent  in  her  servicse.'  " 

Hp  had  been  standing  as  Ik^  sj)oko, 
aiui  tor  a  moment  after  he  had 
finL8he<l,  Zojas  stood  in  silence,  con- 
■idering  the  words,  jet  waiting  too 
lor  my  reply.  But  I  oonld  not  ^eak ; 
my  uiole's  words  delivered  witii  that 
intensit}'  of  speech,  that  picturesque 
manner  which  characterised  Zojas's 
every  utterance,  seemed  to  bo  \  ivitied 
and  full,  thrilling  with  signiUcaace. 
In  his  earnestaesa,  nnconacioaa,  hhn- 
aeilf,  ol  mtmiory,  Zojas  had  qpoken 
in  ray  uncle's  very  Toioe^  the  voice  I 
had  not  heard  for  more  than  halt  a 
century ;  and  as  1  sat  overcome  with 
emotion,  Zojas  left  the  room. 

I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Our 
stnuige  wott  of  companinnship^  which 
haa  lasted  so  many  years  and  which 
was  made  vp  of  such  Tarions  elements, 
is  at  an  end.  And,  lookinj*  back,  T 
am  at  a  lorn  to  know  what  element 
was  strongest;  whether  it  was  enmity, 
or  the  interest  the  teacher  feels  in 
the  piqul  whose  genios  makes  work 
a  pleasure^  whether  it  was  admiration 
for  the  man's  power  to  accomplish,  to 
realise  his  dreams,  or  whether  it  was 
mutual  interest,  a  titnes«!  ]}i>  to  govern 
and  I  to  be  the  instiument  of  his 
genius,  a  oommon  obj^t  whidi,  in 
other  droomstanoes^  might  have 
made  us  two  fellow-workers. 

My  life  has  beoome  more  lonely, 


more  oontraoted  sinoe  then,  and  it  Is 

partly  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  the 
long  hours  that  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  written  this  memoir. 

To-morrow  is  the  flay  fixed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Roiiui  mouuiuent. 
Something  in  Zojas's  manner,  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  aasnrss  me  that  he 
meditates  some  surprise  for  that  dat^. 
The  man  is  clever  enousrh  to  see  the 
value  of  a  good  situation,  and  each 
8tup  he  him  taken  towards  his  goal 
has  been  marked  by  what  in  another 
wonld  be  a  smnewhat  vulgar  theatri* 
cslism,  bnt  in  Zojas  seems  but  the 
proper  setting  for  a  classical  drama, 
the  manifestation  of  an  intensely 
dramatic,  picturesque  nature. 

What  will  be  the  end  ?  I  shall  not 
liva  to  see  it,  yet  certain  am  I  that 
rest»  satiety,  the  peaoefal,  quiet 
pleasnres  of  content  are  not  for  such 
a  being  as  Zojas.  Where  he  will 
find  scnpe  for  his  active  mind,  in 
what  direction  his  rejitless,  craving 
intellect  will  develupe,  whether  he 
will  further  aggrandbe  our  country 
or  relentlessly  impoverish  it^  whether 
he  will  saoriflce  the  people  or  lead 
them  on  to  greater  victories, — my 
poor  old  brain  refuses  to  answer. 
The  man  has  lived  but  forty  years, 
yet  who  will  dare  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  height  to  which  he  may  rise? 
He  can  look  back  upon  no  fsilore^ 
and  thovglli  he  lack  the  experience 
misfortuT(f»  so  plentifully  bestows 
upon  her  child,  yet  is  he  undaunted 
by  dampening  possibilities.  HIk  arm, 
his  brsin  are  not  paralysed  by  the 
thought  of  defeat;  ho  knows  it  not. 
For  him  the  result  will  be,  must  be 
success ;  the  only  question  is,  to  what 
issues. 

T  sit  here  a  prison«»r  ;  yet  the  one 
free  man  in  oux  unhappy  country 
of  voloAtaiy  slaves  who  realise  not 
their  servitude,  lor  I  dare  speak  the 
troth.  Either  I  am  indeed  mad  or 
my  countrymen  are  blinded,  fsa- 
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daaaM,  entiinilled  hy  thii  straage 
being,  whom  »  ttruger  diaaoe  hai 

brought  to  rule  over  them. 

As  I  sit  here  in  the  melancholy 
twilight,  half-dodno:,  half-dreuniiuj?, 
— for  1  am  old  aiiU  world-weary — a 
nranenger  entem  with  all  ceranony. 
He  IB  bonk  Zojas,  I  can  see.  IVoat 
ihe  parA-enu  ruler  to  be  a  greater 
stick  lor  for  form  than  tlio  son  of  a 
hundred  kings !  He  hands  me  a 
paper.  The  note  is  short ;  only 
a  few  words,  yet  to  lue  how  full  of 
eignfflcaiice !  I  bad  not  eacpeoted  it 
80  aooo,  yet  ao  old  a  stateaman  mJ^t 
have  foretold  more  accomtely. 

"The  answer  is,  '  .Vo,'"  T  say  to 
the  nieii»engerf  and  be  bows  and 
withdraws. 

I  see  what  the  morrow's  surprise 
ia  to  be;  I  know  why  he  haa  ehoaen 
to-morrow.  He  wishes  to  link  him- 
self oloser  to  my  nnole's  name.  He 
haa  an  almoet  anpentitioaB  reverenoe 


far  the  graat  man  whoae  oreatioin,  eo 
to  apeak,  be  ia.  Ah,  my  country, 
may   that   reverence    influence  the 

man  in  whose  hands  thy  destiny  lies  ! 
May  it  soften  the  sii\agery  of  his 
uatui'e !  May  it  broaden  the  in- 
telleoi  which  hath  built  up  lame  for 
itaelf  in  nieing  thee  from  thy  hnmilia- 
tioiil  May  it  make  liim  less  a  oon- 
queror  and  more  a  father  to  hi.s  people  ! 
May  it  rehne  and  el»'vate  a  nature 
which, — even  I  must  uuiuit  it,— which 
lacks  80  littl^  now  that  the  bun  of 
tttooeea  sweeteoe  and  aanotifiea  it^  to 
render  it  truly  great  1 

I  emooth  the  little  paper  over  my 
knee,  as  T  sit  h(^re  alone  and  lonely, 
folding  my  dressing  gown  about  me, 
for  the  sun  is  gone  and  the  evening 
air  is  chill  to  old  blood.  And  when 
the  U^ta  are  brought,  I  read  the 
words  once  again,  bitterly,  aneeringly, 
yet  wiatfullv  . 

»  Will  Boaii  be  Prime  Miniater  r 
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West  Afbioa.  It  mb-divided  into 
ft  raak  number  ot  petty  States  whose 
languages,  manneray  and  customs  differ 

more  or  less  from  each  othor,  and 
whose  limitii  vary  in  from  tlie 

territory  comprising  many  tiiousandM 
ol  square  ndlea  to  the  tiny  princi- 
pality tiiat  measures  barely  ten  miles 
in  circumference.  In  the  words  oi 
Sir  Richard  Burton  :  "  Kingdoms,  in 
th\^  part  of  Africa,  are  not  unlike 
those  uf  England,  when  she  nuiiil)ere(l 
sixteen  of  East  Saxons,  fourteen  of 
\  East  Angles,  and  sevmteen  in  Kent, 

I  while  kings  are  like  those  of  Ireland 

in  the  days  ol  St.  F^itrick,  when  two 
hundred  were  killed  in  one  battle." 

Native  "Rule  in  West  Africa  will 
soon  becume  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Already,  in  the  districts  bordering 
the  Gold  and  Slave  Ooasts,  where 
British  or  other  foreign  antiiorily  baa 
been  finnl  v  established,  the  kings  and 
chiefs  have  been  shorn  of  all  power, 
and  their  rank  is  only  bait  ly  recog- 
nised when  the  small  amount  of 
influence  which  they  still  possess  over 
their  people  is  foond  to  be  of  some 
use  to  the  QoTemment  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

In  the  Protected  territories,  which 
form  the  immediate  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  colonies,  the 
native  mlera  still  possess  a  certain 
amoont  of  aatfaority,  and  their  rights 
and  privileges  are  treated  with  scmie 
show  of  consideration.  These  monarchs, 
however,  have  no  loncjer  power  of  life 
and  deatli  over  their  subjects,  and  all 
grave  criminal  otlencen  liave  been 
placed  beyond  their  jorisdiotion.  Their 
relations  with  neighbouring  tribes  are 
entirely  governed  Iqr  the  aathorities 


on  the  seaboard,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  take  no  steps  which  might  jeopar^ 
dise  the  interests  cl  the  faetories  on 

the  coa,st. 

Even  further  away  in  tho  interior, 
in    the   practically   unknown  lands 
lying  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
shadowy  area  known  as  a  Sphere  of 
Influence,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find 
a  dominion  ruled  by  a  monarch  who 
can  claim  to  be  really  independent. 
The  wlujle  of  the  sealxjard  of  West 
Africa,  from  Morocco    to  the  Cape, 
has  been  parcelled  oat  between  the 
Powers  of  Europe.   The  British,  the 
French,  the  Garmans,  and  the  Portu- 
guese claim  every  inch  of  the  pesti- 
ferous cojust,  with  the  exception  of 
Liberia,  and  their  agents  are  rushing 
about,  here  and  there,  in  the  various 
AMiltfrUNMfe,  making  treaties  with  this 
chief  and  that,  which  may  some  day 
be  produced,  like  trumps,  when  claims 
to  a  town  or  district  are  called  into 
question.  To  get  Ijcyond  the  nebulous 
sphere   of    influence   which  France 
claims  in  the  far  interior,  one  would 
fa«ve  to  go  as  far  north  from  the  Golf 
of  Oninea  as  flie  redone  of  the 
Western  Soudan,  to  points  ao  distant 
from  the  ocean  as  to  bo  no  lonj^r 
West  Africa,  and  whose  mbabitants 
are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  n^;ro 
tribes  who  kJiahit  the  fringe  of  the 
continent.   Sooh  realms  as  those  of 
Sokoto,  Borgu,  and  other  territories 
watered  by  the  Upper  Niger  and  its 
tributarif^^  are  offshoots  of  the  Arab 
and     ^liKJiish    «?ysteins,     and  their 
uianners,    cutitoms,    and     furmti  of 
government  di£br  greatly  from  those 
to  which  this  paper  relates. 

By  ri^t  ol  conquest^  long  tenure, 
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or  purchaije  (Jroat  BritHin  now  finds 
herself  in  undisputed  poiBsesmon  of  the 
entirB  mekmtd  of  the  Gold  Ooait 
One  elter  anofiher,  the  foreigii  tnden, 
▼hose  forts  and  fMStories  bed  been 
dovetiiilcrl  into  ours,  all  along  the 
four  liundrod  miles  of  coast,  during; 
the  Ittiit  two  centuries,  found  them- 
selves underbid  and  outwitted  by 
our  more  esitarpriRing  adventoren, 
Kod,  one  by  one^  thej  sold  or  oeded 
to  us  their  forts  and  factoriee.  The 
first  Uy  go,  as  tliey  harl  been  the  first, 
to  come,  were  the  Portuguese,  who,  in 
1637,  were  driven  out  of  their  castle 
at  Elmina  by  the  famous  De  Rujter ; 
end  on  tiiis  point  Boemawi  e  Dutch 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  centnrj, 
quaintly  says  of  them,  r^arding  their 
colonial  enterprises  :  "  They  served 
foi-  settin£i:-do^s  to  sprin»  the  game, 
which,  m  soon  as  they  had  done,  was 
eeiaed  hj  othen."  The  Freaeh  kfl 
but  faw  leeting  tnoee  of  thev 
preBonee  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
Banes  also  gradually  foiind  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  us,  and  in 
1850,  in  exchange  for  the  sum  of 
10,000,  they  handed  over  to  Great 
Britem  ell  their  rights  end  eefetle- 
menta.  Finelly,  in  1871,  the  Dntcb 
finding  tfant  their  trade  langniahed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  ours  increased, 
made  over  to  us,  in  consideration  of 
certain  conc^iitiiuus  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ehuina  and  the  other  forts  which 
they  stai  held  on  the  Gold  Ooeat 
By  this  transaction  Great  Britain 
obtained  an  unbroken  line  of  authority 
along  the  whole  seaboard,  from  the 
Tano  river  on  the  west  to  the  Afflao 
country  on  the  east,  with  the  usual 
claims  over  the  hinterkmd  in  the 
interior. 

Dahomey  and  Aehanti,  before  their 

recent  fall,  represented  the  two  most 
etnking  types  of  independent  ?ule 
in  West  Africa.  In  the  ciwe  of 
Daliomey,  save  whei-e  restricted  by 
tiie  onatome  of  Fetish,  the  power  of 


the  tyrant  was  overwhelming.  He 
was  the  State ;  the  revenue  belonged 
to  him,  and  he  spent  it  as  he  liked ; 
in  laetk  property  of  all  kinds  was 

vested  in  him  and  was  ooly  held  by 
his  subjects  at  his  pleasure.  This 
theory  was  pushed  to  such  a  degree 
that  parentii  were  held  to  have  no 
right  to  their  own  children,  and  a 
man  attempting  to  eommit  suicide 
wee  femid  ^lOty  of  a  eriminal  act^ 
on  tiie  gronnd  that  he  was  damaging 
the  property  of  tlie  king.  The  tyrant 
could  claim  the  life  of  any  person 
at  any  time,  but  there  is  i*ea8ou  to 
believe  that  this  privilege  was  not 
earned  to  eztremesi  The  vietiins  re- 
quired lor  the  periodioal  Costoros  of 
Agbomey,  held  in  memory  of  the 
kinL'*^  jMuestors,  were  usually  pro- 
viijr<!  ii\  f!iniinals  found  guilty  of 
deaiii,  ur  by  captives  taken  in  war 
with  neighbouring  nations.  We  are 
told  that  eonatant  expeditions  were 
dispatched  against  the  less  warlike 
Yorubas  and  Egbas  for  the  express 
purpo^*'  <»f  supplying  the  hundreds  of 
victini.H  nH|uired  to  "  water  the  grave  " 
of  the  kiug  H  father,  and  the  lives  of 
these  wretdies  were  in  eoostaat  de- 
mand. It  has  been  estimated  that 
at  least  four  hnndrsd  persons  were 
slain,  in  ordinary  years,  at  Agbomey, 
merely  to  convey  Oelele's  messages  to 
his  defunct  relative  The  most 
trivial  occurrences  were  reported  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Deadoland,  even 
sneh  as  a  change  of  residenoe  from 
one  palace  to  another.  "  Frequently 
too,"  says  Colonel  Ellis  in  his  book  on 
the  I'^we-speakmg  pe<jples,  "it  occurs 
to  the  king  that  he  has  omitted  some- 
thing which  he  wished  to  add  to  his 
message,  and  thii  has  to  be  confided 
to  a  new  messenger  who  at  Oance 
follows  the  first."  Dahomey  has  now 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  France, 
Its  king  is,  fortunately,  no  longer 
master  uf  his  own  actions,  and  iiis 
power  has  dwindled  to  that  of  a 
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puppet  in  the  luuids  of  the  French 

At  the  oommenoement  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Ashanti  empire  stretched 
from  the  borders  of  Dahomey  on 
the  east  to  (Jaman  on  the  west,  and 
from  ivorHiim  uu  the  north  to  the 
Bamnr  atrip  cf  oo«rt1iiie  on  the  aoutb 
inhabited  by  Fanti  tribes  who  re> 
mained  onder  the  more  or  leu  feeble 
protection  of  the  European  forts  that 
dotted  the  seaboard.  The  dominion, 
however,  had  none  of  the  elenjents  of 
stability,  being  composed  of  au  ag- 
glomeratioti  of  tribntoty  States  whidi 
had  fluooombed  to  an  Ashanti  con- 
qnetor,  and  whose  interests  were 
nearly  nil  opposed  to  those  of  th(^ 
dominant  power  at  Ooomaiisie.  Re- 
bellions were  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  periods  of  complete  peace  were 
nnknown. 

Lord  Wolseley's  expedition  in  1878 
showed  the  lottenness  of  the  State, 
and  so  soon  as  the  overthrow  of  King 
Kofi  Kari-kari  appeared  to  be  aa- 
sured,  all  the  great  triV)utarieB  at  once 
threw  off  the  hated  yoke,  and  eitiier 
asserted  their  indepcmdenoe  or  were 
induced  to  aooept  our  protectorate. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
interests  both  of  humanity  and  trade, 
the  centre  of  the  Ashanti  kingdom 
itself  was  not  also  at  tlie  same  time 
inooqKHmted  In  our  dominions.  Hie 
espital,  Ooomaasie^  with  the  sorronnd- 
ing  country,  was  suffered  to  remain 
independent,  and  though  Kari-kari's 
successors  were  our  nominees,  they 
gradually  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  our  influence  until,  two  years 
a<;o,  King  Frempeh  became  once  more 
a  mffT*^  to  hU  weaker  neig^boars. 
Beoent  events  on  the  Gold  Coast  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  every- 
one remembers  how,  in  1896,  an 
expedition,  under  Sir  Francis  Scott, 
was  dispatched  to  Ooomassie^  lesolt- 
ing  in  tiie  complete  overtfaiow  of  the 
Aafaaati  raler»  Pkempsh,  and  Us  de> 


portation  from  the  scene  of  his  ambi- 
tiona.     The  whole  eztsnt  of  the 

ancient  kingdom  of  Ashanti  is  now 
included  in  the  Qold  Coast  PTotet^ 
torite  ;  a  fortified  building  is  bei?ii,' 
erected  at  Coomassie,  and  n  Ho'iiili  m 
has  been  appoiuted  who  practically 
governs  tbe  country. 

The  Ashanti  system  of  government 
appears  to  have  been  based  on  clearly 
defined  and  stable  principles.  The 
despotism  of  the  monarch  did  not 
etjual  that  of  the  tyrant  of  Dahomey, 
and  the  power  of  the  king  depended 
largely  on  his  military  prowess  or 
on  the  suooess  of  his  arms  nnder  the 
command  of  generals  upon  whose 
devotion  he  could  count  Though 
there  was,  of  course,  no  written  law, 
the  oral  iitatute^,  transmitted  through 
many  generations  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Linguists,  desfly  defined  tiie 
privQeges  of  the  king  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  king,  though 
endowed  with  absolute  powers  in  all 
matte rn  of  domestic  administration, 
was  mainly  influenced  in  his  f(H*eign 
policy  by  the  views  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Aessmhly  of  eaboeeers  and 
oaptains.  Succession  to  the  throne, 
or  Stool,  a-s  it  is  calknl  in  "West  Africa, 
was  by  hereditary  descent  through 
the  female  line.  This  pecnlinr  law  of 
succeiisiou,  which  is  found  m  many 
parts  of  Africa  as  well  ae  among 
oertaan  tribes  in  India,  was  probably 
adopted  for  reasons  that  are  obvious. 
In  countries  where  polygamy  is  so 
universal,  the  amount  of  royal  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  king's  sons  may  be 
open  to  doubt,  while  the  child  of  the 
sovereign's  own  sister  by  the  same 
mother  is  naturally  sure  to  belong, 
more  or  lees,  to  the  right  sUtun.  The 
blood  of  the  monarch,  or  of  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  could 
not  be  shed  for  any  ollenoe ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  tiie  king's  rsiatives 
from  boing  stmiigled  or  drowned,  and 
at  Ooomaasie  ft  ipfHiial  officer  was 
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appointed  t/)  throw  roytX  offeoden 
into  the  river  Dah. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  regular  lovm  of  UxAtioo,  and  tbft 
impoate  on  Que  people  were  regulated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  monarch 
and  the  cxigoMci(\s  <»f  the  tirno.  Col- 
lectors were  appointedj  from  time  to 
time,  who  wore  termed  iMivstors  of 
the  Street.  They  posted  themselves 
on  the  frequented  roads  and,  atretch- 
ing  a  line  aoroBB  Que  peth,  farced 
every  tvavelling  trader  to  pay  toll. 
An  important  source  of  revenue  fo 
tlie  king  of  Ashanti  lay  in  the  soil  of 
the  great  market  place  at  Coomassia 
Gk>ld  dust  being  the  principal  medium 
of  ezobange^  tiny  particles  of  tlie 
preoioiia  metal  woold  naturally  be 
scattered  in  the  proo^  of  measuring 
and  weighing.  Once  a  vear  the  earth 
in  the  market  was  carefully  wfushed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  and  the 
amonni  of  gold  gathered  in  this  way 
somefcimeB  amounted  to  several  bun- 
dled ounces.  Any  one  detected  in 
surreptitiously  extracting  gold  dust 
from  the  public  square  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  king  of 
Ashanti  also  claimed  all  nuggets 
fovnd  in  bis  dominioni^  and  was  heir 
to  the  gold  ornaments  of  every  Eob- 
ject.  He  was,  however,  liable  to  con- 
.siderable  charges  in  contributing  to 
funeral  expenses,  and  his  exactions 
usually  found  their  way  back  to  hiii 
people  in  the  shape  of  handsome 
presents  and  ostentatloas  largeme 
eipected  at  the  cele!bcati«m  of  every 
great  Custom. 

Though  for  more  than  a  century 
the  empire  of  Ashanti  was  the  pre- 
dominating power  in  West  Africa, 
moat  of  its  pnmnoes  were  hat  loosely 
attadied  to  the  central  anthoiity 
Ooomasne.  great  lendatories  of 
Gaman,  Koranza,  Wassaw,  Aowin, 
Akim,  Akwarau,  and  Kwahu  wore 
in  constant  revolt,  and  the  autiiority 
of  the  soveieign  was  only  maintained 


by  repeated  invasions  of  the  tributary 
States  followed  by  punitive  nicasures 
on  a  barbaruus  ticale.  After  a  suc- 
ceesful  war,  the  oonquered  prince  or 
his  sooosuor  was^  however,  nearly 
always  allowed  to  retain  a  measure 
of  independence,  and  Ashanti  gar- 
risons were  .seldom  maintained  in  the 
new  province.  The  suaserainty  of  the 
king  at  Coomassie  was  acknowledged 
by  an  annual  tribute  and  a  military 
contingent  in  tume  of  war.  It  is 
consequently  no  matter  for  sofprfae 
that  after  the  fn-vt  creat  reverse  in 
1>'73  the  Ashanti  empire  at  onc(»  lost 
all  cohesion  and  fell  into  fragments. 

Having  glanced  at  the  broad  lines 
iqwa  which  l^ative  Bole  was,  till 
recently,  carried  on  in  the  two 
greatest  independent  States  in  West 
Africa,  let  us  now  observe  how  far 
that  system  has  been  moditied  in 
those  principalities  which  have  be- 
come virtoally  incorporated  within  the 
British  dominions,  hat  whose  chieb 
still  retain  a  measare  of  independence^ 

For  iidministrative  purposes  the 
British  ^^'est  African  settlements  have 
been  divided  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  districts,  whose  limitti,  however, 
rarely  agree  with  those  of  the  native 
States.  In  the  case  of  tibe  Ckkid 
Ooast^  the  base  of  each  di.strict  is, 
gencrnllv  vpoaking,  the  seaboard,  and 
the  authority  of  each  District  Com- 
missioner is  usually  delimitated  by 
two  stnught  linei^  running  north- 
ward, from  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  on  the  shore^  to  points  in 
the  intmor  which  are  more  or  1^ 
indefinite.  Under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  othcial.s  stationed  in  the 
various  districts  on  the  coastline,  the 
native  political  divisional,  in  their  near 
nei^honihood,  are  fast  lading  into 
insignificanceu  Native  Rule  there  has 
Ijeen  cramped  and  curtailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  mn.y  V)e  said  to  have 
practically  di'^npyjcared,  and  to  obtain 
some  idea  oi  liie  political  economy  of 
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m  West  AHfffn  State  andar  »  ruler 
who  stQl  retains  a  meastire  d  in- 
dependence, we  must  turn  to  one  of 
the  kingdoms  in  the  Gold  Cc>ast  Pro- 
tectorate, where  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Head  of  the  State 
are  etill  treated  witii  some  abow  of 

Leaving    the    recently  aoqnlred 

Ashanti  out  of  the  question,  the 
most  important  States  that  are  com- 
prised in  th«»  Gold  Coast  pi-otcctoiute 
are  the  former  va^tMils  of  that  fallen 
empire^  to  wit^  Aldni,  Akwapim, 
Sehn,  WaMAw,  Denkera,  and  Kwehii. 
In  these  oountries,  the  power  and 
pri\n!ogPS  of  the  ruler  may  still  be 
taken  as  typiral  of  the  West  African 
abot  iginal  furra  of  goverumeut.  The 
kiugii  have,  of  course,  lost  all  control 
over  their  foreign  lelationii,  and  their 
judidal  powers  have  been  oonsideiably 
restricted  in  dealing  with  great  crimes. 
In  other  matters,  howf^v^r,  the  power 
and  aitiilmU's  of  the  native  rulers 
have  been  but  slightly  interfered  with, 
and  they  remain  much  as  they  may 
have  been  before  tiw  advent  of  mis- 
iiM>nariei>  trsdeiSf  and  JBiitidi  po3ioe> 
men. 

The  States,  mentioned  above,  cover 
a  considerable  area,  and  support  popu- 
lations varying  from  thirty  thousand 
to  five  times  that  number.  These 
prindpsUties  lie  in  the  dense  forest 
that  stretches  from  the  swampy  sea- 
botird  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the 
rolling  plains  of  the  Kong  coiintr)', 
north  and  east  of  Ashanti.  Theii-  soil 
is  of  marvellous  fertility  and  their 
mineral  wealth  has  been  the  theme 
of  every  traveDer  and  oAieial  who  has 
visited  them. 

Land  in  "West  Africa  ia  nearly 
everywhere  held  in  common,  each 
man  cultivating  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  desires.  Owing  to  the  great 
avereifm  of  tiie  negro  to  hard  manual 
labour,  and  to  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  the  oonditiop  ot  slavery,  the  mar- 


vellous fertility  of  the  soil  is  turned 

to  but  slight  account,  and  each  man 
simply  cultivates  a  plot  of  land  lai^ 
enough  to  provide  food  for  his  own 
family.  If  a  native  hanker  aft^r  the 
pobi^etMiiou  of  a  gun  ur  uf  a  handsome 
doth,  he  can  easily  provide  himsdf 
with  the  necessary  means  of  purchase 
by  killing  a  few  score  of  the  black 
long-hairfd  monkeys  that  people  the 
forest,  and  whose  skinn  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  factories  on  the  coast ;  or 
he  and  his  women  may  tap  the  groves 
d  robber-trees  which  abound  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  sell  to  the  trackr 
the  blaek  balls  of  gutta-percha  known 
to  commerce  as  Accra  biscuits. 
"  .Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof"  appears  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  West  African,  and  he  has  no 
inducement  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
the  sweat  ol  his  brow.  The  posaeesicn 
of  more  money  than  may  suffice  lor 
his  own  simple  wants  would  attract 
to  liiiu  the  importunities  of  relatives 
to  the  remotest  degree,  and  whatever 
they  left  would  soon  be  squeesed  out 
of  him  by  the  king  and  diiefi.  It 
consequently  follows  that  though  the 
Gold  Coast  protected  territories  teem 
with  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  both 
agricultural  anrl  imiieral,  lliey  still 
remain  virgin  lands  waiting  for  the 
energy  of  an  alien  Fsce. 

The  fovm  of  govenunent  in  these 
native  States  is,  in  most  cases,  that  of 
a  limited  monarchy.  L^nless  endowed 
with  a  great  personality  and  much 
force  of  cliaracter,  the  king  is  merely 
a  figure-head,  and  his  authority  in  the 
State  finds  itsdf  droumscribed  at 
every  point  by  the  dominant  influence 
ol  his  principal  chiefs  and  feudatories. 
Frequently  he  plays  the  pert  of  the 
roi  /'aini'a?((,  while  the  mmre  dn  ptdais 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Queen-Mother 
ssiisted  by  a  favourite.  A  Coundl  of 
States  composed  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  and  cttboceers,  who  are  eaid  to 
be  attaffhffd  to  the  Stool,  frrrm  a  Boanl 
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of  Control,  whose  deliberations  in- 
variably shape  the  king's  piHcy  in 
any  matter  <jf  iniportanco.  He  can  do 
tiolhin^  without  the  Hanctiou  of  this 
oomun],  and  any  ruler  Attempting  to 
dlMregMvl  its  dflnres  wookl,  n^en 
strongly  backed  by  a  popular  party, 
find  himself  sjveedil}*  deposed  aiul 
definitely  removed.  All  outward  court 
is,  however,  paid  to  tlie  person  of  the 
king,  and  his  palace  of  mud  with  its 
grimj  oonr^prda  fall  of  wives,  slaves, 
and  idle  retainers  oonstitates  a  sphere 
of  whioh  be  is  absolute  master. 

Succession  to  the  Sttxjl  u.suully 
follows  the  same  order  as  in  Aslianti, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  tortuous 
line  of  inheritsnoei  the  sons  of  a  rnlixtg 
monaroh  are  hdd  in  little  aooonnt  and 
have  no  claim  to  succeed  their  father. 
The  Salic  law  is  in  force  in  most 
kingdoms,  but  there  are  notal^le  exff^p- 
tioQs,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Akmi, 
where  the  ruler  is,  or  recently  was,  a 
woman. 

There  is  larely  any  fonn  of  general 
taTOtinn  in  a  Native  Stated  and  ther« 

is  conspfjnently  no  regtilar  revenue. 
There  are  no  public  works,  and  tlie 
few  roads  that  exist  are  merely  narrow 
paths  winding  through  the  forests, 
barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of 
travellers  walking  in  single  file.  Bvery 
pound  of  rubber  and  every  gallon  of 
pahn-oil  extorted  from  West  Africa  is 
carried  down  from  the  interior  to  the 
factories  on  the  seaboard  upon  the 
heads  of  hmnan  heLngs.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  looslities  that  water«arriage 
may  be  used,  m  l  when  it  is  eonsidered 
that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  trans- 
port facilities,  the  exports  from  tlie 
Gold  Coast  and  Ijigos  alone  alieady 
amount  to  au  annual  value  uf  nearly 
three  nuUions  sterling,  one  may  judge 
of  the  immense  trading  possibilities 
of  these  undeveloped  lands  when  rail- 
way!? and  go<xl  roads  shall  have  opo?vrl 
their  markets  to  thf  f>nt»'rprise  of  uur 
maimfaoturera.    Hitherto  the  British 


authorities  in  West  Africa  have  con- 
tentefl  themselves  with  encouraging 
the  native  rulers  to  do  something 
towards  keeping  the  main  trade- 
roads  to  the  ooast  in  a  passable  condi* 
tton  by  the  annual  payment  to  them 
of  sums  averaging  ten  shillings  per 
mile.  Tliis  practice  has  iindouhtedly 
been  of  some  effect,  but  most  of  the 
paths  in  the  interior  aie  merely  goose- 
tracks,  which  in  the  wet  season  become 
running  drains  that  are  quite  impass- 
Sible  to  a  man  carrying  a  heavy  load. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
projected  railroads  which  liave  been 
iiT^:ed  by  ever}'  West  African  governor 
for  the  last  ten  years  will  be  energetic- 
ally proceeded  with,  as  eivery  mile  of 
line  oompleted  will  riiow  an  almost 
immediate  eaqpanaion  of  trade. 

The  personal  revenues  of  a  king  are 
somofiniei  1ar<^"^,  and  are  derived,  in 
a  oonsateiable  mea.sure,  from  the 
industry  and  meicajitile  ability  of  his 
wives.  He  generally  owns  large  plan> 
tetifffiM  of  oil-palmsi  and  miwng  many 
tiib^  the  king  can  call  upon  his 
subjects'  labour  for  two  or  three 
days  in  each  month  for  the  cultivation 
of  these  estates.  Ferriage-rights  over 
large  rivers  flowing  through  his 
dominions  are  also  nsually  the  per- 
qoimte  of  the  monarch;  bnt,  geoeraUy 
speaking,  the  main  source  of  his  income 
is  derived  fr<im  the  pro/^eeds  of  his 
tribunal,  lie  is  the  Chief  Justice  (»f 
his  tribe,  and  tlic  fees  and  i\M<Q&  ex- 
traoted  from  litigants  are  frequently 
extortionate. 

In  all  matters  of  dispnto  oatiia  are 
sworn  by  the  contesting  parties  assert- 
ing the  justice  of  their  contention. 
In  trilling  matters  the  oath  of  a  minor 
chief  would  probably  be  iuvokwl,  and 
the  suit  may  he  heard  in  the  petty 
oonrt  which  the  sotoossr  is  authorised 
to  hold  in  his  TiUage.  In  cases  where 
'jrave  interests  are  invoKed  and  the 
issue  lies  between  {lersons  of  niean«:, 
the  oath  of  the  king  would  probably 
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be  sworn  bj  the  parties  ooaoemed. 
Each  chief  empowered  to  hold  a  court 
has  his  own  particular  oath,  and  the 
litigant  who  is  adjudged  to  have  taken 
it  in  vain  in  mulcted  in  a  fee,  the 
■inoQBt  of  wliich  has  lieea  r^gidftted 
by  eaiAom,  In  additum  to  tiie  fine  or 
penalty  which  he  may  have  incurred 
in  the  case.  The  tariff  for  these  oaths 
vfiriHs  uccordiiipj  to  the  rank:  and 
importance  of  the  court  trying  the 
ca»&,  and  while  the  fee  payable  to  a 
petty  diief  in  »  matter  of  a  trilling 
diapnte  or  amall  laroeny  may  only 
amount  to  a  few  heads  of  cowries,  the 
fees  extnu  tr^f]  in  a  king's  court  are 
frequently  ruinous  to  both  parties, 
and  may  force  the  unsuccesi^ful  suitor 
to  pawn  himself  and  his  whole  family 
to  pay  the  coate. 

The  great  State  oatiis,  only  used  in 
matters  of  national  or  capital  impor- 
tance, always  refer  to  some  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  the  great  oath  of  Ashanti  ia 
"  Memmda  KormanU  (Koromantee 
Satord^y),"  when  in  1731  their  great 
king  Osai  Tata  was  alain  by  the 
.\kinis.  The  Fanti  people  swear  by 
the  Abra  oath,  "By  the  rock  in  the 
sea,"  referring  to  the  reick  near 
Auamabu  where  tlie  king  of  Abra 
and  the  survivors  of  hia  tribe  took 
refoge  from  the  oonqoering  AAa««« 
Anyone  found  to  have  Calaely  sworn 
by  3feminda  A'rt^mntiy  would  bo 
considered  to  liave  declared  that  the 
slaughter  of  King  Osai  Tutu  wa»  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him, 
and  the  penalty  would  naturally  be 
extreme. 

The  chiefs  are  petty  piinoea  in 
their  own  districts,  and  are  supposed 
to  maintain  themselveo  bv  tlu-  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands  and  the 
lahoor  of  the  pawnS|  or  domeiAlB 
alavea  owned  by  them.  Their  main 
inoome,  however,  like  tliat  of  the 
king,  is  derived  froiii  fees,  presents, 
and  bribes  extorted  from  tluwe  who 
No.  473. — YOh,  Lxxiz. 


oome  under  their  influence.  Beyond 
periodical  virate  to  the  capital,  on 
certain  ocotujionn  connected  generally 
with  Fetish  ceremonies,  these  feuda- 
tories are  seldom  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  head  of  the  State. 
They  are  liable  to  fomiah  to  the  king 
a  certain  number  of  armed  men  in 
time  of  war,  but  their  le\ies  are 
obliged  to  provid*'  their  own  com- 
missariat and  transport.  The  king 
is  also  head-chief  in  his  own  district, 
and  his  position  aa  arbitrator-in-efaitf 
places  Mm  in  a  position  to  estort 
mneh  higher  fees  and  presents  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  feudatories. 
Though  land  in  West  Africa  is  con- 
sidered to  be  tribal  property  and  held 
in  common,  it  ia  vested  in  the  king 
and  ohieb  of  his  Stool,  and  a  con- 
siderable source  of  tlieir  income  ia 
derived  from  the  gifts  of  applieanta 
for  the  soil. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single 
Native  fcitate  so  poor  that  its  8t<)ol 
has  not  a  considerable  treasnre  appor- 
taaning  to  it.  Thia  treasure  ia  com- 
posed of  the  hoards  of  generations  of 
rulers,  and  is  l<xjked  upon  as  a  war- 
chest  only  to  be  drawn  on  in  times  of 
urgent  need.  The  king  cannot  touch 
it  without  the  consent  of  his  mboceerHj 
and  its  place  d  eomcealment  ia  only 
known  to  two  or  three  individoals 
who  are  bound  to  the  greatest  secrecy. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that,  upon 
the  overthrow  of  a  king  and  his  party, 
the  suot^ssful  usurper  has  found  his 
victory  a  bajren  one  through  hia  is* 
alnlity  to  discover  the  place  where 
the  national  hoard  has  been  deposited. 
The  treasure  iK  lf  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  valuaijles,  according  to  the 
products  of  the  country.  Tt  may  be 
either  gold-dust,  ivory,  precious  ay^fri- 

beads^  or  more  firei;^iently  gdd  and 
silver  coina  which  would  he  ouirent 
on  the  seaboard,  and  with  which  arms 

and  ammunition  might  l>e  speedily 
porobaaed.     Though  the  king  very 
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nretj  draws  upon  this  traMDve^ 
especially  in  tlioae  States  under  our 
protection,  every  monarch  considers 
himself  bound  to  incn^aso  the  hoard 
during  his  Ufetime,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  of  tbeie  Mioiiiiniktioiis 
wyroBont  very  kige  amn*. 

It  may  \»  a  matter  of  smpriae  that 
80  great  a  nnmher  of  native  State's, 
with  large  popiilntions,  are  so  etTec- 
tively  maintained  in  subjectiuu  by 
the  small  armed  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Colonial  autboritieB.  The 
nontier  Foroee,  now  being  organised, 
will  not  be  utilised  in  distrioti  that 
are  already  thoronglily  under  our  con- 
trol, and  peace  has  IxK^n,  for  several 
years,  almost  continuously  maintained 
throaghont  the  Proteotorate  with  the 
sole  aaaistanoe  ol  an  armed  con8taba> 
lacy  numbering  barely  a  thousand 
men.    "With    tlio   exception  of  the 
Fantis,  wlio  are  traditional  cowards, 
most  of  tlie  trilx^s  on  the  Gold  Coast 
are  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  the 
fact  that  aU  biooddied  ie  forbidden 
the  Britiih  law  is  one  of  tlieir  ehiel 
oantes  of  discontent.    If  the  various 
tribes    were    capable    oi  coneert*?d 
action,  the  position  of  tlie  governing 
authorities  Nvould  bo  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  a  large  military 
force  would  be  required  to  repress  dis- 
orders. Thon|^  wretchedly  armed  with 
flint-lock  muskets,  made  in  Birming- 
ham and  locally  known  as  Long-I>anes, 
the  hordes  of  able-tKxIiod  fighting  men 
which  could  be  collected  would  prove 
a  fonn&lalile  body,  if  a  combined 
movement  on  their  part  were  poeable. 
Fortunately  the  tribes  are  ahnost 
incapable  of  concerted  action.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  opposed  to  on  oh 
otlier,  and  long-standing  fcutin  liave 
made  many  of  them  deadly  enemies. 
It  is,  in  &Gt)  tiie  principal  bnsinMS  of 
the  Colonial  government  to  keep  these 
jealous  tribes  at  peace,  and  were  it 
not  foi-  the  tact  and  \igilance  of  the 
officials,  the  trade  of  the  country 


wonld  frequently  be  paralysed  by 

inter-tribal  wars. 

The  British  governing  authorities 
in  Wt^t  Africa  have,  so  far,  however, 
interfered  as  Utile  as  possible  in  the 
internal  affiiirs  of  the  Native  Statss 
comprised  in  the  Protectorates.  Oar 
influence  is  principally  directed  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
£re<Nlom  of   the  great   trade  -  routes, 
and    the  abolition  of  human  sacri- 
fices.     Officials,   termed  Travelling 
CcmmissiQneffl^   visit   tlie  principal 
towns  at  stated  intervals,  or  when- 
ever palavers  are  threatened.    It  is 
the  duty  of  these  officers  to  act  as 
mediators  in  any  serious  matters  of 
dispute  between  rival  chiefs,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible^  any  recourse  to 
anns  which  would  naturally  jeopardise 
the  trading-interests  of  the  fsotoiies 
on  the  coast.    By  means  of  small 
presents  the}*  induce  the  kings  to 
maintain  their  principal   roads  in  a 
passable  condition,  and  their  efforts 
always  aim  at  the  development  ol 
trade.   Keen  attentioiiis  paid  to  sU 
fcports  of  human  sacrifices,  but^  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
human  blood  is  still  sometimes  shed 
to  celebrate  ancient  rites  even  in 
locslities  not  far  removed  from  the 
seaboard.     For  hundreds  of  geoflra- 
tions  these  people  have  been  reared 
in  the  belief  that  human  sacrifices 
are  indispensable  for  the  propiti;Lii(  n 
of  their  gods,  and  it  will  take  many 
yean  to  raoi  out  the  oonviotioii  Hiat 
tiie  abeeoce  fA  sneh  cfisrings  win 
necessarily  be  attended  by  drought, 
famine,  and  all  sorts  of  calamities  to 
the  tribe.     These  matters  are  still 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
cult  of  Fetish,  and  even  in  the  potent 
nxmarchs  of  Asbanti  and  Dahomey, 
the  roysl  power,  en  such  pointed 
appears  to  have  always  been  over^ 
shadowed  by  the  traditions  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Tetish  Menurchy.  The 
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ghastly  maaflaores  which  marked  tlw 
annual  Customs  of  Goomassie  and 

Agbomey  were  not  necessarily  due  to 
the  tyrant's  lust  for  blood,  but  were 
gruesome  religiuuu  rites  which  the 
monareh  liad  little  or  no  power  of 
rettraaning.  Barton,  Forbes^  and 
other  travellers  wlio  visited  Dahomey 
with  the  object  of  inducing  the  ruler 
to  refrain  from  the  'srvrxi  human 
sacrifices,  were  all  inloiiiH"d  by  the 
king  that  the  CuHtoius  were  matters 
entirely  beyond  his  contool;  and 
Gelele  amured  the  white  men  that  he 
woald  lose  his  own  head  if  he  ven- 
tured to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
•  victims  which  the  people  claimed  as 
befitting  the  solouiu  occasion  and 
illustrative  of  the  magnifioenoe  of  the 
Dahomean  empire  B«irtoo  very  aptly 
showed  that  the  sudden  cessation  of 
human  sacrifices  by  the  King  of 
Dahomey  might  be  compared,  in  its 
effects,  with  a  sudden  order  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  that  public 
prayers  would  no  longer  he  tolerated 
in  England. 
Domestiie  alawy  has  existed  from 

time  immemorial  in  West  Africa,  and 
though  it  is  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  in  those  localities  where  the 
Colonial  authorities  have  entirely 
enperaeded  Native  Rnle^  the  syetem 
mast^  perforooi  be  more  or  less  tacitly 
'  reoognised  in  the  Protected  States. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  from 
countries  beyond  the  borders  is,  how- 
ever, a  criminal  offence,  and  raids 
have  been  practically  stamped  out. 
Tbon^  all  Orarta  ol  Iaw,  whether 
Native  or  British,  are  precluded  from 
recognising  any  relations  between 
master  and  slave,  the  spwies  of  servi- 
tude known  as  in  pawn  still  exists, 
it  a  person  voluntarily  undertakes  to 
serve  ano^ier  for  no  wage  ontfl  a 
debt»  or  some  other  oibligation,  shall 
have  been  satisfied,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  y^'hv  or  how  a  Oovernmcnt  should 
interfere.   Cases  of  cruelty  to  domestio 


aUkvea,  or  pawns,  in  our  West  African 
possessions,  can  only  be  of  \  ery  rare 
occurrence,  as  the  remedy  always  lies 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  slave.  He 
has  only  to  report  the  occurrence  to 
tiie  neareat  District  CSomnusekmer  to 
ensure  his  immediate  deUvenuuse  and 
the  severe  punishment  of  his  temporary 
owner. 

Let  us  now  considf^r  the  condition 
of  the  native  chiefs  in  those  parts  of 
our  West  African  territories  where 
our  oomplete  authority  has  been  as- 
serted and  exerdsed  for  many  years. 

The  whole  flnantliiift  has  been  sub- 
dividfvl  into  r  number  of  districts, 
each  aflmixiist<  T<«d  by  an  official  termed 
a  District  Commissioner,  under  t^e 
direction  of  the  Govenior-in-Chief  at 
headquarters.  These  dirtriete  com- 
prise within  their  Umits  one  or  more 
principal  towns,  but  are  not  necessarily 
conterminous  with  the  native  political 
divisions.  The  principal  official  is 
usually  not  only  magiistrate,  but  fre- 
quently chief  revenn^officflr,  oamman- 
dant  of  police,  and  head  of  every 
other  department.  lie  is  resptmsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  entire 
district,  and  the  Travelling  Commis- 
sionera  generally  refrain  from  acting 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

We  will  take^  for  tiie  sake  of  iUus- 
tration,  the  case  of  a  locality  which 
may  hecetolbre  have  been  considered 
too  uTiimportant  to  have  a  local 
official  staff  stationed  there.  The 
Native  Kuler  has  hitherto  enjoyed  all 
the  practical  independence  of  otiiers 
whose  territories  lie  at  sudi  »  dus* 
tanoe  from  the  governing  ba,sc  that 
the  direct  interference  of  the  British 
authorities  has  been  linn't^Kl  to  the 
pfissing  visit  of  a  Travelling  Commis- 
sioner, and  having  kept  at  peace  with 
his  neighboars,  has,  so  far,  never 
had  mndi  reason  to  complain  of  any 
restraint  on  his  prerogatives. 

One  day,  however,  he  is  informed  | 
that  it  is  considered  advisable,  in  the  i 
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interost.s  of  trafle,  to  station  a  District 
Comiui.s8ioner  in  his  country,  and  tl  a 
this  oBicial  shall  take  up  hii>  lesidenco 
in  the  king's  own  oapitaL  The 
moiuttdi  way  malce  no  protest^  or  if 
he  do^  luH  objectioDfi  will  probably  be 
set  aside,  and  in  a  very  short  time  lie 
finds,  firinlv  established  in  his  own 
town,  a  complete  stafl'  of  otllrlals  who 
calmly  proceed  to  admmi:iier  his 
domijuont  with  but  uomi  leferenoe  to 
his  own  widiBB  and  penonal  intensto. 
The  traaty  which  he»  or  hk  pre* 
decessor,  signed  many  years  ago  is 
once  mon?  brought  to  his  notier,  and 
ho  is  made  to  understand  tlie  full 
mcuumg  of  its  provisions.  He  is 
reminded  that  his  roads  must  be 
meintained  in  good  otder,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  court  is  practically 
limited  to  civil  sm^^^  and  tliat  in  the 
ejes  of  the  British  ]a^^  Ins  meanest 
subject  stands  in  perfect  equality 
with  him.  These  are  probably  bitter 
loaoonfl  for  the  protected  monarahy  but 
profiting  bj  the  ezperienee  ol  )ua 
neighbours,  whose  turn  has  come 
1  f'forf  hiv,  ho  rfjilises  the  ftitility  of 
lesistauce  and,  in  sulky  silence,  makes 
the  best  of  his  reduced  dignity. 

"When  the  Ooromiaaioner  first  settles 
himaelf  in  his  new  district,  he  finds 
that  his  court  attracts  but  few  liti- 
gants. The  law  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  understotxl,  or  else  clashes  with 
native  customs  which  have  heen  con- 
secrated by  centuries  of  u^tage.  For 
a  whilB  the  only  cases  he  muy  get 
are  those  bfonght  in  by  the  police^ 
as  bong  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  and  chirfs,  or  else  petty 
offences  coniin^^  under  the  Towns 
Police  and  Public  Health  Ordinance. 
If,  by  chance,  a  case  come  before  him 
bearing  on  points  inTolving  Native 
law  and  custom,  the  Disl^ot  Oom- 
missioner  will  probably  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  king,  and  may  ask 
him  to  sit  with  him  on  the  bench, 
little  by  little,  however,  the  natives 


come  to  appreciate  the  firmness  and 
justice  of  the  decisions  in  the  Com- 
misbiouer'^  court.  They  learn,  to 
their  surprise,  that  tihe  costs  ol  ft 
salt  do  not  depend  on  the  amoont 
that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  Uti- 
gants  by  the  presiding  judge,  and 
that  the  decisions  are  not  irtfliipnrrd 
bv  tlie  mrjd  of  the  bribe.s  tfilered. 
Matters  involving  intricate  Native 
kw  and  Miah  omtoms  may  probably 
stiU  be  referred  to  the  ooorfa  held  1^ 
the  Mng  and  his  chiefs,  but  in  most 
other  matters  appeal  is  made  to  tho 
white  man.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  principal  source  of  income, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  native 
mler,  deereases  month  by  month, 
and  his  influence  over  the  people 
pales  in  like  proportion  belove  that  ol 
the  foreign  official. 

Tlip  king  may  then  be  tempted  to 
show  his  dissatisfaction  by  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  respeotmg  tibe  condition 
of  his  tradorads,  or  perhaps  by  some 
more  overt  act  of  rebellion.  Punish- 
ment follows  fast  ;  a  detnchment 
of  HaiLsa  tro(tps  will  be  promptly 
quartered  on  his  town  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  a  fine,  or,  lor  a 
minor  oiflenoei  he  may  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  possesnng  a  prison 
of  his  own.  The  absence  of  any 
ostensible  power  to  punish  a  refrac- 
tory subject  at  once  reduces  the  ruler 
to  the  level  of  an  ordimuy  mortal, 
and  his  prestige  will  in  fatoie  entirely 
depend  on  his  personal  influence  and 
private  wealth. 

•  Tliis  is  the  condition  to  which  have 
conir-  nearly  all  the  titular  kings 
whose  dominions  lie  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  or  in  its  immediate 
viomity;  They  have  lost  all  roaeon 
lor  their  ejd^ience,  and  have  been 
very  thotooghly  mediatised.  Several, 
who  wisely  acquiesced  with  a  good 
grace  in  the  new  oixler  of  tilings,  are 
receiving  pensions  from  the  Govem- 
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ment^  and  8<»ne  of  those  whood 
UMXunM  were  not  solely  deri¥ed  from 
the  exactions  of  their  law-oonr^  li»ye 
turned  their  attention  to  trade  and 
are  we;ilthy  men.  Tliey  are  still 
grjuuliloijueiitly  addrescrd  by  the  title 
of  Majesty,  and  the  late  King 
Ohartey  the  Eonrth  of  Winnehft 
porohaaed  regalia  which  wore  the 
envy  of  other  sovereigns.  Others, 
who  were  stiff-necked,  have  been  less 
fortunate.  Their  people  have  fallen 
away  from  them,  tlieir  tribunals  are 
deiierbed,  and  naked  urchins  in  the 
atraete  do  not  aeniple  to  addveaa  a 
fallen  monareh  in  opprohriooa  tenna. 

And  so  it  was  bound  to  be.  The 
native  ruler,  in  West  Africa,  must 
perforce  give  way  evcrywhero  to  the 
wldto  othcial.  Year  by  yea.r,  as  the 
trade  of  those  rich  territories  becomes 
developed,  tiie  old  eider  of  thin|;s 
must  pass  awaj.  The  dusky  monareh 
and  the  cruel  jmest  of  Fetish  most^ 
sooner  or  later,  be  replaced  in  every 
district  by  the  Police  Magistrate  and 
the  Missionary,  and  in  a  few  years 
Native  Bole  will  only  be  a  memory 
even  In  thoee  coontriea  which  are 
mm  inelnded  in  onr  Ptotectoiateei 
and  far  removed  from  the  preoont 
centres  of  executive  authority. 

The  oft-quoted  verdict  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  which,  in  1865, 
nt  in  judgment  over  the  fate  of  oar 
West  AfHoan  poasoooions,  has  been 
renpon.^ble  Ibr  the  apathy  of  tliA 
British  Government  in  dealing,  durin?? 
the  last  five  and  twenty  y(^r8,  with 
these  valuable  territories.  It  was 
then  decided  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  extend  oar  administrative 
inflnenoe  over  the  peoples  of  the 
interior,  and  that  oar  polir  y  shoold 
prange  oar  altimate  withdnbwal  from 


the  Goast.  In  consequence  of  this 
deoiflioii  we  have^  till  qoite  leceoUy, 
been  content  to  abide  in  oar  estaUiah- 

ments  on  the  pestiferous  seaboard, 
and  to  act  as  middlemen  for  the 
modicum  of  trade  which  the  indolent 
natives  have  thought  fit  to  bring 
down  to  ns  from  the  fortile  eonmtriea 
of  tike  interior.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if,  instead  of 
dragging  out  a  quinine-fed  existence 
in  the  poisonous  marshes  of  the  coast- 
line, our  officials  and  traders  had 
pushed  their  way,  years  ago,  into 
the  rich  MnUrkmi  where  a  hiUy 
eoantry  and  open  plains  take  the 
place  of  swamps  and  gloomy  forests, 
the  tnule  of  the  "West  Africrin  settle- 
ments would  havp  been  ten  times 
what  it  is  to-day.  Hundreds  of  valu- 
able lives  might  have  been  saved : 
oar  influence  in  the  Interior  would 
have  been  nndoabted ;  and  we  should 
have  known  the  possible  wealth  of 
the  country  too  well  to  have  allowed 
the  French  and  Germans  to  encroach, 
as  they  have,  upon  our  Intimate 
spheres  of  infloencei 

Fortanately,  before  it  ia  too  late^ 
a  new  era  is  op^iing  for  our  posses- 
sions in  West  Africa.  The  back  lands 
of  Sicrrf^  T.eone  and  Lagos  arr  alronrly 
being  opeiit^l  by  the  railru<ui«  winch 
liave  been  recommended  for  years 
past.  The  settlements  are  being 
conridered  as  among  the  moat  valn- 
aUe  of  onr  nndeveiloped  estates,  and 
active  mcH'^nn^s  are  at  last  being 
taken  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  will 
speedily  lay  open  a  country  where, 
in  the  words  of  Burton,  "  every  river 
is  a  Eactoloa  and  every  billot  a 
goiam" 

HisKim  B&LU 
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SIR  SAI^  JUNG'S  VISIT  TO  EUEOPB  IN  1876. 


My  oiHcLal  ouunection  with  Ilyder- 
abad  dates  from  the  end  of  1667  to 
the  hegmning  of  1884.    In  April, 

1876,  I  was  deputed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tnrlla  to  accompany  Sir  Salar 
Jung  on  his  visit  to  Europe  politi- 
cal otlicer  iii  attendance.  It  haa  been 
suggested  to  me  that  a  short  account 
of  that  TiBit»  avoiding  poUtuss^  might 
be  found  interesting  to  the  mmj  per- 
sons in  En*:,'land  wlio  seem  to  have 
scarcely  heard  f  tliis  distinguished 
Indian.  Mj  j)iesetit  object  therefore 
is  to  let  memory  act  on  that  augges- 

Salar  Jungle  name  le  a  booaeihold 

word  in  India,  and  he  had  a  legion  of 
English  friends  who  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  his  charminL';  personality. 
Of  AraV>ian  (hscent  ho  was  Li  aly  one 
of  Nature's  uoblemeu,  bci^ide^  being 

the  Minister  and  ruling  spirit  ot  the 
laigest,  wealtfaieet^  and  most  power- 
fol  of  the  protected  Indian  Statm. 

During  the  rninoritv  of  the  present 
Ni/iun,  from  to  the  day  of  his 

death  in  1882,  he  was,  though  asso- 
dated  with  a  colleague,  practically 
Regent  of  Hyderabad  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Panunoont 
Power.  His  high  personal  character, 
imnien«je  ser\nces  to  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, and  to  the  Empire  during 
the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  wei-e  alone 
eolBdent  to  procure  for  him  a  unique 
position  among  Indian  statesmen, 
apart  from  the  eharm  of  his  manners. 
Nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb  his 
equanimity,  though  he  was  always  on 
the  alert  to  defeat  intrigues  in  a  capi- 
tal which  has  been  termed  the  Con- 
stantinople of  the  East^  or  to  interfere 
lUi  his  enjoyment  of  a  joke.  Hu- 


mour, I  suppose,  is  innate,  but  it  i^ 
so  rare  in  an  Indisn  that  8akr  Jung's 
lore  of  it  may  partially  be  aseribed 

to  Ills  early  trstning  in  and  predi- 
lection for  European  society.  An  in- 
stance occurs  to  nie,  as  I  write,  which 
may  amuse  my  readers.  It  was  the 
Minister's  {H'actice  to  receive  Euro- 
pean%  who  wished  to  call  on  him,  at 
breakfast  every  Friday  in  his  palace. 
Etiquette  prescribed  that  such  calls 
sliould  be  arranged  through  the  Resi- 
den  y,  aiul  tbat  one  of  the  Residency 
Stall  hiiuuid  accompany  and  introduce 
the  visitors.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions a  gallant  Major  of  a  Highland 
regiment»  a  l^pioal  Scotchman  of 
lierculean  proportions,  selected  as  a 
t^jpie  of  conversation  with  me  the 
wealth  of  Hyderabad  City,  the  looting 
of  which  he  seemed  to  think  wuuld  be 
a  gnmd  thing  lor  his  regiment  if  they 
ever  got  the  chanoe.  In  q»tto  of  my 
efforts  to  change  the  subject  he  clung 
to  it,  and  obliged  me  to  dilate  on  the 
loyalty  displayed  by  tlie  State,  and 
by  Sir  Salar  Jung  in  paiticular,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  As  the 
Minister  only  spoke  in  Hindustani 
and  my  services  as  interpreter  were 
in  constant  requisition,  the  few  guests 
present  being  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, my  Highland  friend  naturally 
thought  that  his  host  had  no  lukiiug 

of  what  he  said.  My  doubts  on  the 
point  were  soon  dispdled  by  the  eomi- 
cal  twinkle  in  Salar  Jui^s  eyes  as 

they  met  mine.  By  remarking  that 
our  host  understood  a  good  deal  about 
English  though  he  did  not  «peak  it, 
I  managed  to  turn  the  discomfort  of 
my  position  on  to  the  Major,  whose 
dismay  at  my  hint  was  too  mubb  lor 
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the  Minkter;  Salar  Jung  looked  at 
me  and  laughed  tiU  the  tears  came 
into  his  pyf>s-  He  delighted  in  the 
Major'b  iiugu  form  and  broad  Scotch 
(which  I  cannot  pretend  to  rejpro- 
dnoeX  tUU,  more  when  aifter  bceaUMt 
that  worthy  took  an  opportimity  of 
addressing  the  following  sentence  to 
his  host  :  "  I'm  told,  Sir  Salar  [his 
pronunciation  of  this  wofd  made  it 
rhyme  to  valottr]^  you  stoi><i  \>y  us  in 
the  Mutiny.  You're  a  hue  fellow  and 
I  honoor  yoa  lor  it.  But,  by  0 — , 
if  yon  hadn't  the  [mnktioiiiiig 
the  name  of  his  regtmeiit]  would  have 

been  into  you." 

In  place  of  the  ceremonial  o^tor  and 
pan  which  mark  a  guest's  leave-taking 
in  the  East,  the  Minister  used  to  pre- 
ient  two  little  qnuiit  bottles  ia  whidi 
the  attar  was  eoelosed  and  sealed  so 
that  its  perfume  might  not  be  too 
strong  for  We«.tern  taste.  When  the 
little  bottles  were  held  out  on  a  tray 
for  tlie  Major's  acceptance  he  looked 
at  thena  eurioosly  and  said,  **'What^a 
thist"  On  my  explaining  that  he 
was  to  take  them  and  pass  on,  he 
ejaculated,  "  I'd  sooner  have  a  docK- 
anfinri.^."  Salar  Jung  becf^^cd  to 
know  wliat  he  meant,  .so  I  said 
jokingly  that  he  evidently  thought 
the  Uttie  bottles  contained  something 
to  drink  and  preferred  tiie  eld  sCirrap- 
enpi  which  in  s  •  tlund  went  by  the 
name  of  dock  (in  (/oris.  Lame  as  my 
interprc*^  ition  of  this  word  was,  the 
Ministei  s  swift  intelligence,  aided  by 
his  observation  of  the  Major's  tum- 
bler at  breakfMt,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
He  ordered  whisky  and  loda-water  to 

brought,  and  persuaded  the  High- 
lander to  walk  off  with  the  bottles  of 
altar  as  well. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  accompany  the  Minister  on  a 
tour  in  Northern  India.  At  adinner- 
paiiy  in  Qoyemmmt  Hoose,  Calcuttai 
a  lady  said  to  me,  "  How  well  your 
Nawab  speaks  English."  "Excuse 


me,"  X  answered,  "  he  does  not  speak 
but  understands  a  good  deal  about  it»" 

"  All  I  can  say  is  he  talked  to  rae  for 
some  time  last  night,  and  I  don't  know 
Hindustanii"  was  her  reply.  On  re- 
ferring to  Safaur  Jung  I  foond  he  had 
been  learning  English  for  years  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  speak  it,  except  to  his 
tutor,  till  he  could  convoT«f>  fi-eely  and 
correctly,  and  had  an  op[>ortunity  of 
talking  to  the  Viceroy,  who  was  to  be 
the  fint  Englishman  to  judge  of  hii 
proficiency.  In  carrying  out  this  in." 
tention  he  had  kept  his  friends  of  the 
Residency  and  others  in  the  dark. 
T}io  Highland  Major,  J  may  add,  is 
no  longer  alive  to  appreciate  this 
little  joke. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  not 
altogether  irrelevant  to  my  snbjecti  as 
they  show  part  of  the  Nawab's  equip- 
ment for  his  tour  to  Europe,  v,  hieh 
grew  out  of,  or  at  least  took  deliuite 
shape  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit  to  India  in  1876.  After  the 
magnificent  reception  aeoorded  to  him 
by  the  natives  of  India  and  its  aristo- 
cracy it  was  only  natural  for  the  Prince 
and  the  noblemen  on  his  Staff  to  en- 
courage a  visit  U)  London  from  per- 
haps the  most  ntrikiug  tigure  they  had 
met  in  the  East. 

The  Minister  had  been  persuaded 
to  engage  a  small  Hhip  of  the  Rubba- 
tino  Company,  and  to  t  ike  with  him 
a  large  following'  amounting  to  more 
than  hfty  peitious,  including  servants, 
before  a  medical  officer  of  the  Hyder- 
abad Ootttingent  and  myself  were 
attached  to  him.  This  mistake  did 
not  add  to  the  ocmfbrt  of  the  voyage 
or  of  the  journey  from  Naples,  especi- 
ally as  very  few  of  the  suite  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Western  customs 
or  the  Epglish  language.  To  stuff 
cabins  with  Bombay  mangoes  and 
plantains  and  let  them  rot,  to  lie 
down  anywhere  unturbaned  and  ia 
the  lightest  attire,  to  have  no  par> 
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ticular  desire  for  water  except  for 
drinldiig-purposed,  to  oook  tbeir  food 
in  tha  bcdroonw  ol  foreign  hotala, — 
theae  and  other  ecoentrioitiflB  de- 
manded constant  disinfecting;  powder, 
and  action  on  my  part  which  wati  only 
political  in  the  sense  that  sanitary 
maximB  oaanot  be  enforced,  or  botol- 
keepera  appMBed,  witboat  «  osrtain 
iimonnt  of  diplomacy.  Tlie  l^f^F^^fff  ol 
the  ship  would  say,  when  I  urged 
upon  him  the  claims  of  discipliTio  and 
suggested  daily  wa.shinj^;  of  tlie  decks  : 
"My  oi-dern  are  to  make  tliingti  com- 
fovteblft  for  bit  EzoeUency ;  be  baa 
taken  tba  whole  ahip.**  Hia  Excel- 
lency would  bid  me  give  any  orders 
T  tliou^dit  necessary,  with  an  Oriental 
calm  and  a  smile  that  betokened  * 
milder  view  of  the  necessity. 

A  hotel-keeper  at  Kaples,  pointing 
to  diaooioiued  waUa  and  iic^ea  bunit 
In  bedroooHsarpetB  by  braiiacs  uaed 
for  ooolcing,  threw  up  his  handa  aa  be 
exclnimp^l :  "1  shall  have  to  re-paper 
,witl  1  (  carjx't  these  rooms  ;  no  one  can 
be  put  into  them  for  mme  days." 
Another  at  Turin,  who  had  witneaaed 
an  irmption  of  Mahommedan  oocvanta 
into  his  kitchen  and  did  not  grasp 
their  design  in  wishing  to  see  slaugh- 
tered, in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
their  reli<:ion,  the  chicktnis  to  be  c(X»ked 
fur  their  masters,  bade  me  farewell  in 
tbeee  worda:  "]>elighted  to  aeeyon 
on  your  next  viait^  Qtptain,  but  come 
•lone,  come  alone.  Never  again,  never 
as^ain,"  lie  repeated,  as  I  expressed  my 
regret  and  tried  to  explain  the  object 
of  Indians  being  educated  by  travel  in 
Europe,  winding  up  with  a  warm  shake 
of  the  band  and  my  nanal  formula, 
"  Ton  mnat  pat  it  down  in  tbe  bilL" 
He  assured  me  it  was  not  poaaible  to 
put  it  down  in  the  bill. 

Lest  any  one  ?«hould  imagine  that  ex- 
periences of  this  nature  are  within  the 
ordinary  scope  of  a  Political  Officer's 
datiea  let  me  note  that  they  were  due 
to  tbe  two  iBngiMiitww,  irbo  met  tbe 


Nawab  at  Naples,  and  thereafter  acted 
Mbia  Mvala  Seotetaiy  and  Fbandal 

Agents  beii^  entMy  ignomnt  of 
Hindustani  and  new  to  iba  Inxtiaa 

Btiifr'  who  often  came  to  me  in  conse- 
quence. In  Ijondon  where  tli©  Nfiwab 
had  his  own  house,  and  I  was  lixigod 
in  a 

waadiArent. 

A  brother-in-4aiW  of  tbe  Nawab  and 

three  gentlemen  from  Hyderabad, 
Major  N.  the  Commandant  of  his 
Regular  Troops,  a  perfect  Italian  and 
Frencli  scliolar  w  iio,  having  been  many 
jeaxa  in  tbe  Anatrian  Army,  waa 
invaluable  to  na  on  boafd-aidp  and 
on  the  Continent,  repreaented,  with 
Surgeon-Major  W.  and  myself,  the 
inner  circle  of  the  party  which  dined 
and  conversed  with  Sir  Siilar  Jung. 
After  Naples,  as  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  O.  end  Mr.  a  joined  tbia  caiok^ 
wbile  in  tbe  laige  out^  ring  of  alten- 
danta  wbo  knew  no  Ikiglish  the  only 
men  of  note  wffo  tlnee  Arab  Jema- 
dars of  great  wcaiiii  and  inHuence  at 
the  Nizam's  capital,  barbaric,  pictur- 
esque persons,  whom,  it  was  said. 
Sir  Salar  Jimg  waa  bringing  to  SSorope 
partly  to  please  tbem  and  partly  to 
prevent  mischief  unong  the  factiona 
under  their  command  at  home. 
Whether  he  feai  etl  iliat  their  allegiance 
to  himself  might  be  tampered  with  by 
bia  enenaiee  if  be  left  tb«n  behind  I 
do  not  undertake  to  aay;  I  only 
vouch  for  their  enjojrment  ol  tbe  trqi^ 
their  good  behaviour  (except  as  regards 
braziers  in  lx'dr(K)ms,  dc.),  and  the 
attention  theii*  magniti<%nt  ec^tumes 
and  costly  weapons  excited  wherever 
they  went, 

Baaaing  over  tbe  novelty  of  a  firat 
eoEporience  of  board-slup,  and  scenes 
such  as  Aden  and  Port  i^aid  bad  to 
show,  over  Mediterranean  breezes  and 
suuseta,  the  delight  of  the  Italian 
aailora  when  tbeir  native  coast  oame 
in  view  and  oriea  o£  JSl§ggiodiC€iUbria 
broke  forth  as  they  foU  upon  tbeir 
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knees  (this  act  of  thaokagiviiig  inad6} 
the  "wtkj,  a  marirad  imipnauaa  on 
the  HydflnbadeesX       »i^roaoh  to 
and  leoeptkm  at  Naplea  claim  notice 

as  Sir  Salar  Jung's  first  introduction 
to  tluit  WosUt!!  world  he  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  Raptures  over 
beautiful  scenery  were  not  exactly  in 
the  line  of  ow  Indieiu.  I  notiqed 
tfaea  and  later  that  they  covld  admire 
to  »  oertaan  eztect  buildings,  pictures, 
stattiM,  relics  of  former  greatness, 
creations  of  modem  genius,  because 
of  the  human  interest  attached  to 
theee  things ;  bat  Natme'sheiidiwoi^ 
as  opposed  to  man'a,  tlie  glory  of 
mountains,  valleys,  m\d  rivers,  aroused 
no  enthusiasm.  In  ibct,  the  Indian, 
like  the  old  Roman,  has  little  love 
for  scenery,  wliirh  in  more  a  result 
of  education  tliau  wc  like  to  admit. 
I  do  no^  wirii  to  fepieeaot  Sir  Salar 
Jong  aad  his  oompanioas  ae  wholly 
devoid  of  the  vethetio  aoiiae:  he 
was  less  so  thnn  most  educated  men 
of  his  race  ;  but  it  is  no  disrespect  to 
his  nioniory  to  say  he  took  Pope's 
view  Liiat 

The  proper  ffendy  of  manUod  ia  man. 

That  study  preweuted  to  him  at  Naples, 
and  again  at  Rome,  a  wealth  of  cour- 
tesy and  cordiality  aaoh  aa  only 
crowned  heads  could  ezpeek  The 
populace  in  the  streets^  whkh  alluded 
to  him  in  Paris  as  VEmpereur  des 
Indcn,  were  not  Hl'me  in  believing 
him  to  be  a  sovereign  prince,  a  boHef 
which  more  than  one  of  his  suite  was 
fSooIish  enough  to  eooonrage,  never 
dreaming  that  what  got  into  Bniepeen 
newspapers  could  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Minister's  opponents  at  Hyderabad 
and  furnisli  grountl  for  the  charge  that 
he  was  aping  the  position  of  his 
master  and  squauderiug  the  State's 
treasure  for  penooal  aggrandisemsotk 
He  himself  never  pretended  to  be 
other  than  he  was.    In  a  letter 


written  from  Rome  on  Hay  5th  to 
Sir  Richaid  Meade^  the  Besideat  at 
Hyderabad,  after  allndiag  to  '*  a  most 

complimentary  reception  on  landing 
at  Naples"  he  note's  ha\'ing  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  "  tht; 
great  General,  Count  von  Moltke," 
and  relm  to  "  a  private  andienee  witii 
theEingol  Italy"  (ViotorEnunannel) 
and  meetings  in  ]  r  spect  "with  the 
Ci'own  Prince  and  his  lx?ftutiful  Prin- 
ces-s "  and  "His  Holiness  the  Pf»pe " 
(Pio  Nono).  He  also  mentions  liaving 
"seen  and  received  great  kindness 
firam  Her  Majest/s  Ambaesador  Sir 
Angostos  Fugetw" 

The  interview  with  Moltke,  who 
was  staying  in  the  snme  hotel  as 
the  Xawab  and  who,  aged  and 
shrunken,  looked  more  like  an 
American  lawyer  than  a  femoits 
soldier,  was  a  little  disappointing, 
owing  to  the  great  man's  knowledge 
of  English  being  wanting  in  fluency. 
It  was  marked  by  a  somewhat  sar- 
castic allusion,  as  I  thought,  to  the 
approaching  assumption  by  tiie  Queen 
el  the  tiOe  of  Empress  of  Ibuiis^  that 
aeemed  to  imply^  "Dont  yon  think 
this  imitation  of  oor  Emperu^s  leoeni 
action  in  Germany  rather  unnecessary 
and  absurd  \ "  That  was  the  light  in 
which  many  Englibh  politicians  then 
viewed  it;  but  Sir  Salar  Jung  took 
the  remark  very  simply,  and  without 
mi^pearing  to  notice  the  smile  that 
aeoompanied  it,  which  i^t^  all  waj 
not  have  been  so  sardonio  as  my 
y.: mi:,  r  eyes  imagined. 

am  visit  to  the  King  was  not 
private  in  one  senses  the  tooms  and 
eorridors  through  which  we  passed 
being  lined  with  entrancing  nniforms 
of  every  description.  Hie  King 
standing  near  a  window  in  a  crowded 
room  convL'rse<l  with  the  Nawab  for  a 
few  minutes  through  Major  N.  as 
interpreter  (he  told  Sir  Augustus 
Eaget  siterwards  that  he  had  never 
met  an  WngWshman  who  spoke  Italian 
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gracious  in  spite  of  iho  Nawab  having 
arrived  ten  minutes  late.  IT  had 
rather  a  trick  of  being  a  little  l  i  li:ud 
time  on  stat<^  occa<?ion?«,  the  notion 
in  Hyderabad  being  tliat  hlaviah 
ponetiiality  waa  hanUjr  oondodTe  to 
dignity.  Thi«  trick  used  to  worry 
me  a  little  in  ladim  where  Govern- 
ment House  officials  are  apt  to  frown 
on  the  Political  who  does  not  iM-iag 
his  ohnrgt'  up  exactly  iit  the  appointed 
time,  and  hence  I  laboured  to  instil 
the  idea  that  in  Europe  to  h&sp  a 
Bjng  waiting,  even  for  a  nunnte^  wai 
esteoned  a  crime.  The  King  and  his 
Court  were  so  mtu']i  impressed  by  Sir 
Salar  Junius  distinguished  appearance 
and  by  hia  suite  (the  Arab  Jeraadani 
being  partioularly  noticed)  that  a  visit 
to  the  Grown  Tnmeo  and  Princess 
(the  present  King  and  Queen)  waa 
invited,  and  I  reoeiired  a  message 
that  full  dress  on  the  part  of  the 
Oriental  attendants  was  e'^pecially 
desired,  it  was  amusing  to  see  some 
of  the  great  kdies  siirreptitioQalj 
pin<^  the  gold-embfoidered  garment 
d  one  of  the  Jemadars  to  test  its 
thickness,  and  all  of  them  inspect 
the  wearer  and  his  companions  with 
open  eye<I  curiosity.  Tlie  artless 
<|Uetitiouii  I  had  then  to  umvvcr, 
accompanied  by  an  expressed  wish 
to  hear  Hindwtani  spoken,  prqiaied 
me  lor  snbseipient  repetitions  of  the 
same  performance  in  Tiondon,  where 
even  in  the  present  day  fashionable 
people  are  sometimes  unaware  that 
questions  as  to  whether  an  Indian 
prince  is  married  or  unmarried,  how 
many  wives  he  has,  and  so  forth,  are 
as  foreign  to  his  ideas  of  etiqoette  aa 
inquiricf;  from  him  rejijarding  their 
ago,  income,  or  position  in  society 
would  be  to  theirs.  We  are  getting 
CO,  however;  in  1876  the  speotode  (rf 
a  Maharaja  waltitng  with  an  English 
lady  would  have  been  impossible. 
For  tiie  presentation  of  the  Nawab 


and  his  soite  to  tiie  Bope  we  were 

indebted  to  the  kind  offices  and 
diplomacy   of   Archbishop  Howard. 

It  was  a  curious  nn'l  striking  wens. 
Au  Oriental  stiitcMn  lii,  verve<l  in  the 
art  of  being  all  tilings  to  uii  men,  a 
strong  supporter  of  law  and  order 
and  pnblie  morality,  in  private  life 
esteemed  by  his  own  comitrymen  an 
irreproachable  follower  of  tlie  Prophet, 
yet  having  no  sympathy  with  bigotry 
or  jjriestcraft,  introduced  to  the 
splendours  of  the  Vatican,  with  all 

the  colours  d  the  rainbow  reflected 
in  the  vaiiegated  nnifbmiB  of  Bqial 
guards  and  the  robes  d  cardinals 

and  priests  around  a  venerable  and 
venerated  ticjure  in  spotless  white, 
representing  a  power  in  Christendom 
superior  to  that  of  any  seciUar 
monarch !  Archbishop  Howard  b^gan 
the  ceremony  with  a  few  ezplanatoty 
words  of  courtly  hyperbole  regarding 
the  distinguished  visitt)r,  whom  the 
Holy  Father  welcomed  most  gra- 
ciously, proffering  thanks,  among 
oompUmente,  for  the  protection  and 
aasistanee  aflbrded  to  the  sons  of 
the  Church  in  the  Hyderabad  State 
under  Sir  Salar  Jung's  liberal  policy, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  each 
protection  and  assistance  would  be 
continued  and  extended  in  the  future ; 
to  which  the  Kawab  made  what 
the  reporters  term  a  suitable  reply 
through  our  spokesman  and  translator 
^Tajor  X.,  wlio,  after  presentation 
and  due  obeisance  as  the  sole  Homuui 
Catholic  of  our  party,  proceeded  to 
introduce  the  members  of  the  suite 
to  His  Holiness.  We,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  tiie  epithet  mio  Jifflio 
Touchsafed  to  Major  N.,  stood  forth 
and  bowed  respectfully,  the  Indians 
salaaming  with  hand  as  well  as  head 
and  body  after  the  manner  of  their 
ooontiy.  One  of  the  Arab  Jemadars 
amused  ns  by  grasping  the  Pope's 
hand,  as  it  was  extended  to  return 
his  salutation  in  like  manner,  and 
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shaking  it  warmly, — a  greeting  which 
called  a  slight  flush  and  smile  into 
FSo  Nodo'b  pale  fue  and  produced 
a  gentle  ripple  ell  ronnd  the  awem- 
bly. 

But  I  must  hurry  on  from  thin  in- 
teresting ceremony  and  other  incidents 
of  that  delightful  visit  to  Rome,  the 
Nawab's  wonder  at  the  glories  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  churchea,  paUces,  statues, 
And  pietare^Uerics,  the  attentions  he 
received  teom  the  British  Emba^y 
and  Roman  aristocracy,  the  sensation 
he  made,  and  tlie  impressions  he 
received.  Want  of  space  compels  me 
alao  to  leave  mmotioed  the  days  spent 
in  Florenoe^  Yenioe,  and  Milan,  which 
added  so  greatly  to  his  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  and  hospitalities  of  Italy, 
and  to  make  Faria  the  next  point  ol 
observation. 

Here  occuriml  the  one  diiioster  of 
the  tour,  and  one  great  enough  to 
OYershadow  all  that  cane  after.  On 
the  day  of  Salar  Jung's  arrival  at  the 
Grand  Hot«'l  while  he  was  ascending 
the  staircase  his  heels  slipped  on  the 
pulisiicd  landing  and  he  sat  down 
heavily,  as  a  man  falls  on  the  ice, 
before  an  arm  eoold  be  stretched  oat 
to  his  aetriatanoe.  I  waa  close  behind, 
but  nnfortonately  too  late.  The 
Nawab's  courage  as  he  was  carried  to 
h.m  room,  and  his  own  assurances, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  his  two 
priiwte  physicians,  »  IVendi  doctor 
who  was  sonunoned,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  W.,  permitted  ns  to  hope  that 
a  violent  contusion  was  the  extent  of 
his  injury  and  that  he  would  he  up 
and  about  HL'^in  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  was  nut  uiilii  the  end  of  the  mouth 
that^  atill  helplew,  he  was  carried  to 
the  train  aiul  conveyed  by  special 
ateamer  from  Calais  to  Folkestone 
where  he  landed  on  June  1st  and  met 
with  ati  otiicial  reception  from  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation. 

In  replying  to  the  Mayor's  address 
of  weloome  the  Nawah  nid : 


It  affords  mo  the  highest  intoreat  and 
pleasure  to  carry  out  my  long  oherishsd 
desire  to  fice  this  country,  with  which  the 
family  of  my  master,  His  Highness  the 
NiMm,  has  been  so  closely  coaneetad 
during  the  past  century.  I  can  also 
ftlaim  intimate  agaooifttion  with  senna 
of  the  highest  oflloen  of  the  British 
Government,  dating  back  as  far  as  the 
year  when  my  great  grandfather,  Mir 
Alaui,  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  pro- 
ceeded to  Calcutta  to  arrange  with  Lord 
Comwallis  the  treaty  and  alliance  for 
making  tlio  lirst  war  against  Tippoo 
Sultan.  You  liave  alluded  to  the  recent 
visit  of  His  Royal  Iliylincss  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India.  I  must  ask  your  per> 
mission  to  add  my  assorsaoe  to  3roar 
conviction  on  this  subject,  namely,  that 
England  and  India  are  thereby  knitted 
doflHBr  tMether  hi  bonds  of  ludty  and 
peact.  The  opportunit  VT  jided  to  the 
Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  Native  States 
to  do  honour  to  the  Heir- Apparent  of  the 
British  throne  has  been  g^adiy  and  faith- 
fully accepted  wlierever  it  was  possible, 
and  I  can  ailirm  the  result  is  tiiat  this 
royal  visit  has  very  m  iterially  strength- 
ened the  affections  and  developeil  tlie 
feelings  of  the  Native  Princes  and  people 
of  LicUa  to  the  British  Crown  and  to  the 
Empress  nf  ItmHu.  T  shall  ever  pray  for 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Indian  Eniplre. 

Under  the  eecort  of  the  Dnke  d 

Sutlierland  and  other  English  friends 
the  Nawab  then  travelled  to  London, 
where  he  occupied  for  two  months 
Lord  Rosebery's  house  in  Hauiiltoii 
Place  (now  the  iiachelora'  Club) 
which  had  been  taken  fc*  Him. 
Hie  Prince  of  Wake  sent  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  to 
att^'nd  to  his  injuries,  and  their  ex- 
amination discovered  a  fracture  in 
a  bone  of  tlu>  rigiit  thigh  which  neces- 
sitated Hpliutti  and  a  long  rest.  This 

aceident  crippled  the  Nawaib  for  tfao 
rest  of  his  toar,  and  induced  him, 

after  two  months  of  England,  to  giv« 

up  liis'  iden  of  \  i.itiry_'  !^erlin,  Petci^ 
Vjurg,  \  icniui,  and  Constannn  ople,  and 
to  return  to  India.  Tho^e  two  months, 
however,  were  one  continued  ovation. 
In  ^te  cf  his  being  conihMd  to^  and 
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cumed  aboat  m«  speoiaUyoanitnialad 
chair,  he  mm  and  did  a  grest  dnl, 

winning  gol(ien  opinions  on  all  sides 
by  tlic  simplicity  and  charm  of  his 
manners.  By  the  aid  of  crutcheii  he 
was  enabled  to  stand  when  invested 
at  Ozfocd  irith  tlia  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  an  honour  shared  in 
cumpany  with  Sir  William  Man^bold 
(afterwards  Lord  Sandhurst).  >f ntfliow 
Arnold,  and  Canon  Uddon,  aud  appre- 
ciated as  highly  au  he  enjoyed  the 
cheers  and  remarks  ol  tiba  vnder- 
gradnatw  whidi  aoeompMiied  it.  On 
otiier  great  oooaBaoos  bIso  he  was 
compelled  to  use  crutches,  notably  on 
the  presentation  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  at  the  Ouildhall, 
an  unprecedented  honour  for  tho 
Ifinister  ol  a  nadve  Indian  Ruler ; 
Imt  though  he  managed  to  pay  his 
reepects  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  to 
stay  at  Dunrobin  Castle  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  see  Edinburgh,  his  jour- 
neys by  rail  were  curtailed  by  his 
accident,  aud  lie  wa»  obliged  to  decline 
invitations  to  tiverpool,  Manohester, 
and  other  places.  Deputations  from 
various  Awsocnations  were  nnmerous; 
as  were  banquets,  receptions,  and 
other  social  gatherings,  from  those  ol 
Windsor  Cattle,  Buckingham  Palaoei 
and  Marlborough  House  to  the  entov 
tainments  given  in  his  honour  by  tiie 
i^Ue  of  London  society.  Some  ol 
Xdii^ard's  most  distinguished  men 
were  enh'rrained  fit  liis  own  table  :  all 
classes,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  anxious  to  see  aud  welcome  tiie 
man  whom  the  newspapers  hailed  as 
having  been  ohiefly  instrumental  in 
saving  Southern  India  from  revolt  at 
the  time  of  the  great  ^lutiny. 

It  is  not  my  jnit  pose  to  retrace 
what  everyone  kueNv  or  heard  at 
that  time  about  this  funous  Indian 
nobleman  so  much  as  to  record 
less  known  details  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I  remember  his 
surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  cool  green 


tKanqnil  beauty  ol  the  Bngilish  land- 
scape, without  an  aora  o<  waste  kod ; 

at  English  liorses,  cattle,  and  sheep ; 
at  the  parks  of  Txindon  and  the  daily 
throng  of  hamisome  equipages ;  the 
traffic  in  the  streets,  the  management 
of  whioh  is  a  oonstsnt  wonder  to 
fom^aen ;  the  miles  of  stately  man- 
sioos  ooonpiad,  as  be  thought^  by  rich 
noblemen  whose  names  T  was  bound 
to  know ;  the  stuf>endous  wealth  of 
the  world's  greatest  metropolis ;  the 
jewels  he  saw  <m  the  persons  of  Eng- 
lish ladieSp  whidi  he  ssid  outshone 
thoflo  <^  the  1^ ;  the  heat  and  dis- 
oomfort  of  evening  parties,  which  he 
conipnred   to  that  of   the   T?ed   Sea  ; 
th<'  Ti' fdom  accorded  to  ilie  nutsses 
and  their  intelUgcut  democratic  inde- 
pendence; tiw  business  cluuraeter  of 
the  pe<^le  as  a  whole,  oontrssted  with 
Fsris,  wliich,  he  oTjserved,  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  beautiful  city  of  pleasure. 
In  his  comments  regjirding  leading 
men  there  was  only  one  of  whom  I 
ever  heard  him  speak  in  tones  of  dis- 
appointment    Beyond  inviting  him 
to  a  grsnd  reception  at  the  Foreign 
Office  held  in  honour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Premier,  left  him  severely  alone. 
**  I  thought  you  told  me,"  he  said  to 
me,  "that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  one  ol 
the  cleverest  men  and  best  talkers  in 
Enf^and."    "  He  has  that  reputation,** 
I  replied  ;  on  which  the  Nawab  inno- 
cently informerl  me  that,  tliough  the 
Prince  of  Wules  had  mt  relinked  him 
and  placed  him  next  to  tiic  i'liiiie 
Minister  at  dinner  at  Marlborough 
House  the  Sphinx  had  haidly  opened 
his  lips  the  whole  tunCb   I  call  this  re- 
mark innocent  because  T  knew  that 
certain  persons  thon!;'}it  the  Nawab's 
visit  to  Eugland  was  not  wlioUy  uncon- 
nected with  a  political  object  which  the 
Premier  was  not  anzioos  to  encourage. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand 
(being  then  out  of  office),  dined  with 
the  ^awab^  and  elicited  his  genuine 
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admintion  wo  tut  that  be  irent  bedc 
to  India  more  in  83nnpathy  witb  tbe 
Liberal  tiian  with  the  ConservatiTO 

party.  When  I  asked  him  what  were 
the  two  things  which  had  struck  him 
most  on  Iiis  tour  he  answered  :  "It 
is  difficult  to  say,  hut  perhaps  I  should 
name  tbo  En^^iab  mtatni'wttr  we  saw 
in  Bombay  Harbour  wben  the  mm 
wece  turned  oat  for  action  and  fired 
ilie  guns,  and  Woolwich  Arsenal." 

Wliat  more  can  I  tell  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  without  being  oonsiderod 
tireiome  w  indiscreet  t  An  enter- 
priaiBg  nkodem  reporter  would  bave 
found  many  columns  in  liia  'vintuig- 
list,  in  the  lavish  display  of  flowers 
that  a'lorned  the  exterior  of  his 
house ;  the  burly  detective  in  the 
hali,  ever  on  guard  to  defend  liim 
from  ahaipere  and  eztorlionate  tradea- 
men ;  tbe  idioaynoraeiee  of  tbe 
various  members  of  hia  household, 
from  tho  Oriental  Secretary  who  was 
always  going  to  write  an  article 
for  TUK  NlNKTBiSNTH  CfiimjRY  or 
FoBTNioHTLT  Review  to  the  good- 
looking  Pbiliatine  wbo  discovered 
more  to  admire  in  Fortnom  and 
Mason's  shop  and  the  Burlington 
Arcade  than  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  tho  National  Gallery  together ; 
the  box  taken  for  him  at  the  Opera 
^RiMve  be  never  appeared  (he  rosttDbled 
hia  oonntiymea  in  having  no  taete  or 
ear  for  rnnsic),  the  theatres  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  visited  ;  his  portrait  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  which  might  have 
been  described  as  follows : 

His  ExoeUcucy  lias  a  thoughtful  face, 
of  li^lit  eompleidon,  which,  out  for  the 
mouth  and  .sli;^htly  projecting  teeth,  might 
almost  be  termed  handsome.  A  sm^dl 
neat  white  turban  crowns  a  head  that 
would  attrast  attention  anywhere,  in 
prince  or  peasnnt.  Eyes  beaming  with 
heuevolence  and  humour,  always  ready 
to  smile,  reflect  the  general  tone  of  i^- 
turns  wliicli  do  not  soem  to  know  what 
sternness  or  ill-teoiDer  means.  Children 
take  to  him  tnslincmlly,  while  a  natond 


afar  of  distootlop  and  dilvaby  lends  a 

BiTijTular  charm  to  manners  maiked  by 
extreme  simplicity.  About  five  feet  ten 
in  height,  his  figure  is  ndtiier  spars  nor 
stout,  and  is  j^'onerally  clad  in  a  long 
black  coat  of  cloth  or  velvet,  close  fitting 
and  buttoned  from  throat  to  waist  with 
amnio  skurts  desesnding  to  a  fisw  indies 
of  the  to* 

Such  detail^  if  expanded  as  they 
might  be^  wottdd  taise  np  more  space 
than  I  can  hope  to  be  allowed ;  bat 

I  wUl  venture  to  recall  one  or  two 
incidents  of  the  N'awab's  social  life  in 
England  wliu  li,  jts  already  stated,  was 
restricted  to  two  months,  the  first 
three  weeks  of  which  he  was  confined 
to  bis  bed>roam  where  I  need  to  eee 
him  daily.  Afterwards  he  would  Ije 
carried  down-stairs  and  drive  in  the 
Park  and  about  the  streets  while  he 
was  in  London. 

At  one  of  two  big  dinners  he  gave 
at  hia  boose^  wben  the  Frinceof  Wales 
sat  on  bis  rigbtand  the  late  Maharaja 
Dbnleep  Singh  on  his  lefl^  he  afforded 
several  distinguished  men,  including 
the  present  Premier  and  late  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  view  of  an  Eastern  durbar  witii 
'Bjwg^^*!*  aarroondings.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  the  Prince,  jost  return^ 
from  his  visit  to  India,  prompted  the 
spfctrif-le.  T  remem1>er  beini:  pu'/Vd 
at  seeing  the  guests  crowded  into  a 
smaller  room  divided  from  the  large 
deaw]ag>room  adjoining  by  dosed 
dooK^  tiU  preaently  on  a  given  ngnal 
tbe  latter  were  opened  and  the  com- 
pany pa.si?cd  tlirough,  heafietl  l»y  tho 
Prince  who  Uxjk  his  seat  at  the  furt  her 
eud  of  the  room  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  guests  were  seated  in  rows  on  hia 
left  while  tike  Kawab  and  hialoUowera 
from  Hyderabad,  ranged  on  the  right, 
one  by  one  formally  walked  up  to  His 
Royal  Higlme.ss,  bowed,  and  retired 
backwaicls  after  presenting  their 
nuzzerg  which  were  touched  and 
remitted,  in  official  parlance;  tiiat  Is 
to  say,  the  Prince  merdy  laid  a  Anger 
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on  tiie  gold  ooins  (Tuying  in  nnmbv 

according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
pi-f>vont^"*l)  placed  on  a  small  napkin 
in  liie  Djjon  palm  of  each,  insU-ad  of 
accepting  the  proli'ered  present  or 
tribnte.  A  oomnMm  enoi^h  sight  in 
Indki  this  fitde  oeraaiony  most  liave 
been  unique  In  Piccadilly. 

Anotlier  scene  rises  before  me  when 
8ir  Salar  Jung,  wlier1p<i  into  a  room 
at  a  reception  given  by  one  of  the  first 
noblemen  in  the  land,  took  the  salutes 
of  lords  and  ladifls  tike  »  royal  per^ 
■onage^  Instoad  of  proseatang  a  nuzsMr 
in  tt^en  of  fealfcy.  To  see  a  duchess 
nirt'^ev  as  she  passed  in  front  of  him 
and  ladies  brought  up  to  his  chair  and 
presented  rather  em  harassed  his  sense 
ot  poUtenaaa.  When  onfl^  witli  a 
foreign  aoomt^  amilingly  inquired  if 
it  was  the  custoni  in  hii  oountry  for 
ladies  to  be  presented  to  gentlemen, 
he  begged  me  to  explain  how  much  he 
regretted  the  position  that  made  him 
the  recipient  of  atteutiona  at  variance 
with  his  own  wiafaea,  and  to  whioh  he 
had  no  title  except  tbrou^  the  ooor* 
te^y  extended  to  a  helplev  stranger. 
He  had  enjoyed  real  power  too  long 
to  crave  for  empty  show  not  his  due. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  his 
Arabian  descent  and  innate  modesty 
laparated  him  from  the  ocdinaiy 
Indian  grandee.  No  one  would  have 
enjoyed  more  than  he  a  story  about 
William  Pitt  T  read  or  heard  some- 
where many  years  ago,  but  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  is  not  authentic,  as  I 
oannot  find  it  in  Lord  8taahope*s  or 
Iiord  Boseberj's  books.  Itrepfeaented 
a  noUe  nradioority  as  assoiing  the 
great  statesman  with  some  condescen- 
sion that  he  might  fairly  expect  an 
earldom  for  his  magnificent  services. 
('  I  an  Earl  t "  was  the  haughty  reply ; 
^ImakeDokes." 

"Why,"  I  was  asked  more  than 
once,  "  why  is  Sir  Salar  Jung  hurrying 
back  to  India  so  soon  and  facing  the 
Ked  bea  in  August  in  his  crippled 


oondition,  when  by  staying  »  Uttb 

longer  his  health  and  powers  of 
locomotion  would  be  greatly  improve<l 
and  he  could  see  more  of  England  and 
Kurope  according  to  hib  original  in- 
tentionf''  The  real  answer  to  this 
qeestion,  thon^  natonllj  suppressed, 
lay,  I  was  told,  in  an  oigent  appeal 
for  bis  rfftirn  from  the  Nawab's 
zenana  iu  liyderaljad,  supported  by 
others,  who  looked  on  his  accident  at 
Paris  as  an  unlucky  omen.  No  one 
with  any  knowledgs  of  Bastem 
character  can  dismiss  this  idea  as 
puerile,  though  Salar  Jung  was  pro- 
bably less  subject  to  superstition  than 
most  of  his  compati  iots. 

On  bis  return  journey  he  had  the 
opportunity,  denied  to  him  before^  of 
seeing  the  prindpal  sigihts  of  Fans, 
having  Laurence  OUphaait  as  a  guide 
to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
siege  of  1871  and  its  history  during 
th?^t  momentous  period.  Most  of  the 
suiic  had  been  sent  back  previously, 
thns  enahling  him  to  enjoy  the  ooU' 
fort  and  discipline  of  a  P.  and  0» 
steamer  with  only  a  few  attendants. 
Tliough  no  epTciire,  the  dinner-tables  of 
London  and  Paris  made  him  exclaim 
to  me  with  a  laugh  the  first  day  on 
board-ship,  "How  we  shall  hate  the 
food  at  Hyderabad  when  we  get 
back  I "  He  had  previously  mooted 
the  idea  of  taking  a  French  cook 
back  with  him,  but  was  induced  to 
aban  luii  it  from  fear  that  a  French- 
man would  not  long  I'emaiu  to  super- 
intend his  Utehen.  The  wish,  how- 
ew,  bore  froit  in  the  increased 
attonti' Ti  j  aid  in  after  years  to 
those  Hyderabad  banquets  which  Sir 
Sfilrir  -Tnng  wa«  the  first  to  render 
faiiious  in  the  eyes  of  European 
guebUi,  whose  praises  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  exoel- 
lenoe  of  bis  piUaus  end  curries. 

My  gossip  has  now  run  to  its  as- 
signed limit,  and  must  close  with  the 
sad  reflection  how  few  of  my  corn- 
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panions  on  that  journey  to  Europe 
are  now  alive !  Sir  Salar  Jung  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  cholera  at 
Hydcmbiul  less  than  six  years  after 
it,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  to  the  grief 
of  iwflli«wMi.  Hyderabad,  w  indeed 
India)  cannot  exjpeet  to  see  his  like 
again,  for,  ^on^  grateful  admirers 
may  have  overdrawn  his  picture  as 
a  statesman  and  administrator,  they 
cannot  exaggerate  hia  priceless  ser- 
vices during  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  role  of  nearly  twenty-nine  years. 
Bsst  or  West^  litUe  men  who  reoeiTe 
favours  from  and  tender  connael, 
interested  or  disinterested,  to  a  great 
man  are  apt  to  invest  him  with 
colossal  intellect  and  virtue  when  he 
follows  their  advice.  This  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  adulation  in  the 
Italian,  IVench,  and  English  newa* 
papers  which  spoke  of  Salar  Jung 
as  a  combination  of  >f.u  lii ;iv(  Hi, 
Bichelifu,  and  Disraeli  combined. 
It  was  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  nevsr  pnfied  up  by  itb  W» 
devemess  and  taot»  the  enlighteo- 
ment  and  liberality  of  his  ideas,  were 
as  patent  to  those  who  knew  him  as 
his  kind  heart  and  sunny,  cheerful 
disposition.  They  knew  also  how  he 
shrank  from  inflicting  pam,  even  at 
the  demand  of  jnatioe^  or  from  hurt- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  most  humble 
dependant ;  how,  thon^  an  Oriental, 
he  disliked  deceit,  even  when  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  countermine 
opposition ;  how  his  patriotism 
desirsd  the  welfare  of  the  Nizam's 
State  move  than  his  own,  and  left 
his  family  lakhs  ol  debt  at  hit 
death,  instead  of  accumulated  wealtik. 
But  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
of  liis  gifts  wa-s  a  fascination  of 
iiiauuer  and  hearing  that  attracted 
«yery  one,  young  or  old,  and  made 
all  sorts  and  eonditions  of  men  regard 
him  as  greakn-  than  he  really  was 
outside  Hydoralwul.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  about 


this  estimate  of  Sir  Salar  Jong,  he 

was  without  doubt  the  most  remark- 
able Indian  subject  of  the  Queen- 
Empress  who,  has  ever  visited 
England. 

I  should  have  ended  here  without 
departing  from  tba  role  I  began  with, 

of  not  toucliing  on  any  political  in* 
cident  of  Sir  Salar  Jung's  tour  or 
career,  though  I  am  conscious  that  a 
limitation  of  this  kind,  coupled  with 
a  wish  to  avoid  all  risk  of  jarring 
the  fiwUngs  of  persons  still  living  in 
Tfagland  or  India,  has  deprived  these 
reminiscences  of  a  few  details  that 
might  have  been  deemed  interesting 
— for  an  Oriental  statesman,  of  any 
mark,  apart  from  politics,  is  somewhat 
like  a  diamond  without  Isoets.  But 
a  brief  infraction  of  this  rale  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned,  since  a  letter 
has  recently  been  made  public  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  Memoir  of  Sir  Richard 
Meade  in  whii  li  Lord  Lytton,  refer- 
ring to  an  infamous  newspaper-attack 
on  his  old  subordinate  when  Resident 
at  Hyderabad,  wrote  to  him  these 
startling  weeds : 

The  intrigues  of  Sir  Salar  Jung  were 
regarded  by  me  as  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  the  Biitish  power  in  India  was 
exposed  during  my  own  Viccrojalty— 
danger  far  greater  than  any  which  was 
involved  In  war  or  famine.  That  danger 
was  imminent,  and  if  the  gravity  of  it 
remained  unknown  to  the  public  and  to 
Parliament,  it  is  because  it  was  unoateD* 
tattooaly  but  effectually  averted,  and  its 
recurrence  rendered  impossible,  by  the 
Bkill  and  courage  with  which  you  mott 
ably  carried  out  your  oneroas  insfemetioiis 
in  dealing  with  it. 

To  be  told  on  such  authority  that 
Salar  Jung's  intrigues  were  a  great 
danger  to  the  British  power  in  India 
will  oome  as  a  sudden  shook  to  those 
who  remember  and  admired  him. 
With  the  utmost  deference  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  statement  over- 
strained.   That  Sir  SaUr  Jong  was 
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induced  to  sanction  secret  attempto 

to  circumvent  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  Government,  by  hrini^ini^  out- 
side influence  to  bear  on  it  with  a 
view  to  removo  opponitiou  to  his  own 
widMs  in  one  or  two  impartaat  mat- 
ten  of  states  is  not  to  !»  denied; 
nor  was  it  to  be  made  light  of  by 
a  Viceroy,  whoso  first  duty  in  the 
East  is  to  govern.  Yet  1  feel  sure 
that  tlie  Hyderabad  Minister  would 
honestly  have  repudiated  the  slightest 
intentkm  of  disloyalty  towards  the 
Queen-Empress  or  her  representative. 
He  was  probably  indaeed  to  think 
that  the  latter  mic^ht  be  converted  to 
his  views,  or  have  his  hand  fin'oed, 
tiirough  the  advocacy  of  persons  in 
high  plaoes  and  id  tiie  PioM.  l!hii 
remark  lefari  espeoia]Iy  to  the  doim< 
naot  idea  of  his  later  yeera,  whidk 
was  to  secure  the  restoration  of  Berar, 
a  province  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  tho 
British  Grovemment  in  I  Soi  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Force  known  as 
the  Hyderabad  Qmtingent;  an  idea 
which  attracted  sympathy  from  Eng- 
lishmen who  could  derive  no  personal 
benefit  from  it  and  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  was  beyond  suspieion.  He 
knew  of  course  how  apt  all  Uovem- 
menta  are  to  overlook  a  staunch  ad- 
herent in  the  deeue  to  propitiate  a 
posaibie  ofyponent^  and  how  efficacious 
a  show  of  resistance  or  discontent 
often  is.  His  rimt  to  England  and 
the  attentions  he  received  there  m  a 
political  and  social  celebrity  served, 
as  was  natural,  to  heighten  the  view 
he  was  entitled  to  take  of  iiia  own 
services  as  indispensable  to  his  own 
State  and  the  Government  of  India, 
and  unfortunately  did  not  weaken 
tile  efi^t  of  the  wretche(J  counsel 
that  tried  to  divide  him  from  the 


Bevdent  at  Hyderabad.    To  this 

counsel  all,  or  most  nf  his  mistakes 
were  due,  and  the  pitv  <*t  it  was  that  it 
came  from  foreigners  ot  ijuglish  birth 
or  edimation.  They  taught  him  for 
a  time  to  dirtmst  his  responsible  ad- 
visers^ and  to  resort  to  intrigue  when 
there  waa  positively  no  neoeasity  for 
it,  lie  himself  being  the  best  advocate 
of  his  own  claims  and  the  most  likely 
to  obtain  whatever  the  (Government 
could  give,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
were  enough  to  diseredit  any  oavse^ 
however  just.  Confidential  commu- 
nications between  the  Resident  and 
the  Minister  werp,  T  am  afraid,  shown 
to  agent*?  whoso  profits  lay  in  dis- 
union between  the  twu,  while  disin- 
terested sympathy  was  attracted  hy 
ooereided  and  inaooorate  infonnatioii 
ealoolated  by  its  authors  to  fetter  the 
Viceroy.  But  in  all  this  Salar  Jung 
was,  T  fool  rf>nvinced,  led  away  l)y  l)ad 
advice,  and  chei  ished  no  d^ire  incom- 
patible in  his  own  mind  with  sinc^e 
loyalty  to  the  Paramoont  Bower  whidi 
he  had  done  so  muoh  to  sustain  in 
1857.    It  woold  be  more  dinicult  to 

defend  one  or  two  nif^nsiires  he  took 
to  strengthen  his  own  position  by 
weakening  that  of  his  chief  rival  at 
Hyderabad ;  measure  which  time  haa 
avenged  to  some  extent  by  making  a 
'son  of  that  rival  the  present  Minister 
to  the  Nizam,  while  Salar  Jong's  own 
two  sons  and  son-in-law  have  passed 
away.  A  young  grandson  remains  to 
represent  the  famous  Minister, — of 
whom  it  may  justly  be  said  that> 
whatever  his  mistakes,  no  statesman, 
with  a  like  environment  and  pos- 
sessed of  equal  power  and  control 
of  the  public  purse»  has  left  a 
whiter  ntemory. 

0.  H.  Treyob. 
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CHAPTER  TU. 

When  Margaret  join^  tlu-  [nuty 
at  luncheon  she  found  Valda  and 
anothor  of  the  youugcr  ladies  leuung 
back  in  their  chain  in  an  exhaoated 
state  after  the  fatigiies  of  the  bath, 
which  had,  they  complained,  been 
unbearably  hot.  The  marble  chamber 
that  they  used  was  always  heated  t<» 
a  iretueudouti  extent  in  the  morning, 
and  Kargaret  generally  preferred  to 
wait  until  the  evening,  when  the 
iraUa  and  Qoor  had  had  time  to  cool 
down  a  litth*  ;  but  the  Turkish  ladies 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  c^reater 
the  heat  the  more  thorough  the  work, 
and  they  suliered  willingly,  though 
complainiugly. 

A  slave  girl  stood  behind  Yalda  all 
through  the  meal,  aoftly  rubbing  her 
mistress's  hair  irith  a  towel ;  but  it 
was  so  long  and  thick  that  it  was  a 
troublesome  business  to  get  it  dry,  and 
Yalda  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in 
the  garden  with  it  falling  about  her 
shoulders.  It  glittered  in  the  sun- 
ehine  like  threads  of  burnished  gold, 
and  Marc^ret,  who  was  sitting  by 
looking  atVr  Djemal-ed-Din,  could 
not  reiitrain  au  expression  of  ad- 
miration. 

'*YeB»"  mid  Valda  with  a  dgh, 
"it  does  look  like  gold  after  it  has 
been  washed,  but  it  won't  last  long. 
My  mother's  was  just  like  this  when 
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she  was  young :  she  has  a  luck  of  it^ 
which  she  has  kept,  mi  l  it  is  a  deeper 
j^old  than  mine  and  more  beautiful ; 
but  now,  you  see,  it  is  quite  black. 
ESvery  year  mine  is  getting  more 
brown  and  less  gold,  and  soon  it  will 
be  quite  ugly.  It  ^exes  me  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  don't  know  why  it  should. 
It  does  not  really  matter  in  the  least; 
the  Pasha  is  the  only  person  tO  care, 
and  lie  is  easily  satisfied." 

Yalda  was  in  a  melancholy  mood 
that  aftemooni  and  nothing  that 
Margaret  could  say  availed  to  cheer 
her.  In  the  evcninfT,  after  "Djeinrd- 
ed-i>in  had  been  put  to  bed  and 
to  sleep  (a  work  always  of  much  diffi- 
culty), slie  asked  Margaret  to  come 
and  talk  to  her  and  the  Pftsha  in 
their  sitting-room.  It  was  Maigjsxet's 
custom  to  look  in  upon  them  to  say 
good -night,  and  they  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  a«^king  her  to  draw  a 
chair  up  to  their  two  sofas,  and  talk 
with  them  a  whila  Yalda  geaen^ly 
took  Uttle  part  in  these  conversa- 
tions, and  rarely  interposed  except 
to  put  in  a  suggestion  or  ask  for  an 
explanation  ;  but  to-night  it  was  she, 
and  n<jt  Mai'garet,  who  Uilked.  Her 
mood  of  the  afternoon  ha<i  changed 
strangely,  and  had  given  place  to  m 
state  of  suppressed  excitenient  that 
made  her  hardly  mistress  of  henell. 

She  listened  impatiently  to  an  ac- 
count that  the  P&sha  gave  of  a  ball 
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at  Gheididl  to  which  he  had  been  the 
night  before.  Ho  did  uut  daucc,  but 
he  fnjoyed  pnn^j  to  lOuropean  parties 
where  iie  was  introduced  to  clmrming 
English  ladies,  and  he  liked  to  tell  his 
wife  all  about  them  afterwarda.  He 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  this  ball 
especially,  and  he  was  very  full  of  it ; 
but  Valda  listened  without  sympathy, 
ntid  at  last  she  interrupted  him  with 
a  vehement  remonstrance. 

"Why  do  70a  tell  us  all  this, 
Pftahat  Mademotaolle  knows  it^  and 
I  don*t  want  to  know  it.  You  go 
and  amuse  yourself  with  these  l^iiglish 
ladies, — you  sit  in  these  littU/  cosy 
nooks  that  y<.»u  de-^crilje, — you  con- 
verse, —  you  exchange  compliments, 
mon  Dieut  and  jon  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  qnite  beKeve  yon;  but 
you  do  not  eonsider  how  annoying  it 
is  to  me,  who  have  to  stay  cooped  np 
at  home,  to  listen  to  your  tales." 

The  Pasha  glanced  at  lier  in  as- 
tonishment, and  then  he  chuckled 
softly.  "Yon  are  jealous  of  these 
English  ladies,  Yalda,  I  do  beUeve^" 
be  said,  looking  highly  delighted. 

"Not  at  all!"  Valda  protest chI 
energetically.  "  Do  not  tlatter  your- 
self. The  person  of  whom  I  am 
jealous  is  you.  Why  should  you  be 
free  to  go  out  and  enjoy  yonrsdf  with 
ladies  oi  all  nations,  while  I  am  not  t 
It  is  villainously  unfair  1 " 

"My  dear  Valda,  you  see  quite 
as  much  of  the  ladi^  08  I  do,"  said 
the  P&sha,  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand her.  ''I4uliee  of  all  nations 
oome  to  call  npon  yon,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  aimply  for  yonr  sake  that 
they  are  so  amiable  to  me.  Only 
lost  night  two  of  them  asked  my 
perniission  to  come  and  make  yo\u' 
acquaintance.  By  the  way, — I  ouglit 
to  have  told  yon — I  said  that  you 
would  be  pleased,  and  they  are 
coming  to  call  some  day  this  week." 

"  T  do  not  want  theni  I "  said 
Valda  vehementljr*     "I  see  enough 


women,  and  I  am  tired  of  them. 

You  know  that  t)if»»fo  parties  f>f  yours 
would  be  very  dull  if  3'tm  met  only 
men  there.  If  you  know  the  ladies 
and  amuse  yourself  with  them,  why 
shoold  not  I  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  gentlemen?  Ti  is  monstrous 
that  such  an  inequality  should  eicist  i 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

Marijaret  wa*?  dumb  with  surprise. 
She  had  often  heard  Vulda  uiunnur 
against  the  restriotionB  npon  her  sex ; 
bat  her  remarks  had  always  been 
tempere<l  by  a  spirit  <^  fatalism  that 
had  made  her  accept  them  as  irre- 
mediable ;  thiw  open  mutiny  was  a 
new  thin.u'.  iUit  not  less  surprising 
than  Valda's  outbuiiit  was  the  Pasha's 
manner  d  taking  it.  Margaret  would 
have  expected  to  look  exoessively 
annoyed,  but  she  saw  that  he  merely 
smiled  with  quiet  amusement. 

"  TSTiat  would  you  do,  Valda,  if  I 
were  to  take  you  at  your  woiti,  and 
let  you  come  with  me  to  one  of  these 
partiest "  he  asked  jestingly.  "  Should 
yon  know  how  to  make  conversation 
with  one  strange  man  after  another  1 
T  don't  think  you  would.  I  think 
when  it  came  to  the  point  your 
irresistible  impulse  would  be  to  cover 
up  your  foGQ  and  scream  to  them  all 
to  keep  away.** 

**Of  course  I  shook),"  said  Yakia 
with  ((uivering  lips.  "I  know  that 
I  should  ljeha\  e  like  a  fool  ;  but  it 
is  what  I  ha\  e  been  brought  up  to 
be,  and  it  is  not  my  fault.  Any 
reform  in  this  direction  will  oome  too 
late  for  me ;  but  does  that  alter  the 
cruelty  and  injnstioe  of  the  system  t" 

Valda  sat  upright  among  her 
cushions,  trying  to  <  <<ntix)l  the  emotion 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,- 
and  as  slie  finished  speakings  her 
voice  broke,  and  the  heavy  drops 
rolled  silently  down  her  isoe. 

The  Pasha  sprang  firam  lus  sofa 
in  surprise  and  diunay,  and  flung 
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himself  on  hia  knoes  at  her  aide. 
"Valda,  mj  dear  Valdai  what  have 
I  donoy  what  have  I  said  to  hut 

you  ? "  he  asked  rapidly  in  Turkish. 
"  Tell  me,  Yildiz,  my  star,  niy  dcliglit, 
what  can  1  do  for  you  \  You  know- 
that  yuur  wish  in  niy  wish,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  I  can  refuse  you. 
What  is  your  desire  % " 

Valda  oonld  not  tell  him.  She 
had  dashed  away  her  tears,  aod  was 
makini!;  dpspprntc  cfTorts  to  reijain  her 
composure ;  but  shaken  by  a  storm 
of  agonised  weeping,  siie  turned  lier- 
self  away  from  the  Pasha  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  cnshioiu.  His  arm 
was  round  her,  and  he  could  feel  the 
violence  of  her  sobs,  as  he  looked  up 
at  Margaret  with  distress  and  anxiety 
in  his  kind  face.  "What  is  llie 
matter,  Mademoiselle  ?  "  he  asked 
pressiugly.  "Do  you  know  (tf  any 
reason  for  tbtB!" 

He  had  often  known  Valda  shed 
teaiu.  She  had  her  melancholy  moods, 
and  he  had  more  than  onco  found 
her  cryinci  for  no  reason  tluit  he 
could  discover ;  but  never  since  the 
night  of  his  wedding,  which  he  looked 
baok  upon  even  now  with  a  pang, 
had  he  seen  her  in  such  on  agony  of 
distress  and  self-abandonment  as  this. 
He  had  felt  then  that  all  his  hopes 
oi  iiappiness  hung  in  the  balance. 
The  beautiful  young  wife  whom  he 
had  never  seen  had  taken  his  heart 
captive  from  the  moment  of  sospenae 
when,  on  lifting  her  veil,  he  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  vision  of  overwhelmini:^ 
beatit  v  that  met  liis  gaze,  and  to  hud 
his  j)ri/.(»  shrinking  from  him,  and 
fainting  in  his  armb,  had  been  a 
severe  disappointment  When  she 
had  eome  to  her  senses,  she  had 
faUen  into  just  such  a  storm  of 
weeping  as  this,  and  be  had  f<'ared 
that  slie  would  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  fate  which  had  given  her  to 
him  as  a  wife.  It  had  been  a  great 
shock  to  hinii  and  the  remembnuice 


of  it  returned  to  liim  now  with  a 
miserahle  misgiving,  as  he  bent  over 
her  and  vainly  tried  to  calm  hst 

agitation.  Yet  if  thero  were  any 
tragedy  in  lier  life  Mademoiselle  miiBt 
surely  know  of  it. 

**  What  do  you  think  can  be  the 
matter  1"  he  ajsked  again,  as  Margaret 
kept  sQenoe;  but  before  she  oould 
answer,  Valda  raised  her  head  from 
the  cushions  and  spoke  for  herself. 

"  There  is  nothincf  the  matter," 
she  said,  trying  to  force  a  smile.  "  I 
am  not  very  well,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  behaving  so  foolishly.  It  is  all 
nonsense  about  injustioe  and  cruelty, 
and  you  must  not  regard  it.  I  shall 
be  better  directly ;  only  let  me  alone 
for  a  moment  or  two,  PAshajini,— if 
you  would  leave  me  ii'iifr  alone  ** 

Her  voice  failed  her  again,  and  she 
hid  hst  flue  in  her  han<h  onoe  more « 
but  the  vudenee  of  her  passion  was 
past,  and  her  sobs  began  to  subside. 
The  PAsha  waited  patiently,  making 
no  further  attempts  to  soothe  her. 

Presently  she  sat  up,  and  smoothed 
the  disordered  curls  upon  her  fore- 
head. "I  have  been  very  foolish 
and  unreasonable^"  she  said  penitently. 
"Really,  I  do  not  know  what  has 
made  me  so  silly,  unless  it  is  the  hot 
weather  lately  that  has  been  too  much 
for  me.     I5ut  T  will  not  beirin  again." 

**  Is  there  anythmg  that  aiakcs  you 
unhapp) ,  Valda  asked  her  husbaiui 
'*I8  there  anything  you  want  that  I 
can  get  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Pasha  dear,  no,"  Valda  said 
with  a  little  sigh.  She  looked  at  him 
wistfully  for  a  moment,  aiifl  then, 
with  a  gesture  of  appeal  that  was 
ezoeedingly  winning,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  his.  "You 
are  very  good  to  me,  P&shajim.  Xo- 
l)ody  could  have  a  kinder  husband, 
and  I  am  much  more  fortunate  than 
a  great  many  ladiea  of  Frangistan. 
Mademoiselle  is  always  telling  me  su, 
are  you  not,  Mademoiselle  T   Bo  you 
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not  think  that  he  is  a  very  good 
husband  ] "    she   added   smiling,  at 

the  Pasha,  ftftn-  folding  her  delicate 
hand  for  a  moment  between  his  own, 
bent  his  head,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  it. 

Ifaiguet  mm  am  exoeedin^  re- 

aerved  perM>n,  and  Valda  noticed  with 
amuaement  the  deepening  of  the 
colour  in  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  on 
lit  this  scene  ;  but  the  simple-minded 
Pasha  was  abeolutely  unoonacioiis 
that  there  was  anything  awkward  in 
the  aitiiatioD,  and  his  whole  atten- 
tioQ  was  giiren  up  to  the  task  of 
cheering  and  consoling  Valda.  "  You 
must  go  out  more,  my  dear  child,"  he 
wiitl  will)  solicitude.  "  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  staying  so  much  in  the 
honae  that  a&ots  your  spirits;  and 
■itfcing  about  in  the  garden  is  not  a 
Buflicient  change  for  you.  Why  didnt 
you  have  the  carriage  out  this  after- 
noon, and  go  for  a  drive  with  Mado- 
moiselle  ?  You  enjoyed  it  yesterday, 
didn't  you  1" 

"Tei*  EffinV'  nid  Yalda  quietly. 

"  And  MademoiaeMe  enjoyed  it  too^ 
didn't  yon*  HademoifleUet  Well,  jou 
should  go  out  every  afternoon,  and  in 
the  morning  whenever  you  can,  and 
drive  out  a  good  way.  Don't  ho  con- 
tent with  merely  the  Ghe^iireh  round, 
or  n  torn  throng  Esbttdah;  drive 
ont  a  good  way  to  Ohiaeh  or  Matariyeh, 
and  then,  when  you  come  to  a  quiet 
place,  you  can  get  out  and  walk  with 
MademoiaeUe^  —  that  will  do  you 
good." 

'•Yes,  but  you  forget^  P&sha,  my 
time  is  ao  mnxAi  taken  np.  13iere  are 
80  many  oalls  to  make,  so  many 
viaitora  to  receive,  and  ray  molihtf 

wants  me  continually.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  go  out  like  that, 
except  very  occasionally." 

*'0h,  never  mind  the  visitors; 
tiiey  can  he  tdd  that  yon  are  ont^  I 
Buppoae  t  I  cannot  haye  yonr  health 
and  apirita  sacrificed  to  a  pack  of 


chattering  women  whom  it  doen*t 
give  jon  the  least  pleasore  to  seeb** 

"  They  nearly  always  send  word 
)>oforehand  that  they  are  coming, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  to  stay  in,  or 
avoid  retoming  their  viaitB,"  said 
Valda  with  a  tooch  of  petulancy. 
"  Here  are  these  Bnglish  ladies  who 
have  invited  themselves  for  tliis  week, 
— I  suppose  yon  wish  me  to  see 
them?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  must;  but 
they  won't  stay  kmg^  and  yon  can 
go  ont  in  the  mominj^  or  after  tbej 
have  left,  can't  yont   I  thought  that 

it  would  enliven  you  to  see  these 
ladies.  ■  One  of  them  h  nn  American, 
a  very  lively  anti  amusing  young 
girl,  most  droll  in  1^  ways.  But 
h  ft  wooiea  you,  I  wont  let  them 
come  any  more." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  worry  me,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Valda  qniokly.  "  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  amusement  to  me; 
as  much  amusement  as  T  ever  get." 

"What  amusement  do  you  wish 
for,  Yalda  t"  asked  the  Fftdia  gently. 
"Only  tell  me  what  yon  wmat,  and 
if  money  or  troable  can  get  it^  I  will 
give  it  you." 

"  But  you  do ;  you  giro  me  every- 
thing that  you  can,  P4shajim,"  said 
Valda,  melting  again. 

"  Yon  would  not  like  to  go  abont 
nnveiled,  or  to  do  anything  contrary 

to  the  customs  of  our  religion t** 

"Allah  forbid  I "  she  answered 
hastily.  "  No  indeed  !  I  could  never 
look  my  mother  in  the  face  again, — 
and  all  my  friends  iu  Constantinople 

< — how  could  I  ever  face  them  if  they 
had  snch  a  scandal  against  me  1" 

"And  yon  are  not  really  pining 
to  make  acquaintance  with  all  the 
men  of  the  European  community 
heret  Oh,  Valda,  if  you  could 
know  what  scoundrels  some  of  them 

"Yea,  yea,  I  believe  it»  and  I  don't 
want  to  know  them  at  aU.  Why, 
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P&sha,  jou  know  that  it  la  impos- 
nHo,  uul  it  ig  only  my  croaanew  that 
made  me  ever  think  of  sach  a  thing. 
Fou  know  what  a  honor  I  have  of 
bein?  seen  by  any  man,  don't  yon, 
MademoiBeile  ? " 

Margaret  Biuiletl.  8he  was  takiug 
very  little  part  in  the  conversation 
thia  evening ;  bat  aome  inatinot  told 
her  that  Vaida  waa  glad  of  her 
presence,  so  she  stayed  on,  though 
it  was  gottinsr  ver}'  latf». 

•'You  liiivo  in<ieo<i/'  slie  said.  "  Tt 
"Vim  the  liriit  Hurprine  of  iny  arrival 
to  see  you  dack  down,  and  hide  your 
laoo  hehind  Uttle  DjemAl-ed-Din'a 
akirts,  when  I  entered  yoor  house  at 
Oonatantinople  with  the  porter  behind 
nie  carrying  my  k^frcrnijp.  T  think 
it  amountg  to  a  mania  with  you, 
H&nem." 

The  Piyha  looked  weU  pleaaed. 
"Well,  as  it  happena,  that  ia  for- 
tunate fcr  her.  It  would  be  very 
ditficult  for  a  Turkish  lady  of  my 
wife's  rank  to  break  through  our 
custom  in  that  rcs|)ect.  .Slie  could 
not  du  it,  and  keep  her  good  name ; 
and  that  I  know  Yalda  would  not  he 
propared  to  forfeit.'' 

"No  indeed,  never  1"  aaid  Valda 
vehemently.  "  Sooner  would  I  tie 
a  stone  round  my  neok,  and  throw 
myself  into  the  Nile." 

"Well,  I  hope  yon  will  never  be 
rednoed  to  anoh  a  deaperate  alterna- 
tive aa  that,**  remarked  the  Flaha 
Bmiling;  "but  I  don't  want  yon  to 
die  of  e^inui  citluf,  cind  as  you  seem 
for  the  moment  to  bo  n  little  snrf^'ited 
with  the  society  of  your  own  sex,  I 
must  find  you  some  other  amusement. 
What  do  you  say  to  my  taking  a  box 
at  the  opera  for  yomt  There  is  a 
very  good  French  a>mpany  playing 
this  winter,  and  there  you  oan  aee  a 
good  deal  without  being  seen.'* 

"But  how  can  Mad;i.mc  avoid 
being  aeen  at  a  bos  at  the  operaf 
naked  Margaret  aa  Yalda  waa  Aent, 


"Oh,  there  are  special  boxes  for 
the  Tnrkiah  ladies ;  all  those  en  the 
ri^t  hand  aide  of  the  theatre  in  the 
aeomid  tier  have  got  wire  grilles,  that 
you  can  see  throucfh  quite  mcII,  but 
which  effectually  j>revent  anyone  be- 
hind them  from  being  viaible.  You 
have  never  been,  Mademoiselle  ? 
Well,  yon  most  go  with  my  wiia; 
you  will  be  the  beat  poaaible  ^psffoa 
for  her." 

"  It  in  very  kind  of  you,  Pasha," 
said  Val<la  doubtfully,  "  hut  it  will 
be  a  <x>nsiderable  expense,  I  am  afraid, 
and  I  don't  know  that  for  me  it  will 
be  worUi  it.  I  went  several  timea 
with  Nazla  Hnneni  last  winter,  and 
I  don't  think  I  enjoyed  it  much. 
The  actors  spoke  so  quickly,  and  I 
could  not  understand  what  it  was  all 
about." 

"Yes,  hot  you  did  not  know 
French  then  nearly  as  well  as  yon 

do  now,  and  N&zla  H&nem  is  ao 
stupid  ;  she  doesn't  understand  a 
word,  '^o  «]ui  could  not  exjtlain  to 
you.  1-iui  with  >Al^lde^loi^5<*l!e,  you 
will  see,  it  will  be  very  diiferent. 
I  am  sore  yon  will  boUi  enjoy  it 
very  maeh,  and  in  the  evening  there 
can  be  nothing  to  prevent  yoor  going 
out.    I  will  see  about  it  at  once." 

Margaret  took  up  that  day's  num- 
ber of  Thk  Eoyptian  Gazeitk,  to 
see  what  plays  were  going  on,  and 
the  Piaha  entered  into  an  enthn- 
aiaatio  description  of  one  that  he 
had  seen,  oalled  La  Marraine  dk 
Shabrlib  which  turned  out  to  ho 
Charley's  Aunt  in  French  i;arb. 
The  funny  scenes  in  it  that  he  and 
Margaret  recalled,  and  their  laughter 
ever  tiiem,  amused  Yalda,  and  the 
Pasha'a  delight  in  her  recovered 
spirits,  and  the  devotion  with  which 
he  watched  her  were  touching  to 
witness. 

it  was  nearly  midnight  when 
Margaret  at  laat  roae  to  go,  and 
Yalda  uttered  an  eKdamation  of 
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concern  as  she  noticed  the  tune.    **  I 

had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late/'  the 
said,  "and  I  am  afi-aid  it  will  bo  very 
cold  and  dark  for  vou  to  cross  tlio 
garden  to  get  to  yuur  ruoui.  I  will 
■end  ft  ilMre  to  attend  you,  and  she 
omu  mnj  a  lantern.  Have  you  got 
a  warm  wrap  to  pnt  on  t " 

"Hadn't  yon  better  go  through 
the  n'hTmlfikl"  suggested  the  Pflsha, 
"The  corridor  runs  all  round  the 
square  the  whole  way  to  your  room, 
•od  tiiat  wiU  wve  you  from  having 
to  go  ont  at  alL  I  wiU  lend  yon  my 
kejs  with  pleenira  if  yo«  oare  to 
accept  them." 

Ho  spoke  laughincfly,  and  Valda 
looked  at  Margaret  with  a  smile,  as 
if  she  did  not  expect  her  to  take  the 
oflfor  Mrioosly.  Bat  Mai^garat  had 
oanght  a  diill  mora  than  once  tiuongh 
going  ont  into  the  night  air  in  thia 
WRY,  and  was  glad  of  any  fihani?ft  to 
eecape  the  nsk  of  it. 

"  Is  there  really  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  go  that  way  ?  "  she  asked 
enquiringly.  **  Of  ooone  I  ahotild 
not  like  to  do  anything  nah,  but  I 
suppose  the  gentlemen  would  be  all 
safely  shut  into  their  rooms,  and  if  I 
(lid  bnppen  to  meet  one  of  them,  he 
would  not  say  anything  to  lue  " 

"  Of  course  he  would  not,"  said  the 
FAsha  laughing.  "Yon  can  perCeetly 
well  go,  and  you  are  not  likely  to 
meet  anyone  at  such  a  late  hour  as 
this.  It  is  only  the  bedrooms  of  the 
aeldmlek  that  are  in  that  wintr,  ntid 
their  occupants  will  all  be  locked  in 
and  asleep.  They  might  be  rather 
astonished  at  seeing  a  lady  passing 
through  if  they  were  about;  bnt  I 
will  explain  to  them,  so  that  you  can 
always  go  or  come  that  way  Tt  will 
bf»  convenient  for  you  if  the  weather 
siiQuld  be  bad,  or  if  you  have  a  cold. 
I  will  get  duplicate  keys  made  for 
yon,  and  in  die  meantime  hera  ara 
mine,  to  which  you  are  very  wel- 
oome."    He  took  them  up  from  the 


writing-table,  where  they  were  lying 
with  his  watch  and  chain  and  other 

thing*?  otit  of  biH  pocket.  "This,"  he 
said  as  be  banded  tbeui  to  Margaret, 
"  thi8  little  key  opens  the  door  at 
Uus  end ;  that  largw  om  ctgeaa  into 
the  unused  hall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square;  and  this  third  one,  with 
curious  wards,  will  let  you  through 
out  of  that  into  the  corridor  which 
leads  past  your  room  and  those  of  tlio 
other  ladi^  You  are  very  safely 
looted  off  from  the  men,  you  see !  ** 

"Bonne  ovenlurs,  Hademoiselle ! " 
Valda  oa]le<I  out,  as  .Margai-«t  was 
departini^  and  looking  back,  she  saw 
a  mischievous  gleam  of  laughter  in 
those  lo\ely  eyes.  She  only  smiled 
back,  and  went  out  into  the  wide 
oorridor,  vhioh  ran  like  an  immenae 
antechamber  all  the  length  of  the 
south  wing ;  but  befc«e  she  had  taken 
many  steps,  the  P&sha  came  hastening 
after  her.  "  You  are  not  afraid, 
Mademoiselle  i  You  would  not  like 
me  to  come  with  you  ? " 

"Oh  nOk  thank  you,  Fftdbai  I  am 
not  in  the  least  alhiid.  Why  should 
I  he  ? " 

"  WvW,  yon  must  have  a  candle  at 
any  rate.  It  is  all  dark  in  there.  I 
intend  to  have  the  electric  light  all 
over  the  palace  before  long,  but  I 
cannot  get  the  men  to  come^  and  at 
present  it  is  all  in  darknras.  Here, 
take  thia  candle  of  mine  that  I  always 
use.  You  can  bring  it  Imck  in  the 
morning."  An  old  fashioned  silver 
candlestick  with  a  long  wax  candle  in 
it  was  stajiding  on  a  table  in  the  hall, 
and  he  took  it  up  and  lighted  it  for 
her.  "You  are  quite  sure  that  you 
do  not  feel  nervous  f  Ah  t  you 
English  people — you  have  no  nerves 
— well  then,  boti  »oir  I "  And  hand- 
ing her  the  candle  with  a  courteous 
inclination,  he  turned  back  to  rejoin 
Yalda. 

Margaret  went  on  hei-  Av  av  smiling 
a  little.   The  Pisha's  beautiful  man- 
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nem  oontraatod  mther  strangely  with 

the  Oriental  carelessness  of  his  attire. 
Hi'^  fiiJit  ;ict  wlien  he  entered  tlio 
hnrim  invariably  was  to  discard  the 
li;»lit  twet*<l  suit  tliat  he  wore  oat  of 
doors  and  to  iiivei»t  himself  in  a  llow- 
ing  dreoaing-gown  of  purple  ailk ;  and 
this,  with  hiB  crimaon  terftlbA,  and 
the  flap[)ini^  yellow  slippers  without 
heels  that  he  loved,  made  him  Ux>k 
ver)    Oriental  indeed.    Without  his 
fez,  ur  a   night-cap,   Margaret  had 
never  seen  him, — he  had  explained  to 
her  that  Tarldah  etiquette  with  regard 
to  the  covering  and  nnoovering  of  the 
head  is  in  eacaet  opposition  to  English 
customs — nnd  she  was  by  tins  time  so 
used  to  his  appearance  within  doors 
that  she  hardly  noticed  it.  Some- 
times,  however,  die  was  straek  bj  Its 
picturesqneneSB,  and  she  oould  not 
help  smUing  to  herself  as  she  recalled 
his  appearance  in  the  scene  she  had 
just  witnessed ;   yet    she  had  been 
more  touched  than  amused,  and  the 
siuile  faded  from   her   face  as  she 
thought  ol  it   She  was  still  mvsing 
over  it  when  she  passed  the  garden* 
stairs  and  came  to  the  little  door 
above  loadiiif,'  Into  the  iit  l<hiJ>l-, 

The  ])ahno  was  very  inconveniently 
and  wttiitefuily  built  in  the  form  of  a 
great  rectangular  parallelogram,  with 
a  break  between  the  south  wing  and 
the  main  blodc  of  the  building,  where 
the  reception  rooms  both  of  the 
Heldmiik  and  the  hartm  were.  From 
Valda's  rooms  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  cross  the  garden,  or  to 
go  through  the  o(nrridor  running 
through  the  west  block  of  the  palace. 

Margai-et  had  never  been  into  this 
part  of  the  seldmlek  before,  and  when 
the  latched  door  clicked  behind  her, 
and  she  found  herf»elf  nlone  in  the 
gloom  of  the  far-Htretchiug  corridor 
she  felt  for  a  moment  a  little  unoom- 
fortable. 

To  the  left  of  the  corridor  were 
some  unused  rooms  looking  on  to  the 


garden  of  the  Aortm,  and  these  were 
always  kept  jealously  locked,  as  she 

knew ;  but  on  the  right  was  a  long 
line  r.f  doors  l)elonging  to  the  bed- 
rooms ot   the  friends,  relations,  and 
dependents  of  the  Pasha,  strict  Turks 
eveiy  one  of  them.   The  doors  were 
all  dosed,  and  tiiefe  was  not  a  glim- 
mer at  light  to  be  seen  under  them. 
The  corridor  wa«5  perfectly  (juiet  and 
deserted  ;    Imt    the    air    felt  heavy 
and  close  like  that  of   some  vault 
never  entered  by  living  humanity, 
and  Margsret  felt  her  heart  begirming 
to  be^t  uneomfortably  fast.    She  felt 
inclined  to  turn  back,  and  go  down- 
stmrs  across    the    garden    as  usual 
rather  than  run  tlie  gauntlet  of  all 
those  closed  doors ;  but  her  own  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  the  thought  of 
what  she  would  have  to  say  to  the 
Pasha  in  the  morning,  prevented  her 
from  doing  this,  and  she  i-esolved  to 
make  a  run  for  it.    She  flew  swiftly 
and  noiselesbly  aloni;  the  narrow  strip 
of  carpet  thai  tau  aiong  the  middle 
of  the  wide  passage,  and  never  stopped 
until  she  had  kicked  heradf  into  the 
unused  vestibule  at  the  end.  Then 
she   went   on   more  leisurely ;  and 
laughing  at  her-self  for  her  groundless 
fears,    eventually  reached   her  own 
room    without   misadventure.      "  I 
shall  not  be  so  nervous  another  time^" 
thought 

CHAPTEB  Vm. 

It  was  Christmas  Day, — Christmas 
Day  in  the  City  of  Sunshine;  and 
palace  and  mosque,  street  and  garden, 

— the  houses  with  their  mysterious 
latticed  windows  jutting  from  settings 
of  slender  marble  columns,  and  the 
crimson  poinsettias  and  tall  j)alms 
overtopping  the  jealously  guarded 
grounds  of  the  Pishas, — all  were 
steeped  in  the  intense  splendour 
of  the  Egyptian  sunlight  The  wide 
streets  of  the  Esb^kLji  quarter  of 
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tlio  city  were  tlirown  into  flickering 
shade  by  their  luiii;  avenues  of  spread- 
ing acacias ;  but  in  every  direction 
some  long  straight  road  branched  off 
to  Uie  outskirts^  disclosing  »  fresh 
yiBta  ai  misty  beanty,  —  a  white- 
domed  mosque  shininc:  golden  in  the 
purple  distance,  or  a  single  slendfr 
palm-tree  outlined  against  a  narrow 
strip  of  blue  sky. 

A  moniing  walk  through  the  stveets 
of  Cairo^  before  the  white  heat  of  the 
day  has  begun,  while  tiie  air  is  still 
fresh  and  the  colours  stUl  vivid,  is  an 
enchiintint^  and  exhilarating  experi- 
ence ;  antl  Margaret,  who  vf&s  on  her 
way  to  the  early  celebration  at  the 
English  church,  walked  as  if  on  air 
through  the  quiet  streets  tiiat  were 
so  much  plcasanter  now  tlian  they 
would  be  later  on,  when  the  throng  of 
carriages  and  fashionable  folk  would 
begin  to  flow  through  them.  .She 
had  taken  a  holiday  for  the  day,  and 
haying  breakfasted  with  some  Eng- 
lish friends  who  lived  in  the  Teufikieh 
quarter,  not  far  from  the  English 
church,  was  now  on  her  way  with 
them  to  the  morning  serrioe  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  church  was  always  crowded  at 
this  aerrice  by  a  fashionable  congre- 
gation compoaed  of  the  English  and 
American  residents  and  visitors,  and 
to-day  it  was  full  to  overflowing. 
The  indefatigable  orderlies,  whose 
business  it  was  to  show  strangers  to 
the  unreserved  places  in  the  side 
aisles,  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  all  tiie  applicants 
for  places,  and  Margaret  found  her- 
self separated  from  her  friends  and 
packed  away  among  some  very  smart 
people  in  one  of  the  front  rows  of 
reserved  seats.  The  service  had  be- 
gun, and  the  church  was  filled  with 
the  triumphant  notes  of  the  organ 
rising  above  the  voices  of  the  dioir 
in  our  English  Song  of  Victory,  the 
T«  Jhum,  In  that  sub-trofncal  climate^ 


with  every  window  in  the  church 
thrown  open  to  mitigate  the  heat, 
and  with  palm-branches  and  exotics 
for  deo(M«tion,  there  was  little  to  recall 
the  associataons  of  the  festival;  but  the 
service  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  going  tip  from  thousands  of  holly- 
decked  oliurchea  in  the  mother-country 
far  away,  and  Margaret  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  it.  The 
chancel  was  beautifcd  with  masses  of 
white  and  erimson  f^awen,  tall,  slender 
arum  lilies,  and  blood-red  hybiscus, 
while  every  arch  was  outlined  with 
long,  slender  palm-branches  more 
graceful  llian  any  flamlxjyant  mould- 
ing. What  attention  Margaret  had 
to  spare  from  the  service  was  taken 
up  by  all  this  loveliness.  She  did 
not  notice  the  people  round  her,  and 
she  did  not  know  that  she  was  sitting 
next  to  a  person  whom  she  had  cause 
to  remeiiil  rr. 

He  w  ai>  a  Uill  man,  young  and  of 
distinguished  bearing,  with  r^^olar 
and  commanding  features  as  unmis- 
takably English  as  were  his  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair.  He  was  dressed  in 
plain  clothes  to-day,  insleatl  of  the 
splendid  Khedivial  uniform  in  which 
Margaret  had  first  seen  him ;  but  if 
she  had  happened  to  glance  at  his 
fftce  she  could  not  have  mistaken  him; 
he  was  Djemal-ed-Din's  hero. 

This  stately  personage  was  not 
likely  to  bestow  much  attention  upon 
a  neighbour  like  Margaret  Grey.  He 
could  scarcely  avoid  noticing  her  late 
and  unwelcome  intrusion ;  but  in  the 
neat  little  figure  dressed  with  unpre- 
tending sobriety  in  Quaker  grey,  it 
was  impossible  that  ho  should  recog- 
nise the  English-speaking  Turkish 
lady  whom  he  had  seen  at  Ghesireh, 
and  he  did  not  bestow  a  second  glance 
upon  her.  Her  entrance  was  un- 
welcome because  in  an  overcrowded 
church,  with  the  thermometer  at  86" 
in  the  shade,  a  vacant  space  beside 
one  is  more  to  be  desired  than  mudi 
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beanijr  and  many  diamonditi  and  this 
girl  liad  nathor  djamondii  nor  beanty. 

Her  appearance  was  euunently  re- 
Sf^ctahie  ;  but  that  was  a  branding 
epithet  in  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  To  be  disreputable  might 
not  be  precisely  an  object  of  ambitiott» 
hat  to  foi^  all  pretonaionB  to  stylo 
ao  &r  aa  to  inonr  the  aooQaatkn  of 
respectability  was  to  place  onowlf 
outside  the  pale. 

Djemal-ed-Din's  hero  had,  in  virtue 
ui  ilia  friendship  with  a  member  of 
the  Britiah  Agency,  a  right  to  occupy 
a  seat  very  seldom  wanted  bj  ita 
actual  owner,  and  he  was  to  be  seen 
there  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  a 
regularity  that  did  credit  to  liis  train 
inj^.  In  reality  there  was  not  a  scrap 
of  credit  due  to  iiim,  from  the  religious 

point  of  view  at  leaat.  He  oame  to 
ehuxdi  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  time  to 
Kimiftlf  in  the  midst  of  plea^sant  sur- 
ronndin^ ;  and  ho  liked  to  look  at 
pretty  fat«'s  and  shining  coils  of  hair, 
at  remarkable  hats  and  silks  and 
satimi,  with  the  aoent  of  flowers  and 
the  charm  of  muaio  in  tiie  air.  He 
looked  veiy  reverent  and  devout,  but 
he  did  not  take  in  one  word  of  the 
service,  and  the  witisfaction  which  it 
afforded  him  was  purely  sensuous  and 
aasthetic.  There  wan  one  decidedly 
pfetty  girl  with  a  maaa  of  fiir  and 
flidfy  hair»  and  a  piquant  little  profile 
under  an  immense  hat  piled  vp  with 
all  the  flowers  of  the  greenhouse,  of 
whom  an  excellent  view  was  obtain- 
able from  hi>s  seat  ;  and  thou_i;h  his 
admiration  wan  of  a  cool  and  critical 
natmie^ahe  was  an  attmetion  oonnting 
lor  aomething  in  the  mixed  motivea 
that  drew  him  so  regularly  to  his 
place.  But  to-day  he  scarcely  glance<l 
in  her  direction.  She  was  looking 
particularly  fetching;  (as  she  herself 
would  have  termed  it)  in  a  dress 
of  ereamy  whiter  with  astooishing 
bntterfly  erections  of  lace  and  beads 
on  her  sbookian^  and  her  hat^  which 


was  a  more  daring  oombinatioB  of 
ooloiir  than  tiie  smartest  of  all  the 

gay  flower-gardens  around  her,  seemed 
to  cry  out  to  be  looked  at ;  but  all 
her  smartness  and  all  her  prettiness 
were  to  day  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of 
th»  person  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  principally  intended ;  they  were 
eelipsed  by  •  memory. 

It  was  strange  that,  sitting  next  to 
Marjj:aret  and  never  once  heedinj:^  her, 
there  should  Ik?  a  man  who  wo^j  think- 
ing of  her  all  thi\>ugh  the  service,— 
of  her*  and  of  that  other  Turkish 
lady  whose  wonderful  beauty  was  like 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  so  dazding 
tliat  to  the  eyes  that  had  gazed  upon 
it,  lessor  lii,'iit.<i  must  suffer  eclipse. 

It  had  l>een  but  for  a  few  inoinents 
that  he  had  seen  that  face;  but  the 
impression  of  it  had  besn  so  deeply 
printed  upon  his  mind  tiiat  it  was 
as  vividly  present  to  him  now  as 
it  had  been  in  the  moment  when 
he  had  j.,'allo|ifd  j-way.  Sine:**  then  he 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  that  face 
Mid  those  eyes,  and  he  had  wished  to 
think  of  nothing  elae.  The  incident 
had  made  an  extraordinary  impre8siaii 
upon  him ;  and  even  if  it  had  not 
been  so  remarkable  in  itself,  it  had 
left  him  with  a  souvenir  that  wouki 
have  efii^tually  served  to  prevent  him 
from  forgetting  it.  He  rode  atraigbt 
home  from  Oheatreh  that  afternoon 
without  8t<^ing  to  speak  to  anyone, 
and  he  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  dusty  splendour  of  his  rooms  at 
tiie  'Abdin  Palace  in  an  inexplicable 
turmoil  of  spirit,  when,  chancing  to 
take  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  po^et^ 
he  saw  something  fiill  to  the  ground 
with  a  daziling  flash  of  light.  He 
picked  it  up, — a  mai^nificent  diamond 
star,  of  strange  and  beautiful  design  ; 
a  constellation  of  starry  stones  that 
flashed  and  glittered  with  all  the 
eoloors  of  the  rainbow.  Where  did 
it  come  from,  what  did  it  meant  He 
knew  of  oourse^  so  aoon  as  the  first 
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moTnciit  of  b(»\vil(lormeiit  was  over, 
that  it  mu8t  somehow  liavp  come  to 
him  from  the  child  ho  had  held  in  liis 
onus ;  but  that  the  circumstance  liad 
not  hem  aoddental  did  not  oocnr  to 
him.  He  oonld  not  eo^lam  it,  but 
the  fact  remained,  and  tiie  evidence 
of  it  wiis  in  his  hand,  nparklil^,  flash- 
ing, very  n^il  and  tangible. 

He  8tai*c<l  at  it  as  if  stupefied  for 
some  moments,  and  then  the  recog- 
nition of  the  valoe  it  had  for  h^ 
leaped  suddenly  into  his  mind.  It 
was  a  link  that  would  serve  to  bring 
him  once  more  into  the  radius  of  tlio 
light  that  had  shone  so  suddenly  and 
ao  blindingly  across  his  path.  An 
object  oi  such  value  as  this  must  ua- 
qoeetionably  be  restored  to  its  owner, 
and  it  waa  his  paramount  duty  to 
seek  her  out  with  that  purpose.  Thus, 
what  would  oth<M•v^  i'^c  have  been  n 
meaninjjless  episixle,  a  men'  {lassing 
of  ships  in  the  night,  might  lead  to, 
— ^whi^f  He  did  not  panae  to  let 
lumself  think.  He  only  knew  that 
he  wanted  to  see  tiiat  beautifu]  face 
again ;  his  whole  soul  was  concen- 
trated in  the  desire  to  see  it,  and  to 
know  tlic  chanaing  peisunality  that 
must  exist  behind  it,  and  beyond  that 
he  did  not  look.  How  was  he  to 
aooomplish  tiiia  purpose  t  In  what 
way,  by  whofif  ms?  And  then  he 
remembered  llie  other  lady,  tlio  ladv 
who  had  spoken  to  liim  with  an  accent 
so  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
appearance.  She  was  an  English- 
woman,— of  that  he  was  oonvinoed; 
no  native  inmate  of  a  Turkish  harim 
oonld  have  spoken  in  a  moment  <rf 
urgency  like  that,  in  such  a  tone, 
with  such  an  accent.  She  was  a 
governess  or  companion,  and  the  lady 
with  her  must  be  the  daughter  or 
wife  of  some  rich  PAsfaa.  This  was 
a  clue ;  which  of  the  PAshas  in  Osiro 
had  an  English  governess  1  There 
were  several,  no  dnuVit,  },nt  whicli  of 
them  had  also  so  splendid  an  equipage? 


It  ought  not  to  l)e  difllcult  to  find 
out,  he  thought;  but  all  through 
the  wi't'k  he  had  been  enquiring  in 
vain.  lie  was  obliged  to  be  so  guarded 
in  his  questions  that  he  had  gained 
yvy  little  information,  and  he  was 
completely  at  a  loss.  He  was  blink- 
ing over  the  difTerent  cfovemesses  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  and  ail  the  time 
he  was  sitting  next  to  Uie  person 
whom  he  sought. 

The  swmon  was  over,— a  thought- 
ful and  powerful  sermon  which  had 
arrested  and  held  the  attention  of  the 
crowded  church  ;  and  the  white-haired 
priest,  in  his  white  rolus,  in  the 
carved  pulpit  decorated  with  wliite 
flowers,  stood  looking  over  the  packed 
array  of  smart  hats  and  bonnets  and 
brilliant  uniforms  below.  He  stood 
silent^  and  looked  at  them  witli  tired 
l)hie  eves  that  had  seen  sorrow,  and 
he  was  perhaps  tliinking  sadly  that 
many  of  the  eai-s  upon  which  his 
words  had  fallen  were  deaf  to  their 
message.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
read  widely  and  thought  deeply  upon 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  and 
ho  phirk^^fl  none  of  them  in  his  mr- 
mons,  He  jtreaclu^d  with  thelearnini; 
of  a  scholar  and  the  knowledge  ut'  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  subjects 
that  he  chose  were  such  as  really 
a£bcted  the  hearts  and  lives  of  hU 
liearers.  Tliere  were  many  more  men 
in  this  eonure^atiou  than  ai*e  u.sually 
to  be  seen  breaking  the  monotony  of 
feminine  frippery  in  such  a  gathering, 
and  the  church  was  a  real  centre  of 
help  and  inspiration  to  msay  people 
who,  in  the  strange  surroundings 
of  ft  foreijjn  land,  might  without  it 
ha\o  dritt<xi  fur  away  fnnu  the 
influences  of  Christianity. 

The  sermon  over,  the  people  stood 
up  to  sing,  but  Mai^;ant  sat  for  a 
moment  lost  in  thoughts  inspired  by  ^ 
the  preacher's  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Islam  ;  and  it  was  then  for  the  i 
flrst  time  that  she  caught  sight  of  the 
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iMktares  of  her  nflighbomr  on  the  nght 
The  lady  on  her  other  aide  had  et- 
traoted  her  attention  long  ago, — a 

rest1e<?H  arm  bearins^  a  irold  bangle, 
with  a  diamond  tlashing  in  tho  i.entro, 
liad  taken  care  of  tiiut — but  thu  tall 
finglishman  was  so  high  above  her 
and  so  close  that,  even  if  she  had 
been  indined  to  look  about,  she  could 
scarcely  have  glanced  at  him  without 
attracting  his  attention.  But  as  he 
stood  up  for  the  hymn,  and  she  re- 
mained for  a  moment  seated,  «he 
oanght  sight  of  hia  faoe,  and  was  at 
once  and  eflfeetnally  roused  ont  of  her 
abstraetion. 

She  stood  up  beside  him,  holding 
hex  hymn-book  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and  finding  no  voice  to  join  in  tho 
singing.     Who  was  he,  where  did  he 

come  from,  and  how  was  she  to  keep 
ont  of  his  way  f  Bvt  a  fsw  minntea* 
consideration  convincing  her  that^ 
though  she  could  not  mistake  liim, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be 
able  to  recognise  her,  her  nerves 
steadied  themselves  by  degrees.  She 
carefully  refiFained  from  glancing  at 
him  ai^ain,  and  when  the  service  was 
over  she  waited  until  he  had  gone  ont 
before  leaving  her  seat.  Anxiety  has 
sometimes,  however,  a  fatal  tendency 
to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  the  very 
precautions  that  Margaret  took  were 
the  meana  of  bringing  upon  her  the 
attention  she  was  so  anxioas  to  avoid. 

She  lingered  until  the  second  ser- 
vice luul  nlniost  begun,  and  then,  as 
she  did  not  want  to  stay  for  that, 
she  went  out  rather  hurriedly,  almost 
running  into  the  arms  of  a  num  ooan> 
ing  round  the  pillar, — the  very  person 
whom  she  desired  to  avoid.  He  was 
retracing  hia  steps  to  fetch  his  hjrmn- 
lM>ok,  which  he  had  left  Ijehind,  and 
the  expression  of  her  eyes  as  theii' 
glaa<»  met  his,  could  not  fail  to 
strike  him.  Where  had  he  seen 
those  eyes  before^  that  look  of  ahrink- 
ing  anrprise  and  dread  ?   Wh^r  did  it 
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seem  familiar  to  him  t  He  was  ronsed 
to  a  vagne  conseioiisness  that  aome* 

where  or  other  he  mu^>t  'have  met 
this  girl ;  but  he  could  not  remember 
where,  and  with  a  gesture  of  apolog}' 
that  she  did  not  wait  to  see,  he  went 
forward  on  his  errand.    Then,  as  he 
stooped  to  piek  up  his  book,  still 
pnsiling  over  her  strange  look  and 
maimer,  recollection  flashed  suddenly 
upon  him.    Those  English  eyes  that 
ho  had  seen  l)etweon  the  folds  of  the 
1/dshtndk  on  the  deserted  causeway  of 
the  Qheslreh  drive^^the  same  bright 
and  pifflrdng  gray  eyes, — the  same  ex- 
pression of  alarm  and  resolution — ^it 
was  she  !  She  was  the  English  gover- 
ness in  the  household  of  some  rich 
PsAsha,~dre<?'?,    tnanner,  a])pe;u"Hneo, 
everything  pointed  to  it;  and  she  was 
the  very  person  he  was  looking  for. 
He  must  see  and  identify  her,  and  if 
possible  speak  to  her  ;  and  with  that 
end  in  view  he  hurried  out  of  church. 
The  little    lady  in   <rrev  had  V)een 
swiillowed   up    in   the    crowds  that 
streamed  down   the   aisle,  but  she 
could  not  have  got  out  yet,  and  he 
waited  in  the  porch,  scanning  every 
person  who  went  psst.   He  did  not 
see  her,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Margaret  had  left  the  church  by  u 
side-door,  and  she  was  standing  wait- 
ing for  her  friends  among  the  roses 
and  hibifloua  on  the   other  side. 
When  they  joined  her,  she  went 
home  with  them  by  the  nearest  way, 
which  was  by  titr  ^'.irden  path  that 
led  past  the  Chureii  House  into  the 
Hue  Madaberi ;   and    thus  tlio  tall 
Englishman  who  was  keeping  watch 
over  the  other  entrance  waited  in 
vain. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  to  h^mftelf, 
when  he  saw  that  he  had  miased  his 
opportunity;  "I  noticed  iier  so  par- 
ticularly that  I  shall  be  able  to  de- 
scribe her,  and  it  will  be  odd  if  I 
don't  find  ont  all  about  her  in  a  very 
short  tunOi   Kow  that  I  have  my 
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diM,  I  know  irliece  to  go  lor  m- 
formatioD,  and  I  wiU  low  no  time 
ftboat  it,** 

CHAPTEB  IX, 

MAmauan  spent  Chiirtmas  I^y 
with  her  friends,  delightful  people, 
imfftilingfy  kind  and  hospitable^  who 
knew  everyhixly  and  went  every- 
where ;  and  it  occurrofl  to  her  that 
she  could  easily  find  out  from  them 
what  she  wanted  to  know  aboBt  her 
neighbour  in  churdL  At  deewrt^ 
after  the  time-honoured  English  Chriet- 
Dias  dinner  of  roast  beef,  plum- 
pu(Idinj»,  and  mince  pie«i,  h]i»>  ^-it 
revelling  in  the  jilcasant  .sriiM*  c)f 
contrast  with  the  conditions  of  her 
everyday  life,  and  m  die  Ertened 
to  tiie  sparkling  talk  abont  Gairo 
celebrities  going  on  around  her,  she 
felt  inclined  to  introduce  the  subject 
that  filled  her  mind.  But  she  did  not 
do  it  j  then^  was  the  chance  that  lier 
inquiries  might  implicate  Valda,  and 
after  ail,  what  did  it  matter  who  or 
what  he  wae)  It  wae  only  idle  corio- 
dty  that  fmnnpted  her  to  ask,  and  it 
was  better  to  run  no  risk  that  could 
be  avoided;  so  she  decided  to  keep 
silence. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
ahe  tetnnied  to  thepalaoe^ — latO)  that 
ii^  for  her,  lor  the  great  gatee  leading 
into  the  outer  garden  of  the  harim 

were  cl(j.sed  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
unless  she  had  nitwJe  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  slaves  tlu*ough  Valda 
H&nem,  as  on  the  rare  oocaaions 
when  die  went  oat  to  dinner,  Mar- 
garet always  made  a  point  of  being 
baek  before  dark.  This  evening,  how- 
ever, the  long  lines  of  lamps  in  the 
streets  were  all  lighted,  and  when 
Margaret  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
archway  in  the  colonnaded  bniiding 
auROvnding  the  outer  ooort  of  the 
palaee^  it  wanted  ^Toiy  few  minutea  to 
the  time  of  gMoe.   As  she  paaaed 


onder  the  hanging  lamp  that  ilared  in 

the  ardiwaj,  the  bowdb,  or  porter^ 
"w  ho  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  entrance  all 
day  lun^',  dart<Ml  out  of  the  little  den 
in  the  wall,  where,  in  the  evening,  he 
lurked  like  a  spider  in  its  hole,  and 
presented  Margaret  with  a  letter 
whidi  he  picked  np  from  a  dab  of 
atone  in  the  walL 

"  A  letter  for  Mademoiseno  ' "  he 
said  in  Arabic,  the  whit<'  twth  m  his 
picturesque  brown  face  dashing  out 
into  a  broad  smile  of  oongratalatlflA 
aa  he  aduted  to  give  it  her.  "It  haa 
jnat  oome^  and  it  was  brought  fay  a 
from  the  palace  'Abdin, — a  very 
grand        /  " 

Margaret  took  the  lelt<'»r,  only  par- 
tially comprehending  what  the  man 
said,  bat  she  saw  a  keen  look  in  hia 
eyes  as  he  watched  her,  and  she  re- 
gretted the  start  th  i-  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  as  she  glanced  at  the 
envelope.  It  was  addressed  to  Mndf"- 
vioin'Jh'  V Insi it ti.trlte  Anglawe^  with 
the  name  of  the  pala<%  underneath, 
and  the  dh«etion  waa  In  a  handwrit- 
ing that  she  had  never  seen  before. 
Margaret  guessed  instantly  whence  it 
came,  and  she  would  not  open  ?t  until 
she  was  safe  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room.  She  had  to  see  that 
Ujemal-ed-Diu  was  safely  iu  bed  iirst, 
and  after  that  Valda,  who  was  dttiog 
with  the  PAsha»  detained  her  for  & 
while ;  but  at  last  die  was  able  to 
turn  the  key  upon  herself  in  her  own 
room,  and  to  o|)ea  the  letter.  It  ran 
as  foUows : 

PtikdtKh^AMU'AMin,  Cairo, 

Decemfn'r  25. 

Captain  Fitzroy  presents  hia  oompli> 
ments  to  Miss  Qrey,  who  most*  he 
thinks,  bo  one  of  the  two  ladies  who 
were  walking  in  yhJivtill-  in  the  Ghesireh 
drive  ou  the  aiteruooii  of  Friday  last.  A 
vdaaUe  cffnament  was  lost  upon  that 
occasion,  and  Cayitain  Fitzroy,  who  found 
it,  has  been  making  enquiries,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  it  to  its  owner.  If  he 
is  right  in  his  ooDjeetaKe,  he  will  be  glad 
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to  hrar  from  Mis>.  Clrcy,  and  will  meet 
her  to-morrow  or  next  day,  at  any  place 
that  she  likes  to  appoint. 

That  was  all,  and  there  scemtid 
nothing  very  startling  in  the  concise 
and  guarded  words  of  the  note ;  yet 
it  ooBt  Margaret  a  ateepleas  night,  and 
when  the  mommg  came  she  was  8^ 
in  doubt  as  to  the  best  oonrae  fot-  hor 
to  take.  Tf  only  it  woro  possible  to 
put  the  letter  in  the  Fiuiha's  hands, 
explaining  everything  to  him  and 
leaving  him  to  settle  the  matter,  then 
all  wonkl  be  salB  ancl  aalasbctory; 
but  in  the  face  of  Yalda^s  express 
prohibition  Margaret  felt  that  she 
had  no  right  to  do  this.  Tt  seemed 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  bo  loyal  to 
them  both,  and  she  thought  o£  taking 
tbe  whole  responsibility  upon  herself 
and  teUing  Valda  notiiing  until  she 
had  sent  the  ICwigtial*  officer  about  his 
business  and  could  return  the  jewel 
with  tlie  news.  Thin  on  the  whole 
sotjuied  to  her  the  Haft  st  course,  and 
the  best  for  Yaida's  interests;  but 
to  heneilf  it  might  be  worse  tiwa 
unpleasant.  To  inske  an  appointment 
with  an  absolute  stranger  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  employers,  was  a 
sort  of  iiitri!;iie  that  was  utterly 
abhorrent  to  her,  and  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  the  dangers  and 
misunderstandings  in  which  she 
might  find  herself  involTsd.  If  the 
Pftsha  were  ever  by  any  chance  to 
come  upon  a  clue,  lie  would  folluw  it 
out  to  the  bitter  end  ;  and  MarL'?M-et 
had  not  lived  no  long  in  a  Turkisli 
household  without  realising  what  a 
terrible  thing  sospidoii  is  w^ben  it  has 
once  entered  into  the  Eastern  mind. 
She  shnddored  at  the  thoaght  of  ex- 
pasing  herself  to  its  working,  and 
told  herself  that  to  try  to  manage 
the  ailaii'  upon  her  own  account  would 
be  madness ;  yet  some  instinct  told 
her  also  that  to  speak  to  Yalda  about 
it,  to  show  her  the  letter,  and  thus 
ronawaken  in  her  the  unwholesome  ex- 


dtement  that  was  now  dying  out  lor 

want  of  sustenance,  was  an  expedi^t 
which  nuLrhtlejul  to  a  serious  calamity. 
Bomethiug  must  b©  done,  the  letter 
she  had  received  must  be  answered ; 
and  while  she  hesitated,  circum- 
stance^ as  it  so  often  does,  stepped 
in  and  took  the  deoiBion  out  ol  her 
hands. 

Marc^aret  made  her  appearance 
ne.xt  morning  with  heavy  eyes  and 
pale  looks,  and  Valda,  who  came  out 
to  sit  with  her  under  the  mandalines 
in  the  garden,  in  the  expeotati(m 
of  hearing  a  lively  aooount  of  her 
doings  in  the  town  on  the  previoua 
day,  was  ?»orelr  di<^appointed  by  her 
friend's  languid  manner  aivl  desultory 
talk.  XTalda  liked  to  hear  any  little 
bit  of  gossip  that  could  be  pidked  up 
by  anyone  going  into  tiie  town,  i|nd 
In  the  gay  doings  of  the  Snglish 
community  she  took  an  especially 
keen  interest.  Tinman  nature  is 
much  the  same  all  t)u»  world  over. 
In  Tuikish  harim  or  Loudon  drawing- 
room,  in  all  times  and  places,  from 
the  old  Ephesians  who  cried  to  Diana^ 
down  to  the  British  socialist  who 
reads  his  Dailv  CiiRONiri-E, — everv- 
where  wc  find  the  same  men  and 
Women  walking  t\w  earth  and  delightr 
iug  to  hear  or  tell  Home  new  thing. 

Margeret  did  her  best  to  saksfy 
the  demands  made  upon  her,  but 
she  was  not  in  the  mood  for  story- 
telling, and  her  accounts  lacked 
spirit,  Valda's  attention  wandered, 
and  silence  fell  between  them.  Mar- 
garet's thoughts  went  back  to  the 
subject  that  bad  been  occupying  her 
mind  all  the  time  that  she  had  been 
trying  to  talk,  and  her  omnpanion 
also  fell  into  a  reverie.  Perhaps 
some  wa\e  of  thought  found  its  way 
from  the  one  brain  to  the  other,  for 
when  Valda  next  spoke  it  was  about 
the  very  person  of  whom  Margaret 
was  thinking. 

**  MademcaseUe,'*  she  said  suddenly 
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^fovi  see  a  great  many  people  when 

you  go  out  into  the  town.  T>o  you 
think  that  yuu  will  ever  bo  likely  to 
meet  that  oilicer, — that  good  English- 
man who  saved  Uie  life  of  my  little 
Djemll-ed-Dmt  Have  you  ever  hMid 
anytfaing  •bout  hxmt"  Maigaxet 
started,  and  ooold  not  prevent  her- 
self from  changing  colour  under  the 
wiatful  gaze  of  the  jpreat  brown  eyes. 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
what  to  say,  and  Yalda,  seeing  her 
ocmfoaion,  goMsed  in  an  inetant  what 
it  meant.  "  MAdenxnaeUe^**  she  ez- 
elaimed,  sitting  np  on  her  oosliions 
with  a  strangely  alt^!t*d  expression, 
**3^ou  have  seen  him, — you  know 
something  !  I  see  you  do  !  Tell  me 
— oh,  tell  me  directly!  what  has  be 
saldtoyoat" 

"  He  has  said  nothing  to  me, — at 
least,  he  has  never  spoken  to  me," 
said  Margaret,  cheeking;  herself  sud- 
denly as  sho  thouLrht  of  the  letter. 

"  Did  you  see  him  yesterday  1  '* 
Yea,"  said  Margaret  unwillingly. 

•*0h,  Mademoiadlek  and  you  were 
going  to  keep  it  Imm^  from  me !  All 
the  other  tiresome  people  that  I  care 
nothing  about  you  have  told  me  of, 
and  all  the  time  there  was  this — 
but  where  did  you  see  him — what 
happened  t  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

**  It  was  only  in  ohnreh.  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  very  end  of  the  service 
that  I  saw  him.  Of  course  he  (hd 
not  notice  me  at  all ;  he  could  not 
possibly  have  recognised  me," 

"And  28  that  allt  Oh,  Made- 
moiaeUe^  I  know  it  is  not  You  are 
still  keeping  something  back  from 
me.  There  is  something  else,  and  it 
is  that  which  is  making  you  so  silent 
and  grave  and  unlike  yourself  this 
morning.  You  must  have  heard  from 
him, — yon  have  got  a  letter." 

Yalda  had  extraordinary  powers 
of  intuition,  and  Margaret,  knowing 
that  her  quick  intelligraoe  was  not  to 


be  evaded,  gave  up  the  attempt.  8ho 

glanced  at  l>jpmal-fMl-T)in,  who  had 
an  inconvenient  habit  of  wishing  to 
annex  for  scribbling  purposes  of  his 
own  every  scrap  of  note-paper  that 
oame  nnder  his  observation,  and 
seeing  him  safely  engaged  with  the 
little  slaves  who  were  endeavouring 
to  catch  blue  butterflies  under  his 
direct  ions,  she  drew  the  letter  out  of 
her  jxjcket.  "  I  got  it  last  night," 
she  said,  "and  I  have  been  torment- 
ing myself  about  it  ever  ainoe.  I 
did  not  want  yon  to  be  troubled,  but 

now  that  you  have  guasscd  " 

"Read  it,"  said  Valda  with  shining 
eyes ;  "  let  me  hear  what  he  says. 
Oh,  it  is  in  English, — then  translate 
it** 

Margaret  complied,  translating  into 

French  as  she  went  along,  and  Valda 
listened  with  parted  lips.  "You 
have  read  it  all,  every  word  ? "  she 
said,  when  Margaret  liad  done  ;  and 
only  partially  satisiitxi  by  the  a.s>)U- 
ranoe  that  she  reoelTed,  she  took  the 
letter  into  her  own  hands,  and  tamed 
over  the  page  as  if  she  would  fein 
have  read  it  for  herself. 

*'  C''  /n'iture,^'  she  murnnircd 

halt  to  herself.  "  .X^fiff-i'e  ptui  (/h>i 
c^est  belle  !  "  then  looking  up,  "  What 
do  you  think  Mademoiselle, — yoa  who 
can  read  the  dispositions  of  all  the 

world  from  their  handwritings, — 
wliat  do  you  say  of  the  character  of 
this  f^ntleman  ?  " 

Margaret  had  formed  her  conclu- 
sions before.  She  had  a  strange  in- 
stinct that  seemed  to  go  beyond  the 
set  rules  of  a  qnasi-science,  and  in 
that  bold  and  flowing  hand  with  large 
capitals,  strancre  upward  rlashes,  and 
ominously  thick  down-strokes,  .she  luid 
seen  characteristics  wliich  were  to  her 
the  signs  manual  of  a  very  rema4rk- 
able  and  redoubtable  personality. 
Pride  and  passion,  generosity  and 
impulsiveness,  oombined  with  indomi- 
table and  reckless  daring,  were  all 
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atraogely  held  in  check  Vy  an  iron 
strength  of  will  and  intense  reserve, 

and  the  handwriting  was  one  which 
would  have  arrested  llie  iittcntion  of 
any  professed  expert.  Margaret  had 
examined  it  with  considerable  mis- 
givings, hut  she  had  no  desire  to  foster 
the  interest  that  had  been  arou?4ed  in 
Valdai  and  she  therefore  kept  her  ob- 
servatioHH  discreetly  to  herself. 

"  You  see  he  wishes  to  arrange  a 
meeting  somewheie,  that  he  may 
restore  the  star,*^  she  said,  reverting 
to  the  subject  of  the  letter. 

"Yes,  you  must  meet  him,"  an- 
swered Valda  thoughtfully  ;  "  but 
where  i  The  Pisha  most  not  know 
of  it." 

"Oh,  Hanom,  if  you  would  only 

take  my  adiiee !  If  yon  would  he 
perfectly  frank  with  the  PAsha  abont 
it!"  said  Mavjgaret,  determined  to 
make  one  more  appeal.  "  Do  let  me 
persuade  you  !  Put  tlu-  matter  into 
His  Excellency's  h.inds  at  once:  tell 
him  simply  how  it  all  happened,  and 
let  him  settle  it.  He  will  believe  as, 
and  if  he  is  a  little  annoyed  ahont  it 
at  firsts  it  will  be  better  to  face  that 
than  run  the  risk  of  the  complicat  itms 
that  may  follow  if  we  go  on  with  thin 
secrecy." 

**  What  complications  1  "  asked 
Valda,  with  a  sudden  lightning  in 
her  eyes.    "  What  are  you  afraid  o^ 

Made^uoiselle,  that  you  should  speak 
to  me  ltk(^  this?  You  know  ^vllat 
barriers  hem  me  in  on  every  hide,  and 
my  own  sense  of  honour  is  a  better 
defence  to  me  than  any  barrier.  The 
PIsha  trusts  me^  and  so  may  3ron.  I 
shall  never  do  anything  ^t  oould 
possibly  bring  di^grac  c  on  him  or  on 
myself ;  but  T  cannot  tell  him  about 
this.  It  is  imptM*iiil)1t'  :  you  do  not 
nnderatand  what  you  arc  talking 
about  As  for  this  meeting,  it  can 
easily  he  arranged ;  nothing  oould  he 
easier,  and  then  the  whole  thing  will 
be  at  an  end.** 


"  I  hope  so^  I  hope  so  indeed  I  ** 

said  Margaret  fervently.  **  I  am  sure 
I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  the  end. 
But  where  do  you  propose  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  ? " 

**  Why  not  in  the  gardens  of  £sbd- 
kiaht  There  are  plenty  of  quiet 
nooks  there  where  you  could  see  him 
and  talk  to  him  without  fear  of  being 
disturbed.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and 
you  can  have  the  whole  day  free. 
What  more  natural  than  that  you 
should  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Eshftldah 
gardens?  Tou  write  and  tell  him  to 
he  at  a  certain  spot  at  a  owtain  tame^ 
and  the  thing  is  done." 

"  X  hate  the  very  idea  of  it !  "  said 
^Targaret  energetically.  "  T  have 
never  done  such  a  thing  iu  my  life 
before,  and  I  think  it  is  a  vulgar  and 
an  c»dious  business.  Why  should  I 
not  write  and  tell  him  that  a  meeting 
is  undesirable^  and  that  we  should 
prefer  him  to  pnck  up  the  star  in  a 
little  box  and  leave  it  with  the  porter 
directed  to  me,  as  he  did  the  letter, 
lliat  would  he  the  simplest  plan,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  do 
that." 

"He  will  not,"  said  Valda  with 
decision.  "  If  he  hat!  wished  for  tiiat 
he  would  have  suggested  it  himself ; 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  anybody. 
He  wishes  for  a  meeting  uid  I  think 
it  is  only  natural  It  will  be  no  good 
proposing  anything  else." 

"  T  am  sure  that  trouble  will  come 
of  it.  In  the  Eybekiah  gardens 
people  are  passing  through  all  iiay, 
and  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  notice,  that 
is  just  the  time  when  one  is  sure  to 
attract  it,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  know  that 
T  shall  make  a  mess  of  it  someliow." 

"  Well,  perhaps  a  public  plaee  like 
that  is  not  the  best^"  said  Valda 
refieetively.  "Some  stranger  might 
see  you  and  speak  about  it  aftor> 
warcL^  and  Oairo  is  sndi  a  plaoe  lor 
bad  tongues.    Our  own  people,  on 
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tlie  contrary,  arc  discreet,  and  they 
know  better  than  to  chatter  a^x>ut 
all  they  see.  Yes,  perhaps  ou  the 
whole  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
see  him  here.  The  PItoha  always 
goes  out  on  Simdays,  and  who  can 
tell  that  some  unlucky  chance  might 
not  take  him  to  EsbC'kiah?  Here, 
however,  it  la  ijuite  certain  tliat  he 
will  not  be,  and  nobofly  would  ever 
dream  that  anyone  who  came  to  see 
you  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  Yes,  it  had  hotter  be  here. 
Write  to  him  to  come  to  tiie  addmlek, 
and  ask  for  you ;  you  can  meet  him 
there,  and  take  him  to  tlie  outer 
garden  wheie  no  one  ever  f.'  es,  and 
where  }  ou  will  be  perfectly  s*.  from 
observation.  I  will  send  a  me^isage 
to  the  guards  that  you  have  my 
leave  to  take  your  friends  to  see  the 
gardens,  and  they  will  think  it  per* 
fectly  natural." 

"I  don't  like  that  plan  either," 
said  Margaret.  "  If  I  had  friends 
to  see  the  gardens  they  would  be 
ladies,  or  at  least  gentlemen  and 
ladies;  but  this  officer  coming  all 
alone, — the  guards  will  think, — really 
I  don't  know  what  they  will  think.** 

"They  will  think  that  you  have 
an  admirer,"  said  Valda  smiling,  and 
then  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  well, 
and  if  they  do,  what  d(X?s  it  matter! 
It  is  no  harm  for  you,  lucky  woman 
that  you  are.  You  can  meet  any- 
body that  you  like,  and  no  one  can 

say  you  nay,  while  I  "  she  broke 

off  suddenly,  and  then,  as  she  met 
Margaret's  grave  glance,  continued 
in  a  different  tone.  "Well,  never 
uund,  I  know  that  you  think  me  very 
discontented  and  nngratefu].  Now 
go  and  write  your  letter,  and  bring  it 
to  me  when  you  have  done,  tluit  I 
may  hear  what  you  have  said  before 
you  send  it." 

Margaret  left  the  garden  ;  but  she 
was  not  long  away,  and  Valda  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  to  see  her 


back  so  soon.     "  What,  you  have 
writt<»n  it  already  ?    Well,  you  have 
been  quick  !    "What  have  you  said  } " 
Margaret  read  out  : 


IfisB  Orey  begs  to  acknowledge  Captain 
Fitzroy's  note,  and  she  tlianks  him  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  the  matter. 
He  is  right  in  his  ooniecture  as  to  her 
identity,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  meet 
him,  to  receive  the  ornament  tiiat  he 
speaks  of.  n  it  is  oonvenkuit  to  him, 
will  he  kindly  call  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  ask  at  the  gate  for  *'  ^fjulemoisellc." 
He  will  be  t»hown  into  the  MeldmUkt  and 
she  will  come  to  him  there. 

"It  !>  \ery  short,"  objeeted  Valda, 
"  and  it  is  not  at  all  amiable.  You 
do  not  say  anything  about  me,  and 
you  speak  of  his  retstoring  the  btar  as 
if  that  were  a  matter  of  course.  Yon 
do  not  give  him  the  least  credit  for 
doing  it." 

"  Of  course  he  wishes  to  restore 
it,"  said  Margaret.  "No  man  of 
honour  would  ever  dream  of  keeping 
a  valuable  thing  like  that,  if  there 
were  any  possibility  of  restoring  it 
to  ite  owner.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course;  and  it  is  best  not  to  put 
down  in  black  and  white  any  un- 
necessary detail.  T  avoided  menti<jn- 
ing  your  name  on  purpose,"  she  <ulded 
firmly ;  "  I  thought  you  would  prefer 
it" 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  is  best. 
Very  well  thm,  send  that  letter. 
As  you  say,  it  is  safer  to  be  vague ; 
if  anyone  were  to  get  hold  of  that 

there  is  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  it. 
And  you  tell  me  that  English  people 
are  accustomed  to  stiff  letters, — his 
was  rather  stiff  and  formal  too^  wasn't 
itt  Send  it  then,  and  may  the  eye 
of  Allsh  protect  it  I  But  you  had 
better  post  it  yourself,  to  avoid 
accidents." 

"Margaret  went  out  in  the  after- 
noon for  that  purpase.  wluli  r»]emal- 
ed-i)in  was  asloep  and  \  aiua  engaged 

in  receiving  viritore.   It  was  ratiher 
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a  long  walk  to  the  po8t,  and  when 
ahe  rettumed,  flushed  and  ezhaiiBted 
with  the  heat^  Yalda'li  friends  were 

leaving.  She  met  thcra  coming  down 
the  marble  steps  in  their  white 
y^ifthmdks  and  black  mantles  on  their 
way  to  the  carriages,  where  their 
slaves  were  M-aiting  to  hand  them  in, 
and  when  she  entered  the  hall,  sh« 
fonnd  Yalda  there  alone^  dressed  in 
a  loosely'fltting  Turkish  gown  of  rich 
gold  and  green  brocnrle,  "  I  am 
going  to  mv  own  i-doiuh  to  see  if 
Djemal-ed-l>in  is  awake,"  she  fsaid. 
"Will  yoa  come  to  me  there  when 
jOQ  ha^  taken  off  your  things  t  I 
want  a  Uilk  with  yon." 

DjemAl-ed-Din  was  still  asleep  when 
Margaret  ivjoinod  his  mother,  and 
AyAosha  was  on  lier  knees  on  the 
door  by  the  side  of  the  couch  on 
whieh  the  child  lay,  waving  the 
mnadic  with  long  streamers  it  red 
horsehair  to  keep  the  flieH  away. 
Valda  beckoned  Margaret  to  follow 
her  into  the  next  room,  where  she 
settled  herself  upon  a  divan  by  an 
open  window.  "  Well,"  ahe  t^iiu, 
<*yon  have  sent  off  the  letter!  That 
is  good.  Tlien  to-morrow  he  will 
come.  And  now  what  shall  we  saj 
to  hinil  There  is  that  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
said/'  answered  Margaret  quickly. 
**We  must  say  that  we  thank  him 
▼efy  mneh  for  his  kindnesa  and  con- 
sideration, that  yon  are  very  grateful 
to  lum  for  saving  yonr  little  boy,  and 
tliat  you  are  glad  to  net  back  the 
star,  but  that  you  can  hold  no  further 
oommunication  with  him.  There  is 
notiiing  else  to  be  said.** 

Val(]a  looked  distressed.  "I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  going  to  be  so 
ungracious  to  him.  Mademoiselle ;  I 
wish  I  could  manage  it  myself.  He 
has  saved  to  me  the  only  tiea.<«ui'e 
that  I  oare  for  in  the  world,  my  little 
boy:  he  is  going  to  bring  back  this 
No.  474. — vaL.  urxiz. 


star,  which  no  doubt  he  thinks  I 
value  highly ;  and  you  will  receive 
him  in  your  stiff  English  way,  witii 
just  a  formal  word  of  thanks,  while 

you  show  by  your  manner  that  you 
are  longing  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
that  you  hope  never  to  »ee  him  again. 
That  is  not  what  I  wish," 

"What  do  you  wish,  HAnemt** 
admd  Sbrgaret  smously, 

"  I  wish  him  to  know  that  Turkish 
ladies  have  heMrts,  and  that  they 
know  liow  to  feel  and  to  be  grate- 
ful,'* auiiwered  Valda  impulsively.  "  I 
want  you  to  tell  him  that,  though  I 
can  never  wpbtk.  to  him  and  shall 
very  likely  never  see  him  again,  yet 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  has  done 
for  me.  His  countr^'men  galloped 
by,  desp^s^n^'  the  distrei>j»  of  the  poor 
Turkish  lady,  and  covering  her  with 
mud  and  dost^  but  he, — be  was  ^Sku- 
ent.  He  was  too  noble  to  do  that. 
He  picked  up  my  baby  from  undor 
the  horses'  feet  that  would  have 
trampled  him  to  death,  and  if  I  gave 
him  every  jewel  that  T  possess  I  could 
never  repay  imu.  Tell  him  that  I 
shall  never  cease  to  think  of  him  witJi 
admiratian  and  gratitude^  and  that  I 
shall  pray  every  day  and  every  night, 
so  long  as  I  Uve^,  to  beg  Allah  to 
reward  him." 

"  Dear  V  alda,  I  think  that  you 
overestimate  his  serviceti  a  little.  Of 
course  it  was  abominable  of  thooe 
tourists  to  ride  by  so  rudely  and  in- 
considerately, and  in  contrast  to  their 
behaviour  it  seemed  the  nicer  of  him 
to  stop  and  ])ick  up  DjemAl-ed-Din 
when  he  saw  your  alarm ;  but  I  don't 
think  the  child  was  really  in  any 
serious  danger,  and  to  the  English 
officer  it  would  seem  a  little  thing 
that  he  did.  He  would  be  astonished 
if  T  were  to  deliver  to  him  such  a 
message  a^i  that.     I  could  not  do  it.** 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  need  not  teJl 
him  quite  aU  that;  but  I  wish  you 
to  laikb  him  nnderatand  that  I  am 

B  B 
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fwUy  gratafoL  And  m  to  the  tUr, 
I  do  not  want  it  Imtk,    My  little 

DjemAl-ed-T)in  <;avo  it  to  him,  and  he 
can  kcpp  it.  Tell  him  that  T  should 
like  him  to  keep  it  as  the  token  of  » 
Turkish  lady  a  gratitude." 

Margaret  was  aghast  at  this  idea, 
and  she  made  no  effijit  to  contain  her 
dismay.  *'  Oh  Yalda,  that  will  never 
do  !  If  it  were  a  trtTial  omament  it 
might  not  perhaps  matter;  bat  thia 
ii  far  too  valuable  a  thing." 

*'  1\m>  valuable  I "  exclaimed  Valda 
in  great  indignaAioQ.  "YfhBt  is  it 
wor^  in  eompariaon  with  the  life  el 
my  baby  7  Not  ten  paras  !  Too 
valuable  !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
half  vahmWo  enough  •  nothina;  could 
be  valuable  enough  to  reward  him  for 
what  he  \\qa  done." 

Erom  tiiiB  poaition  Valda  wae  not 
to  he  moved.  All  that  Margaret 
oould  aay  about  the  wrong  to  the 
Plsha,  the  risk  of  misconstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  straii<^'er,  and  the 
danger  to  herself,  woii  without  eflect. 
Valda  insisted  tliat  the  jewel  was  her 
own  property,  and  that  the  had  a 
right  to  confirm  the  gift  that  Djem&U 
ed-Din  had  made. 

"  In  that  case  T  am  very  sorry 
that  T  have  sent  olT  the  letter,"  said 
Margaret.  "  If  I  had  understood  this 
before  I  wotdd  certainly  not  have 
oonaented  to  make  aay  appointoBent 
with  him.  The  only  object  in  bis 
coming  here  was  to  give  him  a  safe 
opportunity  of  restoring  tho  diamonds." 

"We  had  to  thank  him,  we  had 


to  explain  to  him  how  ii  happened,'* 
aaid  Valda. 

"That  could  have  been  done  per 
fectly  v.  cll  l>y  letter :  inil<-e<l  it  can  be 
done  stiii.  If  you  are  i-eally  dot  or 
mined  not  to  take  the  diamonds  back, 
I  had  better  write  and  say  so,  and 
tell  him  that  there  ia  no  need  for  him 
to  come  here  to-morrow.  He  will 
get  the  letter  in  time  if  I  write  at 
once.** 

Margaret  slipped  ofT  the  divan  as 
she  spoke,  but  Valda  Hprang  up  after 
her,  and  oanght  her  arm.  "No 
Mademotaelle^  no^  yon  are  not  going 
to  be  so  unkind  !  I  wish  you  to  aee 
him.  I  don't  want  you  to  write 
another  cold  unfeeling  letter  ;  I  want 
you  to  speak  to  him  yourjielf,  and  to 
hoar  what  he  says.  Then  you  can 
explain,  yon  Can  aee  what  he  ia  like^ 
and  yon  ean  tell  me  alterwarda.  Yon 
have  no  feeling  for  me,  no  sympathy  ; 
what  have  I  done  that  you  should  h& 
so  unkind?"  She  stopped  short, 
with  her  lips  quivering  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  she  turned  her  face 
away,  witii  diffioulty  suppressing  a 
sob. 

Margaret  was  ready  to  cry  herself, 

but  it  Wits  l)<»caus©  of  the  failure  d 
her  efforts  to  intluence  Va1«lj<.  Her 
remonstrances  had  been  liirowu  away, 
and  now  she  heard  the  Pasha's  step 
in  the  oorridor  ontside.  Valda  heard 
it  too,  and  her  face  changed  instantly. 
"  Mind,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  dash- 
ing awa}'^  her  tears.  "Kot  a  word 
to  thei'asha!" 
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It  is  more  than  oisfhty  years  ginee 
MaRRIAOK  was  pul)lislif(l,  iind  you  can 
buy  it  to-day  in  any  book-hliop  for 
fourpenoe  halfpeimy.    That  shows  at 
least  a  siiigiilarly  robust  poww  ol 
survival,  and   immortality  is  fre/Aj 
claimed  for  authors  wlio  h.ive  very 
miicli  less  to  show  for  it  tlian  a  lady 
who  has  aimiscd  iouv  generations  of 
readers.    If  she  had  been  content  to 
do  tliat,  li«r  Iabha  m^ht  net  aecm ; 
but  nnhappil J  she       poasened  with 
the  desire  to  convey  moral  inBtractaon, 
and  that  has  overlaid  her  humour  and 
her  genuine  faculty  of  creation  with  n 
dead  weight,  of  platitudt's  iiinlt  r  which 
they  must  iuevittibiy  aiiak.  x^Ieverthe- 
leaa  her  talent  was  sofficientiy  remark- 
able to  reader  her  an  appn^riate 
subject  for  a  memoir,  if  an  interesting 
ono  could  be  written;  and  the  fact 
that  she  belon'^cd  to  a  very  notable 
society, — the  litLle  world  of  EdinVturgh 
in  the  days  when  Edinburgh  held  the 
Great  Sfogidan  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  Whig  Review, 
might  well  have  led  one  to  hope  that 
the  interesting  memoir  miLrht  be  forth- 
comin*?.    Unfortunately  thi.s  anticipa- 
tion, if  anyone  formed  it,  has  not  been 
fulfilled ;  the  book  in  which  her  grand- 
nephew,  Mr.  John  Eerrier,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Doyle,  has  pat  together  her  correa- 
pondenoe  with  some  details  as  to  her 
life  and  family,  is  nearly  as  dull  as  it  is 
given  to  a  biograph}'  to  be,  exccjjt  for 
about  eighty  pages  of  really  citarming 

'  Mrr^TorR  axp  ronnrsroN'DEN^CF;  op  Sttsah 
Feruikk,  17bi-lboi ;  based  uji  iter  prwate 
correspondence  in  the  possession  of,  and  &>l- 
lected  by,  her  grand-nephew,  John  Ferrier. 
Edited  by  John  A.  Doyle,  Fallow  of  All 
Souls'  OoUflge.  With  pocteils,  Ixndon, 
1899. 


and  Iiigh-spirited  letters  written  by  her 
to  Miss  Clavenncr.  Tt  did  not  need 
a  large  volume  t<j  ostahlisli  the  fact 
that  Miss  Terrier  had  two  sides  to  her 
ofaaracter,  one  of  which  was  •^rn^fijng 
and  the  other  tbtj  emf^tioally  not, 
and  that  as  age  advanced  the  former 
disnppeared  ;  still  less  w  as  it  necessary 
to  display  at  such  iwrttfntous  Icni^th 
the  extreme  dulness  of  her  flt  cline. 
Still,  from  this  mass  of  material  one 
can  disengage  scnxie  pictore  of  the 
novelist  and  her  time. 

Susan  Ferrier  was  the  youngest 
child  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  the 
only  uiiniarried  daughter.  Her  father, 
James  Ferrier,  was  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  and  agent  to  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Argyll;  throngh  the  Duke's  interest 
he  was  promoted  to  bo  one  of  the 
Principal  Clerks  of  Session  and  thus 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  collcncfne  of 
Walter  JSc*.tt.  His  wife  died  in  1  797, 
and  from  onwuixis,  owing  to  the 

marriage  of  her  sbters,  Miss  Ferrier 
was  obliged  to  keep  house  for  him  till 
his  death  in  1829.  The  house  must 
liave  been  a  cheerful  one  enough  in 
t!ie  early  days  of  her  life  when  it  was 
full  of  the  young  people.  Burns  passed 
there  and  celebrated  the  charms  of 
the  eldest  Miss  Ferrier;  and  Sosan 
would  seem  to  have  been  partionlarly 
attaohed  to  one  of  her  broths.  Bat 
as  the  others  left  it,  and  as  old  age 
settled  down  heavily  on  her  father, 
the  homue  cannot  have  been  a  paradise. 
Old  Ferrier  was  a  taciturn,  hard- 
headed  Scotehman;  his  colleagues 
in  the  Session  House  called  him 
TJncie  Adam  in  his  last  days,  and 
the  Uncle  Adam  of  Thk  Inheritaxck 
would  certainly  have  been  "gey  and 
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ill  to  live  with ;  **  kindly,  no  doubt,  at 
bottom  but  harah  and  wintry.  The 

tie  which  bound  liis  daughter  to  him  so 
close  that  she  would  scarcely  stir  from 
his  side,  and  would  not  acrept  invita- 
tions to  visit  people  whom  slic  rm-Wi 
for, — not  even  tempted  by  chances  of 
maniage — ^waa  a  ^  of  duty  rather 
than  affection.  Neither  of  the  pab 
was  (Iciuonatrative;  Miss  Ferrier  felt 
that  she  was  necessary  to  her  father 
just  as  his  armchair  mi^ht  havo  been, 
not  perhaps  in'H*?ppnsable,  but  a  cir- 
cumstance of  life  wljich  he  counted 
on,  and  took  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
She  gave  np  her  existence  to  him  not 
in  any  spirit  of  sentimental  devotion, 
but  with  rather  a  grim  sense  of  what 
she  was  doinj,',  and  out  of  a  ha  i  d 
intellectual  c<jnviction  that  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do ;  and  her  gaiety  was 
crushed  out  in  the  process.  Probably 
to  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  was 
what  she  called  Scott,  amuiobU ;  but 
die  oeaaed  to  have  the  desire  to 
amuse,  and  became  more  than  a  little 
doubtful  whether  it  was  right  to  think 
at  all  about  amusement. 

At  all  events  that  is  how  I  account 
to  myself  for  the  lamentable  trans^ 
formation  that  took  place  in  Miss 
Ferrier.  Here  is  the  young  lady  in 
her  twenty  first  year  as  she  shows 
herself  in  a  letter  to  a  married  sister 
Mrs.  (,\)nncll  : 

X  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
invitation  and  still  more  lor  the  inauee- 

metif  you  liolJ  out  to  me,  but  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  go  quite  so  hw  in  quest  of 
a  husband.  I  think  you're  very  oold  in 
promising  to  inmre  me  one.  I  aRsnre 
yon  it's  more  than  most  people  would  do 
or  even  what  I  M'ould  do  iuv  myself.  I 
was  at  a  concert  a  few  nights  ago,  where 
I  was  somewhat  anuoyecl  hy  Widow  l^ell 
who  was  tliere  heading  Jour-and-twenty 
maiden*  ;  she  looked  so  queer  and  vulgar 
that  I  was  fain  to  fi^^'ht  shy.  Slv  came 
bobbing  along,  sticking  out  at  all  points 
and  places,  keys  and  coppers  jingling  in 
her  pockets,  led  in  triumph  by  a  fici^^tfid 
male  ereatnre  witli  a  lar;:^e  boiv-irin^ntr 
bound  in  blue  and  butf,  and  a  paii*  of 


pcagreen  upper  legs.  I  thought  I  Bhould 
have  swooned  with  shame  when  she 
stopped  and  star^  at  me. 

There  you  have  the  whole  point  <rf 
view  of  the  lively  youni:  woman, — • 
say,  Lady  Emily  in  Marriaoe — • 
whose  sense  of  the  ridiculous  entirely 
gets  the  bettor  <3i  human  kindness ; 
and  you  have  already  pretty  fully 
developed  that  formidable  power  of 
caricature  which  was  the  greater  part 
of  !Miss  Ferrier's  accomplishment. 
The  (leseiiption  is  exactly  like  a 
drawing  by  Gilray,  and  it  is  inter 
esting  to  note  that  she  cherished  an 
album  which  was  principally  adorned 
with  Gilrays  work.  Contrast  with 
that  letter  one  to  the  same  sister  but 
written  forty  years  later.  Tt  begins 
with  some  details  (tamely  uiven)  of 
a  fancy-fair  to  which  even  she  had 
been  dragged.  Here  is  the  last  sen- 
tence or  twO|  winding  up  a  catalogue 
of  costumes :  "  And  now  I  have  done 
my  part  in  the  millinery  line,  and 
hope  you  are  satisfied,  if  not  edified. 
Lady  McN.  has  a  masquerade  to- 
night and  E.  enacts  first  a  futhu-if*' 
and  then  a  queen ;  but  oh !  what 
folly  all  this  seems  and  is  I  Not 
gaiety,  real  gaiety — only  excitement^ 
its  vile  counterfeit" 

Old  Miss  Edgeworth,  nearly  twenty 
years  3Iis.s  Ferrier's  senior  and  a  pro- 
fessed moralist,  wa^i  about  the  same 
time  writing  endless  letters  full  of 
genuine  gaiety  and  ddight  in  the 
enjoyments  of  other  people.  It  is 
fair  to  remember  that  Miss  Ferrier 
in  her  later  years  was  afflicted  with 
an  ailment  of  the  eyes  almost  amount- 
ing to  blindness;  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Puritanism 
turned  to  bile  in  her  nature;  her 
satire^  whidi  b^^  with  an  intel- 
lectual contempt  for  fools  and  a 
keen  sense  of  superficial  absurdities, 
grew  moic  and  more  into  a  denun- 
ciation of  whatever  was  not  ascetic. 

However,  Miss  Ferrier  as  a  young 
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wontui  had  little  ol  tlie  Moetic  about 

her,  and  s]u>  aaw  not  only  the  whole 
ol  Edinbui^h  society  but  a  '^'H>d  deal 
of  a  wider  world.  She  writee  to  her 
brother  in  1610 : 

You  was  hardly  out  of  th<  .1  .  n-  before 
I  ft'lt  sick  and  went  to  b.  1.  but  "wn? 
obliged  to  rise  to  receive  tiie  i-.aird  of 
Makdougall  and  his  daughter,  a  great 
bnin[)'n.;  ml-s  in  :l  Muc  riding-habit; 
then  in  galloped  iieiii>ie  Muro,  so  that 
I  was  at  my  wite'  end  between  a  fine 
town  madam  and  a  rank  Highland  miss. 
Next  day  1  was  in  the  Elyjian  fields 
with  my  dear  doctor,  for  such  his  grounds 
really  axe,  and  vuu  may  buppose  his 
company  did  not  lei»en  the  delusion  in 
my  eyes. 

TliJit  is  thoroughly  typical  of  her 
surroundings.  Her  "dear  doctor" 
was  a  certain  Dr.  II.uiulLou,  who, 
Haya  Mr.  Ferrier,  still  clung  to  the 
drass  of  A  bygone  age,  the  cocked 
hat»  knee-breechea,  ehofr'backlest  Ac, 
and  ▼onld  neitlier  wear  gloves  nor 
caiTy  an  umbrella.  Miss  Ferrier,  it 
appears,  was  accustometl  playfully  to 
remark  that  he  "dispensed  with  gloves 
for  fear  of  slipping  the  fees,"  and 
tiiat  his  great  hat  made  the  nmbrella 
unnecessary,  Sttdi  waa  the  wit  of 
Edinburgh  in  its  great  pec^xL  But 
at  all  ovents  the  doctor  was  a 
chariK.'tri'  cvtni  in  a  society  al)i>und- 
ing  in  oddities  ;  and  another  contrast 
Miss  Ferrier  herself  notes,  that  be- 
tween the  Highland  Miss  and  Beaaie 
Mure.  Tliis  lady  waa  a  relative  of 
the  Argyll  family  and  a  constant 
inmate  of  their  housclmld,  where 
^liss  I'Vriicr  was  also  <»n  a  very 
friendly  footiiig,  thanks  to  her 
fother'a  busineBe-connection  with  the 
Duke  It  waa  at  InTerary  Caetle 
that  she  formed  the  principal  friend* 
of  her  life  with  the  Duke's 
grand-daugltter,  ^Tiss  Charlotte  Claver- 
ing,  and  from  thiji  connection  spraii>^ 
directly  her  enterprise  as  a  writer. 
The  Doke'a  aieter,  Lady  CSiarlotte 
Oampbell  (afterwardtt  Lady  Charlotte 


Buiy;  waa  abo  a  iio?eliBt>  and  in 
those  days  it  waa  the  esceptton  and 

not  the  rule  for  ladies  to  write. 
Lady  Charlotte  broui^lit  tli(>  con- 
tagion of  proof-sheets  into  that 
circle ;  Miss  Clavering  caught  the 
infection  and  transmitted  it  to  her 
friend.  At  what  date  «mct]y  the 
correspondence  between  the  two 
yntmg  ladies  bc^'an  is  not  clear,  for 
they  difl  not  date  their  letters  a«?  a 
rule,  ht!t  at  all  events  it  had  reached 
an  iaiuaate  stage  in  the  b^inning 
of  1808,  Miaa  Ferrier  being  then 
siz-and-twenty,  her  friend  aoine  yean 
younger,  and  "a  fine  dam-in lady" 
in  London.  There  is  a  deal  of  com- 
ment upon  contemporary  novels  in 
the  letters,  and  Miss  Claverini?  pro- 
mises poems  u£  her  own,  which  do 
not  Appear  to  arrive.  At  the  aame 
time  Hiss  Fecrier  la  noft  gultleai  of 
verse^  for  ehe  actually  bestowa  a  copy 
upon  John  Pliilpi^tt  Curran  who 
made  an  appcarane*'  in  Edinburgh 
ami  a  vast  imprtission  on  Susan's 
heart.  Moreover  as  the  letters  go 
on,  a  certain  amount  of  cheerful 
rhyming  creepa  in.  One  may  aa  well 
quote  a  aample  of  the  ooneepondenoe. 

I  sent  to  T^csi^ie  Mure  desiring  her 
to  surrt  niit  r  np  Jicr  cheap  glover  as  I 
looked  ui'on  hiiu  as  a  maon  moTC  deafar* 
ablp  thiii^'  th  in  a  dear  lover,  so  she  made 
answer  llmi  tihc  knew  of  no  cheap  man, 
but  she  directs  me  to  where  I  ooold  get 
gooil  gloves  lit  1^.  4(1.  [KT  pair.  Well, 
away  1  trotted,  resolved  to  become  haod 
in  glore  with  thia  pattern  glover.  So  I 
wwit  into  tile  dhop* 

Show  me  some  good  stout  ladles' 

fflovest**  <raoth  l ; 
Bo  ne  took  down  a  paroel  and  ^ve 

me  them  to  try ; 
I  picked  out  a  dozen  of  pain  and 

said,  "  Now  I'm  wdling 
To  take  all  these  if  you'll  give  me 

them  at  the  shilling'.  " 
Then  the  glover  clasped  his  handa 

nnr!  sakl :  '*  Madame,  I  declare 
I  could  not  sen  those  gloves  for  lesa 

than  three  ahillinga  a  pair.** 
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Bo  T  S  lid  :  "  I  was  told  you  had  veiy 

good  gloves  at  sucteenpence, 
Aim  your  asking  three  shillings  for 

these  must  be  all  a  pretence  .  ' ' 
Then  ho  brought  forth  a  hogs  bundle 

and  opened  it  out : 
"There,  madain,  ajre  the  gtovea  made 

from  tin  hide  of  a  nout, 
But  no  more  to  compare  with  the 

skin  of  a  kid  or  dog 
Than  tlie  )>ro:\^^t  of  a  chicken  to  the 

bcu;k  of  a  hog. " 
go,  having  nothing  to  reply  to  a 

siniiln  so  sublime. 
I  was  glad  to  sneak  off  and  say  I  would 

ocme  baek  when  I  had  more  Umc, 
And  I  awear  ^al's  ae  true  aa  I  am 

now  wiitmg  rime. 

Thero  is  a  strung,  broad  touuli  about 
•11  these  letters,  which  very  naturally 
snggeated  to  ft  literary  young  lady 
thftt  her  friend  had  it  in  her  to 

write  somctliing  el^  than  letters ; 
and  thoro  was  no  lack  of  leisure  avail- 
able. Mi*;H  Fcrrier  describes  graphi- 
cally enougii  iicr  own  occupations. 

I  am  busied  in  the  Art«  amd  SeietuM 

at  pre?:ont,  j.ipannin::^  old  boxes,  varnish- 
ing new  ones,  daubing  velvet,  and,  in 
short,  as  the  old  wives  say,  "  my  hands 
ncvt-r  out  of  an  iU  turn."  Tlu  n  by  \v»\y 
of  pastime  I  pli^  whist  every  night  to  the 
venr  death  with  all  the  fusty  dowagers 
and  musty  mousers  in  the  purheus — and 
yet  I'm  cdive  1  Praise  Im  to  oysters  and 
porter  I 

And  80  there  oanie  firom  Miaa  CSft'vw^ 

tn<:  t ! :  suggestion  thftt  the  two  should 
collaborate  by  means  of  the  post ;  and 
she  enclosetl  the  outline  of  a  plot. 
Miss  Ferricr  at  once  knows  her  own 
mind;  the  moralist  immediately  rises. 
The  plot  ia  esodient,  but, — it  wwiti 
ft  moral.  **  Aa  the  only  good  paqxiae 
of  ft  book  is  to  inculcate  morality, 
and  convey  some  le«?son  of  instruction 
as  well  as  deliijjlit,  T  do  not  see  that 
what  is  called  a  numif  can  be 

dispensed  with  in  a  work  of  fiction." 
For  fta  altenifttive  soggestion,  what 
would  Miaa  dftvering  think  of  thist 
*'  I  do  not  reooUect  mr  to  htswe  aeen 


the  sudden  tfunaition  of  a  high  brad 
English  beauty,  who  thinks  she  Oftll 
sacrifice  all  for  love,  to  an  unoom- 
iortable  solitary  Hisjhland  dwelling 
among  tall,  rod-haired  si»teri>  and 
grim  faced  aonta."  Ibat  the  germ 
of  Mabbiaob,  ftod,  fta  Hiaa  Farrier 
points  oot»  tbe  mofftl  to  be  deduced 
is  of  course  that  runftway  matches 
are  reprehon<stble.  As  a  collaboration, 
nothing  tauw  of  it.  ^W^n  Clavering 
was  busy  with  her  own  projects, 
which  wen  certainly  very  unHke  Hiaa 
Farrier'a,  and  after  due  beaeediing 
her  flntahed  perlonnsnce  came  through 
the  post  and  was  welcomed  with  a  good 
deal  (if  amusing  chalK  Its  heroine, 
the  beauteous  Tlerniinisilde,  was  ap- 
parently sent  to  sea,  like  Dauae,  in  a 
tab  by  designing  viUaiDM ;  end  Miaa 
Farrier  cannot  wholly  aooept  this 
Adventure. 

Mcthinks  I  behold  the  Count  and  the 
Squire  ramming  her  in  like  so  much  raw 
augar  and  treading  her  down,  as  the 
negroes  do  figs  to  make  them  park  clo  e  ! 
'Tis  no  wonder  you  pride  yourself  upon 
yonr  tnrr}ifinn.i\mt  IS  tru^  an  incident 
for  which  you'll  find  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  ol  novel-writing.  A  mere  matter* 
of -fact  writer  now,  hacfthey  really  wanted 
to  <lrown  iv  body.  mouM  iimst  likely  liavo 
tied  a  good  thumping  stouo  about  its 
neok  ai^  tiiere  would  have  been  an  end 
of  it  :  but  your  oouot  knoWB  ft  tiiek 
worth  two  of  that. 

Altogether  it  \v  as  pretty  plain  that 
there  was  a  complete  iacoinpfttihiilily 
of  literary  temperameDt. 

You  spy  tliore  art-  just  two  styles  for 
which  vou  have  any  taste,  viz.,  the  Itorri- 
Ue  and  the  astomshing.  Mow  I'll  groan 
for  j'ou,  till  the  very  blood  shall  curdle 
in  my  veuis,  or  I'll  shriek  and  stare  till 
my  own  eyes  start  out  of  their  sockets  with 
sun^rise— bat  aa  to  writing  with  you,  in 
truth  it  would  be  as  easy  to  componntl  n 
new  clement  out  of  fire  and  water  ah  tiiat 
we  two  abould  jointly  write  a  book. 

And  80  Mias  Ferrier  aadly  rejecta 
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the  various  proposals,  one  of  wliich 
inclurh'd  ;i  TTotteiitot  heroine  and  a 
wild  man  oi  the  woods, — "  I  should 
despair,"  she  writes,  "of  doin^j^  justice 
to  their  wild  poem  and  delicate  endear- 
Bwnts ; "  another  plaoed  its  eharaeten 
on  the  moon  ;  and  moreorer  she  re> 
marke  that  Mias  ClaTering  was  hj 
her  own  confession,  ens^a^rf^d  upon  two 
other  novels  with  two  t)t)ier  collahoia- 
tors,  and  she  questions  wliether  there 
was  a  head  in  the  world  capable  of  con- 
taining and  dearly  arranging  niAterials 
lor  three  boolc8»  be  they  what  they 
may.  In  short  the  correspondence 
shoM^  tlie  amateur  lady  novelist  to 
have  U  en  then  whit  she  is  now,  greatly 
daring ;  and  Misjs  Ferrier  preferred 
for  her  part  to  keep  to  the  modesty 
of  nature,  and  her  high-bred  heroine 
flung  in  among  the  red-haired  sisters 
and  i^'i  im-faced  aunts. 

It  wa«?  some  time  in  1^10  that  the 
early  sheets  of  Mabuia(.k  were  eon 
▼eyed  to  Miss  Chiveringa  home  at 
Ardenoaplei.  They  oontatned  the 
▼ivid  portraits  of  Lady  ICaeLangUan 
and  of  the  three  gL^ters  Douglas,  iSIiss 
Grizzy,  Miss  Jacky,  and  Miss  Nicky. 
Now  there  mis»Iit  be  some  doubt 
about  the  identilicaliua  of  Lady  Aiac- 
Laughkn,  but  the  three  misses  ap- 
pear to  have  been  copied  direct  from 
three  Misses  Edmonstone  (oonsini^ 
alter  the  Scotch  fashion,  of  the  Argyll 
family)  who  lived  in  Edinbur^'h  no 
further  awuy  from  the  Ferriers'  house- 
hold than  next  door.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  to  Mks  Clavering 
quoted  by  Sir  George  Douglas  in  his 
book  on  The  Blackwood  Group, 
whidi  is  not  included  in  this  volume. 

I  aiii  boiling  to  lieai-  from  you,  but  I've 
taken  a  remorse  of  conscience  about  Lady 
MacLau;,'liI:m  and  ln_r  friends:  if  T  was 
ever  to  be  detected  or  oven  suspected  I 
would  have  aothiniir  fo^  i*  but  to  drown 
mys.lf.  I  moun  therefore  to  let  her 
alone  till  I  hear  from  you,  as  I  think  we 
might  compoond  some  other  kind  of 
ehanetsr  for  her  thai  might  do  as  well 


and  not  be  so  dangerous.  As  to  the 
misses,  if  ever  it  was  to  be  publiiihed, 
thcY  most  be  altered  or  I  most  fly  my 
native  land. 

Miss  Clavering  \vrot<'  back  in  huge 
delight,  insisting  that  Sir  Sampson's 
lady  and  the  **  foolish  virgins  "  dionld 
stand;  oifiering  even  to  take  upon 
heraelf  the  authorship  of  the  novel 
sooner  than  let  them  be  sacrificed. 
The  next  letter  records  I^ady  Char 
lotte  Campbell's  enthuaiasMi  for  what 
slie  called  "  the  cleverest  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  written;"  and  a  later 
epistle  proves  that  Hiss  Clavering, 
though  she  sent  a  heroine  adrift  in  a 
barrel  and  throw  the  barrel  through 
a  cabin  porthole,  was  nevertheless  a 
young  lady  of  sense  and  diseeinment. 
She  was  t^uite  content  that  Miss 
Ferrier  should  mangle  her  own  con- 
tribution  (the  episodic  history  of 
Mrs.  Douglas,  which  had  better  have 
been  .imputfited  altoi^ether),  and  slic 
fumiiihed  very  sound  criticism  on 
her  friend's  work.  "  I  don't  like 
those  high-life  conversations;  they  ore 
a  sort  of  thing  by  consent  hmided 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
in  novels,  but  have  little  or  no 
groundwork  in  truth,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  book  will  please  })fcaus0 
the  soenes  are  original  in  a  book  and 
taken  from  nature)"  And  mmeover 
she  protests  vehemmtly  against  the 
*'F^chifying"  of  I^dy  Juliana's  con- 
versation. The  editor  makes  the 
nitirx^in'jf -i^nf^^nient  that  "no  trace  of 
thiH  Ineimsh  reuiains."  Tf  M\m  Cla- 
vering managed  to  get  out  any  of 
the  JVenchification,  there  must  have 
been  a  great  deal  to  b^gin  with,  far 
French  phrases  are  sprinkled  as  if  out 
of  a  pepperpot  over  all  those  novels, 
and  in  two  ca^es  out  of  three  they 
are  un^xraminatical  or  incoirpct.  It 
was  plainly  au  ailectatiuu,  for  Miaa 

Ferrier  never  quotes  IVench  in  her 
letters. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  Mabuaos. 
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It  was  a  work  full  of  t'xtrcnit.'ly  amus 
ing  stadie^i  Lakcji  direct  iimu  iile ; 
Lady  MacLaughlan  is  in  her  way  a 
trae  creation,  and,  fantastie  as  she  is, 
she  plainly  belongn  to  the  generation 
whicli  produced   l^ady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, a  person  as  "  man-min<lefl  "  nnd 
eccentric  (though  stately  even  in  lier 
eccentricity)  as  Sir  Sampson's  direc- 
tress.   Evan  Li\dy  Juliana,  iriU  oari- 
catnre  though  she  may  be^  bean  the 
same  relation  to  the  life  of  those  days 
as  a  drawing  hy  Gilniy,  and  remains 
intei-esting  to  the  .student  of  thf*  his- 
tory of   affectations.      But  thuugh 
Makkiau£  wa8  partly  writteu  in  1810 
when  its  authoress  was  eight-and' 
twenty,  it  did  not  aspire  to  publicity 
till  1317,  when  the  finished  portion 
of  the  manuaoript  was  submitted  to 
the  ori;i:iiial  Blackwood  and  received 
by  liini  with  open  arms.    In  1818  it 
was  published  under  seal  of  the  dead- 
liest secrecy  as  to  the  writer's  identity. 
There  was,  as  we  have  been  shown, 
excellent   rcjison  why  Miss  Ferrior 
should  conceal  her  authorship  if  al\o 
was  to  live  at  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours :  and  in  addition  to  that,  she 
had  a  genuine  difilike  to  the  fuss  and 
notoriety  whidi  was  in  those  days 
the  lot  of  the  female  author.  l%e 
satiiic  sketch  in  Marriage  of  a  lite- 
rary coterie  at  Bath  shows  plainly 
enough  w^hat  she  desired  to  kwp  away 
from,  although  tlie  sntiro  in  that  in- 
Htance   is  mainly  cuaveutioual,  and 
does  not  speak  of  direct  observation. 

After  the  appearance  of  Mabriaqb 
I  (an not  trace  anything  more  than 
the  bare  facts  of  Miss  Ferrii>r\s  life, 
for  the  K'lson  that  in  1^17  Miss 
Claverini;  married,  and  though  the 
friendsiliip  continued  till  Miss  Ferrier's 
death,  either  the  correspondence 
dropped  or  no  further  specimens  of 
it  are  printed ;  and  there  are  no  othor 
letters  in  the  relume  which  are  in 
any  Avay  characteristic  of  the  novelist. 
The  authorship  of  Mabuiaua  remained 


i'lst  about  as  seci-et  as  that  ot  Wavek- 
1.1.  ^ .    Some  of   Miss   Ferrier's  own 
fuiily  were  not  initiated ;  and  there 
were  no  doubt  a  good  many  people 
%vho  did   not  disclaim  the  honour, 
which,  enviable  from  the  first,  became 
doubly  so  when  Scott,  in  the  epilofjue 
to  The  LEt.Ksn  or   .Montkosk,  a<l 
dressed  a  kindly  word  to  "a  brother, 
or  perhaps  a  sister  shadow,  the  author 
of  the  very  lively  work  entitled 
Marbiaob."     It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  success  would 
induce  tlie  au1'hore>;s  to  '^o  on,  and 
ojirly  in   1823  tlie   lirsfc  \ohnne  ot 
The  Inhebitanck  was  completed  and 
ofibred  to  Murray,  but  the  negotisr 
tion  was  broken  off  at  the  entreaty 
of  Blackwood,  who  paid  X1,000  f  *r 
the  copyright   of   the  entire  work. 
Up(jn  the  whole  The  Imikuitance 
is  io  hii  preferred  to  ita  piiMiecessor. 
Miss   Pratt  is  beyond   praise ;  she 
bekmgs  to  the  same  sisterhood  as  Lady 
MacLaughlan  and  the  Misses,  but 
Miss  Ferrier  had  the  power  of  keeping 
the   individual   character  abeolutelv 
distinct  while  she  stamps  upon  it  the 
common  charactwistics  of  a  particular 
society.    Lord  lio.Nsville,  the  pompoua 
nobleman  for  whose  special  confosion 
Miss  Pratt  is  created,  really  rises 
above  caricature,  and  the  scenes  be* 
tween  iHm  pair  are  oltrn  excellently 
diverting ;  find  one  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  art  by  which  Miss  Pratt, 
while  remaining  the  same  person,  is 
made  to  present  an  entirely  diflbrent 
side  of  her  character  to  Undo  Adam. 
Hho  story  itself  is  of  course  a  poor 
example  of  a  superannuated  Aishion ; 
we  have  to  swallow  it  or  skip  it, 
just  as  we  lii^  the  <?cenes  of  ]>rotesta- 
tion  between  J  ulia  and  Falkland  in 
The  Rivals,  for  the  sake  of  the  admir- 
able comedy  incorporated  with  it. 
Indeed  Miss  Eenrier^s  whole  work 
belongs    proporly  speaking    to  the 
drama  rathet*  than  to  the  nove]  :  and 
it  is  tturpri^iiug  that,  with  her  gift  for 
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strong  and  eflbctive  drawing  ol  oomie 
character  and  her  perfect  willingness 

to  accept  finy  convention  in  the  way 
of  plot,  she  dtfl  not  furnish  materials 
for  at  least  a  temporary  success  on 
the  boards.  A  stage  carpenter  of 
some  sort  tried  his  hand  at  The  Ix- 
snuTAMCC,  bvt  the  result  was  a 
lamentable  failure. 

In  January,  1829,  Miss  Ferrier 
was  relp?i'<f»d  from  licr  lon:^  fluty  by 
the  death  (»t  her  tulher.  She  hud 
lived  in  increiisinjf  seclusion,  she  M'as 
now  close  upon  fifty,  and  the  purpose 
of  her  life  was  gone.  Dasnirr  was 
being  written,  and  by  1830  it  was 
disposed  of,  not  to  Blackwood  but  to 
CM\  who  gave  £1,700  for  it.  Scott, 
not  i>prlmps  h  very  trustworthy  coun- 
sellor in  such  matters,  told  her  that 
she  had  sold  Tue  Ixhkritaxce  much 
below  its  value ;  and  Bladtwood  had 
apparently  made  a  statement  to  her 
that  the  second  edition  was  dead  stock 
upon  his  Tt  Is  the  sort  of 

thing  that  publishrrs  ave  jirone  to  say 
and  authors  by  no  lueans  piono  to 
hear;  so  that  one  cannot  help  a 
retrospective  rej<^cing  over  his  evident 
disooinfiture  when  he  was  taken  at 
his  word.  Cadell,  it  seems,  did  not  losd 
by  thf  barfr.'iin.  Tt  is  linrflly  ncrr^^ary 
to  criticise  Uestixv,  whi<  li  jire^i'iits  the 
faults  of  the  otlipp  novels  in  an  exag- 
gtitatixl  form  and  gives  a  singularly 
false  and  unreal  view  of  life.  GImroy, 
the  unreasonable  Highhmd  chief;  com- 
pares very  ill  with  King  Coniy  in 
Mi'^s  Edgeworth's  Ok.mom>  ;  but  tliwv 
is  an  undr'niable  patho-^  in  the  portrait 
of  this  iinprrious  oM  man,  struck 
down  with  paralysis,  nioio  than  ever 
imperioas  and  nnreasonaUe,  yet  abso- 
lutdiy  dependent  upon  those  whose 
convenience  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  considered.  His  henchman, 
Benbowip,  not  a  servant,  V)nt  a  rom 
panion  atlachefl  to  him  by  u  tie  of 
unrea«ioning  habit  stronger  than  any 
devotkm,  is  excellently  rendwed;  he 


is  not  wanted  to  point  a  moral,  and 
thus  Miss  Ferrier  is  content  to  rn;ik(> 
him  live  and  he  docs  live.  Molly 
Macaulny,  hh  pendant  in  the  picture, 
remains  almost  the  only  likeable  per- 
son in  the  sisterhood  which  began 
with  the  Misses.  It  is  a  sad  pity 
that  such  powers  ol  characterisation 
were  practically  nullified  by  a  defective 
theory  of  art.  The  moralisingB  of  the 
rhararters  whom  Miss  Ferrier  sele'-t=^ 
for  admiration  are  in  this  book  quite 
intolerable ;  and  the  minister,  Mr. 
McDow,  is  a  cajricatore  so  ugly  as  to 
be  positively  ofiensire,  though  drawn 
with  a  coarse  strength. 

It  was  natural  that  au  authoress 
so  successful  should  be  repeatedly 
prossod  to  write.  Tn  iS.iT  one  Miss 
Mackca/.io,  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
offered  £1,000  for  a  volume,  no 
matter  what.  Miss  Ferrier  endorsed 
the  letter:  "I  made  two  attempts  to 
write  soms^m^  but  could  not  please 
myself  and  would  not  puH1is;h  nnf/- 
fhinrj."  The  ela.*sticity  had  ^'onc  out 
of  her  nature,  and  it  is  to  be  accounted 
to  her  for  a  great  virtue  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  "  write  herself  down." 

Beyond  this  we,  who  read  or  do 
not  read  her  novels,  have  no  concern 
witli  her,  except  to  be  sorry  for  the 
gloom  of  her  dark  old  age,  and  to 
respect  the  sonic  what  stoical  fortitude 
with  whicli  she  bore  it;  but  she  has 
left  one  other  piece  of  writing  which 
must  always  retain  its  value.  If  one 
ol  Sir  Widter's  dogs  were  stuffed  in 
a  museum  there  would  alwavs  be,  and 
there  ouj^;ht  always  to  be,  pilgrims 
comin<<  to  set>  it  ;  and  no  humnn 
testimony  that  throws  any  light  upon 

him  and  his  life  wiU  ever  cease  to  be 
of  interest.  Scott  was  a  friend  of 
her  father,  as  he  was  of  almost  every 

human  being  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  and  he  had  a  stroiv^  liking 
for  the  cral)lx'd  uM  man.  Here  is  a 
pasisogti  wliich  jNir.  JJoyle  quotes  from 
the  Journal : 
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Unf  lo  Adam,  (that  wa«  how  they 
called  him  in  the  SftWiiiiD  JbLuiuie  after 
Tam  IMHBBRAMOB  a|»pMred)  who  retired 

la?t  yoar  from  an  offu-ial  situation  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  although  Hubject  to 
Uta  of  giddineM  and  ^though  carefully 
watched  by  his  accompliahtd  daughter, 
is  still  in  the  habit  of  walking  by  himself 
if  he  can  b\  tx>s8ibihty  make  an  escape. 
TliL-  other  (lay  in  one  of  these  excursions 
he  fell  against  a  i  unp-past.  mt  himself 
much,  bled  a  good  deal  and  was  carried 
home  by  two  gentlemen.  What  nSd  old 

Bugged  nnd  Tuut;h  ?  Wh>  .  that  h.is  fall 
ecautft  the  nost  was  the  luckiest  thing 
ttaftt  eonU  Mve  belellfltt  bim,  for  the 
Met  ding  was  exeoUy  the  letnedj  lor  hie 
diaordar. 

So  keen  an  observer  as  yi  im  Ferrier 
wns  ine%ntably  pressed  after  Scott's 
death  t<»  sot  down  her  reoolleelioiis 
of  him  j  bhe  did  so,  the  manuscript 
was  prasenrodfand  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  John  Ferrier  by  way  of  an 
introduction  to  Bentley's  Edinburgh 
Edition  of  her  novels.  It  should  be 
stated  that  all  Misg  Ferrier's  copy- 
rights were  transferred  to  Ueiitley 
in  1841,  and  her  authorsiiip  first 
formally  avowed  in  his  edition  of 
that  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  sum- 
marise her  imptessions  of  8ir  Walter, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  character- 
istic  of  the  observer  as  vvell  as  of 
the  sul>ie(.-t  oljsorved.  She  went  with 
her  father  to  Ashestiel  in  li>ll,  and 
Soott  wrote  some  lines  lor  her  when 
she  was  leaving  the  hooseu  Nothing 
perhaps  proves  more  fully  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  seclusion  than  the 
frut  that  «^he  wn«  never  S'rott's 
guest  again  till  !ifU>r  Ihm-  fatlior's 
death  when  slie  visited  Abix>tstord  in 
the  autnnm  of  1839.  There  she  saw 
Walter  and  Charlotte  Lockhart^  the 
boy  looking  a  Cupid  in  tartans, 
whose  "sundry  extras*  SO  fluttered 
in  the  brcozo,  that  his  grandfather 
with  his  usual  ready  courtesy  recalled 
an  image  from  his  guest's  own  work 
and  presented  him  as  Major  WaddeU, 
remembering  how  the  newly  promoted 


Countess  was  called  upon  fay  her 
mother's  ralationa. 

The  earrfage  door  bdng  opened,  out 

stepped  Major  Waddell,  having  \:poii  Iiis 
back  a  vast  mihtaiy  cloiik  with  all  its 
various  apphances  of  ta;^.s  and  ja^'js  aud 
flagH  and  waving  capes,  and  scarlet 
liningH  and  shining  brooch,  etc.,  etc.,  ete. 
The  Major  having  placed  himaetf  <m  one 
side  of  the  carriage  door,  Uaek  CsMsr  in 
no  lcj:s  porppons  array  stationed  himself 
at  the  other,  and  then  after  a  little 
faminine  delay  there  came  forth  Mm. 
Ksjor  Waddell  in  sll  h«r  btaveiy. 

The  whole  passage  is  fuuiiy  enough, 
and  the  solicitude  of  Mrs.  Major 
Waddell  for  the  health  of  her  muoh- 
enveloped  husband  makes  excellent 

farce ;  bot  how  Soott,  for  all  his 

prodigious  memory,  came  io  bo  so  pat 
with  hi-s  quotation  is  wonderful,  and 
seems  to  suj^'gest  timt  Miss  Ferrier 
was  really  more  uf  a  light  in  her 
own  day  than  we  realise.  This  was 
on  her  way  to  the  house^  of  which 
she  describes  her  first  impression: 
*'  As  soon  as  I  could  look  round, 
I  was  struck  vnth  the  singular  and 
]iictures(jue  ajipearaiiee  of  the  man- 
sion and  its  environs.  Yet  I  must 
own  there  was  more  of  strangeness 
than  of  admiration  in  my  feelings: 
too  many  objects  seemed  (ri>wded 
together  in  a  small  space,  and  there 
was  a  felt  want  of  breadth  and  repose 
for  the  eye.  '  Going  round  the  platxj 
Scott  was  her  ciueroiie ;  one  ueod  not 
say  how  courteous  and  eloquent  She 
stayed  ten  days,  with  a  very  small 
party. 

Every  day  ISk  Walter  was  ready  by 
one  o'dook  to  accompany  us  cither  in 
walking  or  driviii |r.  often  in  huth,  ajul  in 
either  tliere  was  the  same  inexhaustible 
flow  of  legendary  lore,  romantic  inci- 
dent, apt  quotation,  curious  or  diverting 
story ;  and  sometimes  old  ballads  were 
rcciU  d  commemorative  of  some  of  the 
locahties  through  which  he  psflsed. 
Those  who  had  only  seen  him  nmongst 
the  avocations  of  life  or  even  doing  the 
honours  of  his  own  taUe,  could  searoely 
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have  oouc«ived  the  fire  and  aQiuia4aoa  of 
hiH  o<nmt«nanoe  at  snoh  timea,  when  his 

eyes  sf  'iiunl  literally  to  Ivindli.".  and  even 
(as  some  one  has  remarked)  to  change 
thdr  oolottr  uid  become  a  sort  of  deep 
sapphire  blue ;  but  perhi^  from  being 
close  to  him  and  in  the  open  air  T  \vm 
more  struck  vnth  this  peculiarity  tlian 
those  whose  better  sight  enablad  tkem  to 
mark  his  varying,'  expression  at  other 
times.  Yet  I  must  confetis  that  this  was 
an  enthnnasm  that  t  foimd  as  littie  in* 

frrtioiis  !i>  tliat  of  h\-^  antiqnnrianisni. 
Ou  the  coatrary,  I  often  wished  iiis  noble 
fectdties  had  oeen  ezerdsed  on  loftier 
themes  than  thoie  whi«h  seemed  to  stir 
his  very  souL 

She  would  have  liked  him,  no  doubt, 
to  dissertate  upon  the  higher  moralitj, 
the  daty  of  repressing  vain  habits  of 

wishinj^,  and  so  fortli.  like  the  intoler^ 
able  Captain  Malcolm  in  Destiny, 
When  Mrs.  Ijockhart,  wlut  was  then 
ill,  mode  an  effort,  and  caused  heri*t'lf 
to  bo  carried  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  a  sarprise  in  hononr  of 
Wilkie's  arrival,  Soott^  in  his  joj 
at  finding  her  back  there  seated  at 
her  harp  and  ready  to  sinir  for  him, 
insT^^tcd  upon  windiiiL,'  up  tiic  eveninj; 
by  joining  hands  ail  round  and  singing 

Wed  may  we  a*  be» 
111  may  we  never  see* 

Yet  this  struck  the  austere  Puritan 
lady  aa  **  little  else  than  a  mockery 
of  human  life."  "Hie  glee  seemed 
forced  and  unnatural  **  and  she  writes 

sadly  and,  no  doubt  truthfully  enouudi, 
"it  was  tho  last  attempt  at  gaiety  1 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Abbot-^- 
foid. '  Still  when  the  worst  trouble 
came  she  was  a  w«:;lcojue  guest  in  the 
house,  and  Lookhart  has  recorded 
widi  hk  Aoeratomed  skill  her  kind 
tact  with  thi^  liiol  ^n  paralysed  Ma^^i- 
cian.  and  lier  ti'ndernes«i  in  bidinir 
even  from  himself  tlie  lapses  in  his 
memory,  an  art  learned  no  doiiht  in 
her    lonx    tendance    upon    iier  owu 


father.  In  a  few  linos  of  trnEnc  por- 
traiture she  ha^i  drawn  8cott  as  he 
received  her  after  his  second  strokOf 
scarcely  able  to  rise  ficom  his  chair 
yet  with  his  old  coortesy  insistent 
on  doinu;  so  :  slow  and  indistinct  in 
speeeli,  slack  and  unwieldy  in  figure, 
his  face  swollen  and  discoloured,  a 
black  silk  cap  bitting  ill  on  his  shaven 
head,  and  the  eyes  that  could  once 
change  &om  hasel  to  sapphire  now  dim 
and  heavy.  And  to  complete  the 
picture,  by  his  side  at  table  sat  his 
i»mndeliilJ  "  Hugh  Littlejolm,**  once 
the  pride  of  hia  great  heart.  The 
child  was  transformed  not  lees  piti- 
fully than  tht)  man. 

The  fair  blooming  cheek  and  finely 
chiselled  features  were  now  shnmk  and 
stilfoned  into  thu  wan  and  rigid  Lnllexi- 
bihty  of  old  age ;  while  the  block  bandage 
which  swathed  the  little  palt  siul  eotmten- 
ance  gave  additional  gloom  and  harsh- 
ness to  the  profound  melanoholy  which 
flonded  its  moat  intellectual  expression. 
Disease  and  death  were  stamped  upon 
the  grandsire  eaod  the  boy  ae  they  sat  side 
by  side  with  averted  eyes,  eai'h.  as  if  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart,  rehising 
to  comfort  or  to  be  comforted.  The  two 
who  had  been  wtmt  to  regard  eadi  ottier 
so  fondly  and  so  proudly  now  seemed 
it^erjie  tu  hold  communion  together,  while 
their  appearance  and  style  of  dress,  the 
black  cap  of  the  one  and  the  black  bond- 
ages of  the  other,  denoted  a  sympathy 
in  snfiering  if  in  nothing  else. 

Oat  of  doors  it  was  a  soft  after- 
noon of  Ma}' ;  windoM's  were  open, 
riowers  were  fragrant,  and  the,  singing 
of  birds  came  into  the  room.  Sunt 
lacrynut  rerum :  the  woman  wlio  bad 
the  heart  to  see  and  understand  these 
things  (though  she  rounds  her  de» 
scription  with  a  snperlluuus  moral) 
felt  not  only  the  comedy  but  the 
trn!2:edy  of  life  in  a  way  tliat  was  not 
oommonplaoe. 

SsxFBn  Qwrm. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  TOTJLON.^ 


Thb  iVenchmau's  zeal  for  recording 
thf*  events  in  which  he  has  liimself 
taken  a  part  lias  left  little  in  the 
modern  history  of  hia  country  «|uito 
un illuminated.  It  may  bo  that  the 
event  is  not  la  itself  creditable  to 
his  natioiL  To  the  memoir-vriter  re- 
solved that  posterity  shall  not  forget 
his  existence  tliis  is  a  small  matter; 
wh.-it  is  of  importance  is  that  he  was 
there,  and  was  stirnnc:.  Therefore 
even  8uch  a  transaction  ah  the  sur 
render  of  Tonlon  to  the  AUiss  in 
Angosti  1793,  onder  the  influenoe  of 
extreme  terror,  has  not  been  left 
without  due  literary  monument.  M. 
Paul  Cottin  begins  his  recently  pub- 
lished monograph  on  Thk  Evfiusir 
IN  Toulon  by  giving  a  long  list  of 
memours  writtoi  by  men  who  were 
oonoemed  in  the  surrender.  Taken 
together  with  State  Papers  and  the 
I'eports  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
other  officers,  they  make  a  weighty 
mass  of  authorities.  All  these  ]SI. 
Cottin  has  examined,  and  extracted 
with  the  Oennan  oare  and  the  large 
proportion  of  Incid  IVench  metiiod 
which  are  the  honourable  distinctions 
of  the  modern  historical  school  of  his 
oountry.  The  re«nlt  is  n  solid,  and 
withal  a  readable  volume  on  a  passage 
in  the  great  Revolutionary  War, 
whioh  is  for  varions  reasons  better 
worth  stndying  than  most  It  is  as 
well  to  note  at  onoe,  and  with  the 
firm  intention  of  returning  no  more  to 
the  subject,  that  M.  Cottin,  like  all 
good  Frenchmen,  is  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  inherent  .selfibhuei>8  and  dupli- 
city of  the  English  character.  We 

*  ToniiON  £T  Lj£s  A^'GiiAis  un  1793;  par 
PaolGotfein.  Paris,  1808, 


Eti'.;lishiii  Ml  liave  our  own  opinion  on 
the  point,  an  1  know  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  argue  M.  Cottin  out  of 
his.  Moreover,  candour  requires  us 
to  confess  that  in  this  Toulon  busi- 
ness things  were  so  numaged  between 
the  genersl  on  the  spSk  and  the 
ministers  in  London  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  persuade  any  man  of  our 
perfeet  candour,  unless  he  were  al- 
ready well  di^ptwed  to  believo  in  our 
integrity  at  the  expense  of  our  judg- 
ment. The  effort  would  be  vain 
indeed  when  directed  against  a 
Frenehman  who  believes,  first,  that 
we  are  always  very  astute,  and 
secondly,  that  we  are  always  very 
periidious,  and  wlio  argues  from  theise 
premises  wuli  all  the  logic  of  his 
race. 

The  original  oanse  of  the  surrender 
of  Toulon  to  Admiral  Hood  lay  In  the 
spontaneous  anarchy,  as  M.  Taine 
calls  it,  which  burst  out  all  over 
France  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General  in  1789.  Agrarian 
ouivage  went  hand  in  hand  with 
bloodthirsty  <^d  religious  fends. 
Huguenot  and  Catholic  fought  at 
Nimes  in  1790,  and  again  in  1791. 
Then  Royalist  agents  thought  they 
saw  a  rhnnee  to  turn  the  confusion 
to  the  advantage  of  the  cause. 
Claude  Allier,  the  Prior  of  CSham* 
bonas,  tried  to  use  the  Oatholio 
mob  for  the  King's  service,  but 
failed,  and  died  by  the  guillotine. 
Tt  was  aft^rwarfls  snid  that  before 
dying  he  confessed  to  a  scheme  for 
introducing  the  English  and  Spaniards 
into  Marseilles.  Hie  story  is  pro- 
bably a  Jacobin  invention,  but  a  plan 
of  tiie  kind  had  certainly  begun  to 
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tempt  the  BoyslistB  of  &e  Soath  by 

the  midsummer  of  1793.  The  ex- 
treme Republicans,  the  Monnaidiers, 
as  they  were  called  from  their  badge 
which  was  a  ruannt^do,  ^J^  coin  with  a 
hole  in  it,  were  egged  on  to  massacre 
by  the  Terroiista  at  Paris.  It  was 
a  eboeking  welt«r  of  cruelty  and  fear. 
The  Royalists  showed  aU  tb0  in- 
Cfipacity  of  their  party,  while  the 
moderate  men,  who  were  for  "mwlo- 
rate  measures  gently  purging  France's 
ills,"  behaved  in  a  fashion  to  justify 
Canning's  scorn  for  the  typo.  One 
bas  to  conliBss  that  the  Jaoobins, 
ruffians  as  they  wer^  showed  a 
d^nitencss  of  aim,  and  a  vigonr  of 
action  wliich  justify  their  success 
from  tlic  practical  point  of  view. 
When  the  Terrorists  were  everywhere 
marching  to  success,  the  Moderate 
men,  after  long  heaitationsy  eoalesoed 
with  the  Royalists,  when  coalition 
was  too  late.  In  July,  1793,  both 
were  beginning  to  loc;k  for  lielp  to 
the  Span  is!  I  fleet,  whicli  was  cruising 
on  the  coaal  of  Provence  under  the 
command  of  Borja  de  Gamachos. 
But  the  Spaniaids  were  wretchedly 
insufficient^  and  were  compelled  to 
return  home  to  refit.  Between  Ivi9a 
antl  the  mninland  they  cro<;se<I  the 
on  teeming  English  tieet  under  I»rd 
Hood  on  July  6th,  when  their  in- 
ability to  form  a  line  after  long 
efflforts.  and  their  Dlaotd  readiness  to 
explain  the  ill-health  of  their  orews 
by  saying  that  they  had  l)een  six 
weeks  at  sea,  excited  the  derision 
of  the  captain  of  the  Agamemnon, 
Horatio  Nelson.  Hood  was  on  the 
coast  of  Provence  by  July  lath,  and 
there  oipened  n^tiations  with  the 
Moderates  and  Royalists  under  cover 
of  a  flag  of  truce  to  arrange  aa 
exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was  the 
curse  of  the  enemies  of  the  l{«volu- 
tion,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  that 
they  could  never  act  togetlier  or  in 
time.   The  Marseillese  and  To&hmese 


hesitated  and  wavered,  till  Carteanx 
swept  down  on  Marseilles  on  August 
24th.  Then  Toulon  at  last  admitted 
the  Allies.  Hood  had  been  joined  by 
ft  Spanish  naval  force  under  Langara, 
the  officer  who  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Rodney  in  the  first 
relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1780.  They 
entered  together  on  Augost  28th  and 
29th. 

Tho  history  of  Toulon,  from  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  down 
to  the  admission  of  the  Allies,  had 
been  the  picture  in  Uttle  of  the 
general  aosrehy.  Then  was  a  reason 
why  its  feuds  shoold  be  peeoliarly 
ferocious.  The  naval  officers  were 
naturally  very  powerful  in  a  town 
which  existed  for,  and  by,  the  mighty 
arsenal  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Now  of  all  the 
privileged  corps  of  the  old  IVench 
monarchy  none  was  more  rightly 
closed  to  all  who  were  not  of  noble 
birtli,  more  jealous  of  its  riglits,  or 
more  arrogant  in  its  attitude  to  the 
outer  world  than  this  corporation  of 
sea-officers.  It  naturally  followed 
that  they  were  much  envied  and 
bated.  As  the  Erendi  Revidation 
was  evmmore  a  social  than  a  political 
revolt  against  the  ancient  order,  they 
were  inevitably  the  objects  of  bitter 
hostility.  Their  mc«t  .sa\age  assail- 
aniii  were  the  workmen  of  the  dock- 
y<Lrds  and  the  common  ssilors.  The 
workmen  formed  Jaoobin  dubs  which 
terrorised  the  town,  and  were  treated 
with  much  deference  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Paris.  Monge,  who  was 
Minister  of  ^larine  allowed  them  to 
name  a  part  of  the  officials,  and 
promised  that  nobody  to  whom  they 
refused  a  certificate  of  dvism  (nobody, 
that  is  to  say,  who  did  not  profess 
soutid  Jacobin  principles)  should  be 
emiilo\ed.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  social  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the«u  certiticates  were  some- 
times refused  to  men  of  known 
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liberal,  or  even  republicao  opinions 
becauHc  they  were  of.  noble  birth. 
The  sailors  were  not  slow  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  dockyards.  They 
too  b^B^  to  fc«nn  clubs,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  dviBm  of  their 
officers.    Biioipliiie  wu  at  an  end. 
The  hideous  csj  of  Itvoaofi,  whioh 
nevpr  fails  to  go  tip  in  France  in 
times  of  tnnible,   'vm'.'  hoard  on  all 
sides.    Tliere  are  cases  lu  which  crews 
of  ships  sent  out  on  service  compelled 
their  offioera  to  eome  be«k  declaring 
that  "they  had  been  aold,  and  would 
not  rot  in  foreign  jails."    They  not 
uncommonly  signalised  tlieir  return 
hy  nim-flering  an  aristocrat ;  and  such 
jiroiits  of  zeal  for  the  *j;oo(l  cause  had 
tlie  unfailing  approval  of  the  Jacobin 
oratora.   One  leading  perKm  of  that 
claae,  a  lawyer  named  Barthdlennj, 
eihorted  the  sailors  to  dietraet  thdr 
officers  :  "  Wlien,"  said  he,  making  an 
appeal  to  the  suspicion  which  is  one 
of   the   stronsrest    font  u res    of  tho 
southern  ciiaiacLer,    '  they  command 
yon  mildly,  and  wift  irfwAiaM^  it  ig 
in  order  to  mislead  yoo,  and  make 
use  of  you."    We  hardly  need  the 
evidence  of  a  sailor,  whose  letter  is 
quoted  by  M.  Cottin,  to  believe  that 
discipline  had  vanished.    The  ships 
fell  into  a  state  of  Ixlth  which  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  disor- 
ganisation.  Tlie  Tery  flagship  was 
a  cess-pool,  and  the  dirt  on  her  quarter- 
deck  was  knce-decp,  for  tlie  sailors 
found  a  peculiar  })leasure  in  demon- 
strating their  independence  by  break- 
ing all  the  rules  against  uucleanliuess. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not 
wonderfbl  that  the  offioera  in  oom> 
mand  at  Toulon  shrank  from  attack- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet  under  fiorja  de 
Oriniafhos,  though  it  was  little  more 
uumerouH  than  their  own  and  wtts 
notoriously  in  bad  condition.  The 
IVench  crews  showed  no  martial 
ardour,  bnt  were  chiefly  intent  on 
defending  the  Bevolntion  in  Tofolon. 


It  is  a  detail  of  some  importance  that 
several  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
belonged  to  the  Western  fleet  which 
had  itM  head-quarters  in  Brest.  This 
intvoduced  a  new  elemrat  of  diacord. 
The  Provencal  sailon  not  nneommonly 
had  their  families  in  the  town,  and 
were  more  or  less  restrained  by 
natural  kindness  and  local  patriotism. 
The  Western  nien  were  free  from  any 
such  check,  and  were  therefore  kuuwu 
for  the  thoroughgoing  quality  of  their 
Jaoobinism. 

It  aeesos  wooderlol  that  any  of  the 
old  corps  of  naval  offioecs  remained 
in  such  circumstances.  Tho  Jacobin 
government  at  Paris  Tuust  have  been 
well  aware  that  they  were  its  natural 
eiicraies,  while  they  must  have  found 
their  position  ertremely  painful  Yet 
the  need  for  trained  men  in  command 
was  so  great  that  tlie  Terrorista 
were  compelled  to  overlook  the  more 
than  dubious  re})ublicani<!m  of  some 
ollicers.  Not  a  few  (»f  them  remained 
in  spite  of  all :  some  because  they  bad 

no  resonroe  but  their  pay;  othen 
hecanse  they  were  iboerely  attached 
to  the  Berdntion ;  a  good  many  b»> 
cause  they  were  ardent  Royalists,  and 
thought  they  could  serve  the  Ki'ig 
better  by  remaining  on  the  sj.  't.  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  miglit 
happen,  than  by  ilyiug  the  oouitry, 
wherein  they  showed  more  sense,  and 
also  more  courage,  than  most  of  the 
French  nobles  of  that  day.  Thus 
thny  remained,  cndnring  what  they 
cuuid  not  ctire.  borne  of  lesa  scruple, 
or  perhaps  more  sense  of  humour, 
than  others,  made  themaelTes  con* 
spionons  for  their  ardent  love  of 
fraternity.  One  Cambon  de  Saint 
Julien  took  the  genial  course  of 
frat^^rnal  drinking  with  his  crew. 
What  must  have  been  hardest  of  all 
to  bear,  for  men  of  gentle  birtii  and 
aristoQiatic  traintnj^  was  that  the 
plaoes  of  tiieir  oomrsdeB,  who  had 
been  massacred  or  driven  into  exile 
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or  biding,  were  filled  up  by  men  pro* 

moted  from  before  the  mast  or  intro- 
duced from  the  merchnnt  >^orvice. 
The  new-comers,  animated  by  plebeian 
envj  and  triiuuphant  spite,  rejoiced 
to  revenge  old  slights  by  embittering 
the  lives  of  the  BorviTing  members  <rf 
the  noble  oorpe. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
position  and  character  of  these  i»entle- 
inen  well  in  mind,  for  it  was  they 
who  finally  decided  the  surrender  of 
Toulon  to  Lord  Hood.  Within  the 
town  the  Moderates  had  began  to 
torn  on  their  Jaoibin  oppressors  in 
Maj,  1793.  During  that  month  news 
came  that  some  Toulonese  !riH  fallen 
in  an  ambush  while  fighting  agaiuiit 
the  Royalists  in  La  Vend^.  There- 
upon the  Jacobins  seized  all  the  priests 
and  aristoonits  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  imprisoned  tbem  in  Fort 
Lamalque.  Tbere  was  erefy  sign  of 
an  approaching  imitation  of  the 
September  massacre  in  Paris.  But 
the  Moderates  took  heart  of  grace 
and  released  the  prisoners,  among 
whom  there  were  several  naval  officers. 
The  ease  with  which  they  oowed  the 
extreme  men  is  but  one  proof  among 
scores  that  the  Ja(;ol)in  tyranny  was 
the  work  of  a  handful,  and  was  based 
mainly  on  the  timidity  and  divisions 
of  their  victims.  Yet  even  now  the 
Moderates  and  the  Bcyalists  looked 
askanoe  at  one  another.  It  was  not 
until  the  Hi  st  were  eneooraged  by  the 
report  of  .similar  movements  all  over 
the  south  of  Franco  and  .scared  by 
threats  of  Jacobin  vent^eance,  that 
they  fairly  decided  to  coalesce  with 
the  second.  When  th^  did  the  hito 
tyrants  of  the  town  were  overthrown 
without  a  blow.  In  vain  did  they 
parade  Toulon  sabre  in  hand  sijiginc^ 
the  Carmagnole  ;  when  it  came  to  the 
point  they  nia<ie  no  tight.  'The 
triuxuphaiiL  iioyaUflts,  for  since  tliey 
were  the  best  disposed  to  a  policy  oi 
thorough  they  naturally  led  the  re- 


action, took  some  revengo  for  what 
they  had  Buffered.  The  gniUoluie 
was  set  to  work  on  its  late  employers. 
Incident.^  of  a  more  or  less  <rrim 
humour  were  not  wanting.  Two 
B^resentatives  of  the  People,  Bayle 
and  Beauvais  by  name^  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Paris  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  South,  came 
into  Toulon  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  Tliey  were  marched  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  compelled  to 
listen,  candle  in  hand,  to  a  Te  Deum 
in  honour  of  the  defeat  of  their  own 
party;  then  they  were  thrown  into 
prison,  brutally,  says  M.  Cottin.  A 
deeper  note  of  tragedy,  in  which 
there  was  yet  an  element  of  sour 
humour,  was  struck  in  the  fate  of  the 
Jacobin  Mayor  Paul.  Li  the  days  of 
his  glory  he  had  planted  a  Tree  of 
liberty*  and  had  publicly  e3q>ressed 
his  ardent  wi.sh  to  see  an  aristocrat 
banging  from  its  branches.  The  tree 
was  now  cut  down,  a  gallows  was 
made  of  it,  and  the  late  Mayor  sus- 
pended thereon. 

Toulon  had  now  fairly  committed 
itself  against  the  Jacobins.  The  tri* 
color  was  not  as  yet  replaced  by  the 
white  flag  of  tlie  Monarchy,  but  the 
delay  wa.s  solely  due  to  a  wi^h  not  to 
provoke  the  dockyard-men  and  bailors 
too  far.  Yet,  as  was  usually  the 
oaae^  the  Moderates  and  Royalists  had 
acted  too  latei,  and  even  when  aoi»ng 
they  were  of  two  minds.  Very  little 
wa*?  done  to  establisli  co-operation 
with  other  towns,  and  there  were 
divisions  between  the  Royalists  who 
were  for  bringing  back  the  King  with 
a  constitution  which  should  preserve 
*'tfae  prinoiples  of  178^  and  those 
who  were  for  bringing  him  back 
without  restrictions.  Tt  was  pretty 
much  the  case  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Preabyterian  Royalists  and  tlie 
Cavalier  Royalists  of  our  own  second 
Civil  War,  which  carried  within  it 
the  germs  of  its  own  destruction. 
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Negotiations  were  oj)©iied  with  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Republic,  the 
Sardiniatifl  on  one  side  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other,  but  both  were 
\^'eak  and  inefficient.  To  call  in 
Hoo<l  \va5  a  thin,£;  difficult  to  manafre 
wliile  tli*»  crews  of  the  ships  in  the 
iiiirnoiir  were  not  well  in  hand.  So 
the  town  hesitated  till  the  arrival  of 
a  mob  of  terror-stricken  refugees  from 
Marseilles  on  August  35th  and  26th 
forced  it  to  act  undor  the  goad  of 
panic. 

The  details  of  the  surrender  make 
perhap<?  the  most  Vciluable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  lea.st  amusing,  part 
of  M.  Cottin's  book.  So  far  back 
as  August  1st  Hood  had  opened 
negotiations  with  the  town  by  send« 
ing  in  lieutenant  Cooke  with  a 
mission  to  arrange  for  the  mutual 
release  of  pi-isoners.  M.  Cottiii,  bv 
a  not  unnatural  coufuaion,  uame«> 
this  officer  Cook,  and  describes  him 
in  a  note  as  the  first  son  of  the 
famous  navigator,  adding  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  following  year. 
Now  there  was  a  James  Cook,  third, 
not  lirst,  son  of  Captain  CrH>k,  at 
that  time  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
and  he  was  drowned  under  rather 
mysterious  circumstances  in  January, 
'1794.  But  Hood's  officer  was 
Edward  Cooke,  and  he  was  not 
drowned  in  that  year,  but  mortally 
wounded  in  1799,  when  «a]>tain  of 
the  Sybille,  in  her  famous  action 
with  the  French  frigate  Forte. 
On  his  first  visit  Cooke  hoisted  the 
white  or  royal  flag,  to  try  the 
humour  of  the  French  sailors.  Their 
protest  convinced  him  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  French- 
men on  shore,  tlio  crews  of  the 
ships  were  not  pi*epared  to  discard 
the  Republic  "Diree  weeks  passed 
during  which  Toulon  was  simmering 
in  fear  and  confusion;  everybody 
on  shore,  or  on  the  water  of  the 
two  roadsteads,  the  inner  and  the 


out'-r,  foresaw  that  a  crisis  was 
coaling,  but  no  party  as  yet  had 
decisively  the  upper  hand.  The 
Moderates  and  Republicans,  now 
being  welded  into  one  party  by  a 
common  fear,  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  the  forts. 
Two  of  these  were  of  especial  im- 
portance, the  Eguilette  and  the 
Balaguier,  which  stand  on  the  l^t 
hand  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
or  Little  Roads,  and  command  the 
anchorage.  Yet  the  ships'  crews  were 
still  flevotefl  to  tlio  I\e]uiblio,  and 
were  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  to 
the  lloyalisits.  It  is  true  that, 
dominated  by  the  forts  within,  and 
by  the  allied  fleet  without^ — ^for 
liingara  had  now  joined  Hood, 
raising  his  numbers,  if  not  his  real 
force,  to  a  .superiority  of  more  than 
two  to  one — the  French  ships  were 
in  an  apparently  hopelciis  position. 
Yet,  if  they  liad  chosen  to  fire  on 
Toidon  itself,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  with  the  help  of  the  Jacobins, 
(who  were  overpowered  for  the 
moment  but  not  destroyed)  and  the 
workmen  of  tlie  dock  van  Is,  they 
mii^'ht  have  gained  the  superiority. 
In  any  case  they  mu&t  ha^e  made 
the  Royalist  victory  very  costly. 
Before  tiie  General  Committee,  now 
ruling  in  Toulon,  could  ask  Hood  to 
enter,  it  had  to  obtain  some  security 
that  it  could  venture  to  disregard 
the  ships. 

The  way  in  which  it  obtained 
this  necessary  guarantee  illusfarates 
both  the  prevailing  confusions  of  the 
time  and  a  curious  weakness  in 
the  French  character.  It  has 
been  said  already  that  a  jiart  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  belonged 
to  the  Western  or  Brest  fleet.  The 
crews  of  these  vessels,  having  no 
£ftmily  connections  with  the  town, 
were  well  diqwsed  to  open  fire;  but 
not  so  the  men  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  whose  home  was  in  Toulon. 
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<*It  Is  aU  ywy  wdl,"  nid  they, 

"  for  you  gentlemen  of  the  AVcstem 
fleet  to  talk  of  firing  into  Toulon. 
No  belonj^tngs  of  yours  are  there. 
But  ours  ate,  and  though  we  are 
as  ready  as  you  to  fire  on  tlie 
ioreigucr,  we  will  neither  fire  obT' 
srivee  on  our  own  flesh  and  hlood, 
nor  allow  you  to  do  so."  This  of 
course  stopped  all  talk  of  coercing 
the  town.  TfiPre  rf»m;tinpd  the  risk 
that  the  shipM  luigbt  oiler  a  frantic 
resistance  to  Hood  and  Langara. 
The  weakness  of  the  Ftencih  charac- 
ter, alieadj  referred  to,  removed  that 
pt  ril.  It  has  oftm  heen  observed 
.  that,  in  spite  of  their  tendency  to 
revolution,  tlie  French  are  also 
capable  of  showing  a  more  thnn 
pedantic  deference  to  authority ;  at 
a  crisis  they  are  apt  to  be  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  eover  their 
responsibility,  to  throw  the  burden 
of  deciding  npon  somebody  else. 
So  it  was  now.  The  sailors  who 
had  lately  l»"*'n  m  innubordiuate 
looked  to  their  uilicers  for  direction  ; 
but  the  officers  in  tiie  higher  oom> 
mands  were  all  members  of  the  old 
noble  corps,  and  more  or  less  Opsnlj 
Royalist.  The  admiral  in  eomoMild 
was  Jean  Honor^,  Ck>unt  of  Trogoff- 
Kerlessy,  whom  M.  Tliiers,  misled 
by  the  foreign  look  of  his  name, 
took  for  a  foreigner.  He  was  in 
fsot  a  Breton  gentlemen  of  Lanmenr 
in  Finisterre.  Poverty  bad  com- 
pelled him  to  serve  the  Republic, 
but  at  heart  he  wns  a  Royalist. 
When  the  crisis  eatne  he  retired 
into  the  town  and  refused  to  give 
any  orders  at  all.  His  flag-captmn, 
Pssqnier,  urged  the  sailors  to  hoist 
the  royal  flag.  So  did  the  Banm 
dlmbert,  captain  of  the  ApoUon, 
an  otld  Royalist  partisan,  who  went 
through  many  adventures,  and  did 
sometimes  lean  "  to  cut-purs©  of 
4uick  hand "  under  the  pres^iure  of 
tiie  times.   The  orewe  listentd  in 
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gloomy  silence.  To  one  another 
they  delivered    addresses    in  the 

regular  revolutionary  style,  but 
nothin?:*  came  of  it  all.  When 
Lieutenant  Cooke  liad  visited  the 
town  by  night  to  nmke  the  last 
arrangements^  the  allied  admirals 
saw  the  time  was  oome  to  act  l%ey 
sailed  in  on  August  28th  and  29th. 
No  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
shi|>«  :  the  Tonlone.se  sailors  ran 
their  ve.s,sels  into  the  inner  nmd- 
stcad  and  surrendered ;  the  Brest 
men  landed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  harbour,  and  endeavoured  to 
e-scape  up  country  to  join  Carteaux. 
A  telling  testimtmy  to  the  ferocity 
of  tlie  period  was  given  by  the 
Baint  Julien  whose  fraternal  drink- 
ings  with  liis  crew  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  had  opposed  the 
surrender,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  convinced  Republican,  thooj^ 
scandal  explained  his  actions  by 
saying  that  lie  was  in  love  with 
Madame  I^apoype,  the  wife  of  a 
noted  Jacobin.  »Saint  Julien  was 
on  the  point  of  joining  Carteaux, 
bat  remembering  the  severity  of  the 
Terrorists  to  nnsuooessfol  leaderSi  he 
decided  to  return  and  surrender  to 
Liin^nra,  who  Sent  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  Spain. 

With  the  surrender  of  Toulon  a 
new  scene  opened,  and  one  which  it 
Is  mnoh  less  pleasant  for  an  English- 
man to  contemplate^  for  from  this 
tine  forward  it  is  not  the  faults  and 
weakne*^'^"^  of  the  French  which  meet 
our  eye.  The  occupation  of  the  town 
was  one  of  those  things  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  if  they  are 
done  when  they  are  done,  'twere  well 
they  were  done  qoiddy.  Bat  it  was 
not  ^mm  when  it  was  done;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  only  ber^un.  Ha\'ing 
got  the  town  the  Ailiej*  had  to  keep 
it,  and  that,  as  faithful  history  re- 
cords, they  did  not  succeed  in  doing. 
The  caoses  of  their  failure  are  better 
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worth  considering  tium  the  flghtillg» 
of  which  thej  did  not  do  modi,  and 

what  ihey  'lid  was  generally  poor. 
Tlic  situation  is  capable  of  being 
BtaUxI  with  brevity.  Toulon  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  oval  bay, 
whieb  stratdwa  Mat  and  wetf^  and  is 
open  fbr  port  d  its  aonthern  aide  to 
snotiier  \my  of  the  same  shape^  whioh 
again  opens  to  thv  ^reditrrrancan. 
The  headlands  on  either  sido  of  tlu; 
entrance  to  the  inner  rojulstr-ad  am 
fortified.  But  both  the^e  forts  and 
the  town  itaell  aie  dominated  by 
groQod,  and  are  tiierafoie  indefeaaiUe 
against  an  attack  from  the  land.  To 
defend  such  a  place  against  a  besieg- 
inc^  army  it  was  manifestly  npcf^cssary 
to  occupy  the  high  ground,  and  as 
General  Grey  told  Pitt  (who  refused 
to  believe  him),  thia  eonld  not  be 
done  with  leia  than  fifty  tlioiuand 
mm.  Now  the  Allies  never  had  a 
tenth  of  that  number  of  trustworthy 
men  on  shore.  To  begin  with,  thoy 
placed  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
French  who  had  called  them  in. 
One  of  their  meanuea  waa  to  dia- 
am  a  large  part  of  the  nativea,  and 
the  only  French  corps  thej  emplc^red 
was  the  Royal  Louis,  a  regiment  of 
volunteer  Royalist  gentlemen.  Of 
their  own  forces  they  had,  when  suc- 
cessive reinforcements  had  brought 
them  to  their  foU  strength,  two  thou* 
aaad  Britiah  aoldien,  and  two  tiionaand 
Fiedmonteae^  the  sole  representatives 
of  twenty  thousand  promised  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  in  return  for  his 
subsidy ;  these  men,  however,  fought 
well.  Then  there  came  six  thousand 
Neapolitans,  who  looked  well  on 
parade^  but  of  whom  it  is  reooided 
by  all  anthoritiea  that  it  paased  the 
wit  of  man  to  make  them  stand  fire. 
Before  the  NenpoHtans  came  the 
iSpaniards  had  landed  seven  thousand 
men,  ill-dressed,  ill-fed,  ill-drilled,  ill- 
othcered,  who  fought  on  occasion,  but 
oould  not  be  relied  on  to  fight  always. 


The  total,  therefore,  waa  some  four 

thousand  good  and  thirteen  thousand 
bad  troops  to  do  a  |>iece  of  work  for 
which  thrice  that  number  of  the  iinest 
soldiers  in  Europe  would  not  have 
been  too  many. 

There  ooold  be  but  one  end  to 
SQoh  a  venture  from  the  moment 
that  the  IVeneh  collected  n  serious 
army  under  a  capable  officer.  Tlie 
end  wo\ild  have  come  within  a  few 
days  if  the  Republic  had  not  l>eeii 
still  weak.  The  only  force  it  ha<J 
in  the  neighbourhood  waa  the  mia- 
ealled  army  of  Garteaoz,  fourteen 
thousand  men  in  not  much  better  oaae 
than  the  Spaniards,  under  a  leader 
who,  besides  being  a  sanguinary 
rutiian,  was  a  vapouring  blockhead. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
dde  showed  the  greater  feeblcnose, 
Oarteanx  by  not  atriking  at  onoe^  or 
the  Allies  by  not  dashing  his  rabble 
to  pieces.  Each  stood  at  gaze ;  but 
on  the  allied  side  Lord  Mulgrave 
occupied  the  heights  above  Fort8 
L'Eguilette  and  Balaguier,  on  the 
headland  which  diviiki  tiie  inner 
from  the  outer  roadstead  on  the  west. 
It  waa  an  offieer-like  measure,  for  this 
piece  of  high  ground  was  the  key  of 
the  w]K>h»  position ;  if  the  French 
could  seize  it  and  establish  batteries 
upon  it,  they  could  make  the  road- 
fltead  untenable  to  ships,  and  then  the 
town  must  infallibly  fsJL  Ni^toleon 
claimed  that  he,  who  joined  Oarteau 
on  September  16th,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  this  elementary  fact ;  but 
as  M.  Cottin  shows,  it  had  been  seen 
by  otiiers.  The  facts  prove  that  it 
must  have  been  seen  by  Lord  Mol- 
grave^  who  threw  up  the  fort  which 
bore  his  name^  and  which  was  from 
first  to  last  the  only  serious  obstaole 
to  the  re-taking  of  the  town,  to  cover 
L'Eguilette  and  the  Balaguier  and  the 
anchorage. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  days  of 
October  and  the  first  of  November 
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that  the  French  had  accumulated 
men  and  guns  enough  to  get  seriously 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  measures 
they  had  to  take  was  to  remove 
Ctoteaax,  whom  only  quality  was 
that  he  nuMnered  witii  superior 
eneigy.  He  vapoured  that  he  would 
not  give  up  his  place  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  but  he  did  resign  it  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "ivliicli 
Ment  Coppet  to  replace  him.  Coppet 
iMted  only  for  a  few  days  and  was 
raplatied  by  Dngonmiier,  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  fighter  if  not  an  able 
general.  Inspired  by  Napoleon,  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise, 
Dugommier  began  the  serious  attack 
on  the  Allies  in  November.  Mean- 
while they  had  had  their  full  share 
of  internal  troubles,  which  indeed  did 
not  oesse  till  they  retired,  and  were 
then  only  transferred  to  other  fields. 
Austria,  which  took  our  money  and 
promised  five  thousand  men,  did  not 
send  one,  being  much  too  busy  in 
pushing  her  own  ftvtones  to  have 
troops  to  spare  tor  the  service  of 
the  coalition  against  France.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  as  has  already  been 
said,  contributed  exi^tlv  one  tentli 
of  his  contingent.  The  breaches  of 
contract  of  this  little  sovereign  were 
so  audacious  that  even  the  long-suffer- 
ing British  Qovemment^  the  ndlch- 
cow  of  all  Europe,  was  forced  to  out 
down  his  snbsidy.  Spain  did  not 
take  our  money,  hut  she  wasted  her 
own  and  displayed  a  plentiful  lack 
of  practical  faculty  ;  meanwhile  ghe 
stood  much  upon  her  dignity  and  very 
aoon  began  to  squabble  witb  ns.  In 
short,  the  ocenpation  of  Xonlon  dis- 
played all  the  vices  whudi  mined  the 
first  coalition  a<;ain.st  France.  The 
Powers  concerned  behaved  as  if  tlie 
war  with  the  Revolution  was  a  con- 
veuient  excuse  for  pursuing  their 
respective  ambitions,  and  withcmt  the 
least  nndecsfeanding  of  the  terrible 
tmth,  wfaieh  was  that  thej  were  at 


hand-jjrips  with  a  force  destined  to 
beat  down,  to  re  cast,  nearly  to  ruin 
every  one  of  them,  exce])t  tlie  Island 
Power  defended  by  the  i»ea  and  her 
fleet.  Sncfa  people  deserved  to  lose, 
and  one*s  heart  is  with  Dugommier 
and  Kapoleon  and  even  the  Jacobins, 
sons  of  Nox  and  Perdition  as  they 
were,  in  this  fight  of  lluiis  with 
conceited  incapacity  and  fecUishness 
which  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  its 
own  nose. 

Can  we  however  fairly  look  down 
from  any  hci<:^ht  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual supci  ioi  ity  on  our  colleagues 
in  the  adventure  of  Toulon  ?  On  the 
whole  one  has  to  confess  that  we 
cannot.  England  contributed  her 
shaiv  to  the  sum  total  of  inefficienciee 
ami  blunders.  Of  our  admiral  and 
our  fleet  we  have  no  cause  to  be  otiier 
than  proud,  and  against  them  our 
allies  have  nothing  to  put  except  the 
stout  fighting  of  the  Pit  dmoutese. 
Our  little  handful  of  troops  gave 
promise  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  a  way  we  can  even  afford  to  be 
pleased  witii  our  General  OOBUra. 
When  he  rode  oat^  without  fear  and 
without  a  plan,  in  front  of  his  men 
at  the  JMalbciusiiuet  skirmisli,  and  got 
himself  taken  |>risoner  by  the  French, 
it  was  not  g<  iieralship  and  it  was 
not  war.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing 
learned  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton 
(though  by  the  way  O'Hara  was  a 
"Westminster  man)  which  does  not 
win  battle-*  :  but  thoi'e  was  a  coura- 
geous tooiisiinc^  about  it  which  is 
rather  touching.  Maturaua,  a  Spanish 
officer  who  reported  the  even^  said 
that  Cmara  behaved  like  a  partisan 
and  not  as  a  generaL  ^1.  Oottin  is 
puzzled  ;  hut  Mr.  Kin^jiake  would 
liave  c*ondoned  the  act  as  Ixjyish.  It 
was  not  here  that  our  fault  lay,  but 
elsewhere. 

We  were  to  blame  for  two  rsasons. 
Hie  first  is  that  the  British  Govem- 
meat  put  a  stain  on  its  own  good 
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faith  by  repudiating  the  engagementa 
of  its  admiral.  Hood  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  tho  town  should  declare 
for  the  King  betore  he  brought  in 
his  fleet ;  he  also  promised  that  the 
IVench  ships  and  doel^ardi  banded 
OTor  to  na  should  be  giveo  back  to 
the  rightful  monarch  of  France  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  received. 
Tt  wa-s  on  thf»sp  conditions  tliat  tlio 
town  and  florkyard  were  consigned 
to  us.  Now  tiiese  engagements  of 
Hood's  were  moet  inconvenient  to 
Pitt,  who  had  no  intention  of  en> 
tering  into  a  war  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tlie  Bourbons ;  moreover,  being 
a  careful  fmancior,  he  felt  tliat  we 
were  entitled  to  somclhini,'  for  taking 
charge  of  the  French  ships.  It  is 
easy  therefore  to  understand  tb&t  he 
disUked  being  led  into  heavy  obliga- 
tions by  the  action  of  the  admiral. 
But  Hood  should  have  been  warned 
beforeliand  not  to  enter  into  such 
eni^agenieiits  ;  once  made  they  should, 
so  far  as  was  possible,  have  been 
observed.  What  was  done  was  to 
send  out  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  as  oom- 
missioner  to  toke  over  the  town  for 
King  George,  and  to  tell  the  Tou- 
lonese  that  HockI's  promises  wduld  not 
be  kept.  The  inevitable  result  was 
to  convince  not  only  the  Toulonese, 
but  our  other  allies,  that  we  were 
mancenvring  to  keep  the  town  as 
another  Gibraltar. 

Yet  this  might  have  been  made 
good  but  for  our  other  and  grosser 
error.  This  was  that  we  went  into 
the  adventure  without  in  the  least 
understanding  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  we  had  incurred  or  pro* 
viding  the  means  to  carry  it  through. 
The  navy  did  its  part,  but  if  Toukn 
was  to  be  held,— imd  unless  it  could 
be  held  it  was  sheer  cruelty  in  us  to 
go  in — troops  were  needed,  and  we 
had  none  to  reinforce  the  handful 
Hood  brought  with  him.    Some  such 


operation  as  he  entered  on  was  for^ 
uceu,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
had  soldiers  with  him  :  yet  so  little 
did  we  realise  the  nature  of  war  on 
land  that  he  was  supplied  with  two 
thousand  men  whwe  twen^  times  as 
many  were  needed.    When  Hood's 
request  for  reinforcements  reached 
England  there  wero  no  men  to  send, 
because  our  little  army  was  scattered 
all  over  tin?  world  on  small  expedi- 
tions employed  iu   nibbling   at  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France.  The 
same  number  of  men  concentrated  at 
Toulon  and  used  with  spirit  would 
have  raised  the  siege  and  would  have 
served  as   a   rallying  point  for  the 
Moderates  and  Royalists  of  the  ^uth. 
Then  the  destructive  career  of  the 
Jacobin  Republic  might  have  been 
cut  short  at  the  beginning  and  Europe 
might  have  escaped  Napotoon, — lor 
the  greater  good  of  heradf  and  of 
France.    1\T.  Cottin,  who  excuses?  us 
for  burning  the  dockyard  when  the 
evacuation  became  a  necessity  upon 
tlie  inevitable  fall  of  Fort  Mulgrave 
under   Napoleon's  attack,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  we  could  not 
leave  the  stores  to  an  enemy,  has  the 
l>etter  right  to  blame  our  breach  of 
faith  to    the    inhabitants,  and  our 
failure  to    give    the    protection  we 
promised.     But   our   sins   did  not 
omne  from  any  Macfaiavelliaa  scheme 
to  destroy  tiie  navy  and  seise  the 
colonies  of  our  ndghbour.  They 
arose  entirely  from  the  cause  long 
ago  named  by  Sir  diaries  Pa'slov, 
that  whereas   we  worked  with  our 
navy  we   played  with  our  army, — 
which  is  tiie  reascm  of  reasons  why 
we  bad  to  fight  a  twenty  years'  war. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  generation  which 
has  taken  to  talking  very  much  about 
8ea-Power  will  not  have  to  be  taught 
the  same  lesson  at  an  equally  heavy 
cost  again. 

David  Haknat. 
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It  was  night.  The  chief  \vj:ht  in 
the  ttileut  ward  came  from  tlie  liickci - 
ing  flames  of  the  great  fires  ranged 
down  the  centre  of  the  room;  now 
thejr  leaped  up  ndoljr,  diseloeiiig  the 
haggard  faces  on  the  pillows,  now  sank 
into  still  blackness,  leaving  tlic  ward 
to  i^iich  liL,'ht  came  from  the  sliaded 
lump  on  the  Sister's  table  wiiere  the 
Kight-Nuse  sat  reading  the  day^s 
report.  Hearing  a  ooise»  her  keen 
eyes  peered  through  the  gloom  and 
discerned  the  Asthma  by  the  door 
sittin":  xip  in  his  bed.  The  ni_'fif1y 
struggle  for  breath  bci^an  ;  his  com- 
panions swore  gently,  ahaost  inaudibiy; 
the  gu6ping  was  a  familiar  sound  to 
them;  they  only  hoped  they  might 
get  off  to  sleep  before  it  grew  worse. 
As  a  quarter  before  midnight  chimed 
from  the  cit}'  clocks  the  Nurse  rose, 
and  selecting  some  tliermometers  from 
a  specimen-glass  on  the  table  she  took 
the  six-hour  temperatures;  then  pro- 
viding herseil  with  a  small  bowl  of 
water,  a  doth,  and  a  medicine-ghw^ 
she  gave  the  twelve-hour  medicines. 
Half  WHY  down  the  ward  an  old  man 
is  sitting  up.  "  Ah,  my  dear,'"  he  says, 
as  he  s^js  her  approach,  "  1  ave  'ad  a 
day,  I  'ave.  Can't  seem  to  git  com- 
firtahle  no  *om  ;  gi\'e  ns  a  drop  of 
physio."  He  sits  up  in  his  rsd  flsonsl 
Nij^tiBgale^pe,  looking  like  a  sad 
old  monkey.  "  See,"  ho  continues 
pointing  to  his  diet-card,  *'  'e've  put 
me  on  cawfee;  good  for  the  'art  'o 
says."  As  she  is  washing  the  glass 
after  the  last  doee^  the  door  slowly 
opens  and  a  thin  white  woman  oomeo 
vp  the  ward  on  tip-toe.  The  Nurse 
point??  to  a  chair,  which  the  woman 
picks  up  and  carries  with  her  to  the 


further  end.  She  may  come  at  any 
time;  her  husband  is  on  the  danger- 
list. 

He  is  a  oostermonger  up  Ftokham 
way,  and  since  his  illness,  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  barrow  has  fallen 
on  his  wife.  When  ftf?h  is  dear,  njid 
the  barrow  poorly  stocked  (there  being 
now  no  master  to  tight  its  battle),  he 
rarely  lat^  a  kind  friend  to  step  in 
witii  news  of  how  hadly  business  is 
going. 

"Do  seem  'ard,"  suns  up  the 

visitor. 

"  Ah,  you  may  say  so,  when  your 
business    is    'addocks,"    replies  the 
patient  bitterly,  for  he  is  a  personage 
up  Peckham  way,  witii,  so  to  qpeak, 
power  of  the  higher  and  lower  justice 
over  the  haddock.    Here  he  is  merely 
Number  Twenty-One  with  a  poultice ; 
and  it  is  in  such  moments  as  these 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  truth  is 
home  in  upon  him.    Moreovw  he  has 
been  dying  for  week%  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  bring  even  a  suspicion  of 
this  lisct  to  his  mind.     As  his  days 
lessen,  hi^  anxiety  for  liis  clothes  to  he 
brought  to  him  mcrcAses,  and  his  n  ri- 
tatiou  grows  with  the  thin,  tired  wife, 
whose  days  are  spent  with  haddocks 
np  Ftekham  way,  and  her  nights  by 
bed  Knmber  Twenty-One,  waiting  Ibr 
its  occupant  to  die.    "'Ere,  where's 
my  hoots?"  he  says,  looking  over  the 
contents  of  tlie  hun<lle  whicli  she  has 
been  forced  to  bring  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness.    She  stands  by 
his  bed  and  the  nneertain  flame  leveab 
from  time  to  time  her  scanty  skirts 
and  draggled  feathers.  "  Gam,  Bill ! " 
she  exclaims  with  a  hcmrsencss  be- 
gotten of  the  conscientioiis  and  vigorous  I 

I 

I 

I 
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peraiitenoy  with  whicsh  she  pre«6B  her 
wares  on  the  good  wives  of  BeokfaMii. 
**I>*ye  think  the  Loid  'nd  *m  ye 

stamping  e)K>ut  the  'evens  in  them 
there  *eavy  boots?"  And  Bill  Iny 
back  on  his  pillow  and  understood, 
while  the  waistcoat  and  the  ti-ousers 
slipped  tactf  ullj  to  the  floor,  realising 
they  would  be  no  more  wanted.  It 
was  thus  that  Number  Twenty-One's 
approaching  end  was  broken  to  him. 
Mrs.  Bill  was  of  opinion  that  either 
one  live  l  and  wore  one's  boots,  or  one 
died  and  pawned  them.  If  she  had 
been  a  little  premature  in  her  arrange- 
ments was  this  entirely  her  fault  I 
The  HoQ8e43nrgeon  had  spoken  very 
(listlnr  tly  on  ihe  subject  of  Numbur 
Twonty  One  a  month  ago,  and  we  must 
and  when  haddocks  failed  then 
buots  stepped  in.  Thus  she  mused, 
sitting  coni>cieuliou8ly  by  her  sick 
hnsbuid. 

She  had  her  own  worries  too.  Eadi 

THorning  for  (lie  Ifiwt  six  weeks  her 
friends  had  asked,  "'Ow's  Bill  ?  Bin 
took,  poor  chap  ? "  and  each  day  she 
had  answered,  "  No."  And  Mrs. 
Yallop  (whose  barrow  marched  with 
hers)  being  aware  of  that  little  matter 
of  the  boots,  had  smiled  onoe  or  twioe 
of  late,  observing,  '*Yoa*ve  bin  too 
sharp  over  them  boots,  ole  gal." 
"  'Old  3*er  noise,"  jSf  r??.  Bill  had  an- 
swered tersely ;  but  the  smile  i-emained 
with  her. 

Suddenly  there  came  *  whispered 
oall  from  a  distant  bed.  *'  Oh,  Nurse, 
tills  bloke  is  carryin'  on  cni%"  said 
the  voice  from  the  shadows ;  and 
Nurse  went  over  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  a  strange  figure  tossing  in 
delirious  restlesf^ness. 

A  little,  thin,  old  man  with  wido* 
dpen  eyes  starod  at  her  from  the 
pillow.  At  the  head  of  his  bed, 
beside  the  medicine  -  rack,  hong  a 
wooden  bo.ird  on  which  a  paper  was 
pinned,  bearing  the  name  Anfmi 
Krcbske  and  the  date,  but  with  no 


address.  In  the  looker  under  the 
window  lay  his  clotfaes,  neatly  folded 

by  the  Probationer  who  had  put  him 
to  bed,  and  on  the  top  of  all  lay  an 

old  violin.  "  It  won't  fold,  and 
there's  no  place  to  hang  it,''  muttered 
the  Probationer ;  neither  was  there 
any  friend  to  take  it  away,  m  the 
VM^  had  to  be  admitted  with  ita 
owner. 

And  this  was  all  that  -wm  known 
of  the  new  case ;  t(Xj  ill  to  struggle 
ho  could  only  drift,  rv\\<\  the  great  sea 
of  London  had  l)orue  hiiu  to  the  door 
one  January  night.  Coming  under 
the  head  of  utyml  he  haid  been 
admitted  at  onoe^  taken  to  the  ward 
and  put  to  bed,  where  he  had  lain 
ever  since  with  wide  unseeing  eyes. 

When  night  came  and  the  ward 
sank  to  rest  and  darkness,  he  began 
B»  liia  neighbour  ^aid,  to  "carry  on 
oru%'*  moaning,  speaking  words  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  every  now 
and  then  singing  "  rum  kind  o'  toons" 
according  to  the  Diabetes,  who  was 
very  cross  and  thirsty  and  who«5e 
last  attempt  to  empty  the  Doctor's 
jug  had  been  deftly  frustrated  by 
Nune^  but  who  was  stiU  not  without 
hope;  there  was  a  boy  with  fits  at 
the  octreme  other  end  of  the  ward; 
a  lot  might  happen  during  a  teaUy 
good  fit,  ho  mused  thirstily. 

That  Anton  Krebske  po.sses>teJ  tiie 
temperament  of  genius  was  evident 
from  the  thraadbaxe^  buttonless^  and 
generally  distraoted  state  of  the 
clothes  laid  aw)ay  under  the  violin; 
the  violin  that  came  ixom.  the  land  of 
the  viol,  the  great  sunny  plain  of 
Lombardy, — not  an  Aniati,  but  still 
of  that  great  family,  a  poor  relation, 
hoping  as  all  good  vidUns  do,  to  get 
baok  at  last  to  rest  among  the  soft 
passionate  voio^  of  Italy.  Of  late 
its  labour  had  been  for  pence ;  once 
it  had  filled  the  ] tickets  with  coins  of 
more  precious  metal,  but  that  time 
was  over,  oven  the  age  of  silver  was 
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past;  tlie  fogs  and  groynen  ol  thu 
foreign  bod  had  entcved  into  ita 
heart  and  the  day  of  copper  reigned. 

But  this  same  temperaraeDt  of  genius, 
that  s([nanders  as  quickly  as  it  earns, 
has  th("  (jualities  of  iu*  defects,  the 
power  ot  clusing  its  eyea  to  the  oom- 
fortleBB  pfeaent  and  living  In  the 
past  and  the  fatnre.  The  open  eyea 
saw  none  of  the  wholesome  antiseptic 
ugliness  of  tlie  ward  (the  high  blind- 
less  window?*,  the  blue  checked  cotton 
quilts),  but  looked  across  and  beyond 
it  to  deep  Thuringian  forests  to  the 
aooompaniment  of  the  overture  to 
Tannhausu.  As  the  chant  of  the 
pil>,'riniB  falls  on  the  sleepy  uncompre- 
hending ear  ol  the  patient  in  the  next 
bod,  he  turns  anj^ily,  desirin;?  the 
uiinMrc'l  toxoid  "is  nuise  mid  give 
chap  a  chance."  The  old  voice  sud- 
denly stops  in  its  song,  though  not  in 
obedience  to  the  oocnpant  of  the  next 
bed.  "I  must  gOv  it  is  time^  it  is 
time,"  mutters  Aiiton  Krebske  several 
times,  with  g^reat  difficulty  trying  to 
raise  himself.  lb'  is  tired,  but  he 
must  not  keep  them  waiting ;  his 
fumbling,  restless  Engers  try  to  catch 
the  hlanketsi  hut  they  give  and  ha 
fsOs  back,  still  taHdiig  qniokly  to 
himself.  Another  effort,  and  at  last 
he  is  stniulinu',  leaning  against  his 
bed.  "The  hands  shake,  it  doe.-^  not 
go  wcli  when  one  first  rises,"'  he  says, 
as  grasping  the  mattress  he  walks  the 
length  of  his  hed.  '*No  dotheal" 
He  looks  round;  '*hnt  that  makes 
nothing  ;  the  vioUa,  where  have  I  pat 
it  ?  Cof/,  I  know  not  '  '  Tleachin^ 
the  window-locker  he  sinks  down  on 
it  in  a  heap.  "  Rut  T  must  •..'o,  *  lie 
repeats,  raising  himbelf  by  holding 
the  lid  of  the  window -seat  which 
opens  as  he  rises.  **  Ah,  in  my  ooflEbr 
I  keep  the  violin."  The  remembrance 
brings  rclit'f,  and  he  pushes  back  the 
seat,  raises  the  violin  carefully,  and 
then,  pullinir  an  old  high  hat  like  a 
hairy  taterpiiiar  from  its  tight  corner, 


be  pnta  it  on  and  taking  the  violin 
under  his  arm  seta  out  for  rehearsaL 
Nurse  is  in  the  scullery  mixing  a 

poultice ;  a  shout  from  the  ward  and 
the  poultice  is  brought  to  nought. 
In  the  doorway  staniin  a  ^brivolled 
old  man,  simply  dre.ssed  m  a  short 
night-shirt  and  a  tall  hat ;  under  one 
arm  he  carries  a  violin.  '^Kineteen," 
she  whispers,  "how  dare  you  get  out 
of  bed!" 

"Noble  lady,"  he  answers,  sp<^r\king 
very  quickly,  "  I  rejoice  to  meet  you, 
but  I  cannot  stay;  I  go  to  the  thcati-e; 
sti'an^ely  enough  I  have  lost  my  way.'' 

**  Oonio,*  she  sayai,  f^irfii>g  l>tt  ann, 
"ni  show  you  the  way." 

^*  S'-hr  f'  bens  wiirdig"  he  mutters 
under  his  breath,  and  she  leads  him 
l>ack  to  his  bed,  tucking  the  clothes 
tightly  in  all  round  him.  Again  he 
thanks  her,  explaining  that  the  re- 
hearsal is  an  important  one  or  he 
would  not  have  troubled  the  gradous 
lady.  Stretching  his  arms  out,  he 
plays  an  imaginary  ^^olin,  watching 
the  conductor  eagerly  for  thp  time. 
•Some  bars  arc  very  difficult ;  o\er  and 
over  again  he  plays  them,  with  an 
incessant  muttered  comment  from 
time  to  tune  flinging  his  old  arma 
in  despairing  weariness  on  the  blue> 
checked  quilt :  his  head  turns  from 
"^ide  to  side,  and  he  smiles  a  sudden 
smile  as  he  sees  a  friend  in  the 
orchestra ;  then  the  flash  dies  and  his 
anxioua  eyea  turn  away.  After  a 
moment'a  ailence  he  hegins  to  sing, 
softly  and  quiddy.  At  first  the  sleep* 
ing  people  arc  not  disturbed,  it  is  so 
low  ;  bnt  by  degrees  it  gets  louder 
and  fiiistci*,  a  stiang<»  wild  v.iinid  : 
they  awaken,  lliey  listen,  they  invii  in 

their  beds  to  get  a  better  view,  they 
ait  up.  "Nurae!"  they  call,  '*Knrae!'* 
and  she  cornea^  hut  she  cannot  quiet 
the  old  man  possessed  by  the  weird 
music  of  the  Venusiwrg.  She  brings 
him  some  milk  and  icc  in  a  feeder, 
but  he  will  liave  none  of  it  and  waves 
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her  away  with  barning^  resUeos  luuida. 

She  takes  one  in  hers  and  cannot 
count  the  rusliing  pulse,  aud  still  the 
music  goes  oa,  now  loudly,  now  softly, 
as  the  strength  waxes  and  wanes. 
He  is  not  lonely  now ;  he  is  quite 
well  and  young  and  at  home  again; 
people  think  much  of  young  Krebske: 
"  Greatness  awaits  him,"  they  tell  one 
anotliiM  ,  pointing  as  he  passes  down 
the  street. 

A  cold  grey  light  begiiifi  to  creep 
into  the  wonl.  Mrs.  Bill  rises  weerily 
from  her  chair  and  goes,  lor  business 
is  business  and  haddocks  wait  fur  no 
one.  The  ITeart  is  sipping  his  coffee 
with  blue  lips  ;  the  i>iabete'?,  in  better 
spirits,  is  enjoying  half  a  pint  of  law- 
ful happiness  in  a  white  mug.  Tlie 
Ward-maid  appears  laden  with  brushes 
to  do  the  Bros ;  she  pauses  by  Number 
Nineteen's  l)ed.  As  his  eyes  light  on 
her  the  hurrying  music  stops.  "  0 
dn  in f fit  Srhoner  Ah<"nff.xf/'rn  ' "  he 
muniHirs,  w  licreat  she,  being  unaware 
uf  the  cuiupliiucut  and  very  sleepy, 
turns  angrily  away.  "You  be'ave' 
jarael^ — ^you're  another;"  and  the 
Evening  Star  passes  on  to  the  grates. 

Nurse,  com  in;,'  back  to  the  ward 
with  more  of  the  coffee  which  is  to 
renew  tlio  heart  of  Number  Twenty- 
Two,  suddenly  lays  the  mug  on  the 
table  and  carries  forward  some  screens 
with  which  she  encloses  bed  Number 
Nineteen.  Thus  all  is  hidden  from 
the  curious  frightened  eye»  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  world  without 
stirs  in  the  lato  winter  <lawn,  l)ut  in 
the  ward  all  in  ntill  aovv.  The  big 
door  swings  and  a  light  footstep  walks 


past  the  beds ;  it  is  the  Night-Sister's 

l.ist  round.  She  walks  up  to  the 
screens.  "Go  on  with  the  break- 
fasts," she  says  ;  "  I'll  wait  here  for 
you ; "  and  Nurse  emerges  and  goes 
hack  to  her  muga^  lor  outside  the 
screens  life  goes  on  as  before. 

^tside,  there  is  no  more  musio, 
only  a  difficult  breath  from  time  to 
time  ;  the  eyes  are  no  longer  restless, 
but  fixed  with  a  still,  lisitenin«^'  1  -  il  . 
With  kind  but  unavailing  hands  liie 
Sister  tries  with  eU  the  might  of 
scienoe  to  detain  the  poor  Knight  on 
his  .way ;  but  as  he  said  himself,  "  I 
cannot  stay,  thi«  is  an  important 
rehearsal."  An<i  although  he  had 
indeed  lost  liiis  way  and  strayed  sadly 
from  his  early  promise,  it  may  he 
(who  knows  I)  that  in  keeping  liiis 
last  importMit  engagement,  new 
chances  may  be  hl^^,  I'chearsals  that 
may  end  in  a  brilliant  performance. 
And  SI  I  poor  TannhfiiHer  went  away 
alone  in  the  chill  dawn.  Tlie  Sifter 
makes  a  note  on  the  card  liauging 
over  the  bed»  and,  crossing  the  ward, 
opens  a  drawer  in  which  bandages  of 
all  kinds  and  widths  are  neatly  packed, 
takes  a  piece  from  a  three-inch  band* 
a-re  and  disappears  again  behind  the 
.screens.  Making  a  slit  in  tlio  middle 
of  the  bandage  and  one  at  each  end, 
she  binds  it  round  the  head  and  diin 
of  Anton  Krebske;  then  mnoving 
the  pillows  she  lays  him  strsightly  in 
his  bed,  and  closing  the  screens  till 
they  oxaetly  meet,  she  sadly  leaves  the 
wanl.  Kveu  in  ho<?pitals  some  people 
am  ne\  er  feel  death  to  be  a  common 
thing  of  every  day. 
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BfAKT  yean  ago  two  little  EqgUah 
■ohoolbQjB  wore  atanding  in  a  tremof 

ci  sinful  excitement  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  public  jxtirdcns  of  Wiea- 
baden.  As  it  was  stt  it  tly  forVndden  to 
walk  on  the  grai^  ia  the  puhlii-  ^.irdens 
of  Germany,  it  obviously  became  the 
chief  aim  in  life  of  our  two  young 
WberiMMi  to  aesert  their  national 
independence  by  aetting  this  regula- 
tkm  at  naught,  fortiTely  and  with 
loins  girded.  Oonsefiucntly,  tlnv 
were  at  feud  with  the  red  In  an Ud 
park-keeper,  liim  on  this  particular 
afternoon  they  had  lured,  by  devious 
bye-patha,  to  »  qniet  limit  id  the 
gardens  where  a  dash  aen>8»  the  inter- 
vening lawn  oonld  be  carried  out  with 
safety  to  themselves  and  to  the  in- 
finite annoyance  of  their  pin  -^  i' i-,  who 
Vifm  now  stalking  his  quat  i}  tfuliiud 
a  clump  of  fir-trees.  The  time  for 
flight  had  oome^  when  the  email  law* 
breakers  saw  a  gentleman,  an  Eng- 
lishman as  they  guessed  from  hie  tall 
hat  and  frock  coat,  walking  at  a  rapid 
pace  aioni;  tlie  path  by  which  they 
were  expecting  BarbaroHbu  to  make 
his  futile  swoop  upon  them.  As  the 
stranger  draw  nearer  thej  law  the 
tall,  well-poised  figure  and  handsome 
dearcot  features  of  the  Crown-Prinoe 
of  Germany.  Their  first  instinct  was 
for  dight ;  sccoiul  thou;j;lits  suggested 
the  wiRdoni  of  jitaudiug  their  ground, 
even  tiiough  they  bad  already  trans- 
greased  on  to  the  untrodden  grass, 
and  ol  abiding  the  iasoe.  As  the 
Prince  drew  nearer  the  nrehins  bad 
the  decency  to  take  off  their  caps. 
He  seemed  to  take  in  the  situation  at 

'  K  vi-i  r.  FniEDHicu ;  by  Margaretha  Too 
rottcluu^er.   Voi.  i. ;  Berlin,  1699. 


a  glance ;  there  was  a  twinUe  in  his 
eye  and  a  twitching  abovt  the  comer 
of  his  month ;  he  knew  English  boys 
when  he  saw  them,  and  knew  of 
the  Piiperfluity  of  their  naughtiness. 
With  a  kiiuily  smile  (it  wa«i  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  that  smile  lit  up  his 
stern  face)  he  raised  his  hat»  and 
bowed  with  grave  courteay  to  acknow- 
ledge the  homage  of  two  small,  shame- 
faced boys.  Awed  and  respectful  at 
Ms  lu'cls  followed  their  dearest  enemy, 
tlie  red -hcanled  keeper  :  aixl  he,  loo, 
amazed  at  the  honour  dune  them 
(he  was  an  old  soldier)  saluted  them 
deferentially  and  in  military  Isshion 
as  he  passed  them  at  a  modest  dis- 
tance in  the  wake  of  his  future 
Enipernr.  The  two  small  boys  re- 
turned his  salute  with  the  gracious 
ciindescension  of  a  brace  of  Grand 
Dukes.  It  was  tlie  hour  of  supreme 
triomph,  bat  they  had  jnst  had  a 
lesson  in  good  manners  which  had 
impressed  even  them.  This  was  the 
first  and  only  occasion  on  which  the 
writer  of  these  linen  came,  personally, 
into  toneh  with  the  late  Eiiiperur. 
Jiut  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
that  ehanee  meeting  remained.  Since 
that  date  the  small  hoj  has  been  a 
hero-worshipper  and  his  hero,  saun 
P'!ur  el  scms  rtprothe^  is  Frederick  the 
Noble. 

In  later  years  it  lias  hecu  iiis  de- 
light to  read  whatever  has  been 
written  toodiing  the  life  of  his  hero ; 
and  it  has  recently  been  his  good 
fortune  to  read  a  work  by  one  who 
worships,  not  more  devoutly  but  to 
far  better  purpose,  at  the  same  shrine. 
Margaretha  Tvl]»>  von  Pc^chinger  has 
now  publi»iieil  the  fii"st  volume  of 
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Frederick  the  Noble, 


her  biography  of  Kaisur  Friedricli, 
dealing  with  his  early  life  aud  letters 
from  1831  to  1868.  The  iMitfaor  hM 
already  won  lor  beraelf  u  a  zMveUtt 
A  nune  in  the  GenuBa  worM  of 
letters.  From  her  earliest  youth,  so 
.slio  t<^ll.s  us  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  the  EniixTor  Frorlprick  had 
beeu  her  hero,  and  it  had  aiw  ays  been 
bet  ambitioa  to  write  tbe  stoiy  of 
htt  life.  Oonaoioiu  of  the  great  diffi> 
colty  of  her  task,  she  was  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  it  by  the  advice  of  s 
"statesman  held  in  hii^h  honour  in 
German v"  who  waa  convinced  that 
it  might  well  be  achieved  by  "  the 
anaophistioated  judgment  and  iniiate 
trathfolneBs  of  a  femmine  tempenir 
ment."  Without  dieconing  the 
^inent  stat^man's  sanguine  and 
L'nllunt  diagnosis  of  the  feminine 
temperament,  it  will  at  least  be 
owned  that  Madame  von  Poschinger 
has  tibAt  capacity  for  taking  pains 
which,  if  not  exactly  the  eqaiyalent 
of  genius,  is  a  most  usefol  qnality  for 
a  maker  of  b(X)ks.  To  use  a  plmMe 
too  often  sutfered  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  biographical  sins,  she  has 
decided  to  let  the  life  of  Frederick 
tell  its  own  story  as  it  is  i-evealed  in 
his  private  letters,  in  haJd  official 
doonmenta^  in  the  dnety  files  of  news- 
paperfly  and  in  the  memoini  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  was  a  course 
that  could  be  takt'ii  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  It  is  one  of  the  gi-eat 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  her  hero 
that  his  admirers  need  have  no  fear 
of  what  time  may  bring  to  li^t  In 
its  eveiy  reilation,  in  its  every  phase 
his  life  was  great  aiid  lovable.  Even 
the  waspish  spleen  of  Bismarck's  little 
Bu&cli  cannot  smirch  it.  I  may  add 
that  since  reading  this  volume  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  tiie  nn- 
published  reminiscences  of  an  Eng- 
lishman whom  some  twenty  years  ago 
the  Crown  Prince  honoured  with  his 
ac(|uaiut&uce ;  and  it  has  been  most 


interesting  to  nou-  iiow  llie  fulne-ss  of 
his  manhood  bore  out  the  promise  of 
his  early  yean. 

Bom  on  Oetober  18th,  1831,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Nations 
at  Leipzig,  the  coming  of  the  future 
Emperor  was  welcomed  by  a  great 
poet  wlio  Wits  soon  to  pass  awav  into 
that  broader  light  for  which  he  craved. 
In  August  the  Princess  Aiigiista»  his 
old  pupil  and  constant  friend,  had 
written  to  congratulate  Goethe  on  the 
OGcaaion  of  his  last  birthday.  In 
November  the  poet  replied  from 
Weimar  to  congratulate  the  Princess 
on  the  birth  of  her  sou  in  a  very 
quaint  letter.  When  the  news  of  the 
happy  event  reached  Weimar,  Goethe^ 
it  would  seem,  was  paying  a  visit  to 
some  agricultural  show  or  other,  "  so 
very  heartily  patronised  from  above." 
Tlio  genius  of  the  place  inspired  hiiu 
to  draw  a  rather  cumbix»us  parallel 
between  the  fertility  of  Nature  and 
of  the  House  of  HoheDaoUem.  The 
bonndacy  betwsen  the  sublime  and 
the  grotesque  seems  perilously  nar- 
row. "In  moments  such  as  these," 
he  writes,  "  while  we  were  admiring 
the  wealth  of  vegetable  nature  news 
arrived  which  transported  us  to  the 
climax  of  human  happiness,  the  re- 
coveiy  of  your  Boyal  Highness  and 
the  new  life  cn  &e  tree  whidi  from 
its  old  and  venerable  root*<  ever  sends 
forth  new  brandies  ;  "  and  he  regards 
"  this  coincidence  of  epochs  aud 
events"  as  the  happiest  augury  for 
the  future.  Although  the  poetic 
imagery  on  which  the  biographer 
sets  such  store  may  appear  to  Eng- 
lish notions  a  trifle  ful-^ome,  it  is 
touching  that  the  genial  light  of  the 
last  greeting  Goethe  sent  to  the  lloyal 
House  of  Prussia  should  fall  on  the 
cradle  of  its  infiuit  heir.  It  was  only 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life  that 
the  Prince  learnt  under  what  high 
auspices  ho  had  enter ed  the  world. 
Among  his  papers  af  tei*  his  death  was 
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ft  oapy  cl  Goethe's  letter,  dated  18S6 
in  his  mother^s  handwriting. 

The  early  education  of  the  young 
PrinC43  was  as  liberal  as  it  was  judi- 
cious. Though,  OS  wa^  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
HohenjBoUem,  bis  nulitaiy  training 
was  strict  aod  exacting,  no  Sing  of 
PnusiA  before  him  had  a  wider  or  a 
more  systematic  education  than  Fred- 
erick William.  This  he  owed  in  great 
part  to  his  motlier.  Princess  Augusta, 
made  the  education  of  her  sou  the 
great  dutj  of  her  life.  In  »  letter  to 
Major  TOQ  Boon  in  1848^  at  •  time 
when,  on  titie  retirement  of  General 
von  Unruh,  he  had  been  requested  to 
take  up  the  appointment  of  governor 
to  the  young  Prince,  she  lays  down 
the  high  principles  which  had  always 
gaided  her  in  the  education  of  her 
son. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  my  son  as 
a  gift,  entrosted  to  me  by  God,  nr  wbieb 

He  demands  a  reclconing.  His  traming, 
therefore,  has  claimed  my  whole  strength ; 
I  have  devoted  myself  to  bim  exehirively ; 
it  has  contributed  greatly  to  my  own 
developrnont  and  afforded  me,  tof:;etlier 
with  its  iuuoparablu  am^iety,  great  coin- 
f(niandj<7.  .  .  •  It  is  our  task  to  train 
ft  thorouf^h  man  who  must,  in  all  circum- 
stances, be  e<^ual  to  his  duties  and  who 
tbronghont  bis  life  must  always  iHn 
respect  and  confidence,  however  God's 
will  may  dispose  for  the  future  and  for 
Us  own  walk  in  life.  A«  a  man,  may  be 
show  hunself  especially  fa\  oured  only  for 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  for  his  honour ; 
as  a  sovereign,  may  he  prove  in  deeds 
that  his  pexwmal  merit  will  justify  bis 
birthright. 

Touching  on  the  troublous  days  of 
March,  the  remedy  for  which  most  be 
strength  and  demeney,  the  Princess 
continues:  "He  (my  son)  belongs  to 
the  present  and  to  the  future;  he 
must  therefore  take  up  the  new  ideas 
and  work  them  out  for  himself  so 
that  he  may  obtain  a  real  and  living 
insight  into  his  times  and  not  five 
remote  from  them,  but  in  and  with 


them.**  The  letter  ends  with  a  heart- 
felt appeal  to  Rood  to  undertake  the 
education  of  her  son,  if  he  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  views. 

Every  word  of  the  letter  is  worthy 
of  one  who  could  claim  Goethe  for  her 
master;  yet  it  is  not  periiaps  surpri*' 
ing  to  find  Boon  replying,  with  eon' 
scientious  and  characteristic  bluntness, 
that  he  liardly  thought  himself  fitted 
to  undertake  the  education  ol  the 
young  Prince  on  these  lines. 

I  feel  too  old,  rusted  into  the  so- 
called  prejudices  too  deeply,  halting ;  1 
cannot  Keep  up,  and  the  so-called  *'  height 
of  the  times,^  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
of  itself  come  down  to  the  level  of  my 
horizon,  always  appears  to  me  like  a 
Chimborazo.  Win  this  "  reaoticmary  " 
temperament  of  mind  (as  peoi^  are  wont 
to  call  it)  not  be  prejudicial  to  my  young 
master  ?  Shall  I  be  able  to  appraise  the 
new  ideas  of  our  days  wilh  that  warmth 
which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  and  to  identify  him  with  them  ? 
And  yet  your  Boyal  Highness  lays 
wei<^ht  on  this,  and  I  thiwc  that  you 
are  right. 

The  Princess  first  governor,  General 
von  TTnruh,  was  a  man  of  rery 
diftrent  stamfi.    Appointed  to  his 

responsible  duties  when  his  pupil  was 
hardly  out  of  the  nursery,  he  lived 
with  the  Prince  until  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  1818  when 
his  pupil  was  already  beginning  to 
put  aride  diildish  tiungi.  During 
these  impressionable  years  von  Unruh 
must  have  exercised  a  powerful  and 
ennobling  influence,  which  has  per- 
haps hitherto  hardly  been  fully  appre- 
ciated, in  lormmg  the  chaiacter  of  his 
pupiL  He  seems  to  have  eombined 
the  loftiest  qualities  of  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  who  never  allowed  his 
military  training  to  warp  his  natural 
character,  a  somewhat  rare  distinction 
in  a  Prussian  soldier  of  that  day,  wlio, 
as  a  rule,  was  all  drill  and  buckram. 
Yon  Unruh  never  dragooned  his  dear 
Prince  into  the  pttths  of  virtue.  He 
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was  oQDtent  to  inrOuBt  the  devdoih 
meni  of  his  pupil's  diameter  by  ex- 
ample aiifl  1)V  sniri^pftion  ratlifr  than 
by  j)rt.'coj^f .  The  threat  lesson  \w 
taught  the  Piiiioe  was  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  othci*s  of  humble 
estate,  and  it  was  a  lesson  that  his 
popil  new  forgot  How  ooidial  and 
afTectionato  the  relationship  V)ot\veen 
them  became  may  be  ^leon  in  the 
oorrespondence  between  tlieni  that 
Madame  von  Paschin^er  has  piih 
lished.  It  lasted  long  after  vou 
Unmh  had  resigned  his  official  ap- 
pointment His  cheery  letters  to  his 
"dear  yonog  Prince, "  written  often 
enough  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  are 
infinitely  touching  for  their  ring  of 
manly  piety  and  for  their  chatiee 
allu;iiion8  to  suil'eriug  bravely  borne. 
The  letter  ^  wrote  to  him  In  1860 
from  what  he  thought  to  he  his  death- 
bed,  with  directions  that  it  was  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  writer  had 
passed  aH  a\-,  is  a  lasting  memorial  to 
his  sincerity  and  devotion. 

I  believe,  my  dear  rriuce  [it  ran], 
that  I  hava  always  been  honest  towards 
you  ;  and  you  niny  f.^el  the  more  certain 
at  this  solemn  hoiu:  of  my  oompleie  sin- 
cerity. Let  me  before  all  else  express 
my  hi':irtf*it  thanJs;.  to  God  ih  it  durin;; 
the  time  while  you  were  entrusted  to  my 
enidanoe  and  up  to  this  hour.  He  has 
ka^  your  heart  pure  and  undcfilod  and 
hng  j>reserved  yon  frdm  the  njany  foMies 
which  only  too  ea-sUy  corrupt  one's  youtli. 
.  .  .  .  That  this  is  due  to  no  merit  of 
mill.",  I  know ;  I  am  indeed  most  surely 
convinced  ol  tliis;  let  us  rather  gladly 
eonfiese  that  it  is  a  fair  and  free  gift  of 
God.  .  .  .  Fin-lhor  ](  t  nic  dadly  con- 
fess that  your  love  and  your  affootion  for 
me,  your  obedience  and  your  eoadaot 
towards  me  were  in  the  main  (and  if  per- 
haps with  some,  yet  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,) of  a  kind  as  to  adbrd  mu  only 
pleasare and  satisfacfelcaL  •  •  .  Idonot 
presume  to  give  you  counsel  for  yonr 
future  life ;  I  would  only  urge  you  to 
seek  it  in  prayer  at  that  sonioe  whence 
every  good  j^ift  flows.  .  .  .  May  the 
Iiord  God  bless  your  present  and  your 
ftttnre,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  and  may 


He  vouchsafe  ns  to  meet  again  hereafter, 
sinless  and  redeemed,  before  Uis  throne 
of  grace.  With  tiiis  wish  and  prayer,  my 
very  dear  Prince,  vour  devoted  oui  friend 
bids  you,  for  this  hie,  farewelL 

Among  others  associated  in  the 
yonng  Prince's  edocatum  was  for 
many  years  the  late  Professor  Ernst 
Curtius,   The  young  scholar  of  Liibeck 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Prince*?^  of  Prti'^sia  V>y  his  lectures 
on  the  Acrojxtlis  of  Athens,  and  she, 
after  some  petty  opposition  ou  tlie 
plea  tiiat  only  bom  PimBsians  ought 
to  be  oonoemed  in  the  edncation  of 
their  fntnre  mler,  succeeded  in  attach- 
ing him  to  her  son's  household  for 
six  years.    Curtius  was  instructed  to 
lecture  to  the  young  Prince  on  classics 
and  on  history.    He  waa  mucli  more 
than  a  mere  dominie.   Hie  critical 
and    trained    judgment,   the  ripe 
scholarship  tempered  by  refined  taste 
and  catholic  sympathy  for  all  that 
was  best  in  art  and  letters,  which 
characterised    the   master   were  re- 
flect^ in  the  pupil.    It  was  under 
the  guidance  of  Curtius,  too,  that  the 
young  Prince  first  began  to  make  the 
aoquaintance  of  his  fntnre  subjects. 
During  the  absence  of  von  Unruh, 
Curtius  was  fond  of  taking  his  pupil 
on  informal  little  expeditionH  to  every 
part  of  Germany.    In  his  panegyric 
ou  the  Emperor  Frederick  before  the 
XJniTeraity  of  Berlin  he  told  a  pretty 
and  characteristic  anecdote  of  one  of 
these  picnics.    Curtios  proposed  to 
take  the  Prince,  who  was  in  Lubeck 
with   him   at   tlio   time,    in  strict 
incognito  to  see  one  of  the  peasant- 
proprietors    in    the  neighbourhood. 
The  pastor  of  the  village  was  en- 
listed to  famish  introductions.  He, 
knowing  somewhat   of   the  simple 
manners  of  his  flock,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, under  oath  of  secrecy,  to  tell 
the  young  peasant  of  the  honour  in 
store  for  him.     When  the  visitors 
arrived  at  his  house  his  wila,  at  a 
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sign  tram  the  pastor,  was  aboni  to 
haad  the  fint  oup  of  ooffiBO  to  the 

Prince)  when  hit  eld  grandmother 
caoght  her  arm  and  shrilled :  "  No, 
"Stine,  pcrvo  his  Reverence  first." 
The  Prince  was  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  incognito.  But  the 
old  lady  spoiled  the  sitnatioii  imme- 
diately afterwards  hj  aBkiog,  ''Aod 
now  tell  me^  your  Reverenoe,  which 
of  the  two  young  people  is  really 
the  Prince  1 "  adding,  after  her  joung 
visit<jr  liarl  confo.s'?ed  his  identity : 
"  Such  a  fine  young  man,  and  be 
doesn't  look  a  bit  like  a  prince !  ** 

A  MB  of  this  clergyman  enlisted 
in  the  Jhrnasian  army.  One  day 
when  the  Grown-Frince  was  inspect^ 
ing  the  troops  on  Mount  Valerien, 
he  heard  the  youiii;  officer's  name. 
"Then  you  are  a  sou  of  l^aafcor 
—  ? "  he  said.  "  Is  your  father 
still  alive  f  Then  remffluber  me  to 
him  most  kindly.  Does  he  stiU  pray 
for  abundant  wrecks  (gesegnetes  Strand- 
rechf)  at  the  end  of  the  .service  ? " 
TwoTitv-fire  years  after  lie  had  at- 
tendeii  that  service,  and  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  most  eventful  days  of 
his  life,  the  Frinoe  remembered  that 
quaint  bit  of  medievalism. 

The  Prince  wan  in  his  happiest 
vein  among  the  simple  peasantry  of 
the  Fatherland,  8oon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  took  his  yount^  wife  to  spend 
a  few  dayti  in  a  very  primitive  village 
el  the  Silesian  Tyrol  The  Frinoess 
was  the  chief  goest  at  the  wedding* 
festivities  of  one  of  the  villagers, 
while  her  husband  led  off  the  dancing 
with  the  bride.  During  hi.s  visit  to 
Wiesbaden,  the  Prince,  before  setting 
out  for  his  morning  walk,  was  in  the 
habit  of  strolling  thru  ugh  the  market- 
place which  lay  opposite  the  palace. 
He  had  always  a  pleasant  greeting  for 
the  white  kerchiefed  jHrn'^ant  women 
sitting  over  their  baskets.  At  times 
he  used  to  make  small  p«rcha?!e8  and 
banter  the  women  for  the  rihe  in  prices 


which  his  marice^g  always  portended. 
JBefbre  strangers  indeed  the  market- 

woiiK'n  of  Wiesbaflen  used,  when  the 
tall  figure  of  the  Prince,  picking  his 
devious  way  amid  the  baskets  of 
vegetal)]e8,  caused  a  stir  among  tlieir 
purchasers,  to  assume  an  air  of 
sapevior  and  obviously  feigned  indif- 
ference ;  It*s  only  our  Grown- 
Prince,"  they  explained. 

On  attaining  bis  majority  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  youn<»  Prince, 
after  his  formal  investiture  with  the 
Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  (accom- 
panied by  a  portentous  avuncular 
lecture  from  his  Majesty  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth),  matriculated  at 
the  TTniversity  of  Bonn.  The  two 
years  which  the  Prince  spent  in  his 
(juiet  chambers  in  the  old  Electoral 
palace  overlooking  the  Rhine  were 
probably  among  the  pleasantest  of  his 
life^  and  certainly  not  the  least  profit- 
able. He  threw  himself  heart  and 
seal  into  the  work  and  pastime  of  a 
German  student's  life.  He  attended 
the  pul)]ic  lectures  and,  according 
to  Liudenberg's  interesting  study  of 
Kaiser  Friedrich  als  Stude.\t,  ho 
protected  the  stodents*  dnels  from 
interfnrance  and  helped  to  safeguard 
the  time-honoored  and  pictnresqne 
traditions  of  the  Corps. 

Madame  von  Poschinger,  on  whose 
authority  it  in  not  clear,  tells  a  very 
charming  story  of  thobe  student-days. 
On  a  sommer's  ni|^t  the  Frince  was 
ratnnung  witii  a  few  oompanions  from 
a  ramble  near  Rolandseck.  Some  one 
suggeHted  a  supper  at  the  local  inn. 
"All  right,"  said  the  Prince,  "so 
long  as  you  dro]»  ilis  Royal  High- 
netiti  and  remember  that  my  name  is 
Vtitg.**  On  entering  the  inn  the 
struns  of  a  voice  as  of  a  siren  held 
the  young  men  in  thrall.  Mine  host 
professed  not  to  kiK)W  the  singer's 
name.  Once  more  the  liquid  notes 
thrilled  out  into  the  night.  The 
student  Fritz  sprang  from  his  seat ; 
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is  Jenny  Luu},"  he  cried,  "it 
can  only  be  Jenny  Idnd."  He 
deehed  into  the  e4jouuiig  room;  it 

was  Jenny  Lind.     The  great  flong- 

stress  felt  that  she  ought  to  bo  angry 
at  the  intrusion,  but  it  is  dillicult  to 
be  angry  on  a  sumtuer'ii   uigiit  at 
RolandjBeck.    The  end  of  it  was  that 
she  ioaxid  hendf  at  the  piano  singing 
national  songs  to  a  delighted  andienoe 
of  three  unknovrn  students.     "  If  T 
had  a  voico  llko  tht-  nightingale  of 
Sweden,"    said    tlie    Mtudent  called 
Fritz,  "  I  would  sing  the  song  of 
Bliicher's  Hussars."    "  Sing  it  to  mo," 
answered  Jenny  Und ;  "  I  know  that 
aU  Gennan  stndents  can  sing."  BWts 
was  nothing  loth;  all  the  fervour  of 
his  p.'itrioti'^m  rang  out  in  the  stirr- 
ing refrain  in  whirh  the  warrior-poet, 
Ernst  Morit?.  ^Vrndt,  hud  given  voice 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Wars  of  Libera- 
tion,   **A  song  that  carries  one 
away  with  it!"  said  Jenny  lind. 
"I  should  like  to  try  it."  Ihen 
the  young  Prince  again  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano  to  teach  tlio  greatest 
singer  of  her  time  the  song  to  the 
music  of  which  he  was  to  lead  his 
^oops  to  yietory  at  Weissenburg  and 
Wdrth.    She  wm  not  long  learning 
it.    "Like  the  roll  of  an  organ  and 
the  clash  of  liells,"  Kays  the  chronicler, 
*'  the  magnififf^nt  voice  ranq'  out  over 
the  whispering  river."  ^Vhe^  Iut  new 
friends  were  taking  leave,  Jenny  Lind 
asked  her  teacher  to  tell  her  his  name. 
At  tiiat  moment  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  a  tall  white-hairsd  figure 
entered  the  room.     "  Ernst  Moritz 
Arndt,"  whispered  the  students  in 
respectful    welcome.      "Ye.s,  Ei'nst 
Woril/.  Anidt,    iie  answered;  "and 
if  you,  fair  singer,  ask  that  man's 
name^  I  will  answer  for  him:  he  is 
called    ITis   Royal  Highness  Prince 
Frederick  WUliam  of  Prussia."  The 
introduction  of  tlie  old  poet  at  the 
pyschologicftl  niumcut  sounds  perhaps 
somewliat    like    a    dramatic  after- 


Uiought,  but  let  no  iconoclast  attempt 
to  destroy  oar  belief  in  the  rest  of 
the  oharming  story. 

It  was  during  these  student  days  at 
Bonn  that  tlie  Prince  paid  his  first  \W\t 
to  this  country,  and  saw  his  future 
wife  for  the  luut  time  at  the  opening 
of   the  International  Exhibition  of 
1861.   lindenberg,  who  is  as  a  role 
-very  trustworthy,  tells  a  story  of  the 
deep  impression  this  first  meeting  with 
ids  future  wife  made  on  the  young 
nv\T\.     At  a  dance,  after  his  return 
to  Bonn,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  found  him  standing  against 
the  wall  watching  the  dancing  instead 
of  joizung  in  it  as  was  his  wont.  He 
asked  the  Prince  how  he  had  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  England.     Every  hour  of 
it,  he  was  told,  ha<l  been  delightful  ; 
then  on  tlie  impulse  of  the  moment 
the  Prince  added  in  a  whisper  :  "  If 
yon  win  give  me  your  word  not  to 
say  anytli&kg  about  it,  I  will  show 
you  something."    The  pledge  given, 
he  drew  a  locket  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,    and,    pressing    the  spring, 
showed  his  friend  a  miniature  of  the 
little  Princess  Hoyal.    Ever  since  his 
betrothal,  it  is  troe^  the  Prince  always 
wore  a  portrait  of  his  wifs  as  a  girl, 
the  gift  of  the  Queen,  in  a  locket  on 
his  watch-chain  ;  l)ut  at  the  time  of 
this    confidence  the  Princess  Poyal 
cannot  have  l>een  more  tlian  eleven 
years  old.    Still,  the  story  of  love  at 
first  si^t  is  too  iileasing  to  be  criti^ 
cised  csptioady. 

After  leaving  the  University,  the 
Prince  devoted  himself  for  several 
years  almost  exclusively  to  his  mili- 
tary duties.  Like  all  the  Hohen- 
^llerns  he  was  a  soldier  born  and 
bred,  but,  unlike  all  the  members  of 
his  Honse^  there  were  times  when  he 
was  glad  to  lay  aside  his  nniform. 
At  the  tender  age  of  seven  he  was 
a  full-fledged  private  of  the  PiMssian 
Guards,  standing  exactly  four  fetiL  in 
his  stockmgs.    At  his  coming  of  age 
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he  received  his  commission ;  but  he 
had  had  to  work  for  it  Throughout 
his  militairy  career,  though  his  pro- 
motion was  neceeaarily  rapid,  he  was 

never  invited  to  go  up  higher  until 
he  had  mastered  the  duties  of  tlie 
step  below.  In  all  liis  suhoniinato 
commands  he  went  through  the  mill 
with  the  rest.  That  this  discipline 
was  in  aooordanoe  with  hia  own 
wishas  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  he 
took  his  profession  serknulj,  and  dia* 
likwl  thf  idea  of  bein^f  promoted  over 
the  liead  (»f  men  who  hud  experience 
he  could  not  claim.  In  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  in  answer  to  a  proposal 
to  make  him  spend  the  winter  (prob- 
ably ol  1856)  in  a  government-office 
in  Berlin,  he  puts  these  views  for- 
ward at  some  length. 

As  regaids  the  dutitH  of  chit  f  of  a 
battalion  I  am  irtty  soxioos  to  get  to 
know  them  by  personal  service  for  at 
least  half  a  vear,  as  I  did  when  I  got  my 
company.  For  this,  as  I  am  wdl  aware, 
a  solitary  experience  in  tlie  untumn 
manosuvres  ia  not  enough  to  ^kin  the 
knowledge  I  want,  in  order  all  of  a 
sudden  to  pass  over  the  regiment,  as 
Alvensleben  wishes  me  do,  and  take  tip 
the  command  of  a  brigade.  lu  this 
capacity  I  should  ha\e  to  decide  on 
questions  which  I  myself  shonld  not 
have  leame<l  by  thorough  comprehension 
and  experience,  and  should  therefore, 
with  that  lack  of  Kolf  fonfuleiu'e  which 
I  still  feel,  not  make  much  progress. 
Were  T,  aooording  to  Sehredtenst^'s 

advice,  to  remain  on  thr  fitrcn^^th  with- 
out dehnito  rank  or  duties  throughout 
the  winter,  and  were  only  to  engage  in 
theoi  II  Htudiss  in  Berlin,  the  idea 
might  wl-11  become  current  in  the  army 
that  I  am  now  no  longer  anxious  to 
continue  ray  aelive  service  as  heretofore, 
but  pt  r^f  r  to  be  promoted  straifjht  away 
into  a  poiiition  of  authority,  where  except 
lor  the  antomn  and  one  or  two  snuu] 
summer  manfrn\TeF4  there  is  little  to  bo 
done.  Such,  at  least,  are  my  personal 
soropka  yAiUk  I  confide  to  yon,  dear 
mouer,  qnite  frsnUy. 

His  keenness  did  not  evaporate  in 
ink.    Ah  a  captain  ho  had  proved  that 


he  had  no  wish  to  sliirk  the  dullest 
detail  of  routine.  He  knew  every 
man  in  his  company  by  name ;  every 
day  he  inspected  their  rations  person- 

ally.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
to  reprimand   his  non-commissioned 
ofTicers  for  the  state  of   the  men's 
boots,  he  handled  the  dirty  footgear 
himself  to  point  out  the  defects  to  the 
delinqnenta.   No  detail  of  his  i^- 
mental  work  was  beneath  his  notice. 
In  the  nuuiceuvres  he  slept  with  his 
ofnpoTs  round  the  earnp-fire,  and  the 
held-mice  one<'  took  a  mean  advantage 
of  his  slumbers  by  eating  the  lining 
oat  of  his  helmet.    Long  before  the 
cpportnnity  came  for  gathering  laurels 
on  a  stricken  field  he  had  shown  that 
he  was  no  feather-bed  soldier.  He 
had  too,  all  the  true  soldier's  frentlo- 
ness  for  anything  weak  and  hel})leH.s. 
Madame  von  Poschinger  tells  a  cliarm- 
iog  story  of  this  trait  in  his  character. 
While  he  was  in  command  of  his  regi> 
nient  in  Breslau  a  thick  fall  of  snow 
had  over-night  covered  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Palace,  and  a  narrow 
track  hemmed  in  by  several  inches  of 
snow  on  either  side  way  the  only 
poiisage.    Along  this  a  little  school- 
boy was  hurrying  on  his  way  to  the 
Gymnasinm,  when  hall  across  the 
square  he  encountered  a  tall  officer. 
One,  it  seemed,  would  have  to  make 
way  for  the  other.    The  litth^  lad 
hesitated  to  st<^p  aside  into  the  snow. 
**  It  won't  do  for  you,  little  man,  to 
get  wet  feet^*"  said  the  Prince»  as 
catching  the  urdiin  in  his  arms^ 
he  lifted  him  over  his  shoulder  and 
set  him  down  in  the  Ijeat^^n  track. 
A  child  in  trouble  never  appealed  to 
his  great  heart  in  vain.    One  day  in 
Wiesbaden  a  Uttle  girl,  a  daughter  of 
the  people,  had  been  sent  out  to  ietoh 
the  beer  lor  supper.   Running  home 
acroas  the    ti*  et,  she  stumhiedt  &11, 
and  smashed  the  precious  jug.  Then 
arose  a  shrill  wail  of  lamentation  to 
the  unheeding  heavens ;  but  a  gentle- 
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man,  hurrying  homeward  from  his 
wonted  oonstitutaonal  in  the  Nerotbal, 

took  in  the  tragedy  at  a  glance. 
Crossing  the  road,  he  picked  up  the 
h;i])less  child  from  thf  broken  sherds, 
wiped  Hway  terns  and  beer  with  inn 
own  pocket-liandkerchief,  put  a  sove- 
reign in  her  grubby  little  palm,  and 
was  gone  almoet  b^ore  ahe  had 
stopped  bellowing.  The  Kaiser^B  Beer^ 
Ju!,'  in,  I  believe,  to  he  seen  in  a 
certain  street  in  Wiesbaden  even  uuto 
this  day. 

Two  very  interesting  passages  in 
this  volume  recount  the  Prince's  two 
visits  to  Russia.    Their  chief  interest 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
written  bv  tlie  Fririce  himself,  who 
recorded  las  adventures  and  impres- 
Hions  from  day  to  day  in  an  informal 
diary,  posted  probably  for  the  subse- 
quent edification  of  his  mottier  and 
his  "Uttle  sister  <  Wiwi,' "  afterwards 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  His  first 
v\Hit  was  in  1)^02,  in  an«3wer  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  Russian 
manoeuvres.  In  the.se  rough  notes, 
obviously  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  the  Prince  shows  a  remark- 
able gift  of  dose  observation  and 
shrewd  comment.  The  greater  part 
of  these  rntries  are  enneerned  with 
purely  military  critieisrn,  Init  now  and 
again  come  a  few  lines  which  throw  a 
curious  light  on  the  primitivcness  of 
the  Russian  court  a  generation  ago. 
For  example,  an  entry  dated  from  the 
Peterhof  casually  mentions:  "H.M. 
and  the  Grand  Dukes  appeared  in 
Prussian  uniform  and  after  dinner 
had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  cadets. 
Two  of  them  had  to  undress  behind 
the  shrubbery  to  show  if  they  had 
washed  properly."  Again,  on  the 
following  day:  "The  Emperer  ordered 
them  all  [the  marine  eadets]  to  march 
past,  and  out  of  tlie  ranks  ^rabl)ed  the 
.smallest  of  the  lot,  whom  he  ordered 
to  undress,  in  view  of  all  the  on- 
lookers standing  along  the  railings 


and  before  all  of  us,  to  see  whether 
he  was  dean.  He  idso  asked  the 
same  boy  how  many  fleas  he  had  about 

him  ;  tlie  boy  after  some  calculations, 
answered  quite  calmly,  '^s'ine.' "  After 
all,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
reason  for  this  very  searching  in-spec- 
tion.  Ihe  second  visit  the  Prince 
paid  to  St.  Petersburg  was  much  more 
ceremonious.  In  lUOfi  lie  was  des- 
patched with  a  larc^e  and  distin;^uished 
following  to  represent  Prussia  at  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  the  Second. 
Tlio  description  he  gives  of  the  gor- 
geous ceremony  in  the  Kremlin  is 
graphic  and  picturesque  enough  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Special  Correspondent 
of  our  day.  He  oidy  breaks  down 
when,  greatly  daring,  he  essays  to 
depict  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  gallant  en- 
deavour diows  perhaps  most  cleariy 
the  purpose  his  journals  were  meant 
to  serve.  "  To  describe  the  splendour 
of  the  t^)ilettes  of  tlie  Grand  Duchesses 
I  have  too  little  expert  knowledge. 
They  really  had  jewels  ou  every  seam 
of  their  gowns  and  of  their  trains, 
and,  with  the  exertion  of  Mary,  they 
had  all  chosen  trimmings  of  ermine. 
Mary  had  taken  sable^  ^  fa  Bajarde, 
as  she  said.  My  grandmother  in 
white  and  drap  d argent  was  splendid 
to  behold,  as  also  was  i'anny. 
Marou^a  appea.red  for  the  first  time 
en  querte.**  For  one  oonsdous  of  his 
shortcomings,  this  dashing  attack  on 
the  phraseology  of  <^iffom  is  little 
short  of  heroic. 

^^adame  von  Poschinger  also  pub- 
lishes a  curious  letter  of  the  same 
year,  alleged,  on  what  authoiity  is  not 
apparent^  to  have  come  from  the  pen 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  while  the 
Prince  was  paying  a  visit  of  state  to 
the  French  Court.  Whoever  mav  he 
tlio  authoi-  of  it,  it  is  interestnig, 
as  showing  the  impression  the  grand 
appearance  and  chivalrous  bearing  of 
the  Prince  in  bis  early  manhood  made 
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ou  a  iilirewd,  and  probably  not  a  very 
sympathetic  obeerver. 

Tlie  Prince  is  a  linnflKome  man,  ncailv 
a  head  taller  than  the  Emperor,  weil- 
built,  luir,  Btraw-colourod  maa^»ditf»,  a 
(German  such  as  TacitUB  has  deecxibed : 
a  mnn  of  cliivalrnn*!  politenp«j««.  not 
witliout  bomethiuy  that  reuiinds  one  of 
Hamlet  about  him  His  com- 

E anion,  a  Ilerr  ron  Moltke  for  >-oiiu  tliinjT 
ke  it)  is  a  silent  man,  but  nothing  lees 
iSbam  a  drMuner,  alwB3rs  on  his  goara  and 

putting'  oilier  p(  oplc  on  theirs  :  he  sur- 
prises one  at  timeu  with  the  most  pertinent 
temarlca.  lliej  aM  aa  imposing  race, 
the  Germans.  Loois  Bays  the  race  of  the 
ftiturc.  Bdhi  iMHMi  wm  9onme* 
encore  la. 

IdmitatkHia  of  spaoe  forbid  us  to 
touch   on  the  happy  story  of  the 

Prince's  wooinc;,  of  his  l>etrotluil,  iind 
of  liis  niJirriage  ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
necesisiijy,  for  there  is  little  in  it  that 
would  be  new  to  English  readers, 
based  ae  the  namttiTe  1%  mainly  on 
the  Qoeen*8  JovbnaUi  as  edited  hy 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  on  Sir  Theodore 
IVfartin's  bioa;raphy  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  on  Moltketi  letters  to 
his  wife.  Multke  gives  a  very  amus- 
ing account  of  tlie  Oxford  Encienia 
of  18B6,  when  his  jonng  master  and 
ihe  Prince  of  Baden  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  find  uhcrc  tlic  uproarious  be- 
haviour of  the  undergraduates  shocked 
the  soldier's  notions  of  discipline. 
When  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  one  of  the  undergradoatea  who 
had  helped  to  swell  the  tnmnlt  in  the 
theatre  reminded  the  Crown  Prince, 
in  the  course  of  a  desultory  chat,  of 
the  scene,  ho  V)ecanie  keenly  inter- 
ested when  this  s(^litttry  ex^^rience 
of  Lugiisli  University  life  was  re- 
called to  his  memoiy.  He  always 
eojoyed  bong  reminded  of  Incidento 
coniMotod  with  his  visits  to  this 
country  where,  as  he  often  said,  the 
happiest  d;iys  of  his  lite  had  been 
spent.  "  Vou  kuuw,"  he  said  ou  Lis 
lio.  474. — VOL.  Lxzix. 


return  with  his  young  bride,  to  JVIr. 
Feny  nnder  whom  he  had  studied 
our  language  and  liieratore  at  Bonn, 
"  how  T  have  always  loved  Eng^d." 

To  Engli^limen,  perhaps  a  graceful 
compliment  to  his  wife's  nationality, 
ho  waH  always  the  most  charming  and 
courteous  of  hosts.  The  gentleman 
from  whose  reminiscences  I  b&ve  al- 
ready freely  quoted,  gives  one  or  two 
graphic  piotui-es  of  the  charm  of  his 
manner  towards  his  English  guests. 
The  fir^t  time  he  met  the  Crown- 
Prince  was  at  a  formal  dinner  ;^'iven 
in  honour  of  the  military  and  otlicial 
notables  of  Wiesbaden.  It  was  a 
rather  trying  ordeal  for  »  foreigner 
who  could  claim  no  other  uoiform 
than  the  black  coat  of  the  majority 
of  his  countr}'TOen  and,  in  n  poimtnt' 
where  most  men  who  have  the  entry 
to  Court  circles  can  boast  of  a  luindful 
of  orders,  could  make  no  greater  effort 
for  the  decoration  of  his  person  than 
is  eflboted  by  a  white  neck-tie.  He 
was  soon,  however,  set  at  his  ease. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Geimiiiiy  [he 
writes]  always  impressed  me  as  one  of 
the  trnly  great  and  noble  men  of  the 
earth  who  can  condcbccad  to  men  ol 
hmnble  estate  without  uiidiing  them  un- 
pleasantly aware  of  the  ronde^^cf  nf-ion. 
On  the  tirst  occasion  when  I  was  bidden 
to  dine  at  the  palaee,  he  net  ne,  I 

rcnKMiher.  ut  the  head  of  the  f,'rand 
staircase  with  a  kind  smile  and  word  of 
welootne  which  at  once  relieved  mo  of 
any  feeluig  of  insignificaaee.  Whanwitii 
Eiif,'lishnu  n  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  iucliaed  to  disreg;u:d  the  burdtiusome 
minutUs  of  court-etiquette  as  a  thing  ol 
little  moment.  After  another  dinner, 
when  a  knot  of  his  English  guests  had 
foregather^  and  were  talking,  wffli  more 
conviviality  than  strict  etiquette  wouM 
approve,  about  hunting  and  sport  in 
general,  he  came  up  saying,  "  wtak  are 
you  fullows  talking  about  ?  "  and  joined  in 
our  oonvarsation  as  x(  he  were  one  of  us. 

After  lus  marriage  the  Prince,  though 
he  had  won  his  way  into  the  hearts 

of  the  simple  hurghcrs  and  jic;i«anti-y 
of  thu  Fatherland  as  unaer  Frllz, 

o  0 
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ahowed  that^  when  the  dutiea  of  hie 

position  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  he 
nhvays  enjoyed  being  "one  of  us." 

JSome  of  the  most  intei-eating  letters 
published  in  thi^i  volume  are  to  be 
feond  in  the  Prince's  correspondenoe 
with  hia  aunt^  the  Dowager  flmpreas 
of  Biusia.  Daring  his  visits  to 
the  Peterhof  a  very  i,'eTiuine  aflFection 
seems  to  have  spi  unt^  up  between 
"  my  dear  Aunt  Charlotte  "  and  her 
oephew,  which  was  kept  alive  by 
sundry  little  attentiooB  on  either 
side.  Alter  his  marriage  the  young 
bridegroom  answercMl  hw  congratula- 
tions in  a  long  and  intimate  letter 
which  i*ellects  the  happiness  of  his 
maiiied  life. 

I  did  not  Uke  tolsaTS  without  giY. 

in^'  him  a  few  lines  for  yon,  \vl)ich  come 
from  a  happy  bridegroom  in  the  most 
iml  meaning  o!  the  word.  Toor  loving 
words  to  Vicioriii  wwc  a  great  pleaain-e 
to  mc,  and  were  a  precious  continuation 
of  all  the  tokens  of  yovu:  gracious  interest 
in  her  ainfie  3Poa  knewher  as  a  future  niece. 
Our  liome-cmning  was  wonderfully  beau- 
tifol  and  impressive,  and  universal  joyous 
participation  m  it  by  all  rtlnsBSS  and  at  all 
places  must  have  been  a  genuine  rea<;on 
for  congratulation.  My  wife  knew  how 
to  act  her  part  in  it  so  well  and  prettily 
tliat  T  was  iiljle  to  sec  for  myself  how 
pleased  they  were  with  her.  ...  In 
my  married  life  I  find  an  endless  seuroe 
of  dsUc^ltk  peace,  and  happiiiess,  and  I 
have  n  presentinicTit  tluit  the  atmosphere 
of  what  tliey  caii  our  honeymoon  will 
rsmain  for  our  futors  heme  lifs. 

His  presentiments  wore  true  to  the 
letter.  One  day,  after  many  years 
of  married  life,  the  Prince  was  asked 
whether  he  and  the  Princess  did  not 
fisel  their  quiet  stay  in  Wiesbaden, 
which  had  then  become  almost  a 
yearly  event,  a  pleasant  dumge  from 
military  duties  and  court  gaieties. 
"  Yes  indeed,"  he  replied  :  "  it  is  like 
what  you  in  England  wouUt  uall  a 
honeymoon."  Whatever  his  engage- 
ments might  be»  the  Prince  always 
made  a  point  of  returning  in  time  to 


accompany  his  wife  on   the  walk, 

which,  in  accordance  witli  her  doc 
tor's   ordei*s,  she    took  every  after- 
noon (lurini5  lier  stay  in  Wiesbaclen. 
On    Sunday    afternoon    he  always 

accompanied  her  to  evening  asrvfee 
at  the  pretty  little  Eagllah  church. 
They  ussd  to  enter  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  and  take  their 
allotted  seats  without  formahty  of 
anv  kind,  unless  c»uo  of  the  church- 
wardens  succeeded  in  catching  them 
at  the  door  to  lead  them  up  the  aisle. 
Although  contraiy  to  the  eustom  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Crown 
Prince  always  knelt  during  the 
prayeis.  One  year,  on  the  e\e  of 
his  departure,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  loest  his  prayer-book.  He  sent 
an  urgent  meoMge  directing  that 
search  should  be  made  in  the 
church,  whero  it  was  at  length 
found,  a  very  well-worn,  unpret^- 
tious  little  volunio  When  it  was 
restored,  its  owner  explained,  as  if  in 
apology  fur  the  hue  and  cry  raised 
for  ito  recovery,  that  it  was  predoos 
to  him  because  his  wife  had  giv«n 
it  to  him  before  their  marriage. 

The  fii*st  instalment  of  this  biO' 
graphy  ends  with  the  accftiiion  of 
VVilliiun  the  First  to  the  tiirone 
of  Prussia.  The  duties  and  diffi- 
onltiea  ol  the  hdr  to  Uie  Crown 
devolved  on  the  son.  His  duty  to> 
wards  his  father  came  into  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  enlightened 
LiVjeralism  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  and  to  which  he  was  «in- 
eerely  attached.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  Oown  and  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  Army  Bill  the 
ministry  of  the  New  Era  went  to 
pieces.  To  the  King  there  seemed 
to  be  no  alternative  between  abdi- 
cation (  "  to  let  I'ritz  see  what  he 
can  make  of  it " )  and  a  ministry 
under  Bismarck.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Prince's  position  became  acutei 
Though  far  from  being  in  sympathy 
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with  tlio  djiiMtic  trnditioos  nA 
reactiMiary  toodeiiciei  of  the  Soldier- 
King  he  ooidd  noti  though  the 
harassed  monarch  accused  him  of  so 
doing,  bring  himself  to  join  the 
opposition  of  hi«?  politieiil  friends  and 
advisera  agaimt  liia  father.  With 
what  eoxummmate  tact  and  self-re- 
stnunt  he  here  himaelf  during  tbn 
grave  crisis  of  1862  a  letter  written 
to  his  father  from  Osborne  shows. 
The  King  had  at  length  consented 
to  inaugurate  his  reign  by  the 
coi-onation-service  at  Kooigstein,  in 
lieu  d  the  ■olemn  aet  of  homage  by 
the  EitateB  on  which,  though  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
govei-nmentf    he    had  obstinately 

The  events  of  the  past  week  must 
iridecfl  have  been  most  painful  to  you 
and,  1  beheve,  the  dccisioa  in  favour 
of  a  oovonation  must  have  been  diffl* 
cult  to  you.  If,  fin  Jly,  there  was  no 
alternative  except  by  dismissing  the 
ministers  who  possess  your  confiaence, 
you  may  look  on  the  rcrcmony  yon  have 
decided  on  as  uiisohievous,  and  perhaps 
lelain  yonr  oooTiotion  that  the  antboiity 
of  the  crown  had  been  we.ikened  owing 
to  the  omifi^'ion  of  the  old  act  of  homage. 
I  do  not  intend  to  re-discusa  my  views, 
which  you  know  and  do  not  sgMO  witht 
but  venture  instejwl  to  innke  n  request  to 
you.  It  is  that  you  should  not  look  on 
the  ooronation-service  with  repugnance. 
For  my  opinion  is.  that  even  if  thn  coro- 
nation may  appear  mischievous  to  you, 
it  is  none  tiie  less  necessary  to  bear  the 
benefits  it  may  confer  in  one's  mind  and 
to  consider  its  favourable  result,  li'lrst 
of  all,  your  assumption  of  the  crown  of 
oar  ancestors  with  yonr  own  hand  is, 
jnst  in  thos«  time??,  a  solemn  proof  that 
no  temporal  authority  confers  it,  how< 
ever  many  of  its  pmilsgas  may  haTs 
disapp6SMdinl848. 


So  Umg  as  hia  wise  policy  oi  eoii- 
ciliation  and  oonoession  was  practic> 

able,  the  Crown  Prince  oontinned  it 
witli  judgment  and  with  some  success. 
But  even  then  the  jraiint  figure  of 
the  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron,  destined 
to  cast  its  shadow  over  his  whole 
fatwe^  was  tiiiindering  at  the  gates. 
The  repeated  rejection  of  the  Army 
BiUs»  despite  the  King's  pronuse  to 
his  son  that  he  would  never  give 
the  ministerial  presidency  to  Bis- 
marck, lirought  the  most  inveterate 
and  unscrupulous  antagonist  of  the 
Crown-Princess  into  office.  The 
character  of  the  Prince  was  too 
great  to  harbour  rancour ;  and  in 
time  he  schoolwl  himself  to  forget 
even  the  gratuitous  humiliation  of 
th(>  Dantzig  episode.  When  he  was 
ordering  the  furniLuie  for  his  new 
b<Mne  he  gave  a  large  coomiission  to 
a  certain  firm  in  Berlin.  Some  one 
reminded  him  that  its  manager  had 
played  his  part  behind  the  barricades 
of  1848  :  "  Well,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"  I  suppose  he  has  forgott^^n  all  aljout 
it;  I  am  sure  I  have."  This  was  a 
character  which  Bismarck,  as  every 
page  of  lus  Menunn  shows,  oonld  not 
nnderstand,  much  less  appieoiate. 
Proven  in  coort  and  camp^  tested 
alike  in  lu'filth  and  prosperity  n><  m 
sickness  and  in  trouble,  a  gallant 
gentleman  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,  a  heroic  figure  and  a  blame- 
less naae^  the  memory  of  Frederick 
is  one  which  the  two  kindred  races 
of  a  great  stook  will  join  hands  to 
blaion  on  their  common  roll  of  fame. 

HnrsY  OAKunr. 


o  u  j 
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When  I  saw  MouMa  I  understood 
what  the  Americaii  Consul  meant 
when  he  spoke  o£   a  driver's  face, 

T  had  calknl  on  tlio  Consul  a  few 
days  hefiire  with  Khaied,  tlic  camel- 
dealer,  who  supplies  the  Turkish  post 
with  dromedaries  for  the  journey 
hetween  Baghdad  and  Damascus.  At 
the  time  I  was  undw  the  impressioii 
that  Khaied  was  to  accompany  me 
across  the  desei-t  ;  but  the  Consul 
knew  better.  "  That  is  not  a  driver's 
face,"  he  said. 

Now  Moussa's  was  iinquestionably 
a  driver^s  face.    It  was  like  an  old 
ooffiee-ooloured  parchment.  The  heavy 
brow  was  furrowed  and  pitted  with 
years  of  exposure  to  the  fiery  heat 
of  August  and  the  fierce  cold  of 
January  nichts  in  the  Syrian  desert ; 
the  grizzled  iiaii  of  his  cheeks  matted 
his  feMse  almost  to  the  eyes ;  his  beard 
might  have  been  a  sprig  of  withered 
tamarisk  bush ;  his  eyes,  neither  expec- 
tant nor  reminiscent,  infinitely  }>atient, 
infinitely  resigned,  were  cast  from  long 
habit  on  the  sky-line.     Moussa  and 
the  camel  are  inseparably  connected  in 
my  memory.   When  I  used  to  wake 
in  the  desert  from  dreaming  of  some 
English  gaxden.  or  crowded  city,  I 
would  peer  out  of  my  sheepskins  to 
see  the  camel's  arched  neck  framing 
a  starry  ring  of  sky,  with  head  posed 
so  motionless,  that  were  it  not  for  a 
slight  twitching  of  the  mouth  you 
would  think  the  patient  beast  asleep. 
My  thoughts  turned  instinctively  to 
Moussa.     The   old    man  would  be 
nursing  his  beaked  coffee-pot  over  the 
scanty  embers  of  a  thorn-bush  lire, 
as  patient  as  fate.    He  looked  like 
one  who  Imd  been  devoted  from  his 


youth  to  a  great  trust  in  which  his 
life  centred.  I  cannot  remember  ever 
having  seen  Moussa  or  the  camel 
asleep.     Moussa  never  looked  (\\nte 
comfortable  when  out  of  tiie  safldle  ; 
the  jogging  swing  of  the  camel  was 
second  nature  to  him,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  suffered 
«ctieme  disoomf (wt  in  an  easy  chsar. 
The  old  man  was  plainly  clad  in 
long  black  hoots,  a  very  dilapidated, 
weather-worn  sheepskin  cloak,  and  a 
brown  hood  cla'^ped  with  a  simple 
black  aagcd ;  ^  all  of  which  seemed 
quite  insufficient  against  the  icy  winds 
that  aftw  sunset  sweep  across  the 
desert  from  Lebanon.    ReUcs  of  brass 
buttons  and  an  edging  of  red  braid 
revealed  that  there  had  been  some 
pretence  oi  a  uniform.     As  might  l>e 
expected,  his  iigure  was  slightly  bent, 
and  bis  gait  a  latiier  difficult  shamble; 
but  he  never  lost  his  peculiar  Arab 
dignity,  \\  hich  was  heightened  perhaps 
by  the  burden  of  his  trust  and  the 
memory  of  that  longer  journey  of  his 
youth  to  the  prophet's  tomb  at  Mecca. 
At  least  such  were  my  impressions  of 
Haji  Moussa,  the  old  man  who,  in 
Oriental  parlance,  was  my  fatiiw  and 
my  mother  during  the  long  ride  over 
the  desert  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus. 
I  obeyed  him  in  all  things  implicitly, 
as  one  does  the  captain  of  a  sliip. 
His  attitude  was  paternal  enough  to 
make  me  feel  a  child   again  and 
wonder  if  I  had  been  good  at  tiie 
end  of  each  day.   lifo  in  the  desert 
with  Moussa  was  so  new  and  un- 
accuBtomed. 

We  left  Baghdad  one  morning  early 

'  A  oord  of  wool  or  goat-hair  worn  round 
the  bead  to  secure  the  turban. 
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in  January,  nnuli  tlio  co]dp55t  time  of 
the  year  in  liie  viillej8  of  Mewopo- 
tunS*.  The  podito  in  tlie  lanes 
wludi  led  oat  ct  the  mtj  wore  •  thin 
oOBt  of  ioe,  and  tli*  ro  wM  hoar  firoBt 
on  the  ground.  'J'n  protect  myself 
airainRt  the  col<i,  ns  well  as  to  dis- 
guise luy  Kuru]M.'4in  i<lcntity,  \  li;ul 
purchased  a  heavy  HheepHkin  coat  in 
the  Baghdad  banan  and  wore  over 
mjr  deer-staUring  cap  a  Bedouin  turban 
faetenetl  with  the  eoatomary  black 
aagtxl.  When  one  lias  passed  Ijeyond 
tln»  Enphrfites  vallev  into  the  lawless 
Hrfliniiu  country  tho  )>it'iuMti()n 
very  necessary,  tliough  in  my  case  it 
proved  ineffiwtnal. 

We  started  without  the  postv  It 
was  to  fdlow  in  the  evening  and  pick 
U8  up  hefore  we  reached  Hitt  on  the 
Euphrates,  whence  we  struck  oflf  into 
the  de«t»rt  of  Palmyra.  We  travelled 
very  slowly  that  first  day,  anti  an 
hour  before  sunset  we  turned  off  the 
track  to  some  shepherds'  huts  on  the 
left,  where  Moussa  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. Moussa  laid  my  quilt  between 
the  camel-bncrs  on  the  leeward  side  of 
a  low  thorn  fence  which  sheltered  the 
Arabs'  rude  guatrhair  tents.  1  was 
not  a  Httie  surprised  to  find  that 
he  intended  to  sleep  here^  though  I 
expected  to  1>p  roitsed  every  minuter 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  little 
twelve-hand  rat  of  a  pony  firriv(vl, 
panting  and  nci£rhin£:,  laden  witii  the 
mails  and  a  seeuud  postman,  and 
escorted  by  two  Zaptiehs,  privates  of 
the  1\irkidi  military  police.  In  my 
imaginings  I  had  pictured  the  ismous 
post,  half  a  ^core  of  men  splendidly 
mount<xl,  gallopini*  acro«?s  countiv 
with  the  mails,  attended  by  a  large 
esGort,  relays  every  twenty  miles  up 
to  the  Eophiut^  then  a  hurried 
transfer  to  the  fest-trotting  drome- 
daries ready  harnessed  on  the  further 
bank,  and  the  terrible,  ceaseless  ride 
of  eight  days  and  niijht.s  over  the 
parclied  desert  to  Damascus.  The 


reality  fell  hidicroTi«?ly  «hort  of  my 
dreams.  Fur  two  days  this  poor  little 
spent  pony  struggled  in  our  wake^ 
and  we  made  short  st^isBi  travelling 
slowly  to  enable  it  to  ke^  Up  with 
us.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  mails  to 
driyik  iny  coffee,  and  when  the  ha£*s 
gaped  too  ominously,  Moussa  would 
patch    them    up  with    his  darning 

needle. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  moni' 

uvj:  after  leaving  Baghdad  that  we 
first  sighted  Hitt.  We  spent  half  a 
day  there.  Then  the  ride  began  in 
earnest,  and  I  fuund  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way  were  crowded  inio 
that  forced  march  over  the  Bilmyra 
desert ;  and  the  motive  of  this  furious 
haste  and  the  coiisec|iient  hardships 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  not  to 
expedite  the  post,  as  I  had  imagined, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  man  and  camel, 
to  curtiiil  so  fur  as  possible  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  inhospitable  wilderness 
between  the  Euphrates  valley  and  the 
mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon.  When 
we  reached  the  first  pasturage  of 
Syria  by  the  village  of  Doumeir, 
Moussa  became  more  dilatory  than 
ever.  The  conveyance  of  the  mails 
seemed  to  cause  him  no  anxiety.  For 
my  own  part  I  was  glad  of  these  delays, 
as  the  slow  camel-riding  had  given  me 
an  acute  {min  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
One  uets  used  to  the  motion  in  time, 
when  the  muscles  are  hardened  and 
accustomed,  but  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  become  inured  to  it  gradually.  It 
was  also  very  pleasant  to  sit  round 
the  fire  with  Moussa's  friends^  smok* 
ing  and  drinking  coffee,  listening  to 
their  chaff  and  trying  to  understand 
it.  The  ferintfhi  was  often  the  theme 
of  conversatii»n ;  though  there  was 
none  of  the  rude  and  inquisitive 
scrutiny  of  perBon  and  paraphernalia 
which  is  so  annoying  in  the  farther 
East.  The  simple  shei»herd4olk  were 
perfect  gentlemen,  courteous,  digni- 
fied, hospitable,  independent.  Moussa 
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WM  evidmitly  a  great  favourite  and 
well-known  to  wayfarer  and  fdhheien. 
After  the  evoiiiiig  meal  of  rice  and 
dates  and  khobes,^  the  strong  coffee  and 

the  Htroni;  tobacco  and  tli''  fatigues 
of  the  (lav  won  Id  have  Lhcir  effect, 
and  I  would  lie  back  in  my  aheep- 
skln  and  warm   Persian  quilt  and 
listen  to  the  talk,  until  the  forms 
by  the  fire  became  more  indiBtinct^ 
the  strange  voices  more  meaningless, 
and  the  two  camels,  who  seemed  to 
watch  over  uh  all,  niDio  and  more  wn- 
re^l.     When  I  woke  in  the  night 
there  they  were  still,  their  black  eyes 
fixed  above  us  and  beyond  us  on  the 
starry  sky^line^  patient,  motionless, 
expressionless,  unintelligent,  unintel- 
ligible as  the  Sphinx.    I  remember 
but  one  lapse  from  this  impassiveneaa, 
l>orn  of  the  deiiert.    One  night  as  T 
wiw  making  my  bed,  my  poor  beast, 
suffering  from  days  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  swung  his  head  romid,  de- 
tached my  pillow  and  began  demiu-ely 
to  chew  it.     Moussa  spoke  a  few 
plain  woids,  reproachfully  as  an  elder 
brother  might,  and  gently  took  the 
pillow  away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  on  the  summit  of  a  sandhill,  we 
first  sighted  Hitt.  In  the  fisr  distance 
wreaths  of  dense,  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  lofty,  chimney- 
like  tower  offered  the  incongruous 
suggestion  of  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  Midlands.  Instinctively  we 
drove  our  camels  <m  at  a  fsst  trot 
until  the  little  post-pony  became  a 
diminutive  dot  in  our  rear.  As  we 
approached  nearer,  Hitt  revealed 
itself,  a  walled  city  built  on  a  low 
hill,  with  its  rows  of  aerncd  house- 
tops giving  it  the  appearance  of  one 
huge  battlemented  fortress  dominated 
by  a  single  towering  minaret ;  for  the 
chimney  proved  a  minaret,  and  the 

*  Bread  generally  made  by  kneading  a 
oake  of  dough  on  tlie  convex  suriaoe  of  a 
nMtal  plate  heated  over  the  fire. 


smoke  rose  from  the  bitumen-wella 
outside  the  city.  We  had  to  wait 
our  time  on  the  Euphrates  bank, 

while  the  great  oblong  ferry-boata 
plied  across  the  stream,  heavily  laden 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
asses.  The  scene  by  the  river-bank 
suggested  a  people  in  migration ; 
horses  were  neighing,  asses  braying, 
camels  gurgling,  sheep  bleating,  and 
herdsmen  shouting.  In  this  medley 
Moussa  was  hailed  by  many  acquain- 
tances. The  old  man  was  so  re- 
spected that  we  had  no  occiision  to 
wait  our  turn.  So  soon  as  we  could 
persuade  the  kicking,  struggling,  pro- 
testing csmels  to  embark,  the  post 
was  added  to  our  burden  and  we 
took  leave  of  my  friend  the  belated 
carrier  of  mails. 

A  few  minutes  after  n^ion  we  were 
entering  Hitt  by  the    north  gate. 
The  little  city  is  so  compact  that  you 
would  think  there  was  not  possibly 
room  for  a   camel ;   the  butt  of 
Moussa's  old  blunderbuss,  which  was 
packed  securely  underneath  the  camel- 
bags,  rattled  against  the  wall  as  we 
ascended  the  street,  and    the  bags 
jaom)^  uncomfortably  at  the  comers. 
We  drew  up  in  a  narrow,  tortuous 
alley  at  the  house  of  one  of  Moussa's 
frienda    A  room  was  cleared  for  me 
and  a  fire  lit  on  the  floor.    Tt  was 
the  onlv  occasion  that  we  slept  under 
a  roof.    I  would  have  much  jireferrtxi 
the  open  desert;  for  our  <juait«i-8, 
though  no  doubt  1^  ekanest  In  the 
city,  compared  unfavourably  with  any 
old  disused  limekiln  or  mined  cara- 
vanseraL    Luckily  it  was  not  the 
season  for  vermin. 

Hitt  is  the  dirtiest,  lUTiavniiriest, 
sleepiest  and  most  biblical  looking 
city  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
hardly  breathing-room  in  the  narrow 
winding  alleys  tiiat  run  down  to  the 
river-bank.  One  has  to  edge  along 
the  walls  to  avoid  the  contamination 
of  the  open  sewers  of  the  street, 
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which  poiaon  the  air  the  year  thtougli, 
until  an  occasional  winter  shower 
was^ios  the  noisome  filth  and  offal 
ill  )  ilie  river,  whei-e  the  women  go 
to  liii  their  pitchers.  Tlie  houses 
are  dark  and  windowleas,  unrelieved 
by  the  pictureeqne  gablee  which  lend 
their  charm  to  the  purlieus  of  Bagh« 
dad  and  DauMueos.  Where  doors 
are  opened  to  aHmit  the  impurer  air 
of  the  streets  one  catches  a  wlimpse 
sometimes  of  famiiieii  stabled  together 
in  rooms  half  chok^  with  timoke, 
ohimneyleaa  except  for  the  iuBoffieient 
apertnre  in  the  roof.  Tho  most  as* 
tonishing  feature  of  the  place  is  that 
the  streets  show  trace;?  of  ha^^n^:J  once 
been  ])ave<l  witli  bitumen.  The  mys- 
tery of  thesii  incredible  evidences  of 
a  past  civilisation  is  explained  by  the 
wdls  outside  the  sontii  gate,  whose 
dense  fumes,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  that  quarter,  envelope  the  city 
in  a  suffocatin*,'  cloud,  wliich  nmst 
act  as  a  wltolesonie  diKiufectunt. 
Thus  no  doubt  is  the  city  savecl 
from  the  ravages  of  disease.  It  is  a 
relief  to  follow  tlie  continuous  stream 
of  haU-veiled  women,  who  glide  noise- 
lessly down  the  street  to  the  Euphrates 
bank.  The  river  is  dnmmed  in  the 
centre  to  cliicft  tlie  current  aq;ainst 
the  huge,  unwieldy  waterwhcclii,  which 
revolve  slowly  in  the  arches  of  great 
sto9ie>work  piers  buUt  half  across  the 
stream.  The  water  is  caught  in 
small  earthen  jars  attached  to  the 
palm -leaf  flanges  and  emptied  into  an 
elevatfd  drain  whicli  is  distributed 
in  a  tlujusaud  little  runnels  over  the 
palm-gardeos.  I  have  seen  water- 
wheels  in  Osmbodia  constructed  on 
ideutieaUy  the  same  plan.  Many  of 
the  piers  are  ruined  and  unrepaired, 
and  the  huge,  creaking  frames, 
doomed  to  pursue  unceasingly  their 
puiposeless  revolutions,  add  vastly  to 
the  quaint  pictuietiqueue^  of  a  scene 
strikingly  characteristic  of  Oriental 
ineptitude^  and  eloquent  of  the  pathe* 


tic  aimlessness  of  a  people  crusted 
with  the  conservatism  of  centuries. 
North  and  son  Hi  the  city  is  fringed 
with  palm-gardens,  now  sufTused 
with  the  soft,  violet  haze  of  sunset, 
eastward  lies  the  Euphrates,  and 
westward  stretch  the  interminable 
solitudes  of  the  Palmyra  desert. 
There  lies  ray  path.  As  I  ascend 
the  winding  street  to  Moussa's  lodg- 
ing, I  am  mi/Md  with  a  burning 
eagerness  to  be  on  the  road,  to  ex- 
plore the  best  and  worst  of  the  desert, 
and  to  become  inured  to  its  hard- 
ships as  quickly  as  I  may.  The 
twelve  hoars'  stay  in  this  walled  city 
was  very  galling.  I  hated  this  cn- 
foixed  dallying  un  the  brink  ;  but  the 
custom  of  the  iiubt  is  obdurate. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  awe  that 
I  led  my  camel  down  the  street  the 
next  morning  in  the  chill  grey  before 
dawn.  Neither  Moussa  nor  I  spoko 
a  word.  We  mounted  silently  and 
urged  our  camels  at  once  into  a 
fast  trot.  Looking  back  1  saw  Hitt 
haloed  by  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 
Thick  cloads  hung  over  it»  flecked 
with  fire  like  the  skirts  of  smoke 
above  a  great  conflagration.  Then  the 
track  dipp«i  down  into  a  hollow  and 
we  passed  l)etween  low  sandhilla  on 
either  aioe,  left  the  last  palm-fringed 
vilUge  to  the  north,  and  rode  con- 
tentedly into  the  illimitable  desolar 
tion  beyond.  The  sense  of  the  desert 
was  upon  me^  the  embradng  soothing 
spirit  of  unconfincdne^s,  a*?  we  rode 
on  to  woo  the  solitude  and  peact;  of 
those  boundless  wjustes,  too  real,  too 
awful  for  monotony. 

We  made  a  halt  at  sundown  to 
cook  rice  for  the  evening  meal;  then 
on  again  into  the  darkness.  After 
sunset  we  used  to  rein  into  a  walk, 
the  camel  s  most  uncomfortable  pace, 
and  Motissa  would  take  mv  rein, 
guiding  himself  by  the  stars  through 
these  dark,  moonless  nights.  By  some 
mysterious  instinct  he  kept  the  beasts 
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to  the  track.    Hoor  after  hour  we 

rodo  on  until  time  seemed  an  eternity ; 
a  cold  breeze  swopt  the  tlcsert.  and  in 
spite  of  my  wrappings  and  slu-opHkin 
the  wind  bit  icily.  After  htivmal 
hours  I  became  hall  numbed  and  uu- 
Gonwious  un^  I  fancied  mjielf  swim- 
ming at  sea,  bieastiiig  the  billows  of 
an  niiiiiit.ible  ocean;  then  agun  I  was 
a  bi)at  ill  tow,  as  with  every  swinging 
•?tep  ut  niy  tainel  a  little  wave  of 
wind  broke  against  my  face  and 
chilled  me  to  the  bone.  I  would 
wake  myself  with  an  effort  from  this 
unhealthy  ntate  of  Uarpot^  for  it  was 
«  long  drop  from  the  saddle  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  dt'sert  ;i  broken 
limb  is  little  short  of  death.  So  we 
rode  ou  silently,  speechlessly,  thread- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  until  I 
felt  my  beast  stop,  just  as  a  boat 
graies  the  welcome  shore,  and  Mooasa 
wi^  alongside  of  me,  with  quaint 
sounds  bidding  the  ImvlsIs  kneol.  The 
bliss  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable. 
Then  we  built  our  hoiiw,  the  ba^s 
to  windward  of  us,  the  warm  wall 
of  a  camel  on  either  side  ;  and  above 
ns  the  stars.  But  still  in  my  half- 
oonaciousness  I  was  being  propelled 
f\[^inst  tlie  resist l(?.s«?  waves,  and  for 
weeks  an  imponderal)le  pi-esencc  was 
tlriving  me  on  o\ei-  tliat  desert  sea 
to  Scham,  Jmuntiug  my  sleep  and 
interpenetrating  my  dreams. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  alter 
leaving  Hitt  that  we  fell  in  with  the 
Bedouin.  We  had  marked  the  low 
black  tents  of  an  encampment  tlie 
opening  before  far  on  the  northern 
horizon,  and  early  that  moiuiug  we 

had  met  two  men  on  the  track  who 
must  have  taken  word  to  the  Sheikh 

tiiat  there  was  a  Jkringhi  ynjUk  the 
post.  We  had  been  riding  some 
1  lours  and  it  must  have  been  nearly 
noon,  when  I  noticed  that  Moussa 
was  beckoning  to  me  and  pointing 
over  his  back.  X  turned  and  saw 
soiQe  dim  objects  bearing  down  upon 


us  from  the  hociion.    As  I  drew  my 

camel  closer  up  to  his,  Moussa  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  "  Bedou,  Bedou  !  " 
and  placing  a  luii^er  on  his  lip  h*^ 
drew  the  wrist  of  liiii  ri^ht  iiaud 
ominously  across  his  throat,  grimly 
indicative  of  our  possible  fate  if  I 
said  a  word  or  ^owed  any  reelBt- 
ance.  They  were  on  us  in  an  instant. 
Two  rufTianly  lookinsj  men  leapt  from 
tlte  first  camel  and  seized  our  reins, 
motioning  to  us  to  dismount.  They 
immediately  began  riding  our  baga. 
The  second  camel  brought  two  more  on 
the  scene,  better-featured  and  d  more 
dignified  bearing  than  the  first.  A 
tbinl  followed,  and  its  rider,  an  alto- 
L,'*'lher  sujjerior-looking  man,  evidently 
the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe,  greeted  us 
with  the  customary  Salaam  Aleikoum. 
The  contrast  between  him  and  his 
followers  was  very  marked.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  of  the 
same  raee  ;  for  T  have  seldom  seen 
two  more  villainous,  murderous-look- 
ing ruthans  than  our  fvT%t  a.<;Rnilants. 
As  the  8heikh  rode  up  they  ceas^ 
ransacking  the  camel-bags  and  began 
gorging  themselvw  on  a  hag  of  dates 
and  AAo6«s  which  they  devoured  ra- 
paciously. 

Durini,'  this  scone  .Moussa  l)egan 
to  busy  liimself  with  li;;htiny;  a  fire 
and  boiling  coflee.  lie  affected  the 
attitude  of  a  host»  resigning  hin»elf 
graciously  to  the  entertainment  of  im- 
portunate  guests.  Meanwhile  I  had 
been  en!^j?e<I  in  examining  the  Ked- 
ouinfe' property,  wiiieh  eompriseda  rifle 
by  an  English  inakei',  with  Martini- 
Henri  action,  sighted  up  to  five  thou- 
sand yards,  a  rather  antiquated  Snider, 
and  a  hare  which  had  been  caught  in 
a  noose.  Neither  of  the  rifles  was 
loaded;  they  tra\  el  light,  these  Bedouin, 
and  ride  hard.  Ou  the  arrival  of  the 
SJieikh  I  thought  it  best  to  assume  in- 
iiiU'ercuce,  so  joining  the  group  by  the 
fire  I  passed  round  my  tobaooO'^NNioh 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peaces  too 
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polile  and  omiidaimle  to  object  to 
the  entertalnmeat  of  Mooaaa's  friends. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
myaelf.  MousBa  told  them  that  I  had 
CK)me  <*'  Basra  from  over  the  sea  and 
was  bound  for  Stamboul.  When  they 
abked  if  1  cuuld  8|>eak  Arabic,  he 
replied  that  I  only  knew  the  words 
for  hoi  water  and  DamaaoiUy  which 
was  untrue ;  I  owe  Moussa  a  grudge 
for  that  qpeech,  bat  it  raised  a  laugh. 
I  had  nevor  set»n  the  old  man  so  jocu- 
lar. As  he  ejaculated  the  word  fur 
hot  water  he  nudged  nie  and  kicked 
the  kettle  with  his  foot,  then  pointing 
along  the  trade  to  Damasensi  he  mnt> 
tered  the  words  "Scham,  Seham," 
whereat  tiie  Bedooin  laughed  more 
than  ever,  which  was  not  reassurin-jr. 
I  left  Moussa  to  play  the  cardn ;  1" 
was  a  good  actor  and  knew  lus 
audience.  I  smiled  uniutelligently  at 
his  jest,  pretending  not  to  nnderstand 
a  woni»  Momaa'a  Toiee  was  always 
a  mild  protest,  but  now  it  seemed 
more  pently  protestincj  than  ever  ;  as 
T  looked  at  him  lie  seemed  to  ine  to 
l)ec'ojne  more  aged  and  reverent,  almost 
pathelic  in  his  confidence  and  trust- 
fulness in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature  and  of  Bedouin  nature  in 
particular.  I  felt  that  the  Sheikh 
wished  himself  well  out  of  the  busi- 
ness when  MouKsa  haiidwi  him  the 
coffee.  T  even  began  to  have  ho|>es 
tliat  uur  acting  might  prove  a  imlity, 
and  thati  owing  to  Monasa's  tact,  we, 
the  tolerant  hosts,  might  be  allowed 
to  go  on  our  way  after  parting  amic- 
ably from  our  uninvited  guests.  But 
soon  the  eon  versa  tio?i  took  dan«^rou8 
ground,  it  was  a  (fue-,tion  of  toll  ; 
Moussa  was  expiaiiiiug  to  theiii  about 
my  letter  of  credit^  and  they  were 
incredulous  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
They  demanded  ransom  :  ^fous.sa  pro* 
te.sted ;  they  insisted.  Their  voices 
grew  higher  and  more  menacing  ;  but 
Moussa  Ixjwed  his  head  sadly  JUid  I 
knew  tiiat   he  was  saying  :    "  The 


/eriti^At  has  got  no  money.  How 
can  I  give  you  goMt"  Then  at  a 
sign  from  the  Sheikh  one  of  his 

rascally  f»)llowers  mounted  my  camel 
and  rod(«  olf.  The  others  foll-.wed, 
and  Moussa  and  T  were  left  alone. 
As  the  Bedouin  rode  away,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  certain  war-eorree- 
pondent»  I  wished  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  camel,  nor  the  desert^  nor  the 
light  of  day. 

We  piled  the  maih  and  all  our  kit 
on  the  back  of  one  laden  dromedai'V, 
and  started  walking,  very  dejectedly 
and  disoonsolately,  back  towards 
Baghdad.  I  led  the  camel,  and  the 
old  mail  shambled  behind.  He  .spoke 
but  one  word,  "  Baghdad,"  dwelling 
on  the  gutrMial  with  such  a  bitter 
deep(lra\\n  sigii,  thnt  T  remember 
wondering  at  tiie  tiiae  how  anybody 
could  dream  of  spelling  the  word 
without  the  A. 

The  Bedouin  rode  on  ahead  and 
in  leas  than  an  hour's  time  they  had 
di«5appearefl  into  the  horizon  towards 
the  encaujpment  we  liad  marked  the 
niglit  before.  I  felt  that  we  had  not 
seen  the  last  of  them.  It  was  a  dis- 
mal procession,  Moussa  and  land  the 
oameL  The  old  man  walked  with 
difficulty,  but  after  a  whUe  I  per- 
suaded him  to  mount.  My  mind  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  calculating  how 
many  days  it  would  take  us  to  reach 
Hit^  and  in  picturing  the  ignomi- 
nious return  to  Baghdad.  I  dreaded 
more  than  anythhig  the  insincere 
condoleneea  of  all  the  people  who 
could  ^^ay,  "  I  told  you  so  ;  "  the  bit- 
terest part  of  all  was  that  th  >v  really 
had  told  nic  so.  If  the  Beduutn  were 
trying  to  force  my  hand  they  had 
sueoeeded,  for  I  would  have  given 
them  all  my  possessions  then,  if  they 
would  only  give  me  l)}K-k  the  camel, 
with  ju.st  enough  food  to  take  me 
t!iron:zli  to  Damascus,  and  clothes 
enougii  to  prevent  rin'  from  |>erisliing 
with  cold  on  the  way.    I  knew  tiiat 
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the  Turlvinli  Government  subsidised 
the  sheikhs  of  the  tribes  to  allow  the 
poat  au  uiimolest<?<l  passage  through 
their  couulry.    That  ix  why  the  mailti 
are  entrusted  to  a  ain^  old  num.  An 
Moort  would  be  vseilett  egainet  tnoh 
oddi;  or  at  least  any  eeoort  whose 
expenses  would  not  be  unreasonably 
diRpro|M>rtioiiHte  to  the  end  in  view. 
The  iiedouin  know  this.    Their  secur- 
ity is  uiiaj»8ailable  ;  they  may  pluuder 
aod  pillage,  but  no  vengeanee  oan 
overtake  them.   Hie  Torldah  Govern- 
ment  does  not  bold  itself  responsible 
for  any  chance  wayfarer  who  may 
accompany  the  post,  and  they  would 
never  attempt  to  send  a  punitive  force' 
into  the  desert.    The  only  way  in 
wbidi  thej  can  avenge  an  ontnge  is 
by  seising  any  member  of  a  supeoted 
tribe  who  may  venture  near  ]ffitt  or 
Damascus  to   purchiu^  camiHieoes- 
saries  in  the  Kazaars  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  slight    hold,   as    these  noraad 
people  might  be  hundreds  of  miles 
away  before  news  of  an  outrage  oonld 
raseh  the  Torldsh  authorities  in  Bagh- 
dad.   After  all,  the  only  protection 
one  has  in  the  desert  is  the  good 
nature  of   the   Bedouin  Oiemselves. 
The  worst  of  them    will  generally 
leave  a  traveller  enough  food  to  carry 
him  to  the  nearest  plaoe  of  safety. 
They  have  been  known  to  take  a 
good  dromedary  and  give  in  ezdiange 
an  inlsfior  beast  of  their  own ;  in 
l>anmscti«  there  is  a  story  of  a  traveller 
who  arrived  in  his  shirt.    But  it  is 
several  jears  since  a  European  has 
accompanied  the  post.  The  Bedouin  of 
the  Palmyra  desert  will  never  kill  unless 
resistance  is  shown.    I  was  warned  of 
this,  and  had  hidden  my  revolver  in 
the  very  lx)ttom  of  my  portmanteau. 
Moussa  carried  a  useless  okl  blunder- 
buss through  the  safe  and  populous 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  but  having  no 
wish  to  present  it  to  the  Bedouin  he  left 
it  behind  at  Hitt  Theold  man  proved 
my  salvation,  as  I  am  going  to  tell. 


We  had  Ijoen  walking  the  Ix^st  part 
of  two  hours  when  we  sighted  the 
liedouiu  again  on  <,»ur  left.    They  had 
dismounted  by  a  8iuall  pool  of  wat^jr, 
and  as  we  drew  nearer  tfaej  caUed 
out  to  us  to  |oin  them.   I  was  for 
going  on,  but  Haji  MoiLssa  decreed 
otherwise^  and  I  obeyed  him  in  all 
thinjE^.    T'p  to  this  moment  T  had 
felt  little   anxiety   for  n\\  personal 
safety.    I  had  expected  to  be  searched 
and   robbed,  perhi^  even  to  be 
stripped  to  the  shirty  but  I  felt  ooi&> 
fldent  that  I  need  fear  no  violmice 
if  I  kept  a  cool  head  and  a  control 
over  my  temper  ;  but  ns  we  approuclied 
the  Bedouin  a  second  ciine  it  occurred 
to  me  that  they  might  have  held 
oonnsel  together  and  decided  that, 
sinoe  they  had  stolen  one  valuable 
dromedary,  it  might  be  better  to  pro- 
vide against  news  of   the  incident 
reaching   Baghdad.     The  situation 
was  a  little   difficult.    We  formed 
another  ring  but  this  time  there  \\sx^ 
no  fire^  nor  coffee,  nor  play-acting. 
Mooasa  was  protesting^  expostulating^ 
entreating.    He  told  them  that  the 
oamel  was  his  own,  that  he  was  a 
poor  old  man  and  a  haji^  and  that  the 
feringhi  had  no  money.     l)uring  this 
scene  be  concealed  in  his  mouth  two 
English  sovereigns,  whieh  I  had  given 
him  when  we  first  sighted  the  Be- 
douin ;  it  was  all  the  money  I  cunried* 
Meanwhile  I  listened  as  before,  an 
interested  and  unintelligent  spectator. 
1  could  see  that  Moussa  was  con- 
vincing the  Sheikh  about  my  letter 
of  credit.    The  Sheikh's  manner  re- 
assured me;  and  the  diaiqipointed 
baffled  expression  of  his  two  sinister- 
looking  dependents  reassured  me  still 
more.    The  two  others  who  completed 
the  group  were  of  the  same  tj-pe  as 
the  iSheikh,  and  seemed  to  reflect  his 
every  mood,  which  was  also  reassuring. 
At  last  my  two  portmanteaus  and 
bog    were    brought    forward  and 
searched.   The  Sheikh  presided  with 
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serapiilous  politenen,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  officer  in  the  Marseilles  custom- 
house.   He  passed  his  hand  lightly 

over  everything,  taking  care  not  to 
f1is,irrr\nge    the   packing.      All  my 
Kuropean    kit,    dress-clothes,  Khirt8, 
ooUars,  ties,  and  articles  of  toilet  were 
passed,  and  my  lerolver  escaped 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  I 
was    trafelling    very    light.  The 
Sheikh  appropriated  an  Arab  turhan 
cloth,  but  he  was  much  too  considerate 
to   deprive   me  of   any  articles  of 
European  fashion ;  he  had  no  hanker- 
ing after  corkMnties.   The  proTisioiis 
were  oalenlated  and  apportioned ;  hia 
men  fell  on  their  ahaie  lapaoknuily 
like  dogs ;  and  then  vrc  were  anowe<I 
enough  to  continue  on  our  way.  But 
which  visui  our  way  I    That  was  the 
question  I  was  burning  to  answer ; 
the  weary  trudge  on  foot  to  Hitt  and 
the  ignominy  of  the  return  by  caravan 
road  to  Baghdad,  or  the  long  desert 
ride  to  Damascus,  the  now  almost 
impossible  goal  of  my  desires?    I  wn«^ 
not  held  long  in  doiibt.    The  Sheikli 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  »iguiiied  that 
the  inqieetion  was  over.  Moossa 
loaded  both  camels  and  motioned  me 
to    rnoont;    then   with   a  Salaam 
Ahikoiim  he*  bade  the  Bedouin  g<id- 
speed  ami  turned  his  camel''''  liead  to 
DaniM-cus.     At  the  fidmv  niuiaent  t\u' 
BcdouiJi  mounted  and  rode  away  iu 

the  opposite  direction.  They  had 
tried  to  force  my  hand,  and  found 
that  I  held  no  caniB. 

As  we  rode  on  Moussa  lifteti  his 
open  palms  to  Allah  and  laughed. 
There  wh'^  n<>  niprnmpnt  in  the  sound  ; 
it  was  ruliier   tiie  laugh  of  a  man 

whose  smiles  mark  epochs  in  his 
eziBtenoe.   For  a  moment  hia  fue 

was  transfigured ;  the  brows  lifted, 
the  white  teeth  flashed  a  revelation 


and  closed;  it  was  like  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  prophetic  book. 

So  we  rode  on  side  by  side  to  Da- 
mascu'^,  over  the  boundless  desolation; 
bleak,  undulating  plain,  and  rocky 
ravine,  barren  sandhills  and  intermin- 
able stretches  of  yellow,  brown,  and 
grey,  grey,  brown,  and  yellow.  Some- 
tinies  a  startled  hare  would  orom  onr 
path,  or  a  flbdc  of  desert  wheatear; 
but  often  we  would  ride  on  for  hours, 
spanning  horizon  after  horizon  without 
view  of  living  thing,  through  tracts 
too  starved  fmd  d^oLate  to  lend  a 
niggerd  snstenanoeto  the  scant  thorn- 
bush.  We  were  riding  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  sun  rose,  and  the 
brown  earth  glowed  beneath  us,  a 
burnished  plain,  and  a  thousand  little 
Rpearheads  glinted  and  glistened  as 
they  ciiught  the  rays.  We  were 
riding  through  the  day,  and  at  sunset 
when  the  violet  screen  faded  in  the 
west,  and  through  the  long  hours  of 
night  until  the  seventh  star  of  the 
Plough  had  climbed  high  above  the 
skyline.  So  we  rode  on  for  six  days 
after  the  Bedouin  left  us,  only  halting 
an  hoar  for  our  morning  and  evening 
meal,  and  six  hours  at  night  to  snatch 
a  welcome  sleep;  until  one  morning 
I  woke  to  find  the  mountains  of 
Damascus  heaped  around  us,  and  to 
hear  in  the  distance  the  tinkle  of  a 
sheep-bell.  Then  we  urged  on  our 
spent  camels  to  the  Arab  paradise  of 
Scfaam.  The  sense  of  life  grew  upon 
us  slowly ;  but  when  our  hearts  were 
warmed  by  the  surprise  of  the  first 
tree,  and  the  unimaginable  delight 
of  fresh,  green  gi-ass  and  flowers  and 
running  water,  Moussa  broke  into 
song;  and  I  wondered,  for  these 
things  were  mtraelei  in  my  eyes. 

Edmuto  CaimLiB. 
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Fob  six  months  there  has  been  no 
rain.    For  rix  months,  day  after  day 

and  day  after  dny,  the  min  hns  risen 
and  run  his  courso  and  sot  with  never 
a  cloud  to  hinder  him.  The  sky  used 
to  be  blue,  but  it  is  so  no  longer ;  as 
the  air  grew  more  and  more  dry,  the 
blue  faded  from  out  the  heavens  and 
they  have  turned  into  a  dull  grey. 
JjOT\<2:  after  it  rises,  and  long  before  it 
sots,  the  Hun  becomos  a  fjreat  crimson 
eye  glaring  angrily  at  the  earth  that 
is  wrapped  in  hazo.  All  the  distance 
is  hidden  in  this  grey  hace,  so  that 
yott  cannot  see  for  more  than  half  a 
mile.  The  earth  is  bare  and  brown, 
not  fi  Mndo  of  grass  upon  the  ground, 
not  a  loaf  upon  the  tree«.  A\'liat  the 
cattle  graze  on  no  one  can  imagine, 
probably  not  even  the  cattle  them- 
selves, for  they  are  become  pitifully 
thin.  "When  they  come  home  in  the 
evenings  they  raise  along  the  road  a 
cloud  of  dust  that  does  not  fall  for 
hours,  but  liangs  in  the  hot  dusty 
air  like  a  pall.  The  earth  aches  for 
rain. 

The  villages  are  half  deserted. 
There  remain  in  them  but  a  few  who 

take  care  of  the  children  and  very 
old  folk,  tend  the  cattle,  and  tap  the 
totldv-palm  which  yields  some  snuill 
return  of  juice  even  in  this  drought. 
The  rest  of  the  people  are  gone  dse- 
where  seeking  work.  Some  are  in 
Lower  Borma^  where  the  rice  harvest 
has  given  them  employment ;  many 
are  in  the  famine  cnmp'^,  working  all 
day  to  earn  a  1 1 1 )  1 1 1 1  e- wage, — any- 
thing to  tide  them  uiong  till  the  rain 
comes. 

For  this  is  the  year  of  the  Qreat 
Famine.     Never  before  has  Upper 


Burma  known  such  trouble  as  this; 

never  in  the  history  of  the  omntry 
has  it  been  distressed  as  it  is  now. 
"SVliolo  vil lassos  are  depopulated,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  all  in  the 
drought  may  be  counted  by  many 
thoQsands.  So  great  is  the  distress* 
so  wide-spread  the  calamity  that  its 
extent  holds  us.  The  broad  facte, 
the  number,  the  fic^ures  appeal  to  us  ; 
we  lose  our  sense  of  detail,  and  view 
only  the  ma.ss.  Our  feeling  of  indivi- 
dual sympathy  becomes  blunted.  If 
a  calionity  befall  one  or  two,  or  a 
do3B«ti,  we  like  to  examine  into  the 
case,  to  learn  the  particulars,  to 
understand  the  d(>tails  ;  wlien  whole 
districts  are  sufiering  we  very  quickly 
forget  the  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. Our  power  of  compassion, 
of  understanding  is  limited,  and  we 
soon  become  weary. 

Moreover  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  a  great  sameness  about  the  indivi- 
dual  cases.  Aft«*r  we  liave  learnt  a 
few  and  find  the  story  much  the 
same, — scanty  nuns  year  after  year, 
till  the  fuxdly  has  lost  all  super- 
fluities and  retains  just  enough  to 
get  on  with ;  on  the  top  of  these 
years  the  great  famine,  all  crops 
dead,  heavy  debt  to  money-lenders, 
plough'Cattle  sold  for  half  their 
worth;  in  the  end  destitution  and 
miBef7'-~the  tale  becomes  monotonous. 
It  is  rarely  dramatic,  only  miserable^ 
sordid,  pitiful ;  and  80  we  lose  our 
interest  and  the  famine  beconT^^  to 
us  a  mere  question  of  economics. 
But  every  now  and  then,  breaking 
through  the  sameness  of  tiie  misery, 
there  comes  a  tragedy  which  is  aparf^ 
a  tragedy  which  is  of  the  famine  and 
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yefc  not  of  it,  a  story  whoao  OMUie  is 
th«  same  as  that  of  the  others,  but 
whioh  is  TWj  different  from  them. 
Such  is  this  story  whioh  I  am  about 
to  tell ;  it  happened  but  recently,  the 
end  was  but  a  few  days  iv^o. 

The  two  men  who  were  tlie  actorn 
iu  this  tragedy  lived  in  a  village  far 
inland  from  the  great  river,  l3ring  in 
a  snmU  -valley.  It  was  bat  a  small 
village  of  p(K>ple  living  upon  the  fruit 
of  their  Holds  round  about,  doing  but 
moderately  even  in  good  seasons. 
There  were  stretches  of  rice-tieldii 
Ix^iiad  the  village,  and  wh^  the 
Tains  were  good  these  ooold  all  be 
coltiTated  wid  gave  good  retoms; 
but  in  ordinary  years  there  was  not 
enouf^h  water  for  them,  and  the 
cultivators  were  (.iepeuHnut  upon 
millet  and  cotton  crops  grttwu  011  the 
higher  ground.  These  staples  require 
bat  little  rain,  and  a  crop  can  wraally 
be  obtained  from  them* 

The  two  yoang  men  were  eovsinflb 
They  were  nmeh  of  an  age,  and  they 
had  lived  together  and  worked  to- 
gether in  the  village  all  their  lives. 
Thoy  w  ore  co-heirs,  indeed,  in  the 
eamo  piece  of  land,  and  they  worked 
it  together,  sharing  the  expense  and 
the  work  of  dividing  the  crofM  there- 
from. It  had  been  tlie  proj^'fty 
of  their  cointno!!  ir?"an(lfather.  Ho 
hfui  p<)ss(\sse(i  a  ^oxnl  deal  of  laud  in 
the  village  and  many  pahns ;  but  he 
had  many  deecendante,  and  en  his 
death  the  property  waa  broken  up 
and  divided  among  the  heiie.  A 
council  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  one  shoukl  Uike  this  held  and 
one  that,  men  uauall\-  obtaining  arable 
laud  and  women  the  palm  tre<j>s. 

Urns  indwled  in  this  property  was 
one  of  the  best  fields  in  the  vUlage. 
The  soil  waa  red  and  rich,  and  it  lay 
in  a  hollow  mo  that  the  washings  from 
the  neighbouring  fields  enriched  it 
year  l»y  ye;sr  The  cropts  of  millet 
iluit  it  couiii  produce  were  famous. 


Notwithatandiug  tliis,  when  the  pro- 
perty came  to  be  divided  there  was  a 

reluotenoe  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
heirs  to  take  this  field  as  his  share. 

Although  of  all  the  property  it  was 
the  best,  yet  when  it  was  .suggested 
to  thin  one  or  to  tlmt  to  take  the  held, 
he  always  refused.    For  in  fact  it  had 
a  bad  reputation.   Whether  it  was 
haunted  or  not  no  one  could  say,  bat 
it  was  unlucky;  it  had  a  bad  tnfln- 
eiK'^  not  only  upon  it.»?  po«?sessors,  but 
upon  any  nian  who  crossed   it.  As 
you  set  foot  upon  it,  said  the  villagers, 
your  mind  became  crooked  j  you  be- 
gan to  think  wicked  thoughts,  to 
imagine  crimes ;  it  was  aa  if  something 
evil  whispered  in  your  ear  as  yon 
went.    Terrible  tales  were  told  of  how 
those    who  often    crossn^l    it,  n^ore 
especially  those  who  worked  it,  be- 
came depraved,   subject   to  sudden 
impulses  to  crime,  kMt  to  all  sense  of 
li^t.   Eor  years  before  tiie  death  of 
the  old  man  it  had  not  been  culti- 
vate<l  at  alb    Xo  one  would  set  foot 
on  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  certain 
prolit,  and  it  lay  fallow.     ThuH  at  the 
council  of   decision    the  laud  went 
al)egging.    No  one  would  take  it; 
men  shook  their  heads  when  it  was 
mentioned,  and  women  shrieked.  At 
last  it  wa«?  suggested  that  the  two 
young  men  should  take  it.    As  every 
one  else  had  refused  it,  either  they 
must  take  it  or,  fertile  as  it  was,  it 
must  be  left  to  lapse  into  forest 
And  so  the  young  men,  after  oonaal- 
tation,  agreed  to  take  it.   They  were 
young  and  were  not  afraid.  They 
laughed  at  the  tales,  and  the  land 
was  in  value  far  beyond  what  they 
could  liave  expected  for  their  shai*e; 

they  would  be  set  np  for  Ufe.  Bo 
they  hMigfaed  and  accepted. 

The  village  shook  its  head  when  it 

heard,  but  the  3'oung  men  only  laughed* 
They  were  not  to  be  frighten*^  bv  n 
superstition,  they  said  ;  it  was  gcMxi 
laud  and  they  would  work  it.    And  so 
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they  did,  not  dividing  it>  as  I  faftve 
said,  but  working  it  in  common. 
And  for  two  or  three  yean  they  did 

well. 

Tlieii  they  both  fell  in  love  with 
the  8amo  girl. 

LoYe-makiug  here  in  a  Burmese 
viliage  is  not  very  difEerent  from  what 
it  IB  anywhere  else,  I  think.  Only 
perhaps  their  loveu  are  a  little  hotter, 
the  hearts  of  the  young  folk  more 
impatient.  Tlu  y  wooed,  theae  two 
men,  they  wooed  as  other  men  w<j<j. 
They  went  at  nij^ht  to  calL  upon  the 
jiarents  and  see  the  girl,  and  they 
brought  her  presents,  and  they  talked 
to  her  OS  young  men  da  They  sang 
songs  too,  little  love-sougs,  hiding 
under  a  tree  near,  that  she  might 
hear  and  imderstanH.  And  the  girl 
listened.  8ho  wai«  a  girl  like  other 
village  girls,  ronnd-faced  and  quiet, 
with  soft  brown  eyes,  and  generally 
very  busy  over  household  affairs. 
She  liked  to  be  wooed,  as  giris  do^ 
and  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  end 
the  pleasant  days  of  courtship.  For 
over  a  year  it  went  on,  the  two  lads 
coming  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
together,  to  make  love  to  the  girl, 
and  yet  she  gave  no  sign  whidi  of 
the  two  she  would  ^c.  And  the 
villagers  shook  their  heads.  "  Tt  is 
the  land."  they  sa,id.  "You  see  that 
land,  how  unlucky  it  is.  This  is  tlie 
beginning  of  it;  the  two  owners  fall 
in  love  with  one  girl;  more  trouble 
wiUeome." 

And  the  boys  were  toonUed,  sure 
enough.  It  is  wearing  on  your  temper 
and  forbearance  when  you  are  striv- 
ing for  the  love  of  a  girl,  and  your 
friend  strives  too,  and  the  girl  will 
not  decide.  Hie  lads  did  not  quarrel, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  strain 
was  becoming  too  hard  for  them. 

And  then  they  did  tiie  wisest  thing 
they  could  do.  Tlioy  felt  that  the 
stat-e  of  affairs  Wii,s  becoming  unbear- 
able, and  they  determined  to  end  it. 


They  went  to  the  girl's  parents  and 
told  them.  "  Both  of  us,"  they  said» 
"love  your  daughter;  but  whether 
she  loves  either  of  us,  or  which  of  us, 
we  cannot  tell.  When  we  try  to  ask 
her  she  is  silent,  or  gives  a  reply  that 
is  no  reply.  And  so  we  are  getting 
to  hate  each  other  and  we  are  very 
unhi^py.  We  wish  you  to  tell  us 
which  of  us  you  will  take  for  a  son* 
in-law  ;  that  w  ill  end  it." 

Then  was  there  great  discuiisiiuii  iu 
the  house  of  the  girl's  parents.  She 
was  called  iu  and  asked  which  of  the 
two  she  liked  best,  and  she  said  that 
she  did  not  know.   She  liked  them 
both  ;  she  did  not  want  to  marry  yet. 
And  she  was  afraid  of  the  field,  she 
said  ;    it  was  very  unlucky.  How 
could  hhe  marrv  a  husbuiid  who  owned 
such  a  piece  of  land  \    Why  did  her 
parents  trouble  her  to  answer  f  But 
her  parents  would  not  listen  to  her  ev». 
sions.    The  boys  had  wooed  her  for  a 
year,  and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  ; 
her  behaviour  was  not  that  of  a  l'omI 
girl.     As  to  the  land,  the  tales  about 
it  were  rubbisli.    It  was  a  rich  piece 
of  land  ;  in  these  bad  years  that  was 
a  serious  consideration.    To  deprive 
yourself  of  a  good  husband  and  a 
good  inlieritance  because  of  a  silly 
story  would  be  absurd.    Tims  the  girl 
was  told  to  niako  up  her  mind,  and 
slie  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  cliose  the 
elder  of  the  two  cousins.    So  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  girl's  mother  and  told 
of  his  good  luck,  and  he  was  happy. 
But  the  other  went  away.     He  did 
not  feel  any  ill-will,  ho  said,  but  he 
wfus  sick  at  heart ;  he  could  not  t^ear 
to  sro  the  girl   marry  any  one  but 
hiiu  ;  he  would  go  and  live  at  his 
uncle's  house  in  a  neighbouring  \'illage. 
And  he  did  so. 

All  this  happened  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains  when  every- 
one is  haurd  at  work.  Therefore  it 
was  arranged  that  the  marriage  would 
not  take  place  yet.     Tiiere  was  much 
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work  to  do;  it  was  not  m  tiine  for 

^  homyinnciiiiiig ;  after  the  crops  ware 
Is  gathered  in  and  sold,  and  money  was 

^  plentiful,  would  bo  a  better  time, 

t.;  So  iho  lover  worked  tit  his  field. 

J  He  worked  it  all  alone  this  ^ear,  his 

ooofliii  baving  gone  »waj.  It  waa 
p  agreed  that  he  was  to  pay  a  certain 
3         proportion  of  the  oiop  as  rent  for  his 

cousin's  share.    Tlie  early  rains  were 

not  good,  but  still  the  ^eed  was  sown 
.  and  8prouti.xl,  aiid  if  later  niiii  came  the 

^  prospects  would  not  be  so  bad.  But 

it  was  the  year  ot  the  Great  Famine. 
^  Hie  later  rain  never  came.  The  son 
^  shone  and  shone  and  slione,  all  thiongh 
^  the  rain-months  of  July  and  Angost 

^  and    September.     Never   a  shower 

^  came,  and  the  villagers  watelifnl  in 

despair  while  their  crops  died  around 
^  them.    The  village  was  ruined.  By 

^  Oetober  all  hope  c/t  rain  had  gone, 

and  with  it  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
1^  marry  and  settie  down  for  the  young 

^  couple.     The  erop^  had  failed ;  food 

was  short  in  the  village  and  would 

grow  shorter  yet ;  no  one  could  tell 
'  how  they  would  be  able  to  live  till 

next  oro|».    This  was  no  time  for 

marriagei 

And  then  one  day  the  yoong  man 

*  came  to  a  resolve.    On  an  evening 
when  the  sun  liad  set  at  last  and  the 

^  hot  dark  night  had  come,  when  the 

^  cattle  bad  wearily  moved  homeward 

'  from  the  brown  fldd%  and  the  ohoiking 

!  smoke  hnng  over  the  village^  he  came 

to  see  the  girl.  She  was  in  the 
'  verandah  of  lier  houvf  as  he  came  in, 

*  and  there  in  th  i  u  k  he  told  her  of 
'  what  he  had  re.soived. 

'  "  The  crop  has  faUed,"  he  said ; 

^  I' the  crop  hae  aU  ftdled.  Ihavebeen 

^  in  tiie  Add  today  and  there  will  be 

nothing ;  only  a  Uttle  food  for  cattle 
will  I  get  off  m}'  field.  And  T  have 
no  money  now,  all  is  gone.  There 
are  my  plough-cattle,  but  if  I  sell  them 
wliat  shall  I  do  next  year  I  And  so  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.    I  wiQ  not 


stay  bere^  but  will  go  away  to  the 

lower  country  and  reap  the  crops  there, 
in  that  land  where  rain  never  fails.  I 

shall  get  good  wages  :  thus  I  shall 
bave  my  mttl^'.  mid  next  year  there 
will  be  rail!  ugaiu  and  we  sliali  do 
well" 

The  girl  listened  in  silence.  She 
listened  to  what  her  lover  said,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  and  she  cried. 
"You  will  go,"  she  said  through  lier 
tears,  *'you  will  go  far  away  to  that 
country  that  I  do  not  know  ;  and  who 
can  say  if  yon  will  ever  come  back 
again  1"  And  although  the  young 
man  tried  to  comfort  hevt  yet  the  girl 
would  not  be  comforted.  "We  were 
to  be  married,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now 
you  will  go  away  and  I  shall  ne\  (*r  ^^e 
you  again."  "I  will  come  back,  said 
the  lad ;  "  I  will  surely  come  back. 
Do  not  many  men  go  and  retam  evety 
yearl  There  is  no  fear.  And  when  I 
return  we  will  surely  be  married." 

But  the  girl  would  not  be  comforted. 
"  No,  no  !  '  she  said  ;  "  it  is  that  field. 
You  see  now  that  they  were  right 
when  they  said  it  was  bad  luck  to  take 
it.  It  has  separated  your  ooosin  and 
yon,  and  now»  booansa  it  will  not  give 
any  crop^  it  Is  separatiqg  yon  and  me. 
And  yon  will  never  retom  again, 
never ! 

So  at  laiit,  becau.se  the  girl  would 
not  let  him  go,  he  said  that  he  would 
marry  her  fiiet.  Iliey  should  be 
married  at  once,  he  said,  tO'inorrow, 
and  then  aft^  that  he  must  go  away. 
"  For  T  mii'^t  go,"  he  said,  ''or  what 
are  we  Uj  eat?  T  have  notliing,  and 
my  people  Imvo  nothing,  and  your 
people  have  nothing  either;  nowhere 
in  the  viUage  is  there  any  food.  I 
most  go ;  but  we  will  be  married,  and 
then,  when  I  am  away*  I  will  send  to 
my  wife  my  earnings  from  below  to 
help  her  father  and  !M»r  motlipr,  and 
all  will  go  well.  It  1  stay  here  we 
shall  all  starve.*' 

And  so^  as  no  better  might  be^  the 
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girl  ooDMBted.  Thej  were  married 
yeey  qnietiy^  m  b  the  Burmeee  eiiitoiD» 

90  ^fOifltily  that  hardly  anyono  knew, 
nndl  for  one  short  week  they  lived 
their  married  hfe  toijether.  It  was  as 
a  dream  that  week,  a  droaiu  that  was 
hardly  a  reality  ;  a  week  of  love  and 
teodmem,  of  vouJ  ^r  and  delight,  and 
over  it  all  hong  the  dread  of  a  great 
fear,  like  the  greyhaao  that  hung  over 
the  earth.  Then  the  young  huBhaod 
went  away. 

There  are  no  poat«s  in  tliese  httle 
villages  far  away  in  the  interior ; 
there  are  no  postmen  to  bring  letters, 
and  news  oomes  but  rarely.  Onoe^ 
ihre<;  months  after  he  had  left,  the 
wife  received  news  of  her  husband  ; 
another  villager  had  met  him  down 
in  the  lewer  country  and  broti«?ht  her 
a  message  from  him,  and  something 
more  thaya  a  message.  He  had  done 
well  there;  he  had  made  money. 
Going  down  before  the  rush  from 
the  famine-districts  occurred,  he  had 
.secured  work  at  once ;  and  as  pay 
was  good  he  had  secured  much  money, 
which  he  now  sent  to  his  wife. 
"Here  are  ftfty  rapees,"  said  the 
messeoger  putting  the  money  on  the 
mat ;  "  and  here  is  a  little  line  from 
him  which  he  wrota"  It  was  but 
a  Httle  line,  for  thouijh  indeed  the 
lad  could  write,  it  was  not  very  well. 
And  this  was  it :  From  the  husband 
to  the  wile.  I  have  done  weU.  I 
send  yon  money*  In  three  months 
more  I  will  return."  It  was  scrawled 
on  a  little  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
the  girl  put  it  in  her  bosom  and  kept 

it  ther(\ 

An<l  so  the  time  went  on,  and  the 
country  grew  more  and  more  dry, 
and  the  famine  settled  upon  the  lead. 
Those  who  were  poor  before  were 
now  starnng;  those  who  had  been 
rich  were  now  poor.  Only  by  the 
cai*e  ot  ( erument,  and  the  marvel- 
lous charity  of  the  people  to  each 
other,  was  it  that  the  country  was 


not  sown  with  corpses.  Ploogh^eattle 
were  sold  to  any  who  woidd  bay. 

What  if  there  be  no  cattle  to  work 
with  next  year  t   One  must  Hve  nofw, 

they  said. 

So  three  immtlis  more  pa8!»ed  away. 
And  tiieu  there  came  to  the  young 
wile  mote  news  of  her  husband.  He 
was  returning;  a  man  had  met  him 
and  had  brought  from  him  a  mfwwagn 
to  say  that  he  would  return  soon. 
His  money,  for  he  had  more  money, 
he  would  hrinji  with  him.  The  fjirl 
was  to  expect  him  in  a  week,  such 
was  the  messageb  Bnt  the  young 
wife^s  heart  was  fall  of  drsad.  She 
eoald  not  shake  off  Uie  belief  the 
certainty  that  trouble  was  about  to 
befall.  Was  not  the  land  still  there ' 
Could  there  he  luik  with  that?  And 
ao  she  went  about  still  with  sad  face 
and  her  eyes  foil  of  teaie;  and  the 
people  wondered. 


It  was  just  after  sunset,  but  not 
dark  yet  f«»r  a  dull  grey  lii'hf  tiH 
hung  over  the  earth.  Tiicre  were  nu 
douds,  but  the  sky  could  hardly  be 
seen  except  just  overhead.  Hie  (Be* 
tanoe  was  til  hidden  in  dust  and 
gloom  that  pressed  npon  the  earth 
like  the  shadow  oi  a  great  despair. 
The  fields  were  bro-wn  and  bare  and 
the  trees  lifclcsii,  lifting  dead  arms 
to  a  dead  sky.  In  the  west  the 
evening  star  was  become  a  dim 
crimson  point.  A  feverish  wind  blew 
intermittently  across  the  wasted  land, 
bringing  with  it  pillars  of  revolving 
dust  and  dead  leaves.  The  wind  wn^ 
hot  to  the  touch  and  made  one 
shiver;  but  when  it  stopped  all  was 
SO  still  tbat  one  gasped  for  very 
breathlessness. 

Two  men  were  walking  along  tlie 
road  towards  the  village.  It  was 
still  some  way  off,  but  the  nii^fht  is 
|)lea.sunter  than  the  day  to  tra\'el  in 
and  they  kept  on.  One  laughed  luad 
sang  a  little  as  ho  went. 
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"It  is  all  very  well  for  yoa  to 
langh,"  Mud  the  other  croady.  '*  Yoa 
hare  got  a  wife  waiting  yon,  and  you 
have  money  in  your  bag.  T  hare 
notl^incr."  .'inrl  lie  opened  hie  hands 
with  au  angry  gesiture. 

"Oh,"  answered  the  other,  "what 
does  it  matter,  brother  ]  I  have  some 
money,  and  I  will  give  yon  iome; 
you  can  repay  me  oat  iA  your  ehare 
of  the  land.  And  for  witobi  there  are 
|denty  of  them." 

The  otlier  j^'runtod.  "  I  do  not 
want  a  wife,''  he  said. 

"  Well,  well,"  8^d  the  fii-st  speaker 
aoothingly,  "yoa  have  been  oiUaeky. 
You  came  down  too  late^  when  it  wm 
hard  to  get  work." 

"  How  -wa??  T  to  know,"  .said  tlic 
other  angrily,  "  how  was  I  to  know 
that  there  would  l>6  sucli  a  lot  of  men 
for  work!"  He  seemed  to  take  tlie 
remark  as  a  reflection  upon  him. 

There  was  no  reply  and  theywemt 
on  again  tog«^ther.  It  got  gradually 
darker  and  the  veil  closed  in  about 
them  so  that  they  could  liardly  see 
twenty  yarrla  in  front  of  theui.  The 
wind  dropped  into  a  breathless  stUl- 
II8SS» 

**  Where  Is  the  moont**  asked  the 
elder  coosin.  "To<lay  is  the  tentli 
day  of  the  waxing  moon ;  where  is  it  ? 

The  young(M'  nodded  towards  tlie 
east.     *'  I  suppose  it's  there,"  he  said. 

The  elder  regainied  the  criuison 
Uor  in  tlie  sky  oarioosly.  "Yes," 
he  said  at  hMt»  *'ihat  wlU  be  it.  I 
never  saw  it  like  that  before." 

"  It  is  like  a  Uotob  of  blood,"  said 
the  younger. 

The  elder  .shivered.  "  Do  not  say 
that,''  he  said ,  "  it  bad  luck  to 
talk  like  that" 

The  dost  rose  behind  tliem  as  they 
went,  and  hung  npon  the  road  like 
a  ghastly  veil.  Far  away  a  jackal 
cried,  and  his  call  wa.s  answered  here 
and  there  till  tiie  night  was  full  of 
ghostly  cries*.    Ah  ha  I  Ah  ha  !  Ah 
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hal  they  howled  in  rising  cadence 
like  the  laughter  of  a  maniac 

''Does  your  wife  know  that  yoa 
are  coming       asked  the  younger 

saddenly. 

"  I  sent  her  word,"  answered  the 
elder.  "I  said  I  would  come  in  a 
week  or  days ;  she  will  know." 

"Bat  not  exaetly  to-night in< 
sisted  the  younger. 

"  No,  not  to-nighfc»**  returned  the 
other  ;  "  I  am  two  days  earlier  thriTi  T 
thought.  She  will  lie  all  the  more 
glad."  Here  he  smiled  with  pleasant 
anticipation. 

There  was  silenoe  for  a  time  and 
again  the  younger  spoke.  '*How 
madi  money  have  you  got  1 " 

"  Seventy-five  rapees,"  answered  the 
elder. 

The  younger  aisfcoiii-shoi.  "  As 
much  aii  that !  But  how  did  you  get 
as  modi  as  thatt  I  thought  it  was 
only  thirty  or  forty  rapees." 

"  Oh,  I  saved,*  answered  the  elder. 
"  You  see,  when  yon  have  a  vnte  wait- 
ing for  you,  you  do  not  upend  money. 
You  do  not  go  to  dances  or  buy 
toddy ;  you  keep  it  for  her." 

"  That  is  a  lot  of  money,"  said  the 
yoonger  ndectively. 

"It  wiU  do,"  said  the  ekier;  "it 
\\  \\\  keep  tts  till  the  rains  come,  and 
It  will  buy  see<l  for  us.  T  wonder 
when  the  rains  will  come  this  year;  I 
think  they  will  be  early." 

'*It  seems  to  me^**  answered  the 
other,  "tiiat  it  will  never  nun  egein, 
never." 

Tiie  determined  pe.ssimism  of  his 
companion  depressed  the  elder  man, 
and  he  walked  on  in  silence  for  a 
time.  The  night  had  grown  a  little 
lighter  as  the  moon  rose,  bat  the  stars 
were  all  smothered  in  haieb 

"  I  turn  off  here,**  said  tlwyoaager, 
stopping. 

Tho  elder  was  surpris-ed.  **  liut  I 
thought  you  were  coming  home  with 
me?" 

u  u 
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"  oil  no,"  answered  the  other. 
"  You  don't  suppose  T  care  to  see 
you  ki»iiing  the  girl  I  wauted  to 
iiMnryt   "So,  I  am  going  off  to  woj 

**But,**  nrgfid  the  oHwr,  "you  said 
j'ou  would  come.  An  to  my  wife  uAxa 
will      \  ('rv  plad  to  see  yoa,  just  m 

if  she  wei*e  your  sister." 

**No^"  replied  the  younger,  "I 

"Wen,"  Mid  tiM  Met,  **1  think 
this  It  luinUy  fur ;  I  think  you  might 
ccmie  with  me.   I  have  a  lot  of  money 

with  mo  and  do  not  likp  to  go  alone, 
and  Ix^sides  I  paid  your  passage- 
money  to  come  up,  so  I  think  you 
might  do  this  Ibr  me.  Come  just  for 
one  nighf* 

The  younger  heeitated  "  Do  you 
want  luo  very  much  to  o(Mne1"  he 
ogked,  looking  upon  the  ground  and 
moving  his  foot  uneasily  in  the  dust. 

"Yes,"  said  ^  the  elder,  "I  do. 
Come  now,  brother,  let  us  go  home 
together  aa  we  naed  to  do^"  and  ho 
took  hk  hand  and  pulled  him  forward 
gently. 

Tlif^  younger  resisted.  "Are  yon 
sure  tlifiL  you  will  not  be  sorry  for 
asking  mo  liome  ?  "  he  said. 

^  Sorry,"  laughed  the  elder,  " sorry  f 
I  ehoold  be  glad  if  yon  would  oome 
and  live  with  us  always.  Are  we 
not  brothmvl"  Then  he  drew  the 
younger  again,  and  he  yielded  at  last, 
sulkily.  They  went  on  together  for 
a  mile  along  the  road  hand-iu-haud 
and  then  they  stopped.  "  This  road 
is  a  long  way  roimd,*'  eaid  the  elder; 
**  we  had  better  go  across  the  fields ; 
it  will  be  nearf  J  " 

"  All  right,"  said  the  younger,  "  go 
on." 

They  turned  off  into  the  helda  and 
presently  found  a  little  foot-^th  lead- 
ing the  way  they  wanted  to  go.  It 
waa  a  diort  cat  used  in  the  dry 
weather  to  get  to  the  village ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  onpa  were 


on  the  ground,  the  fences  were  closed 
and  it  otniM  not  b©  used.  As  the 
path  was  narrow  and  the  fields  on 
e&llier  aide  rmj  roi^h,  they  went  in 
angle  file.  lint  went  the  elder 
man  and  behind  him  followed  the 
younger.  There  was  just  enough 
li^t  to  be  able  to  keep  to  the  path. 

The  young  wife  and  a  girl-oom- 
panion  were  ooming  out  of  dm  village 
gate.   They  had  water-jars  on  their 

heads  and  wcare  on  their  way  to  the 
well.  So  great  was  the  drought  that 
tlv  water  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
ami  it  was  hard  to  get  enough.  Dur- 
ing tlie  day  it  was  uiiuoat  dry,  the 
water  oosing  in  very  slowly  so  that 
it  did  not  yield  more  than  two  or 
three  bnokets-full  every  half  hoar; 
but  after  sunset  the  inflow  was  more 
fopiouR,  and  at  intervals  all  night 
long  the  girls  were  at  the  well  draw- 
ing water,  going  to  and  fro. 

The  two  girls  w^t  down  dm 
▼illage-etreet  to  the  gate ;  it  was 
open,  bot  the  watchmen  were  upon 
the  rfert.  They  went  through  the 
gftte  and  down  the  path  to  where  the 
well  lay  Ijetween  two  great  tauinritid- 
trees  in  a  little  hollow.  It  liad  a 
brick  curb  and  a  platform  round  it, 
with  a  Httle  flight  of  steps.  Thegirla 
let  down  their  dippers  into  the  well 
and  drew  up  the  water.  There  waa 
just  enough,  they  found,  to  fill  their 
jars,  and  they  drew  slowly,  fearful  of 
spilling  it  as  they  drew.  The  well 
was  deep,  and  their  arms  ached  a  little 
with  dragging  at  the  oord.  When 
the  jars  were  foU  they  sat  down  npom 
the  curb  to  rest  a  whOe ;  it  was  cooler 
here  than  in  the  crowded  village,  and 
it  was  quiet.  They  sat  silently  look- 
ing over  the  parchtxl  fieldi*. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  their  ears 
aofy*  It  waa  very  leeUe  and  seemed 
to  come  out  of  the  illimitable  distance. 
The  girls  peered  into  the  night  fear- 
fully.   The  cry  came  again,  a  ay  not 
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*        aharp  but  hoftne,  and  wwming  to  end 

'  in  a  moan  that  crept  along  the  grovod. 
'         The  girls  leapt  to  their  feet  in  terror, 

their    hearts    heating  ;    then  they 
9  crouched  behiad   the  well-curb  and 

^  stared  across  the  fields,  their  hands 
i  ohHiped.  The  moan  camo  nearer ;  it 
i        wtm  ooming  between  them  and  the 

vfllaga   The  gtrla  d&red  not  move; 

(he  path  was  open  and  the  dreadful 
^  thing,  whatever  it  was  that  was  cry- 

ing,  would  see  them  if  they  went. 
i         They  pressed  still  closer  to  the  well. 
I  The  cry  oeaaed ;  bat  presently  the 

E  giris  beoene  sware  ef  another  sound, 
I  ai  of  a  maa  giapfng,  of  a  mam  in 
f        great  agony.    It  eame  neaier,  and 

if  then  was  heard  tho  oryRfrnni.  "Come, 

Come  ! "    The  girlH  got  uj>  from  be- 
I  hind  the  well  again  and  looked  out. 

r  It  was  a  man,  then,  after  all,  not  a 
I  deril  or  a  ghoet:  it  waa  •  man  in 
t  tranUe ;  and  they  oonld  aee  a  figure 
that  staggered  across  the  dim-lit  field. 
I  A'^  they  watched,  it  twaycd  to  niid 

I  tro  and  the  man  felL      Come,"  he 

[  cried  again  as  he  fell. 

[  "  Run,"  said  the  young  wife,  "  run, 

I  ahoat^  eall  the  guafd  I "  Aiiid  the 
girl  ran.  When  she  oame  near  the 
gate  she  sorsamed  to  the  goerd,  and 


they  rushed  out  with  half  the  viUage 

foUowing. 

They  found  them  down  by  the  well, 
the  young  wife  holding  her  husband's 
head  upon  her  knees,  while  she  tried 
to  pour  a  little  water  into  his  parching 
lips.  All  his  breast  was  a  mass  of 
blood  and  tiie  woman's  hands  and 
dress  were  dabbled  with  it  Down 
her  face  ran  great  tears  of  agony  and 
she  bent  to  kin  him  again  and  again. 
She  would  not  let  any  one  touch  him 
or  move  him.  "Let  him  be,"  she 
sold.  **He  will  die  diieotlj;  let  him 
die  here.''  So  the  people  stood  roond 
in  a  ring  and  watched.  "  His  cousin 
killed  him,"  nhe  said  to  the  people. 
"  He  stabbed  him  ;  and  ray  hrishnnd 
snatched  the  knife  from  him  and 
stabbed  him  back."  The  dying  man 
bad  whispered  in  her  ear  and  she  had 
nnderstood.  ''It  was  on  his  own 
knd,"  she  added,  "in  his  own  field 
that  he  did  it, — in  the  evil  fielcL" 

And  there  they  found  the  murderer 
dea<l.  Si  U  lsed  with  his  own  knife 
he  lay  deu<i  on  the  field  that  they 
owned  U^ether,  and  all  abont  were 
soeltered  the  silver  coins. 

Hn«r  FuLDno. 


■ 
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A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE    AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.' 


Ik  these  railroad-times,  when  a 
book,  written  yesterday,  is  reviewed 
tchdsy  and  lofgotten  liiHiionow,  an 
Aitiole  upon  a  volttme  pnblialied  tluee 

months  ago  may  seem  to  liave  some- 
thing of  a  belated  apppamnce.  Yet 
an  apology  should  hardly  l^e  necessary. 
A  book  from  »>ir  Geoiji^o  Trevclyaii'a 
pen  is  no  matter  of  eveiy-day  to  be 
haatOy  skunmed,  notioed,  and  thrown 
aside  Uke  the  last  popular  novol  <v 
BUa«a]led  biography.  He  is  p^^iapa 
the  one  living  English  writer  of  whom 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  li&a 
done  work  that  will  la«<fc.  Tn  Ttik 
I.1IPB  A^D  Lbttebh  of  Loitu  Macau- 
LAT  he  haa  added  to  the  scanty  roll 
of  Bnglish  biognphiea  of  the  flrat 
daat  one  which  is  likely  to  live  as 
long  as  the  fame  of  its  illustnoi^'^ 
Nul)j«'i-t  ;    and   in  \in  snccessor,  \i  nv. 

EaKI.Y    lIlSlOUV    OF    CUAHLEH  .JaMK.S 

Fox,  he  bhowed  a  knowledge  of  the 
DoUtioaL  aocial  and  literanr  hiatorr' 
of  the  time  and  a  power  of  piih 

turesque  expression  not  unworthy  of 
the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Cliatham 
and  Horace  Walpole.  A  new  volume 
from  the  .same  hand  was  naturally 
anticipaUxi  with  delight  by  every 
intelligent  reader,  who  waa  prepared 
withovt  nuiipving  to  lenuae  the  atoiy 
of  Fox's  life  wh^  he  had  relnotantly 
laid  it  down  oi;::htcen  years  ago. 
Tli.it  voliune  lias  now  iK-en  published 
^vl;')  the  unexpected  title  of  Thb 
Aaikhican  Kkvolution. 

Sir  Qeoffige  lYevelyaa  ezplauis  in 
his  prefiMse  the  leason  for  this  change 
in  the  scheme  ol  his  work.  Ihe 

i7Cn-?n:  by  the  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  Qmrgb  Oklo 
Trevolyan.   London,  1899. 


«tory  of  Fox  between  1774  and  1782 
is  inextricably  woven  with  the  story 
of  the  American  BeTolotion;  and 
the  difficulties  of  writing  a  politioal 
biography  as  diatingnished  from  a 
political  history  are  conseqnentlv  ?»v 
superable.  This  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible ;  Fox's  figure  is  not  that  which 
looms  largest  in  the  British  history  of 
that  disastroos  period,  and  woaU  oon- 
seqnently  he  smothered  hj  any  at- 
tempt to  hang  the  drapery  of  the 
American  Uevolution  about  it.  Yet 
surely  it  is  something  very  M't^  this 
that  Sir  Qeorge  has  done  ;  uri<i  the 
result,  to  those  at  least  who  antici- 
pated a  oontinnation  of  the  earlier 
Toltune^  is  undeniably  diaappointing. 
Ifwre  is  a  considerable  number  of 
readers,  not  inconvpr<'\nt  with  tin* 
irenerT.l  liistwv  of  the  first  tweniv 
years  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  wlm 
would  be  glad  to  know  more  aoeu- 
rateiy  the  pan  ^  k^yed  in  it  by  Ibx  ; 
and  there  is  an  inoreadng  host  of 
nnmly  sceptics  who  would  fsin  be 
convinccil  that  Fox  was  somethin" 
more  than  a  great  debater  aiul  in 
private  life  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  most  delightiiil  companions  that 
em  lived.  Sir  George,  howsfver, 
doubtless  knows  his  own  busineae 
best ;  80  in  a  charming  introdnctoiy 
chapter  we  take  leave  with  much 
regret  of  his  hero  and  pas.s  directly  to 
the  relations  between  England  and  the 
American  Colonies.  We  read  on  :  we 
arrive  at  the  Congress  gI  Philadelphia, 
and  then  suddenly  the  head  of  Fox 
again  thrusts  itsdf  up,  not  a  pfaciduni 
rnptf  hy  any  means,  from  the  trouble<l 
waves  of  political  controversy ;  and 
for  nearly  ten  pages  we  are  treated  U> 
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rcabooa  why  George  Selwyu'h  btoiieB  oue  fourth  of  it  should  be  occupied 

of  him  ahonhl  not  be  aeoeptod  with-  with  tiia  military  operatuma  of  a 

out  oautioii,  and  to  an  aatidpatoty  singlo  year.    The  detaila  are  indeed 

account  of  his  later  years  and  of  his  he'P'ifflHit  with  admirable  spirit ;  bat  if 

1^-           (Jt'ath,    In  spito  of  ourselves  we  rub  taken  as  a  mnitjiiy  history  the  nnr- 

our  eyes  and  ask  ^vhether  this  is  a  rative  is  inudcqunte,  if  as  u  political 

history  of  the  Ainorirai}  Revolution  history  it    is  excofwive.      And  the 

or  a  biography  of  Ciuuiea  Fox?    In  same  defective  ueuue  of  proportion, 

fact  Sir  George^  deipite  the  aasertion  on  a  imailer  Male»  is  oooapieiioiis 

' '         in  his  prefMX^  has  not  made  np  his  tluroighoat  the  ^nme^   It  is  hardly 

-3         mind  as  to  the  story  he  means  to  tell,  necsssaiy,  for  instance,  to  devote  a 

fiiifl  tliis  hesitation,  constantly  percep-  page  and  a  half  to  illustrate  the  un- 

tible  throughout  the  book,  gives  it  an  deniable  fact  that  a  V03'age  across  the 

appearance  f  f  disorder  and  desuitori-  Atlantic  in  the  days  of  sailing-ships 

^          ness  very  uiiiiko  his  best  work.    He  frequently  occupied  several  weeks  and 

<f         aemm,  indeed,  to  ha?e  lost  something  even  months :  and  the  selection  of  a 

ij:         of  his  old  akaU   in  handling  his  few  estieme  insfcanees  Is  misleading, 

7*         materials.    He  dwells  with  aJl  his  for  there  were  good  passagss  and  bad 

i-          old  picturesque  charm  of  style  on  passages  in  those  days  as  in  these. 

I           Hundry  topics  which,  though  interest-  Cromwell's  expedition  to  Hinpaniola 

'           ing  in  themselves,  are  not  of  sufli-  in  1654  sailed  to  Barbadus  in  three 

:          cient  importance  to  de8er\'e  the  space  weeks  ;    the  British   reiufoi  cements 

whiefa  he  assigns  to  them.    A  ooo'  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  in 

0  traeti  iw  example^  between  edneatlon  November,  1796,  did  not  roach  their 
&  in  England  and  America  is  doubtless  destination,  owing  to  terrible  weather, 
f  in  point ;  but  is  it  necessary  to  fill  five  until  March,  1  TOf)  The  fact  is,  that 
:  whole  pages  with  sketches,  however  Sir  George  has  l>een  over-indulgent 
K  graphic,  of  the  contemporary  life  at  to  himnelf  in  dwelling  on  such  small 
«  Eton  and  Oxford?  And  is  it  in  accor-  poiutii  w:>  please  him,  to  the  neglect  of 
^  danoe  with  the  traditions  honoured  more  important  matter  and  the  eon" 
b         by  Sir  George,  that  one  of  those  fusion  of  his  geoenl  narrative. 

five  pages  shoidd  be  iOled  by  the  Even  in  &e  matter  of  style  ihB 

bodily  transcription  of  a  letter  in  book  shows  certain  signs  of  deteriora- 

B           the  heart  of  the  text  ?    T>ord  ^lacau-  tion.    In  the  first  place,  Sir  George 

r            lay  would  have  compressed  the  whole  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  inserting 

i.           of  it  into  two  telling  sentences.    In  original  documents  far  too  frequently 

1  fact,  until  we  reach  the  b^inning  of  into  the  body  of  his  texLt.  Everycme 
t  militiry  operations,  we  hardly  know  knows  how  the  constant  change  of 
p  on  what  road  we  are  travellings  so  style  tends  to  break  the  continuity  of 
f          persistently  does  Sir  Qeorge  entice  the  story :  "  He  never  walks  grace- 

us  into  the  by  paths  where  he  has  fully,"  said  Landor,  "  who  leans  upon 

$           lingered  during  1) is  own  journey.    If  tb^^  shoulder  of  another:"  and  such 

^           we  must  submit  to  such  treatment  a  iiiierruj'tions  are  particularly  irritat- 

»          better  guide  it  would  be  hard  to  find  ;  ing  from  a  w  iitcv  who  has  an  exoel- 

i          but  we  have  a  tenderness  for  our  lent  language  of  his  own.   But  a  yet 

s         bnttanrhok^  even  when  he  lays  hold  more  serious  charge  might  be  brought 

»          of  it.  against  Sir  Qeorgd.    Ho  could  never 

i               Acfnin,  in  a  volume  which  purports  have  been  accused  of  imitating  Macau- 

i            to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  it  is  lay,  but  his  style  always  showed  hat 

p          surely  out  of  all  reason  that  nearly  may  be  called  a  family  likeness,  and 
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thia  was  in  tlie  draomstanoes  natural 
•nd  certainly  not  unpleasing.  This 
likeness  haR  now  flovf»lf>pfd  into  some- 
tTiinu;  pfiriioualy  near  unitation.  "I 
am  a  very  unsafe  model,"  wrote 
Mamwlay  in  bia  JoumaL  "My 
mmaaet  ia,  I  think,  and  the  wofld 
thinks,  on  the  whgle  a  good  one; 
but  it  is  very  near  to  a  very  bad 
manner  indeed,  and  thoop  fharfirter- 
istics  of  my  stylo  which  are  most 
easily  copied  are  the  most  question- 
Able."  The  truth  of  this  estimate 
is  ebondantly  shown  in  the  prewnt 
volume.  "He  oelled  on  the  33ed- 
fords  lor  troops  as  often  and  as 
importunately  n.»  ever  the  Bedfords 
had  callod  for  trumps  when  a  larpfe 
stake  was  on  the  table  "  Prom  the 
day  when  Rodney  broke  the  line  ofif 
Dominioa  beok  to  the  day  when  de 
Qrammont  did  not  break  the  line 
at  Dettingen,  »  oommission  in  the 
British  Army  was  no  sinecure."  This 
is  a  mere  "  mocking-bird  imitation," 
to  say  nothing  of  a  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  for  effect*  of  which  the 
original  woold  never  h»ve  been  guilty. 
And  sgain:  "He  deUveied  himsell 
in  phrases  which  were  worthy  of  his 
father's  son  in  their  manly  common 
sem^e,  and  of  his  son's  father  in 
their  broad  humanity."  We  ail  know 
ilacaulay's  felicity  in  recalling  per- 
sonages to  Qs  not  bj  name  but  by 
ftUosion ;  bnt^  to  borrow  »  leal  fnm 
Sir  Geofge's  phrase  book,  this  last 
sentence  should  not  have  been  written 
by  bis  Tincle's  nephew,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  been  written  by  that 
nephew's  uncle.  In  a  word,  in  his 
eflfort  to  be  antithetical.  Sir  George 
haa^  in  this  instance^  fidlen  into  abeer 
nonsensOi 

And  now  for  the  purport  of  the 
lKx>k  as  avowed  in  its  titio,  tbo 
American  Revolution  ;  and  1  will 
venture  to  preface  my  remuks 
by  aome  woNb  of  one  whom  »Sir 
Qeor^  praises  as  an  excellent  and 


learned  author,  Professor  Tflsr  of 

GcMmeU  University.  In  oitler  to 
aorjxiiro  a  discriminating  and  just 
acquamtance  witn  this  epoch,  he 
writes,  we  must  take  the  attitude 
"not  <^  hereditary  parltena  hot  of 
aeientiiie  investigators."  Ihis  is  » 
part  of  the  Fkofassor's  teaching  which 
Sir  Qeorge  seems  to  have  neglected. 
He  openH  his  account  of  the  Revolu- 
tion after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  without  enquiry  as  to  the 
original  causes  Uiat  brought  about  the 
quajrel  with  the  Odhmjes.  Wheiit 
however,  he  has  advanced  well  into 
the  middle  of  his  subject,  he  sums  up 
a  pnrt  of  thess  oavses  in  the  foUowing 
words: 

The  nMrohanls  of  the  NoryMCB  Ookoies 

had  beon  born  into  the  inherifcanoe  of  a 
cruel  wrong,  which  was  more  deeply  felt 
as  the  forces  that  govern  trade  came  to 
be  better  understood  and  in  some  cases 
were  for  the  first  time  discovered.  Crom- 
well, Willi  au  insight  beyond  his  age,  had 
refosed  to  swathe  and  swaddle  the  infant 
commerce  of  America;  arirl  under  the 
Commonweidili  that  commerce  grew  fast 
towaxdt  prosperous  matority*    But  a 

Stuart  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than 
the  British  Parliament  entered  on  a 
course  of  selfish  legislation  which  killed 
the  direct  maritime  trade  between  om* 
dependencies  and  forcigri  porta  and  (to 
borrow  the  wordiiof  aucnuuent  historian) 
deUberately  crashed  every  form  of  Colo- 
nial manufacture  which  could  possibly 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
Umd^.  148). 

And  this  statement  is  supplemented 

somewhat  earlier  by  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  As  soon  as  the  exiles  hafl 
conquered  from  the  wilderness  a 
country  which  was  worth  possessing, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Restoration 
stepped  in  to  des^y  their  Ubarties, 
to  apprainnate  their  substance,  and  to 
impose  on  them  the  form  of  Church - 
government  to  escape  from  which 
they  had  crossed  the  ocean." 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  statcmenlt* 
dlow  signs  of  seisnt&fe  investigation. 
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In  the  fint  place,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the 

Amcricnn  and  We«Jt  Indian  Colonies 
were  fouuded  under  the  Stuarts,  and 
that  to  every  province,  down  even  to 
the  minute  island  of  Nevis,  there  were 
granted  free  inatitatigsifl  after  the 
Bngtish  model  MataadiiiseltSi  the 
most  important  of  all,  received  her 
f'h^rtor  in  1628,  and  by  a  piece  of 
sharp  practice  contrived  to  shift  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Company  from 
London  to  Boston,  where,  the  King 
heisg  fullj  employed  in  quamkUing 
with  his  iubjeeti  at  home^  the  waa 
left  very  much  to  her  own  devices. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  thr 
Colonies  were  equally  neglected,  foi 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no 
time  to  look  after  them;  Cromwell 
indeed  oonfaawd  as  mneh  to  the 
Gofvernor  of  Rhode  Iihuid  in  *  letter 
which  is  still  extant.  The  result  was 
t!i;tt  Massachusetts,  at  the  hon'l  of 
the  confederacy  of  New  England, 
soon  began  to  a^^ume  the  airs  and 
graces  of  an  independent  State.  As 
early  as  in  1644  she  nogotkted  with 
tho  IVenoh  in  Nova  Seotia  without 
reference  to  the  Mother-country ;  she 
refused  to  tratlo  witli  Colonies  that 
were  loyal  to  the  King's  cause  during 
the  Civil  War;  she  resented  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the 
liong  Fteliaaiflnt  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  CJoloniee  at  huge;  and 
she  hinted  to  Crorawell  that  the  side 
wliich  she  might  take,  in  the  British 
war  against  the  Dutch  in  1653,  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  treatment  that 
she  might  receive  from  him.  It  was 
under  this  last  threat  that  Cromwdl 
gcanted  to  New  England  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  Navigation  Arts.  No  one  has 
a  higher  admiration  for  tbf  great 
Protector  than  the  present  writer,  but 
if  bis  insight  into  mercantile  regula- 
tion wns  beiyond  his  age,  it  is  singalar 
that  he  did  not  mtend  the  enen^tiMm 


to  the  West  Indies,  which  ho  most 
eertainly  did  not. 

The  Protectomt**  rer^clifvl  it^  ap- 
pointed end,  and  King  Ciiarles  the 
Second  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
Restoration  came  on  the  scene.  The 
louidationB  of  the  Empire  had  been 
laid,  hat  it  was  necessary  that  they 
shoold  be  estaUiBhed  more  firmly  hj 
the  rcasscrtion  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  as  the  one  bond  of  union 
capable  ot  holding  the  growing  struc- 
ture together.  A  Coundl  of  the 
Fbuktalaoss  (the  germ  of  the  present 
Oolonial  Office)  was  therefore  formed 
to  sapsrintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Colonies  and  to  regain  hold  of  the 
reins  that  had  been  dropped  for  so 
long.  No  sooner  was  the  Council 
fairly  settled  than  a  flood  of  complaints 
poured  in  against  Matssinhmetts. 
Neighbonring  Colonies  oomplained  of 
encroadunent,  subjects  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  tender  consciences  of 
religious  persecution.  And  these 
complaints  were  true.  Nominally 
exiles  for  conscience-sake,  as  they 
loved  to  call  theoiselTe^,  the  people 
of  Massaohosetts  were  really  exiles 
for  liberty  to  oppress  the  conscience 
of  otber'^  Membership  of  the  Church 
of  their  peculiar  choice  was  indis- 
pensable to  admission  to  tlie  governing 
body.  Other  sects,  except  Quakers 
(who  were  remofselssBly  perseonted) 
and  Flaplsts,  were  nominaUy  allowed 
the  fne  eiEercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  compelled  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
to  att(  11(1  the  worship  of  tlie  dominant 
oligarchy,  and  were  excluded  from 
baptism  and  communion.  Thus  five 
sixths  of  the  population  were  disen- 
franchised and  fTffiwniwmiffntfld  j  and 
their  wrongs  did  not  end  thera  The 
magistrates,  being  of  the  elect,  observed 
less  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
nature  of  the  offence  than  the  religious 
professions  of  the  pax*  Lies  concerned, 
and  it  was  difioolt  lor  anyone  outside 
the  OQDgrsgation  to  obtain  a  Tcrdict 
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against  a  member  v^  iihui  it.  Fiiittlly 
magistrates,  ministers,  and  elders  were 
exempt  £rom  all  taxation,  and  disposed 
of  the  revenue  at  their  own  eweet  will. 
Such  were  the  free  inatituiions  of 
Maasachiuetts,  the  liberties  which  the 
statesmen  of  (lie  Restoration  were 
called  upon  to  upliokl. 

And  the  ambitious  little  community 
was  bent  on  caiTying  its  rule  beyond 
ita  own  bonndaries  as  fixed  by  charter. 
In  1652  she  appropriated  the  province 
of  Maine ;  not  content  with  Maine 
slie  swallowed  up  New  Hampshire, 
and,  still  insatiate,  wa.s  pushing  en- 
croachment still  further  when  the 
Crown  at  last  intervened.  With  an 
arrogance  which  has  its  fine  side  she 
imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her- 
self talked  constantly  of  her  indepen- 
dence, and  coined  money  (base  money, 
it  sliould  be  added,)  with  her  own 
impress.  In  fact  it  was  a  question  at 
the  Restoration  whether  the  King  of 
England  or  the  theocratic  junta  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  to  he  sovereign 
of  the  Northern  Colonies. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the 
intolerance  of  other  sects  and  the 
invasion  of  other  provinces  alike,  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter  of 
Massachaaette,  while  tiie  i]iipositi<m  d 
an  oath  of  aUegiance  and  the  spiking 
of  coin  were  undeniable  infringements 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  To  these 
delinquencies  there  were  ndded  two 
further  ni;iUers  which  might  excusably 
liave  irritated  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ten  not  a  little,  nam^j  the  ihsoliite 
refusal  of  Massachusetts  to  comply 
with  the  new  Acts  of  Trade  and 
Navigation  (a  subject  to  which  I  shall 
presently  return),  and  the  ostentfi  tiou« 
welcome  given  to  two  of  the  regicides, 
Goff  and  Whalley.  With  Sir  George 
IVevelyan's  text  before  him  the  reader 
would  naturally  lodi:  for  a  tale  of 
immediate  and  peremptory  coercion. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
^t.    The  statesmen  of  the  Restora- 


tion prc}>ared  a  letter  of  all  possible 
tenderness,  inviting  the  Colony  to 
submit  without  alarm  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  car^lly  avoiding  all 
reference  to  regicides  or  Navigation 
Acts.  The  King  si^plemented  this 
by  a  letter  confirming  tlie  Charter 
of  Ma.S8achu8ett«,  granting  amnesty 
for  all  oflences  in  the  past  and  refus- 
ing to  hold  the  settlers  responsible  for 
them;  in  return  he  asked  cmly  that 
they  should  observe  their  charters 
strictly,  repeal  all  laws  contrary  to 
his  government,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  administer 
justice  in  his  name. 

This  conciliatory  and  generous 
policy  had  no  efifect,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  continued  for  full  twenty 
years.  Complaints  from  the  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts  continued  to 
stream  in,  and  in  IGG-i  the  King  sent 
out  Commissioners,  wlio  were  particu- 
larly instructed  to  use  all  gentleness 
in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
Colonies.  They  were  welcomed  every- 
where except  in  Boston,  where  they 
were  met  by  malicious  slander,  not 
at  all  befitting  a  city  of  saints,  and 
such  obstruction  as  compelled  them 
to  return  home  with  a  confession  of 
fsalureL  Still  tiie  King  would  not 
resort  to  extrane  measures,  and  for 
ten  years  more  Massachusetts,  by  the 
most  transparent  quibbling,  to  give  it 
no  hfirsher  name,  contrived  to  evade 
obedience  to  the  royal  orders.  Mean- 
while, although  England  liad  done 
untold  service  to  New  England  by 
the  capture  of  New  Yoilc  bom  the 
Dutch,  the  oligarchy  at  Boston  per- 
sisted in  her  violent  courses.  She  re- 
occupied  ^Taine  with  an  armed  force, 
she  dispossessed  Indians,  who  were 
tributary  to  the  Crown,  of  their  lands, 
and  encroached  upon  French  terri- 
tory with  a  lawlessness  that  kept  her 
neighbours  in  hourly  dread  of  reprisals. 
Complaints  still  poured  in,  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  injustice  d<»ie  to 
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other  Colonies  bv'  the  exemption  of 
^Massacliusetts  from  the  Navigation 
AvtH.  An  emissary  wan  sent  out  to 
t'nforee  them,  and  met  with  the  same 
violent  timttaeut  a^i  wa^  witnessed  in 
Boston  on  the  of  the  Bevolatioii. 
Finally  after  aeven  years  more  of 
forbearance,  and  after  offering  Maaaft* 
chusetts  endless  opportunities  to  ro 
cede  irrjicefullv  from  an  untenable 
position,  the  Charter  of  the  Colony 
was  cancelled  in  lGt>3,  and  it  was 
at  last  finally  decided  whether  King 
Charles  or  the  Qeaeval  Goort  of 
Hassachugette  shouId  be  master  of 
New  England. 

Just  two  years  before  the  crisi<?,  in 
1*)<S1,  Benjamin  Franklin's  father  luul 
arrived  with  iiis  family  in  Boston, 
*'  in  order,'*  to  use  Sir  George's  words, 
"  ttiat  thi^  ju^t  enjoy  the  ezereise 
of  their  religkm  in  freedom."  fVank< 
lin's  own  words  are,  that  he  expected 
to  exercise  his  religion  in  freedom. 
The  reader  may  judge  whether  his 
expectations  were  realised.  "  Con- 
venticles,'' writes  Sir  George,  *<were 
fbrfamklen  in  iBtigiMMf  }jj  ]aws  cruelly 
oonoeiv^  and  rigoroody  enforced," 
as  though  there  were  no  correspond- 
ing perBccution  as  cruelly  conceived 
and  as  rigorously  enforced  in  Ncnv 
lilngland.  iSir  George  hau  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  of  the  fact,  for  Franklin 
relates  how  his  €sther  exerted  him- 
•  self  to  procure  mitigation  of  t^iese 
oppressive  laws  in  Boston,  and  it 
woidd  have  been  more  ingenuous  if 
he  had  recorded  it.  Tliat  admirable 
writer  and  historian  Francis  Park- 
man  has  not  hesitated  to  state  in 
pisin  words  that  Massaehiisetts  was 
untrue  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
it  is  hanUy  too  much  to  say  that  no 
statesin*"n  ever  did  better  service  to 
true  liberty  than  the  statesmen  *of 
the  Restoration  when  they  overthrew 
tl^  theocracy  of  Maaaachiuetts. 

And  now  for  a  word  as  to  the 
Navigation  Aots.   Sir  Geoq^e  Trevel- 


yan  refers  us  to  Hr.  Lecky's  com- 
ments thereon  as  unanswerable,  and 
the  justice  of  the  epithet  may  l>e 
freelv  admitted.  The  couunercial 
policy  of  England  towards  the  Colo- 
nies was  nndxmhtedly  selfish,  bat  it 
was  in  aooordanoe  with  that  of  every 
other  European  nation,  and,  as  Adam 
Smith  said,  on  the  whole  less  illiberal 
and  oppressive  than  in  any  other 
country.  Moreover  it  bound  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  heueiit  of  the  Colonists 
as  well  as  the  Colonists  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tiie  English,  and  was  mooh 
mitiigated  in  practice,  as  Mr.  Leoky 
shows,  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Tt  wa«i 
a  false  and  mistaken  policy,  though 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  world  still 
i*efuses  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact ; 
hat  it  is  sorely  a  gross  exaggeratioin 
to  call  it  a  croel  wrong.  The  oli 
garohy  at  Massachusett^i  in  the 
seventeenth  century  objected  to  it 
strongly,  partly  because  everybody  all 
the  world  over  has  ahvaj'T?  objected, 
and  will  always  object,  to  payment  of 

daties  and  to  commercial  restrictions, 
hot  chiefly  hecaose  they  regarded 

themselves  as  independent  and  atterly 

rejected  the  exertion  of  the  royal 
authority.  They  did  not  speak  of  it 
as  unconstitutional  taxation  by  the 
Mother-country  then,  nor  did  they 
at  the  time  of  the  American  Bevola- 
tion.  They  admitted  one  and  all, 
even  Franklin  himself  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
laws  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the 
Colonics  were  necessary  and  right. 
Yet  presamably  it  is  to  tids  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  retets  when  ho 
writes  that  tiie  statesmen  of  the  Res- 
toration stepped  in  to  destroy  their 
liberties  and  appropriate  their  sub- 
stance. As  to  the  last  chaigt;  of  all, 
that  these  same  statesmen  "sought 
to  impose  on  them  tiie  form  of 
Gharch-govemment^  to  escape  which 
they  had  crossed  the  ocean,"  it  is  to 
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he  prewuined  that  he  refers  to  their 
efforto  to  obtaio  the  toleration  of 
Anglioaniam  which  waa  enjoined  by 
the  Golonwl  CSuuter,  lor  »  tolerable 
acqiiainUnoe  with  the  State  Papers 
of  the  period  aiqi|diee  no  other  jiuti* 
fication  for  the  expresRion. 

Aft<»r  the  accession  of  James  the 
•Second  there  waa  indeed  considerable 
interfereace  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Northern  Coloniee.  Charter  aft«r 
eharter  was  canoelled,  and  the  repre- 
sentative  Aasemblies  were  abolished. 
There  was,  however,  more  that  was 
statesmanlike  herein  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  James's  great  object 
was  to  unite  these  jealous,  selfish,  and 
quarrelsome  little  oommumtiee  under 
a  single  goTemment,  in  order  that 
their  whole  strength  mi^t  be  oonoen* 
truted  against  the  unceasing  encroach- 
ments aud  menaces  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  That  such  a  thing  would 
have  been  possible  with  the  retention 
of  represmtati've  institutiotui  eannoti 
I  think,  be  supposed  for  a  moment] 
and  no  doubt  the  project  was  not  the 
le<5S  to  James's  taste  on  that  account. 
Tfie  system  whicli  unit«d  the  Nortliern 
Colonies  in  one  lasted  but  eipbt^^en 
months,  breaking  to  pieces  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  it  need  not 
ihenSate  detam  ua.  But  freely  grant> 
ing,  if  need  be,  the  futility  of  James's 
scheme  of  administration,  however 
sound  from  one  point  of  view,  it  nmst 
be  mentioned  that,  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  appropriate  the  substance  of 
the  settlws  or  to  impose  episcopacy 
upon  them,  James  expressly  conflnned 
to  them  liberty  of  consciaios^  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  continuation 
of  existing;  Mvst^ms  of  government  for 
Cambridge  College,  and  safe  possession 
of  property.  The  reader  may  now 
perhaps  judge  whethw  Sir  George 
lYevelyan  has  approached  his  task  in 
the  spirit  of  a  scientific  investigator  or 
of  an  hereditaiy  partisan. 

With  the  reign  of  King  William 


the  Americans  entered  upon  the  half 
century  of  conflict  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Parkman,  and  IiLusa- 
chusetts  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
the  King  for  military  aid.  William 
could  not  afford  to  give  it,  and  New 
England  with  great  spirit  attempted 
the  con«|ue.st  of  Canada  for  herself, 
but  failed,  owing  to  indiscipline  and 
disease  among  the  tzoope  and  dissen- 
sion among  the  Frovinoes.  In  1702 
the  war  bro^e  out  again.  The  Colonies 
as  usual  were  hopel^sly  divided,  and 
showed  neither  zeal  nor  unity  for  the 
cx>mmon  cause.  With  the  help  of  the 
British  fleet,  however.  Nova  Scotia 
was  captured  in  1709,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  IVrench  was  fairly 
begun.  "If  the  Fkench  Colonies 
should  fall,"  wrote  a  French  officer  at 
this  time,  "  it  will  not  occur  to  Old 
England  that  the  various  Provinces 
will  unite,  sliake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
British  monarchy,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  democracy.**^  So  early 
were  the  consequences  of  the  removal 
of  a  dangerous  ndghbour  foreseen. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the 
French  fell  back  on  that  old  policy 
which  is  now  called  by  the  new  name 
of  a  policy  of  pin-pricks.  They  built 
the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  whidi  for^ 
tunately  was  an  extremely  costly  and 
foolish  proceeding ;  they  also  erected 
a  fortress  at  Niagara  (which  James 
the  Second's  Governors  at  New  York 
had  not  permitted),  and  hnally  thev 
constructed  their  famous  stronghold  at 
Grown  Pdnt  The  ground  on  whiidi 
Crown  Point  was  built  was  claimed 
by  New  York,  but  the  Province  was 
too  busy  quarrelling  with  her  neigh- 
bour, New  Jersey,  to  interpose;  and 
thus,  though  both  New  York  and 
New  England  denounced  the  eu- 
croaehment  furiously,  neither  wevld 
lift  a  finger  to  prevent  it.  Governor 
Burnet  of  New  York,  from  sheer 

'  Oomre  ^ohtenac  and  Nbw  Fbahcb 
uuma  Louis  XIV.;  l^Fmndsrsdonaa. 
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pnblie  spirit^  built  a  fori  at  Oaw^ 

as  a  counterpoise,  out  of  hia  own 
pocket;  but  the  Province  refiued  to 
pay  him  and  the  <1ebt  renuuits  un- 
liquidated to  this  day. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1744,  when 
tJie  Ooloalal  forces  with  the  aid  of  a 
Britiah  fleet  beaieged  and  oapfeocod 
Loniaborg^  a  feat  of  which  the  OolonieB 
were  justly  proud.  The  Americans, 
howpvpr,  received  littlo  help  from  the 
Mother-country  during  ihis  war  other- 
wise tlian  from  her  fl^t,  which  in 
1747  ntterly  defeated  a  French  squa- 
dron on  its  way  to  recover  Lonisbaig. 
The  fortrew  waa»  however,  returned 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapellc,  a  proceeding  which  Sir 
George,  characterises  as  shameful, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  despite 
the  natural  indignation  of  the 
CokmieSi  it  was  eminently  vriee.  Gipe 
Breton  was  of  no  valoe^  and  Louis' 
burg  of  loos  tllan  none,  as  was  shown 
by  its  subsequent  demolition,  whereas 
Madras  was  well  worth  keeping. 
Louisburg  waa  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength  to  the  French,  for 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  in  repair 
waa  ruinons,  and  nnlcaa  pioteeted  by 
a  superior  naval  force  it  was  bound  to 
fall,  toirether  with  its  garrison,  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  ques- 
tion wati  in  fact  a  military  one,  and 
as  Britain  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Bmpire  abe  had  a  right  to  de(^ 
ttlorheraeH  She  tiMreCoie  retnined 
the  fort  I  ess  and  established  the  naval 
station  of  Halifax  hard  by  it,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Colonica  and  of  her 
own  trade. 

Again  the  French  be^an  tu  eucrouch 
on  the  Ohia  Governor  Dinwiddle  of 
Vliginia  in  Tain  orged  the  Aaaembfy 
d  the  Province  to  vote  money  to 
erect  fort^i  in  the  threatened  district. 
The  Assembly  for  long  refused  alto 
gether,  and  at  last  grudtringly  voted 
an  inadequate  huiu  ;  llit;  retit  of  tho 
Odoniea^  though  the  daogsr  was 


common  to  all,  remained  jesloiis  and 
apathetic,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne,  1^ 
(5corge  Trevelyan  indeed  informs  us 
that  Washington  won  a  victory  in 
thuHC  parts  which  "  on  ittt  own  small 
scale  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
Qoebee ; "  bat  this  ia  probably  a  play- 
ful sally  at  the  expense  either  of 
Washingi^n  or  of  Wolf^  or  indeed 
of  Sir  George's  own  intelligence,  for 
despite  this  complete  victory  of  forty 
men  over  thirty-five,  Washington  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  with  his  whole 
force  within  five  weeks.  Waahington 
deeerves  no  blame  for  the  misfortune, 
bat  the  laet  remsins.  Even  after 
this  reverse,  however,  the  Colonies 
would  not  work  together  for  the 
common  cause,  and  Pennsylvania  held 
aloof  with  almost  criminal  obstinacy. 
Theceaoltwss  that  Britiah  troops  had 
to  be  aent  from  oversea  to  set  right 
what  the  Ooloniea,  notwithstanding 
the  incessant  warnings  of  their  Gover- 
nor, had  allowed  to  go  wrong. 

So  Braddock  came  and  was  de- 
feated, and  other  commanders  coma 
and  made  bot  acmy  work  of  it|  nntO 
at  last  Fitt  rose  to  power  and  took 
tiie  task  of  driving  out  the  French 
seriously  in  hand.  Tlio  Colonies  had 
supplied  troops  throughout,  but  owing 
to  their  jealousies,  the  indiscipline  of 
the  provincial  forces,  general  disunion 
and  anconaoionable  dilatorineaa^  thmr 
efforts  were  of  little  profit  antO 
Amherst  came  on  the  scene,  with 
Pitt  to  bnrk  him  in  T^ondon.  Sir 
Oeorge  Tn  velyan's  summary  of  the 
weil-kuuwn  events  that  followed  is 
characteriiitic.  "  Pitt's  name  recalled 
pfond  memories.  .  .  Hie  Ooloiiiea 
had  given  him  cheerfnlly  in  men,  in 
money,  in  supplies  whatever  he  had 
asked,  to  aid  the  national  cause  and 
secure  the  common  ^nfety."  Then, 
after  an  enumeration  of  the  contin- 
gents furnished  by  some  of  the 
CSolooiea  and  of  the  eipenae  to  whioh 
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IImj  Bnbjeetod  tiMiniel^  for  the 
paipOMp  8ir  George  contiiiiMB :  "  That 
was  how  the  French   were  cleared 

fi-om  IIh^  <'Jreut  T^jiki's,  and  from  the 
valley  and  trihutiuios  of  the  Ohio. 
That  was  how  Ticonderoga  aod 
Crown  Point  fell,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  ei^  of  Qaehee  end 
the  conquest  of  the  French  Dominion." 
Tt  might  be  asked  in  reply  whoee 
fault  it  was  that  tiie  Frondi  wore 
alluwed  to  establmh  them-selvcs  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  Oliio;  and 
the  answer  might  weU  be  based  on 
the  Ameriesii  hutoriaii,  Earinnan,  to 
afaow  that  it  was  not  the  foult  ol  the 
repreaentativcs  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Colonies.  But  the  conquest  of  Canada 
\\  a.s  not  effected,  as  Sir  George  would 
have  us  believe,  mainly  by  the  un- 
selfiahness  of  the  Colonies.  Un- 
doobtedly  nnder  Pitt's  inflnenoe  the 
Colonies  outdid  all  their  pre^ions 
eflbrts;  but  Pitt  added  the  solid 
inducement  of  arniinc^  and  feeding 
the  provincial  forces  at  the  cost  of 
Englaiid,  leaving  to  the  settlers  the 
expense  of  their  pay  and  clotiiing  only. 
He  also  famished  twenty  thousand 
regnlar  troops  on  the  spot^  five  and 
twenty  thousand  more  with  sixty 
thousand  German  mercenaries,  all  in 
English  pay,  to  make  a  diversitm  in 
(ienuany,  a  lleet  at  Quebec  in  1  Tol), 
and  fleets  always  in  the  Medil<^r- 
ranean  and  off  the  IVeaoh  coast  to 
out  off  all  HVenoh  reinferoements  from 
Amerioa.  All  this  was  needed  before 
Ticondero'^'u  nnd  Crown  Point  could 
fall,  helpless  and  unresisting,  into 
Amherst's  hand;  nor  had  their  fall  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  which  was  opened  before  Am 
herst  had  SO  much  as  embarked  on 
l£ik»  George,  and  opened  by  no  effort 
of  provincial  troops  but  by  the  skill  and 
daring  of  tho  f^ri*i'-!i  flpot.  Sir  George 
is  known  to  bti  toad  of  niilitary  liistory, 
but  he  \b  sometimes  very  utudiouii  to 
conceal  his  knowledge  of  it. 


Thus  the  Americans  were  deUveredl 

from  their  enemy.  I  have  no  wish  to- 
underrate  their  share  in  the  work. 
Their  troops  were  gallant  men  and 
excellent  material  ;  thtnr  leaders  were» 
many  of  them,  able,  skilful,  daring 
and  devoted  officers,  who  did  most 
admirable  service  and  taught  the 
British  troops  most  Tslnable  lessoBS 
into  the  bargain.  One  of  the  most 
telling  strokes  in  the  whole  war,  the 
captui*e  of  Fort  Frontenac,  was  en- 
tirely the  work  of  Amcricauiif  and 
was  conceived  and  executed  with  an 
abQity  that  was  a  lesson  to  British 
commanders.  Nor  must  the  apathy 
ci  the  Americans  towards  the  eternal 
encroachments  of  the  French  l>e  too 
hardly  judged  by  Englishmen,  for 
English  carelessness  and  neglect  iu 
the  face  of  similmr  matters  is  pro- 
▼erbiaL  Above  aU,  the  indomitable 
and  energetic  spirit  of  Matwachnaette 
throughout  the  whole  straggle  is 
woft^iv  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  brunt 
of  the  conquest  from  beginning  to 
end  fell  upon  Britain,  that  she  ac- 
cepted the  burden  and  did  her  duty 
not  unhandsomely  bj  the  Colonies, 
and  that  without  her  the  French 
would  not  have  been  cleared  oat  of 
the  continent. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have 
chosen  very  few  and  short  extracts 
from  Sir  Geoige's  work  on  which  to 
base  so  Icmg  a  criticism.  I  had 
gladly  taken  more  could  they  have 
been  found,  but  tlio  truth  is  tliat 
there  ai'c  no  more.  I'he  whole  history 
of  America  previous  to  the  lie  volu- 
tion is,  for  Sir  George's  purposes, 
summed  up  in  these  fow  inaccurate 
and  misleading  sentences;  and  we 
are  expected  to  plunge  into  the  heart 
of  the  contest  as  though  it  were  a 
municipal  election,  with  a  hardened 
prejudice  that  everything  on  the 
American  side  was  right  and  every- 
thing on  the  BrituAi  side  was  wrong. 
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Such  are  not  the  methods  of  en- 
Hght<^ned  Americans,  and  such  is  not 
the  s|)irit  in  which  to  approach  the 
writing  of  what,  presumably,  aspires 
to  be  histovy.  The  intollect  of  s 
politicum  ttUkj  he  nmnbed  with  no 
great  harm  to  anyone  except  himself  ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  intellect 
of  a  historian  who  can  wiold  the 
pen  with  a  master's  hand.  Professor 
Tyler  acting,  an  befits  a  serious 
writer,  up  to  the  Ideal  which  he  has 
xwifled  for  himself  opens  the  etoiy 
of  the  quarrel  between  Britain  and 
America  with  an  acknowledgment 
that  it  wns  ri*»ht  and  reasonable  for 
England  to  look  to  ;u\  adjuatment 
of  colonial  relations  at  the  close  of 
the  long  wrestle  with  Franoe.  Sir 
Qeovge  Trevelyan  never  hints  that 
there  was  any  need  for  suoh  adjust- 
ment. He  says  not  a  word  as  to  the 
administrative  prohlera«5  that  pressed 
for  solution,  and  for  speedy  solution, 
at  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  offers  no 
explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  within  twelve  months  of  the 
surrender  of  Montreal,  even  before 
peace  was  signed,  a  Boston  lawyer 
wa«  already  m^-ing  against  the  corn- 
mondial  code  and  the  oppression  of 
raiiiameut;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Oolonies  had  hanUy  been  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  French  on 
their  borders  before  the  demagogne 
was  at  work  and  the  first  step  taken 
towards  revolution.  He  makes  no 
comment  on  the  difficulty  of  ilealing 
with  a  people  which  could  forget 
oblip^tions  so  rapidly  and  discover 
the  eiistenoe  of  grievanees  so  sud- 
denly :  he  is  not  even  at  the  pains  to 
illustrate  and  account  for  such  pro- 
ceedings by  the  light  of  their  past 
history  ;  and  yet  he  labels  his  book 
with  the  title  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

For  one  thing,  the  question  of 
Imperial  Defence,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  is  studiously  ignored ; 


and   yet   it   was   not  unreasonable 
that  the  Americans  should  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  defending  the 
Empire,  especially  at  a  time  when 
England  was  rsding  nnder  the  ex- 
haustion  caused  by  the  long  stmggle. 
Sir  George  airily  observes  indeed  that 
she  had  passed  through  the  war  "with 
liardly  any  sense  of  distress,"  but  Mr. 
TiOcky  thinks  differently  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  National  Debt  iiad  been 
dtmbled  from  seventy  to  <me  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  and  that  the 
standard  for  recruits  had  been  re 
duced  to  five  feet  two  inches,  most 
people  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Lecky  is  right.    Sir  George  begs 
the  whole  question  of  Imperial  De- 
fence by  exaggerating,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  the  part  taken  by  the 
Colonists  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  by  adding,  "  What  they  had  done 
before,  they  were  willing  and  ready  to 
do  again,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
it  in  their  own  fashion."    But  their 
own  fashion  had  been  repeatedly  tried 
and  found  wanting,  owing  to  their 
jealousy,   their  selfishness  towards 
each    other,    and    their  inveterate 
habit  of  thwarting  their  governors  : 
and,  m  I  have  shown,  it  was  nci 
until  Pitt  took  a  great  \^irt  of  the 
expense  of  their  troops  upon  himself 
that  they  really  came  forward  with 
nol.    New  England,  and  especially 
Massachusetts,  must  indeed  be  re- 
garded in  a  far  more  favourable  light 
than  such  a  province  as  Peiiiisylva,nia, 
but  even  the  contingents  of  iS'ew  Eng 
land  were  hampered  by  division  of 
oommaad.   It  was  exactly  with  the 
hope  of  improving  on  this  old  unsatts- 
factory  fasihion  that  JSngland  brought 
forward   her  new   proposals,  which, 
tli'Mi^h  unfortunate,  were  Hui-ely  not 
iuei|uitable  nor  unreasonable.  The 
Colonies,  however,  summed  up  the 
whole  question  of  delsDoe  very  con- 
veniently  for  themsslves  in  a  single 
sentenoe.   From  external  attack  thty 
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nrgtipfl,  wc  arc  secured  the  Ilritlsli 
fleet,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  mteinal 
revolt.  Tliey  (J id  not  nak  themaelve^ 
who  paid  for  the  BriiiMh  fleet. 

Hid  stamp  Act  vndonbtedlj  wm  m 
diiastroiu  experiment  for  the  ottence 
that  it  gave  to  what  Fitt  himMlf 
oalled  an  irritable  and  ximbrageous 
people  ;  but  Sir  George  might  hnve 
mentioned  tli©  fa^it  that  the  question 
t>f  Imperial  Defence  was  raibed 
directly  in  its  prauabkb  ttkd  tfa*t  the 
le^enne  to  be  derived  from  it  wee 
8et  aside  expressly  for  the  peymeot 
of  troops  and  of  military  expenses  in 
the  Colonioa.  His  8iimTnn.ry  of  the 
whole  position  may  be  quoted  in  full, 
for,  like  all  his  referenceii  to  the  really 
unportaat  qQeetkms  of  the  time^  it  k 
very  short.  *'  It  wee  e  rerj  difiiBteiit 
metier  that  America  should  be  celled 
upon  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of 
royal  troops  at  a  moment  when  not  a 
grain  of  our  powder  was  being  burned 
in  auger  on  tiie  buriucc  of  the  globe ; 
end  thet  Ihoee  troope  ahoold  be 
qeertered  permeneiitly  within  her 
borderB  and  paid  out  of  American 
taxes  which  the  British  Parliament 
had  imposed,  exacted  by  tax-gathnors 
commissioned  by  Ilit  [>riti8h  Minis- 
try."    Now    as    a    matter    of  fact 

Biitidi  troops,  though  in  no  greet 
nmnbere,  had  been  quartered  in 
America  for  a  century,  and  during 
ihe  same  period  the  Americans  had 
paid  taxes  imposed  (though  not  ex- 
pressly for  payment  of  the  troops)  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  exacted 
by  teati^theras  with  Britiih  oomr 
minions.  This  leads  to  another 
branch  of  the  controvei-sy  as  to 
which  our  author  is  equally  obscure. 

**  In  the  sight  of  Chatham,"  Sir 
George  writes,  "  the  Americans  were 
EngUsbmen  who  did  not  choose  to 
be  taxed  without  being  represented ; 
Whigs  who  had  not  abandoned  the 
principles  of  the  Great  Revolution.*' 
Now  if  we  torn  to  Chatham's  scheme 


submitted  aa  a  ba.sis  of  reconciliation 
in  1775,  we  find  that  his  draft  bill 
asserts  the  right  of  Parliament  t<» 
make  laws  to  bind  tlie  Colonies,  and 
especiaJly  laws  to  ngvlate  trade  end 
na.'yigirtiofs  for  the  iefkifttfiieiti*fri  ^mo^g 
other  thingi^  of  the  navy ;  it  asserts 
also  the  King's  right  to  quarter  troops 
in  the  Colonies,  though  not  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
while  exprebsly  diBclaiming  that  aiiy 
other  chiurge  for  the  King's  servioe 
should  be  levied  witfaont  consent  of 
the  pnmncial  Assemblies.  It  ako 
recommends  the  assembly  of  a  Con- 
gress to  recognise  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  and  to  consider  the  voting 
of  a  perpetual  revenue  to  alleviate 
the  Kational  Debt,  in  great  pert  in- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  the  Ooioiuee. 
Thus  Chatham  was  for  perpetua^aog 
the  restrictive  laws  as  to  trade  and 
narigation  (the  "cruel  wrong"  which 
Sir  (iPoige  so  virtuously  reprobates) 
avowedly  for  the  support  of  the 
British  navy.  Sorely^  even  midar 
the  authority  of  Chatham,  it  is  diffi- 
eolt  not  to  call  this  taxation  without 
representation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Colonists  themselves  tried  to  draw 
subtle  distinctions  l)etwet-i]  <  \ti  mal 
taxe»<,  imposed  for  the  reguiutiou  of 
trader  end  intemel  texes;  bat  FkeaUin 
himseU^  for  all  his  iegennity,  broke 
down,  though  he  concealed  his  fall 
with  consummate  dexterity,  in  at- 
tempting to  uphoVl  them  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lu  truth  the  Colonists  had  submitted, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  taxation  withr 
out  representation  for  npwards  of  a 
centmy,  and  to  a  renewal  of  it  so  re- 
cently as  in  1733.  American  Royal- 
ists of  the  time  .saw  the  fallacy  of  the 
Revolutionary  writers  and  exjiosed  it. 

bh&ii  we  establish  distinctions  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxation 
one  year  and  langh  at  them  the 
next.  .  .  .  ShsH  we  lefnse  to 
obey  the  tea^iot  not  as  an  oppressive 
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but  as  a  dangeranfl,  a  «ole  precedent 
for  taxation  when  every  post-day  shows 
a  precedent  which  our  fathera  sub- 
mitted to  and  we  still  submit  to  with- 
out muimaiing  f  "  So  writes  one,  and 
another  adds  more  pertinently:  *'A 
person  that  drinks  New  England  rum 
distilled  from  molasses  subject  to  a 
like  duty  is  equally  deserving  of  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  with  him  that 
drinks  tea."  Mr.  Pownall  in  the 
"Hxmao  of  Commons  loudly  lamented 
that  Ftoliament  should  have  opened 
America's  eyes  to  the  fact  tiiat  she  had 
endured  tucation  for  so  many  yearn 
without  being  aware  of  it,  but  James 
Otis  had  already  discovered  nnd  pub- 
lished the  fact  in  17CL  in  fact  the 
question  reduced  itself  to  this :  the 
British  Govemmmt  said,  "Tou  ham 
Buhmitted  to  taxation  without  re- 
presentation for  a  century  and  you 
should  not  therefore  kick  against  it 
now  ;  "  and  the  Americans  answered  : 
"  Have  we  endured  it  for  so  long  ? 
Then  it  is  high  time  that  we  ceased 
to  do  sok**  Tbete  was  not  mudi  to 
choose  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
matter  of  right, — Professor  Tyler  in- 
deed incline^!  to  award  tlic  supremacy 
as  an  abstract  question  to  the  British 
side — but  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  fatal 
method  of  declaring  rights. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note 
how  quickly  the  Americans  divested 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  they 
t>wed,  or  ever  had  owed,  any  oblijija- 
tion  to  England.  Franklin,  Sir 
CJeorge  Trevclyan's  idol,  endeavoured 
with  great  iikill  and  marvellous  eHrun- 
tery  to  persuade  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Oommcms  that  the  war 
against  tiie  Firench  in  America  was 
in  no  sen^e  an  American  but  whollv 
a  British  concern ;  that  whether  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  Oliio,  or  at 
Cape  Breton,  it  was  all  for  British 
and  only  secondarily  for  American 
interests.  It  would  have  been  esay 
to  ask  if  the  Ohio  Company  had  not 


b^n  formed  in  Virginia,  with  but 
one  English  partner,  and  why  New 
England  had  so  often  invoked  British 
help  and  gone  the  length  of  invading 
Canada  and  investing  Louiaburg  un- 
aided. It  is  even  more  singular  to 
reflect  that  a  single  pamphlet  by 
Thomas  Paine  should  have  auffioed 
in  six  months  to  convert  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Mother-country 
into  a  rage  for  independence.  The 
fact  is  that  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  relations  between  England  and 
America  at  the  Peace  of  Plaris  waa 
almost  insuperable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  clumsily  handled 
by  Grenville,  and  worse  than  clumsily 
by  those  that  came  after  him,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  even  Pitt 
oonld  have  managed  it  sucoessfuUy 
or  with  more  than  ephemeral  results. 
It  is  easy  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  catastrophe  on  one  man,  or  on 
a  few  men  of  one  party ;  and  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  reparation  of 
America  from  England  could  have 
been  accomplished  at  any  rate  with' 
out  bloodshed,  though  hardly  without 
ill-feeling.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  a  people,  whatever  its  profes- 
sions of  attachment,  (.an  have  felt 
any  really  deep  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion for  a  parent  State  if  such  sen- 
timent could  be  so  swiftly  and 
sndd^y  perverted  into  its  exact 
opposite.  It  has  been  the  present 
writer's  fate  to  peruse  unusual  num- 
bers of  documents  of  the  seventt  iMith 
century  bearing  on  American  iiistory, 
and  a  source  of  infinite  interest  to 
him  to  observe  the  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  every  trait  observable  in  the 
American  Bevohltion ;  the  passion 
for  a  grievance,  the  intense  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  tlie  (jiiicknoss  to  take 
offence,  the  phenomenal  speed  with 
which  discontent  ripened  into  ani- 
mosity and  animonty  into  open  and 
lawless  violence,  always  eimused  by 
some  subtle  plea  of  lawful  opposition. 
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the  imiiie<iiat<'  unil  remjitorv  denial, 
in  the  name  of  t'reedoui,  of  all  liberty 
to  bold  6pinion»  at  variance  with  the 
apinroTed  creed  for  the  time  bong, 
the  inatftnt  choice  of  capable  leaders, 
and  the  development  uf  skilful  and 
rflif  it  rit  organisation  for  i-esistance. 

fcjir  (^Icor^'o  Trcvelyan  cares  for 
none  of  iheise  things.  It  would  be 
easy,  did  space  permit,  to  point  out 
many  other  thm^  for  which  he  carea 
as  little.  For  instance,  he  construes 
two  wrongs  into  a  right  sooner  than 
appear  to  censure  Franklin's  din- 
honomuble  use  of  General  Hutchin- 
Hon'.s  private  letters;  and  he  writes 
the  name  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
same  sentence  with  Geoige  Washing- 
ton, as  thougli  the  former  were  a 
single-minded  patriot  instead  of  a 
broken  man  wlu)  h?id  overythini,'  to 
gain  and  nntliing  to  lose  by  a  revolu- 
tion. In  sliort,  every  comj)arison  is 
drawn  in  favour  of  the  Americans  and 
in  prejudice  of  the  English.  Where 
this  can  be  done  fairly,  by  aU  means  let 
it  be  done.  Xo  Englishman  grudges 
admiration  lo  tlic  ability  and  devo- 
tion of  the  American  leadei***,  least  of 
all  to  the  greatest  of  them;  he  would 
as  soon  grudge  it  to  Chatham  or  to 
Burka  But  he  must  be  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  straightforwardness  of  Franklin, 
and  as  to  George's  estiniate  of  the 
man  described  by  Professor  Tyler  as 
the  "  never  -  hesitant^  ever  -  gossiping 
Adams."  And  wh«  be  writes  that 
the  people  in  Fennsylvama  and  New 
England  constituted  "a  oommon- 
weflJth  containing  no  dass  to  which 


ii  man  bound  to  look  up  anri 

none  on  which  he  was  tempt«d  to 
look  down,"  let  liim  read  the  Vicar 
OF  Wakbfibld  over  a^dn  and  re- 
member the  existence  of  the  "  white 
servants "  or  bought  servants  '* 
which  formed  so  numerous  and  so 
discontented  a  class  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  Flinch  had  serious  thoughts 
of  turning  the  Province  into  a  re- 
cruiting-ground. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  j 
writing  books  in  such  a  spirit  as  this.  j 
Even    the   advocates  of  that  great  ♦ 
Union  of  Hearts  which   is  to  join 
England  and  America  for  ever  in  a  ^ 
common  cause  against  all  the  world, 
for  whose  edification  this  work  may 
possibly  have  been  written^  will  hardly 
be  deceived  by  SO  transparent  a  pre-  < 
text.    Have  we  not  enough  of  Whig  * 
and  Tory,  Great  Liberal  Party,  Great  \ 
Conservative  Party,  Great  Ins  and 
Great  Outs,  in  our  newspapers,  and 
if  we  weary  of  it  there  cannot  we 
go  to  our  vestnes?     A  revolution 
is  alwaySi  and   inevitably,  a  dirty 
bTi<?ines.s,  and  jjarty-spirit  is  neither 
the  i>eginning  nor  the  end  of  wis- 
dom.   The  two  left  an  ugly  mark  ou 
tiie  two  greatest  Englishmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men  of  mighty  « 
and  commanding  genius,  Marlborough 
and   Chatham.     Tt    is   a  thousand 
pities  that  what  might  liavc  been  a 
history  written,  both  for  our  pleasure  | 
and  our  profit,  by  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters  should  have  been  \ 
turned  into  a  party-pamphlet  whidi 
can  please  few  an'I  }M'.  >[It  none. 

J.  W.  FOBTSSCCK.  ' 
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Sir  Arthur  Wii^on,  K.C.I.E.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $>•  INavnady, 
Tkis  Dbry  pruenu  a  picture  of  dka  lifc  of  Napoleon  «t  St.  Hewok,  and  ef  dM  ivtocipal  ^mam  there 
breaght  iaio  contaa  with  \km. 

BY  M.  A.  HAMM. 
MANILA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

With  24  Unll-peg^  lUnsUetions.    Larj^e  post  8%'o,  cloth,  7*.  tid.       [Ai pn^aratim, 

BY  U.  A.  HOBSON, 
Antbor  of  **  Raddn  as  a  Social  Rafiirawr." 

WORK  AND  LIFE :  A  Study  of  the  Sooial  Problem. 

An  Examination  oi  the  Induftml  ProbUms  nod  Social  Qigpniwne.  Dcrrty  Svo, 
cloth,   los.  6d.  T>eL  [Im prtparauton. 

BY  EVELYN  MARCH  PHILUPS. 
THE  WOMAN  AS  CITIZEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  \Jn  pr$parat%0n. 

Tbevbole  queitkm  of  Woman    a  CSUien  to  every  sphere  of  todaland  polidoal  UfcUfbDjriuMaiied. 

BY  G.  FERRERO. 
Tran»Uted  from  the  ItAluu)  by  Hklen  Zimmbrn. 

MILITARISM. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  15s.  net.  [/« preparation. 

Dealiog  with  tlw  whole  system  of  standinK  aim!«<i  in  \Ht  A^^•■  u  J  u  ir,  with  special  atieatum  to  roceot  develop- 
meMt  la  die  variooB  qoaitere  «f  the  wBiUL 


NEW  NrovE:i:iS. 

BY  W  N  OSCAR 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ••GOLDEN  WAVE.** 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A  OMCt  itirriiig  and  thrilliag  narrativ'e  of  advent un:  at  «ca,  carrying  (he  reader's  tiaflagging  iatercst 
frooi  cover  10  ovw« 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HARE. 

Author  of  "Down  the  Village  Street,"  etc 

DINAH  KBLLOW  AND  OTHER  STORISa 

Oowa  8vo,  doth*  with  Ftontispiece,  r  ^ 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  ISTHIVIIAN  LIBRARY 

ATHLETICS.   By  W.  B.  Thomas. 

With  Chapters  bf  R.  R.  CONWAY.  A.  C.  M.  CftOOMB,  G.  S.  ROBKEIMH,  C.  N.  JaOUON, 
end  \V.  M.  FLEirftP.R    With  l6fuU>page  IllnstnSions.  \Jinmtilattfy, 

HOCKET.    By  J.  Nicholson  Smith  and  Philip  A.  Robson. 

With  Chapters  hy  Stanley  CuKi&rorHERSON,  H.G.  Coubbr,  T.  Burman,  F.  Terras, 
R.  E.  Knuwles,  IL  M.  Tennbnt,  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Williams,  C.  Connah,  F.  DB  L. 
SOLBB,  E.  G.  S.  IlosE,  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  A«E.W.U.A.» end Otben.  VVith  nuraerolu 
full-page  Illustrauoii  ,  ami  Diagrams  in  text.  {^J ttimcdiaicif, 

TENNIS  AMD  RACKETS.   By  Eustace  H.  Miles. 

With  ruU*pege  lllustntiom  and  Dlagmns.  [/mewrffiifr^. 

SMALL  BOAT  BAILING.    By  £.  F.  Knight,  Author  ol  •«  The 

Ciuitecf  the  Knlcon."   With  full-page  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  $%,  llnfr^mmtiam. 
Otber  Yolumes  are  In  piafnmUen  and  will  ba  duly  announced. 

London  :  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  31  &  32,  Bedford  bUeet,  Strand. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  WmLiAM  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Sodety.  In  Fiv« 
Volumes.     Volume  I. — Intboductoby,  to  tHM  OvJEHTUHOW  OV  SBB  BmOUSH  XH 

T7TE  Spice  Abchipklago  (1G23).    8vo,  IBs. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  Gbobob  Macaulay 
TBEVEI.YA9,  6. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   8vo,  16«. 

LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  A.  H.  Bbebly.  With  Portraits  of  Dftnton,  his 
Mottitr,  and  an  Blgateation  of  the  Horns  dhto  Ftmi^  >l  AxcHa,  8vd,U«.M. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  M.A.,  FeUow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  With  6  Pottraite  and  1£  XUasttatioos  by  E.  H.  New,  &c 
2  vols.  8vo,  32i».  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY." 

FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE:  His  Journals  and  Memories  of  his 
Ufa.  By  awunxiAM  F.  PauMAVB.  With  Portnit  and  niastmtioa.  8vo,  liOi.  6ii. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF  AND  GOLFERS    Bv  noBACE  G.  Hotohinbon. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy  Pascok,  H.  H.  >1ii.ion,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H.  J. 
Whiobam,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.    With  77  Portraits,  &o.    Medium  8vo. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY 
WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and  Thoughts,  Pra.  tical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  By  Gsbtbude  Jskyu..  With  71  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
^  fho  Author.  8fi»,  1Q».  9d.  net. 

'*0f  sD  the  books  on  gardening  which  havi-  appeared  in  Huch  abundaiict-  <IuilQgtiM]Mt  few  JMIS,  thtS  Is 
aftoaotOM  of  the  prettiest,  moat  intereatiuK,  and  luuat  practicaL" — Guardian. 

THE  LONDON  WATER.  SUPPLY.  By  Abthub  Sbadwbls.,  M.A., 
lCB.Qn»«  HanlMr  of  tho  Boyil  OoUiga  of  Fhyiidans.    Crown  8vo,  St. 

OOIiLBOZBD  BDmON  OF  PROFESSOR  MAX  MtJIiLEB'S  W0BK8.  . 

NEW  VOLUME. 

INDIA:  What  caa  il  teacli  us?  By  tiie  Bight  Hon.  Professor  h\  Max 
MOluib.  Oheap  Bolaaiie.  Onmn8vo,6t. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

new  novel  op  AFRICAN  LIFE  BY  MR.  H.  RIT>FR  KAGGARD. 

SWALLOW :  a  Story  of  the  Great  Trek.  By  H.  Ridbb  Haggard.  With 
8  FnU.pag«  DlustratioiM  by  If  Anmnns  GBanvsMsaoiH.  Ocmm  8vo,  6*. 

"Tliin story  of  "  n»e  Great  Trok  "  li  ss  >  tliU  Mi  Bi  1<  r  Hagsard  baa  not  1- runiiui«,  and  that  he  is 
gtiil  able  tu  write  as  inlercBting  a  stor ,  in  the  day*  of  yore.  There  is  not  a  fluii  i>age  in  the  book  ;  and  tiie 
climax  ia capitally  wo I'l.r.i  up  t'),"    African  Review. 

THE  HEART  OF  DENISE,  and  other  Tales.  By  S.  Levett- Yeats, 
Author  of  "  The  Chevalier  d'Auriac."  "  The  Honour  of  Saveiii,"  &e.  With  Frontis- 
piaoa  by  Ssnfom  Ldoab,  B.  A.  Cnmn  flvo,  ec 

TWO  MEN  O'  MENDIP.    By  Waltbb  Batmond,  Author  of  *•  Gentle. 

man  Upcott's  Daughter,"  "Tryphena  in  Love,"  <tc.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 
I^faiit a atory  which  aodoubtedly  marita  very  high  pcaisa.    It  is  by  Ikr  the  beat  tbiu^  Mr.  Bftyniond 

ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE:  a  Seven  Weeks'  Story.    By  Mrs.  Wzlfrbd 

Ward.    Cruwn  Hvo,  Gs.  [Nearly  ready. 

PRIESTESS  AND  QUEEN:  a  Tale  of  the  White  Race  of  Mexico  ;  being 
the  Advoutures  of  Iguigeoo  aud  her  Twenty'Six  i^air  Maidens.  By  Emily  E. 
RuoftB.  ninatimtaa  liy  Bult  K.  Bsadbr.  Cfown  8vo,  6i 

PROBABLE  TALES.  Edited  by  Willum  SrsBBiifa.  Crown  Svo. 

LONGMANS,  GBEEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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GHAnO  &  WINDUS'S  KEW  BOOKS 


BKBTCHEB  FROM  MEMORY.   By  G.  A.  Stobey,  A.K.A.    With  93  Illustrations  by  tlM 

Author.   Deiay  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12*.  6rf.    

SOUTH  LONDON.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant,  M.A.,  P.S.A.    With  an  Etohed  Fnmtb> 

piece  by  V.  H.  Walker,  R.K.,  aud  118  lUmtrfcttona.    Demy  Sro.  cloth,  gUt  top,  lg«.   

NBW  BDITION&    Or»«n  Svo^  baeknin,  g^t  toff^  ««.  «adi. 
TBIYBLS  WITH  Jl  DONKEY  IN  THB  GBTUIRBS.    By  BoBiax  Loun  Snmaoii. 

Wtth  •  FrOQtiHpleoe  by  Waltkb  Cbani. 

AW  niLKVD  TOTAeV.  By  Bobebt  Louis  SnmERSoir.  With  a  Tronttapleoa  by  WAsm 

CflJLUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  With  the  Stonr  of  hit  Timei  and  iiit  Work.  By  Mrs.  U.  B. 
Hawkis,  Author  of  ''Chmeer  for  Children."  Wltk  Two  Illaatnitloiia.  A  mw  AWildm  mNML  DwDf 

Svo^  cl.-.f),  till   

A  PALADIN  OF  PHILANTHROPY,  and  other  papers.  By  Austis  Dobsoh,  Author 
^  of  "Bightepiith  Contury  Vi;;iiPtt. a."   With  Two  lllttHtimtloiw.   Crown  gyp,  boekwi, gHttt^ yOmUig. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  PRO-COKSUL :  being  the  Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  the 
RlMibt  Hon.  Sir  George  Qreyt  KX.B.  ii>  Jamzs  Milne.   With  Fortnit  and  Autognpb.  Crown  8vo. 
_  cleHi,gi.  ISIarttf. 

IBRU8ALBM :  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.   By  Walter  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer. 

With  ft  New  Cliapter,  a  Map,  ftiiil  11  lUust  rat  ions.   A  New  Edition.   .Sinall  dwny  8vo,  cldth,  7*.  Qd.  j^korUtt. 

COMRADES  ALL.  By  Walter  Mathams,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  o£  "Jack  Ahoy."  With  an 
I  at  rod acr  ion  by  Fi«ld»M>r«h«l  Lord  Romrts,  V.g  Feay.  Sto,  doth  Ihnp,  1». ;  cloth  gflt,  ta 

BOW  TO  GET  ON  THE  STAGE,  and  How  to  Succeed  there.    By  Lbopou»  Waosbb, 

Author  of  ''The  atage  with  the  Curtain  R»Ued,"  &c.   Crown  Svo.  doth,  2«.  id. 

THB  DOOH  OF  BITA.  By  T.  W.  Spbiobt,  Author  of  «  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.'* 

CroM'n  Svo,  c'-  Mi,  ^h.  Cwf. 

T^E  GLAMOUR  OJ?  THE  IMPOSSIBLE^  By  CofiKO  Hamiltoh,  Author  of  '  Which  is 
AUwrd."  kc.  Orowa  tro,  ctotli,  giU  top,  8*.  ed.  

THB  PRB8IDBWT  OF  BORAYIA,  By  Okobob  Lambkbt.  Crown  8vo,  olotli,  St.  6«i.  

MADAME  IZ AN:  a  Tourist  Story.  ByMrt.  CAiiFBKLi:»P«ABp,Attthorof<*Uce.Tregaskiss," 

Ac.    Ci'iiwii  Svo,  rloth,  Kilt  top,  <i<    [A}^1  6. 

MARY  UNWIN:  A  Romance.  By  Alan  St.  AuDYi«,  Author  of  "  A  Fellow  of  Trinity," 
A      With  Eight  llliiatrationj?  i>\  i  i  tu  v  Tahk\nt.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ft*.  

THB  RECORDS  OF  YINOENT  TRILL,  of  the  DetectiYO  BenlM.  By  Dick  Dobotav. 

Antlior  of  "  A  Detecth  e  a  TrliunphH,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3«.  Od. 

HBLL  HAFFBBDBK.  By  Tiohb  Eonm,  Author  of  *<  'Twixt  Love  and  Duty,"  Ao.  With 

Bfglit  IlluKtratlotis  by  C.  Orkoory.    A  Nn"  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  IShortty. 
Ai->a  by  TiailE  HOI'KINS.    NBW  KDITIONB.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Bt.  dd.  aacb. 

TOIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY.  j    THE  INCOMPLETE  ADYBHTURBR. 

IHFATUATIOB.    By  B.  H.  Obokxb,  Author  of  <*  Miss  Belmaine't  Fatt'*    Ofown  Svo, 

tnK  krnm,  pilt  top,  Ot. 

AS  A  MAN  SOWS.   By  William  Wbstall.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Gs. 

AIm  by  iriTLIAyr  Fr/>;5r.1/.t.    new  BDITIONS.    Crowu  Svo,  cloth,  »s.  Sd.  each. 

TBE  PHANTOM  CITY.  ]  A  QUEER  RACE.  ]  BEN  CLOUOH.J  RED  RYYINOTOM. 

AN  EXILED  SCOT.  By  U.  A.  Bbyoen,  Author  of  *'  Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  Africa.*' 
With  a  groBtlsptoca.  Crown  ^  doth,  gilt  toft    IStorHy. 

VNDER  A  STRANGE  MASK.  By  Fkaxk  Barrktt,  Author  of  "  The  Sin  of  Olga  Zatson- 
lich."  With  lOiUuatratlonH  by  B.  y.  BBKwraALt..     Aeig  iidittoit.   Cmwn  Svo,  doth,  &«■  6<l. 

THB  KINO  IN  TBLLOW.  By  RoBiB*  W.  OBAinBBs,  Author  of    Ashes  of  fimpln,** 

&r.    A  \nc  hjiili'in.    f  i  i  wti  S\  o,  clOth,  Si.  fld.  

A  PLUTTBBBO  IH>¥£COTB.  Bt  a.  Mabvxllb  Fbhb.    A  New  Edition.    With  61 
liliMtotttlOM  hy  OoBPOK  Baoww.  Crewn  tve.  etotli,  ti.  trf.  

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THB  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1899).  Containing 
Kotlcot  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  Mc,  uf  wore  tbMi  1S,0Q0  dMiBguistaed  Hcadi  W 
FamilieH,  their  Uetrs  Apparent  or  Prtaumptive,  Uie  OAOM  tl»«y  hold  or  have  held,  thtiX Townaad  Ooontcx 
Addreaaes,  CluU,  *c.  %ral  8vo,  dftth  gUt,  Ma 


London:  CHATTO  «  WIUDUS,  111,  St.  Mabtin'b  Lanb,  W.C. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "LOVE  ON  A  MORTAL  LEASE." 

RUPERT  ARMSTRONG.   By  Mrs.  SKAKiibrEAit.  Crown 
6vo,  cloth,  extra.  6s. 
"  A  Bonl  of  ttw  w9A.**—8peetaior» 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "BEHIND  A  MASK." 

CARR  OP  DIMSCAUR*  By  Thbo  Douglas.  Crown  8vo» 

cloth  extra.  Gs. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "AliONB  IN  CHINA.** 

AN  ANGEL.  IN  A  WEB.  By  Julian  Ralph,  down  8vo, 
oloth  extra.  68. 

THE  ADVENTURERS.  By  H.  B.  ALutKion  AValsom'- 
With  niusteations  by  A.  I.  K»LMm.  Cloth  extra.  6b. 

'•There  is  a  ch&nn  in  Mr.  Watson's  stjki,  and  a  relentless  determination  on  his  part 
novor  to  l«k  the  «xpeeted  happen,  wbioh  era  not  without  their  luoination."— SI.  Jamet'g 

QoMetie. 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  «THB  GBBAT  STONE  OF  BABDI8.*' 

THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS.  By  Frank  B.  Stockton: 

Ckown  8vo,  oloth  extra.  6s. 
Baterlainlag  end  witfy."— DoOy  ^«w». 

BY  THE  AinSOB  OF  **IN  A  KOIBTH  COUIITBY  VHiLAGE." 

THB  DUENNA  OF  A  GENIUS.  By  H.  E.  Francis^ 

Author  of  **  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil/'  Ao.  Grown  8vo,  eloth  extra.  6«. 
"  An  co^niaite  etOKy."— Ai«  MM  GoMiia 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  •♦SEVEN  DBBAHBBS." 

DUMB  FOXOIiOVE,  and  other  Stories.   By  Annib 

Tkumbull  Slosson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  68. 

"  strong  originality  and  a  qnite  poonliar  ttjlb  ot  pathoe  oharaoteriae  these  obeimiag 

sioriea."— L acr^/  Mercury. 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

HIS  COUNTERPART.   By  Bussell  M.  (jAiiNiEB.  Cloth 

extra.  6s. 

"Reminds  one  pretty  forcibly  of  the  gifted  writer  of  'Monte  Cristo' — ^withoat  doubt  a 
devtt  book"— Mmmmi. 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "THB  SON  OF  THE  CZAB.'* 

A  WORLD  BEWITCHED.  By  Jamss  M.  GhftAHAM.  Crown 

6?o,  cloth  extra.  6«. 

' '  BriUiantly  told.  Tlio  reader  who  b«gine  the  etay  wUl  lie  loth  to  ley  it  aside  nntil  he 
oomee  to  tiie  end.*' — Speaker. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TlIE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL  AND  AFTERMATH. 
By  Jahbb  Lams  Ai.lbm.  lUuatrated  by  Alab&t  E.  Stbrnkr.  Cioth. 
3s.  6d.  [New  Edilioa. 

HABPBB  k  BBOTHEBS,  PUBUSHBBS,  LONDON  &  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  lontUy  Beilew.     Edited  by  JAMES  KHOWLES. 

CMtiibtttlMt  by  th*  CoUowln^  •mlBWit  vrlten  hava  »ffMfd  la  Ita  eolamiui. 


Lord  TmnTBon. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GlAdstOoe. 

Canlin&I  ManninK. 

Vet.  Stntfon]  de  KedolUk. 

The  Dake  of  Arrartl. 

The  Bishop  of  OloMiltor 

and  Bnatol. 
The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Archibald  Porbeii. 
Mattlipw  Arnold. 
Profes.<«or  Iluxley. 
Jiant^  Antliotiy  Fronde. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
R«v.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  SUnsfeH,  M.P. 
Rev.  A.  H.  MackoDOChie. 
Cauon  T.  T.  CartW. 
Canon  liarr>'- 
I>ord  Selbonif. 
Hon.  Mr.  JuHtico  islcylieu. 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 
I^Kjnl  Brassey. 
SirT.  Bazl.  y,  M  P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lvon  I'layfair. 
Sir  Jnlius  Vogel,  K.C.M.O. 
Hir  Hcnrv  Irviup. 
Mrr  Tlioa.'WaUuii,  Bart., 
IjKly  Polhjck.  [M.D. 
Oi"^)rv:e  von  Bnn^^  n. 
<;«>ort;«'    Percy  lSjiii>;t'r, 
I'n)fev>«.r  O.lvin.  (I).C.L. 
Ll.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Clieaney. 
Sir  Bitikiri«  Perry. 
Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacColL 
General  Lord  Wolweley. 
Professor  Tyndall. 
CapUin  Gambier,  R.N. 
John  Hoi  ma. 
Dr.  Doran. 
Professor  Ruiikin. 
Alfri^l  Wills,  Q.C. 
llie  Dt*an  of  Westminster. 
The  Abl«  Martin. 
Sir  H.  Spencer  Robinson. 
ProfeH,sor  Fleeminj;  Jenkin. 
Dr.  Humphrey  Samlwith. 
The  Hon.  Roden  NoeU 
The  Right  Rev  Cbaries 

Wordsworth, 
lions.  John  Lenioinne. 
Rabbi  Hennann  Adl«r. 
General  .Sir  E.  B.  Handey. 
I*rofeH»or  Goldw  in  Smith. 
ProfsKtM  ir  8t .  G  eot  jce  M  i  vart. 
lIonK.  Kaoiil  Pictet. 
nisHiglitiessMidhatPasha. 
I/Onl  Artlinr  Hns.sell,  M.P. 
Colonel  ( '.  B.  Hrackeaboiy. 
Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith. 
Sir  D.  Wedderbum,  Bart. 
Miss  Flc>rence  NiKlitingale. 
Mrs.  Favvcelt. 
Professor  W.  Knight. 
H.  M.  Hyndman. 
The  Kev.  W.  L.  Blnckley. 
Visconiit  ^herbrooke. 
Migor-C)eneriil  8ir  H.  C. 

IUwlin.^on. 


Sir  Henry  W.  Tyler,  M.P. 
Anthony  TroUope. 
Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett. 
Sir  Wilftvd  Lswaon,  Bart 
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Gold  Coast). 

7.  — Sir  Sdir  Ju^s  Virit  to  Evope^  by  Colonel  Tietw,  C&L 


AU  Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of ' '  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
MsssAS.  Macmillam  &  Co.,  L*TD.,  St.  Martin's  Strett,  London^  W.C, 

Enry  MS,  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  wratar,  mid  h§  tucmbmM 

by  su^cicnt  postage  stamps  for  its  return  if  necessary.  Every  enffnvour 
will  be  made  to  send  back  unaccepted  artulcs,  but  die  Editor  camiot  guarantee 
thdf  safe  return.  Under  no  conditions  will  he  be  respoai»ible  for  the 
rotDm  of  contrihatioiM  in  vcrsn. 

There  is  no  rule  ut  this  Magazine  enidimg  a  Conirtbutor  to  the  publication  of  his 
signature.  This  and  ail  kindred  matters  rest  solely  m  the  Editor's 
diSttftHtie* 

MACMJLLAM  and  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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VAN  HOUTEN^S 

It  ranks 
among  Chocolates  ^ 
as  Van  Houten's  Cocoa  does 
among  Cocoas :  it  is  unequalled  ! 
Wholesome,  Nourishing  &  Digestible. 

GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

CHOCOLATE 

For  Eating. 

Sold  in  the  following  sizes  : — 

Eroquettes  ...  sid.  per  Tin. 
rops    5jd.  per  Tin. 

Square  Tnhlets   $hd.  each. 
Bars  id.  each. 


Give  It 
a  Trial 


^  'A  ,      ™..»™.--  ^  ,  CASE 

I0[6 

18  <^X^^t  99 

Further  important  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  ENGLISH  Machine, 
lit.  It  hai  concave  type,  engraved  on  steel, 
and.  It  has  a  ribbon  which  reverses  automatically. 
Srd.  It  has  a  scale  which  permits  of  easy  paper  feed. 

It  has  a  perfect  alignment. 

It  has  visible  writing. 

It  has  a  very  light  touch. 

It  has  a  universal  key-board. 

It  is  the  best  manifolder  on  the  market. 

West  End  A'jenh :  The  Metropolitan  Machinist**  Co., 
Ld.,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 
Who  make  arntngenuTUs  /or  easy  paymtnit. 
AH  Enquiries  to  Head  Offick  : 
T,  JJE-WO ATE  BrTREBrr,  E.C. 


THE  BEST  CABINETS 


FOR  MUSIC. 


STONE'S  "MOZART  "  CABINETS 

With  Patent  Swing  Front  Drawers, 

Enabling  any  piece  of  Music  to  be  found  with  perfect 
ease. 

No.  304  Pattern  as  illustration,  £3  las. 

In  Polished  Walnut, 

81x6  Si  in.  high  x  31  in.  wide  x  14  in.  deep. 

May  be  ordered  through  any  Furniture  Dealer 
or  Stationer,  or  direct  from 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

li'riie  for  fomplete  Illustrated  Calaloipie  oj  "  Uomrl " 
Cabinets  and  TivuSaving  SpecicUities. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


WOBKS  BY  BXJDYAED  KIPLING. 

lOanr-SDCTH  IHOUSAND.  OranSmiai 

THE  DAY'S  WOBKL 


Ma.  KIPLING  AND  THE  NAVY. 


V0BT7.FIB8X  TKOUSAin). 


A  FLEET  IN  BEINa. 

Notes  of  Two  Trips  with  the  Channel  Squadroo. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  la.  net ;  doth.  Is.  6d.  net. 


Plain  Tales   from   the  Hills. 

Thirty-ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  68. 

Life's  Handicap.  Being  Stories  of 
Mine  Own  People.  Twenty-eighth 
Thousand.   Crown  8vo,  6e. 

Many   Inventions.  Twenty-fifth 

Thousand.    Crown  Rvo,  Gs. 

The  Light  that  Failed.  Ke-writton 
and  considerably  enlarged.  Twenty- 

eighth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Wee  WilUe  Winkie,  and  other 
Storieti  Grown  8vo,  6s. 

Soldiers  Threes  and  other  Stories. 
OiownSrOf  0b. 


Soldier  Tales.  With  Ittnttratieiis 
by  A.  S.  Hartbtok.  Kintii  ThiiiiiiMid 
Grown  8vo,  6b. 

The  Jungle  Book.    With  lOxue- 

trations  by  J,  L.  Kipliko,  W.  H.  Dbake, 
wnd  P.  FaKMZEHY.  ForW-thizd  Thoa- 
Band.  Grown  8?o,  dotii  gilt»  te. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  With 

Illustration  >;  by  J.  LOOKWOOD  KlPUNO. 
Thirtieth  Thousand.   Crown  Svo,  oloth, 
gilt,  6s. 

"Captains  Courageous."  A  Story 

oi  the  GrAod  Banke.  lUostrated 
I.  W.  TMsam,    Twenty-eeoood  Thon- 
CrawB  8vo»  oloth  gil^  6b. 


LATEST   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  Svo,  68.  each. 


The  Treasury-Officer's  Wooing. 

By  Ckcil  Lovns. 
Spectator. — "  Mr.  Lowis's  stor\'  i<  iilcaaaiiL  to  read 
in  more  weuses  tlian  one.    It  is  u-n  uiily  clever  ud 
wholf'smi.e,  but  printed  in  a  tv|  c  smj  large  and  dearu 
to  rer  i!icile  ua  to  tliu  tliickMiKt  tTthe  volume." 

One  of  the  Grenville's.   By  S.  R. 

Lysaoht,  Author  of    The  Marplot." 
•   Academy — "There  is  fVeNhMn  and  liistinctinn 
Rbnut  '  One  of  tlie  Grenvillae',  .  ,  ,  Both  for  its 
I'li.-irart'TH  nnd  Hi-tting,  and  iOK  itt  •ufbor't  ^ksuabt 

wit,  thin  in  a  novel  to  rMd.'* 

SECOND  IMPRKSSION. 

Bismillah.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Quardtan.—"  Dprirledly  clever  and  original.  .  .  , 
Ita  excellent  local  colonrinK  and  its  story,  as  a  whole 
interratiri);  and  often  ilrainatic,  make  it  a  book  more 
worth  readlnf  and  eiOqyabletbaiita  at  all  eonmon.'* 


SECOND  IMPBBSSIOW. 

Ashes  of  Empire.   By  Egbert  W. 
CBAicfiEB.H,  Aa^or  of  "The  King  in 
.  Yellow,"  6:0. 

"Q"  In  the  Speaker  writes :— "A  very  delicata 
idyll.  .  .  .  The  idyll  is  «xcelIeDtly  planned  and 
placed,  and  the  loves  of  Barewood  and  Hild^  are  told 
with  a  note— hlijill  I  Ray?— of  thrilling  delicacy,  which 
is  the  hill  prise  find  triumph  of  the  book.  .  .  .  In  my 
sohpr  opiiiiiin  Hildu  in  a  liK«re  of  quite  eztraordlDazy 

iMiii.-  V:  ni'A  r]i^s^K'y  o(  her  p«MU»  hM  a  VllMatiM 

as  i-aic  a.-i  ir,  is  u imuatakable." 

Off  the  High  Road :  the  Story  of  a 
Summer.  By  Eleanob  C.  Pbiob, 
Author  of  "Young  Denjs,"  **In  the 
Lion's  Hoi)tb,"  &c. 

.-"Aptanatfedtk" 


TBS 


Eighth 


NOVELS  OF  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CARET. 

NbW  MOtTTRLT  VOUOUE  JTUBT  POBUSHBD. 

SIR  aODFRBT'S  ORAND-BAUOHTSRS. 

Thousand.   Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  88.  Gd. 
«i*  SSfZ'^bi^*S^&alS'  '^^^         and  bjr  tlia  Ubm  en*  nadm  Um  tbM  volaine 

STOniES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY.- New  Volume. 

THE   STORY   OF   OLD   FORT    LOUDOH.  By 

Chablgs  E.  Cbaococx.  With  Ulustrntiona  by  Ebhxbt  G.  Pejxotxo.  Grown  6vo. 
gilt  top,  6a. 

OHttook.— *'Atpioata1«.  .  .  .  B«ibaUlalMdwt(lk«ieell«nkptotfli«8.'' 

MAClflLLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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A  JEWEL  OF  A  PEN 


MOUNTED 
A  CHASED 


The  CALTOH  Btylotfraphic  Pan  is  tlu-  Vh  si 

becautu?  it  if*  the  simplest,  iiwist  durablt*,  hoMs  m nrf  ink, 
and  ^¥^it^^s  eaaier  than  a  hwl  ptnicil,  diK-s  not  Icuk,  and  can 
b«  cairii'd  iuany  position.  Sent  rnnii»li'tH  l<jr3m.,ix>stfri  t>. 
JEWEL  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  wilh  KU-t.  p.Id  nib, 
iridium  tipped,  chiHetl  holiler,  5*. ;  niontitetl,  7S.6d. 

Dept.  MM..  JEWEL  PEN  (,(i,^^.^*^^3^ 


FIRST  in  1888, 


I 


DuNLftP  Tyres 


F0RBM08T  6¥W  8inoa. 

Handsom«l7  WMtnM  BffftWrtr 
**A11   About    Dunlop   TyvM  fbi 
1899,"  sent  gratis  and  post 
on  appUoatioD. 


PHBUHATIC  TTRB  COHPlI^ 
Alma  8tr««t,  Covantry^ 
lM-ies»  CtarkflowaU  Btmd,  Loadoa,  KjO. 


NAVY CUT 


s 

a 


.  The  • 

Perfection 
of 

Tobacco. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.G.,  &  57,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1782. 


MODEKATE  BATES.         ABSOLUTE  SBCnRITX. 
EIjECTRIC  lighting  BULES  SUPPIiIED. 
LIBEBAL   LOSS  SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT    PAYMENT    OF  CLAIMS. 

JOINT  SECRETARIES— 

W  C.  Mac  DONALD  and  F.  B.  Macdonald. 


«*FOR  THE  BLOOD  18  THE  LIFE." 

CLARKE'S 


WORLD-FAMED 

BLOOD  MIXTURE 

Is  warranted  to  cl<'atif?e  the  bL^ocI  from  all  iiupm  ities  from  whntrrtrr  cause  arising.  For 
Scrofula,  Scnrvy,  Bad  Le^js,  Eczeiim,  Skin  and  Blood  Diaeasos,  rimules  and  Sores  of  all 
kinds,  its  efTocta  BMUrmkNUU  It  is  the  only  real  specifio  for  Goak  and  Bheumatio 
Paim.  ior  it  rwnovM  th*  mmm  from  the  blood  and  bones.  Thoasands  of  wonderful 
enres  naTe1>een  effected  \xf  it.  In  bottles  ii9.  9d.  and      each,  of  Chemists  everywlMC*. 

Beware  of  Worthless  ImitatiOU. 
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